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CHAPTER    I. 


ON  THE  SORROW  AT  THE  DEPARTURE  OF  A  FRIEND,  WHETHER  FOR 
THE  VALE  OF  PARADISE  OF  THIS  EARTH  OR  THAT  OF  HEAVEN. 
— CHARACTER  AND  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  ARTHUR  JEWITT, 
LLEWELLYNN  JEWITT's  FATHER. — TUBAL-CAIN. — ARTHUR  JEWITT'S 
LITERARY   LABOURS. 


JHERE  is  no  one  who  knew  my  dear  father  so  well  as 
you ;  and  you  are  better  able  to  write  a  memoir  of  him 
than  anyone  else."  This  was  written  to  me  on  the 
i6th  June,  1886,  by  Edwin  Augustus  George  Jewitt, 
the  only  surviving  son  of  my  late  dear  friend  Llewellynn 
Jewitt,  seven  days  after  we  had  sorrowed  together  at  the  open  grave  of 
that  good  man.  Besides  this  I  am  told  by  all  his  children  that  there 
was  no  one  to  whom  he  wrote  so  many  letters  as  to  myself.  I  there- 
fore accept  his  son's  invitation  to  write  this  memoir,  with  feelings  of 
^  mingled  sorrow  and  pleasure — but  of  sorrow  very  preponderant.  The 
task  will  indeed  be  a  sad  one,  and  the  only  pleasure  in  it  will  be  the 
feeling  of  hope  that  I  may  be  able  to  do  justice  to  his  dear  memory, 
and  exhibit  him  in  his  true  character  as  one  of  nature's  noblemen. 
The  sorrow  at  so  happy  and  triumphant  a  death  of  so  happy  a  life  is 
indeed  weakness.  But  his  was  the  power  to  win  the  love  that  must 
ever  selfishly  bemoan  his  departure  to  another  life.  And  what  is  the 
meaning  and  the  nature  of  this  sorrow  for  a  departed  friend  ?  Is  it 
that  we  really,  in  our  inmost  heart,  believe  that  dark  annihilation 
is  the  result  of  death  and  the  cold  grave,  notwithstanding  a  profession 
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of  religious  faith  ?  No ;  it  is  not  that.  Our  sorrow  and  our  faith  go 
hand  in  hand ;  and  the  faith,  firmer  than  a  rock,  chides  not  the 
sorrow  all  in  tears. 

Those  who  have  watched  the  departure  of  a  great  passenger  ship 
bound  to  a  distant  port  beyond  the  seas,  will  have  witnessed  the 
same  parting  sorrow,  although  the  voyager  be  only  bent  on  pleasure, 
or  has  accepted  an  appointment  abroad  which  will  greatly  improve 
his  fortune. 

I  watched  an  instance  of  this  the  other  day  on  the  Mersey.  The 
splendid  ship  "  Valparaiso  "  was  about  to  start  for  the  sunny  land  of 
the  same  name — which  means  the  Vale  of  Paradise.  There  was  a 
young  clergyman  going  out  to  an  appointment  there,  and  his  sister 
had  come  to  see  him  off.  The  steam-tender  was  taking  on  board  the 
last  batch  of  passengers,  and  their  luggage,  and  their  friends,  and 
myself.  The  brother  and  sister  were  of  this  party,  and  were  both 
determined  to  make  light  of  the  parting;  chatting  merrily  as  we 
approached  the  big  ship  lying  at  anchor  in  the  river.  He  was  going 
to  his  good  fortune  in  the  Vale  of  Paradise  of  this  earth  :  what  had 
he  to  be  sad  about  ?  She  was  going  to  see  him  start  on  that  happy 
errand  :  what  had  she  to  be  sad  about  ?  There  was  no  danger  to 
apprehend  in  such  a  ship  as  that — so  well  and  so  often  tried  on  that 
same  ocean-path.  They  each  determined  that  they  would  not  be  sad. 
That  was  evident  from  their  manner,  which  evinced  effort,  as  they 
laughingly  conversed  about  trifles  and  looked  so  brave.  They  were 
each  trying  to  deceive  the  other.  After  the  big  ship  had  received  us 
all,  and  the  tender  had  at  last  delivered  up  its  last  package,  its  bell 
sounded  the  call  for  visitors  to  return  on  board  the  small  vessel  from 
the  larger.  Then  the  brother  and  sister  embrace,  the  last  kiss  is 
given,  and  they  still  look  so  brave — especially  the  sister.  We  pass 
down  from  the  big  ship  to  its  tender,  and  then  we  look  up,  and  he  is 
there  looking  down  upon  her  from  the  lofty  bulwarks.  He  is  still 
acting ;  but  while  he  is  forcing  a  smile,  I  perceive  on  his  cheeks  the 
shiny  paths  of  the  tears  that  would  force  their  way.  He  pretends  it 
is  not  so ;  and  won't  confess  to  the  tears  by  wiping  away  their  shiny 
paths;  and  still  they  flow  as  he  looks  down  smiling  and  lovingly, 
pretending  he  is  not  weeping.  She — hard-hearted  sister ! — though  so 
beautiful,  with  complexion  of  roses  and  lilies,  and  hair  of  fine  gold, 
like  the  crest  of  Achilles — she  looks  up  smiling  too,  but  without  a 
tear.  As  the  steam-tender  turns  and  steams  back  towards  the 
landing-stage,  she  still  looks  towards  him  and  waves  a  crisp  white 
handkerchief,  pretending  she  is  quite  untouched.  That  girl  had 
wonderful  power  of  self-repression.  But  I  looked  towards  her  again, 
and  the  handkerchief  was  no  longer  crisp.  It  had  become  very  limp 
with  a  shower  of  tears.  She  had  broken  down  at  last  and  wept 
bitterly.  There  was  such  weeping  that  the  roses  and  the  lilies  would 
all  have  been  washed  away  had  they  not  been  as  truly  natural  as  her 
brave  heart  proved  to  be.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  her  brother, 
watching  from  the  big  ship  while  its  anchor  was  being  lifted,  could  yet 
see  through  his  tears  when  that  crisp  white  signal  of  self-repression 
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was  Struck,  and  the  beautiful  head,  crowned  with  fine  gold,  was  at 
last  bowed  down  with  bitter  grief;  then  he  would  feel. at  liberty  also 
to  have  a  good  honest  cry,  and  be  less  ashamed  of  it.  And  there 
was  much  weeping  besides  on  board  that  steam-tender — even  at  that 
parting  from  those  who  were  departing  only  for  pleasure  or  profit. 

In  the  loving  sympathies  of  humanity  there  are  chords  which 
extend  from  heart  to  heart,  and  become  deeply  rooted  there  in  the 
course  of  prolonged  fellowship.  And  these  chords  are  shot  from 
heart  to  heart  through  the  light  of  the  eye,  the  magic  of  touch,  and 
the  sound  of  the  friendly  voice.  The  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  grasp  of 
the  hand  are  all  channels  of  sympathy  leading  straight  to  the  heart  of 
love,  but  they  are  neither  of  them  necessary  to  its  access.  The  heart 
of  the  blind  and  the  deaf  is  to  be  also  reached,  merely  by  the  know- 
ledge of  all  acts  of  kindness  and  sympathy  and  love.  In  the  separa- 
tion of  hearts  thus  connected  by  long  fellowship,  the  chords  become 
strained  and  pained,  and  the  hearts  bleed,  and  the  sympathies  become 
stronger  and  more  yearning  than  ever.  And  this  is  so,  whether  the 
beloved  one  be  leaving  us  to  go  to  the  Vale  of  Paradise  of  this  earth, 
or  to  that  of  Heaven. 

And  it  is  not  only  at  great  seaports  that  this  parting  sorrow  is  to  be 
seen.  At  railway  stations  of  manufacturing  districts  very  touching 
scenes  are  often  to  be  witnessed  at  the  departure  of  some  son  or 
daughter  of  toil,  who  is  going  out  to  brighter  prospects  in  the  New 
World,  and  is  attended  to  the  out-going  Liverpool  train  by  his  or  her 
shopmates.  They  cannot  afford  to  see  the  emigrant  on  board,  but 
they  come  down  to  the  station  in  a  little  crowd — ^at  the  loss  of  an 
hour's  wages,  and  when  the  train  starts  up  go  the  aprons  of  the  work- 
girls  to  do  the  mopping  work  of  the  crisp  white  handkerchief,  while 
there  is  also  weeping  in  that  vanishing  train. 

It  is  a  beautiful  testimony  in  favour  of  human  nature  and  the 
human  character  generally,  that,  as  a  rule,  the  longer  an  acquaintance- 
ship has  lasted,  the  stronger  is  the  mutual  attachment,  and  the  greater 
the  sorrow  of  separation.  How  often  is  the  general  lovability  of  the 
human  qharacter  shown  in  the  expression,  "  I  have  known  him  more 
than  twenty  years  ! "  which  is  about  equivalent  to  saying,  "  Of  course 
I  know  all  the  more  what  a  lovable  fellow  he  is  from  having  known 
him  over  twenty  years,  than  if  I  had  only  known  him  ten  years ! " 

He,  at  whose  departure  so  many  have  thus  naturally  sorrowed, 
because  he  was  one  of  the  most  lovable  of  friends,  as  well  as  of 
fathers  and  husbands — Llewellynn  Jewitt,  was  bom  at  Kimberworth, 
near  Rotherham,  on  the  24th  of  November,  18 16.  He  was  the 
youngest  and  seventeenth  child  of  Arthur  Jewitt  and  his  wife  Martha, 
who  was  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Sheldon,  said  to  have  been  a  connec- 
tion of  the  family  of  Archbishop  Sheldon.  This  Arthur  Jewitt  was 
himself  a  very  remarkable  man,  as  the  reader  will  find  out.  He  was 
the  son  of  another  Arthur  Jewitt  and  his  wife  Mary,  whoSe  maiden 
name  was  Priestly  ;  and  there  were  Arthur  Jewitts,  heads  of  the  family, 
many  generations  still  farther  back.     I  find  the  age  of  Llewellynn 
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Jewitt*s  grandmother  variously  stated  in  the  family  records  as  98,  99 
and  100  years  at  her  death.  There  were  many  great  ages  in  the 
family,  one  extending  to  104  years.  The  first  and  second  Arthur 
Jewitt  here  specified  were  manufacturers  of  cutlery  at  Sheffield,  and 
the  second  insisted  upon  his  son  Arthur  becoming  his  apprentice,  that 
he  might,  when  of  age,  inherit  the  freedom  of  the  Cutlers'  Company. 
His  mark  was  a  Mill-rinde  between  two  fleurs-de-lis.  The  third,  or 
youngest  Arthur  at  present  referred  to,  Llewellynn  Jewitt's  father, 
detested  the  occupation,  his  tastes  being  all  literary,  scientific  and 
artistic.  But  he  was  obedient  to  his  father,  and  did  his  duty  to  him. 
He  was  also  obedient  to  his  own  prevailing  tastes,  and  spent  all  his 
leisure  time,  not  necessary  for  rest,  in  acquiring  languages,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  especially  mathematics,  botany, 
geography,  astronomy  and  drawing.  Thus  he  prepared  himself, 
perseveringly  and  patiently,  for  his  days  of  freedom,  when  he  would 
scorn  the  freedom  of  the  Cutlers*  Company.  So,  on  its  very  first  day, 
the  twenty-first  anniversary  of  his  birthday,  the  7th  March,  1 793,  he 
put  away  for  ever  the  art  and  occupation  of  a  cutler,  and  married  his 
sweetheart,  Martha  Sheldon,  and,  in  a  few  weeks,  started  an  academy 
in  Chesterfield,  for  the  conduct  of  which  he  had  so  thoroughly  well 
prepared  himself. 

But  having  told  of  this  bold  and  remarkable  experiment  in  the 
start  of  life,  of  Llewellynn  Jewitt's  father,  I  think  it  only  proper  that  I 
should  follow  it  with  a  word  of  caution  to  youthful  readers  who  may 
admire  it,  and  deem  it  worthy  of  imitation.  It  was  bold,  and  proved 
successful ;  but  it  was  nevertheless  very  dangerous  and  unwise. 
Arthur  Jewitt  must  have  been  a  very  stubborn,  as  well  as  conscientious, 
self-reliant  young  man.  He  had  served  his  time  to  a  good,  honourable 
and  flourishing  trade ;  energetic  attention  to  which  on  his  part,  with 
all  his  rare  industry,  abilities  and  chances — for  his  father  wished  him 
to  join  the  manufacturing  business — must,  in  a  reasonable  time,  have 
led  on  to  ample  fortune.  This  would  have  left  him  still  free  to  indulge 
his  tastes  for  the  arts  and  sciences  as  a  pleasant  pastime  of  leisure,  as 
he  had  been  doing  during  his  apprenticeship.  Then  there  was  the 
prospect  of  ultimate  retirement  from  the  business,  if  he  should  choose 
to  do  so,  with  full,  unanxious  opportunity  to  devote  all  his  remaining 
life  to  the  Muses.  But  from  this  prospect  and  this  reasoning  he 
turned  firmly  aside.  Then  another  prudent  appeal  would  be  made  to 
him ;  not,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  to  throw  up  his  tried  means 
of  livelihood  for  an  experiment  and  uncertainty,  and  take  to  him  a  wife, 
on  one  and  the  same  day.  Something  would  be  urged  about  the  pros- 
pect of  children  adding  to  the  responsibilities  and  danger  of  such  a 
step.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  full  total  of  the  future  seventeen 
was  paraded  in  the  reasoning.  Even  had  that  been  credibly  foretold, 
it  is  also  doubtful  if  it  would  have  moved  the  firm  resolution  of 
Arthur  Jewitt  on  the  eve  of  his  freedom  and  manhood  and  marriage. 
He  was  firmly  determined  to  exercise  in  his  ow^n  way  the  liberty  of 
his  new  liberty;  and,  Martha  Sheldon  having  implicit  faith  in  his 
abilities  and  judgment,  they  were  married  on  the  completion  of  his 
2ist  year.     And  in  consequence  of  this  change  of  pursuit  she  became 
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the  mother  of  authors  and  artists,  instead  of  Sheffield  cutlers  and 
merchants. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  calling  of  the  Sheffield  cutler  as  "honourable," 
and  I  meant  the  word  in  its  noblest  sense.  In  ray  opinion  the 
workers  in  iron  and  steel  are  engaged  in  the  most  honourable  of  all 
the  most  noble  of  the  physical  labours  of  man.  Yes ;  had  it  been 
my  own  lot  to  be  a  leader  of  workers  in  iron  instead  of  workers  in 
clay  I  should  have  claimed  greater  nobility  for  the  word  smith  than 
for  that  of  potter.  As  it  is  I  prefer  to  take  up  the  crude  clay,  and 
turn  it  into  things  of  beauty  and  utility.  The  ancients  so  appreciated 
the  artificers  in  metals  that  very  early  in  the  history  of  human  labour 
they  deified  their  Vulcan.  And  one  of  the  most  honoured  names 
recorded  in  early  scripture  is  that  of  Tubal-cain,  probably  the  same 
as  the  deified  Vulcan.  No  man  need  be  ashamed  of  his  patronymic 
of  "Smith,"  for  it  is  truly  honourable,  more  so  than  that  qf 
"Goldsmith."  As  Vulcan  was  the  reputed  maker  of  the  thunder- 
bolts of  Jove,  so  the  smith  of  all  times,  as  the  maker  of  the  weapons 
and  tools  of  men,  has  been  the  maker  of  human  power,  and  the 
subjector  of  the  earth  and  all  its  creatures  to  human  rule  by  means 
thereof. 

Immediately  after  his  marriage  Arthur  Jewitt,  as  I  have  said, 
started  a  school  at  Chesterfield,  which  became  a  great  success.  I  shall 
return  to  his  early  history  later  on,  by  recording  some  of  his  own 
"  Recollections  "  of  his  youth,  which  he  wrote  towards  the  close  of  his 
life.  For  various  reasons  connected  with  his  progressive  undertakings 
he  changed  his  residence  several  times.  After  residing  again  in 
Sheffield  for  some  years,  he  removed  to  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  and 
kept  a  school  there.  After  that  he  removed  to  the  parish  of  Brampton, 
near  Chesterfield,  and,  subsequently,  to  Buxton,  that  he  might-  write 
the  history  of  that  town,  and  a  visitors*  guide  to  the  curiosities  of  the 
Peak.  In  1813  he  became  the  master  of  Kimberworth  School,  near 
Rotherham,  and  it  was  there,  three  years  later,  that  his  seventeenth 
and  last  child,  Llewellynn,  was  bom. 

Arthur  Jewitt  became  a  well-known  and  successful  topographical 
writer  during  the  early  years  of  this  century.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  History  of  Lincoln,  a  History  of  Buxton,  the  "Lincolnshire 
Cabinet,"  "Panorama  of  the  Peak,"  Handbooks  of  Geometry  and 
Perspective,  and  many  other  works.  The  following,  which  I  have 
never  seen,  but  of  which  I  have  the  original  advertisement  before  me, 
must  have  been  an  interesting  work,  and  was  probably  the  foundation 
of  future  guide  books : 

"Remarks  on  various  parts  of  the  Counties  of  Nottingham, 
Lincoln,  York,  Derby  and  Stafford;  being  the  result  of  several 
successive  tours  and  excursions  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century.  To  which  is  added  an  Epitome  of  the  Botany  of 
the  districts  visited,  exhibiting,  by  synoptical  tables,  the  places  of 
growth,  leading  properties,  general  characters,  &c.,  of  every  plant 
observed   by  the  author."     It  was   issued   in   two  foolscap  octavo 
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volumes,  illustrated  with  twenty-four  aquatinta  views  of  ruins,  scenes, 
antiquities,  &c.,  at  fifteen  shillings  per  volume  in  boards,  and  one 
guinea  each  with  plates  coloured  after  nature.  And  this  is  Arthur 
Jewitt*s  announcement  in  the  advertisement: 

"Of  a  work  of  this  nature,  the  author  (without  transcribing  the 
table  of  contents)  finds  it  difficult  to  offer  any  prospectus ;  he  can, 
therefore,  only  say  that  he  has  followed  the  steps  of  no  tourist  or 
topographer,  and  that  his  remarks  are  the  simple  observations  of  an 
individual  on  a  tract  of  country  which  he  has  often  visited,  and  of 
which  the  greater  part  has  hitherto  been  but  imperfectly  noticed. 

"Among  the  places  particularly  mentioned  are  the  City  of  Lincoln, 
the  Towns  of  Louth,  Homcastle,  Great  Grimsby,  Saltfleet,  Wragby, 
Gainsboro',  and  the  unfrequented  tract  of  Marsh  Country  near  the 
Coast  of  Lincolnshire ;  the  Towns  of  Newark,  Southwell,  Mansfield, 
Retford,  Tuxford  and  Worksop,  and  the  Forest  Tract  of  Nottingham- 
shire ;  Derby,  Chesterfield,  Ashbourne,  Dronfield,  Wirksworth,  Crom- 
ford,  Matlock,  Buxton,  Tideswell  and  Bakewell ;  Chatsworth,  and  the 
mountainous  part  of  Derbyshire;  Stafford,  Newcastle,  Uttoxeter, 
Cheadle,  Burton-upon-Trent,  Leek  and  Longnor;  the  Moor  Lands, 
and  the  Potteries  of  Staffordshire;  Tickhill,  Bawtry,  Rotherham, 
Sheffield,  Hallamshire,  and  the  Cutlery  District  of  Yorkshire." 

It  would  interest  many,  now,  to  know  what  Arthur  Jewitt  had  to 
say  about  some  of  these  places  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century. 

In  1817  he  started  the  Northern  Star^  a  Yorkshire  monthly  magazine 
of  very  considerable  interest,  which  was  continued  for  several  years. 

His  lucid  and  dignified  style  of  writing  is  exemplified  in  the 
following  fragment  of  "  Introduction  "  to  his  "  Panorama  of  the  Peak," 
which  I  transcribe  from  his  original  rough  MS.,  a  printed  copy  of  the 
work  never  having  been  in  my  hands  : 

"  The  tract  of  country  here  selected  is  comprised  within  a  circle, 
the  periphery  of  which  just  includes  Buxton,  Matlock  and  Castleton, 
and  has  for  its  centre  the  picturesque  village  of  Ashford; — a  tract 
whether  considered  for  the  variety  of  landscape  it  affords,  for  the 
contrast  which  the  face  of  the  country  exhibits,  for  the  natural 
curiosities  which  it  contains,  or  for  the  superb  specimens  of  archi- 
tecture it  presents,  is  the  most  interesting  in  Derbyshire,  and,  perhaps, 
for  the  same  extent  in  miles,  may  be  unequalled  in  England. 

"By  glancing  over  the  map  it  will  be  easily  perceived  that  the 
circle  is  not  entirely  confined  to  Derbyshire,  but  extends  a  little  way 
into  the  county  of  Stafford,  including  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the 
course  of  the  river  Dove  within  its  range,  and,  as  it  were,  uniting  with 
the  Peak  a  country  which  art  and  not  nature  has  separated.  The  other 
part  of  the  circle  is  composed  of  part  of  the  Hundreds  of  the  High 
Peak  and  Scarsdale,  and  of  the  Wapentake  of  Wirksworth. 
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"  Derbyshire  is  in  general  said  to  be  composed  of  three  kinds  of 
soil — limestone,  gritstone,  and  coal.  Portions  of  each  of  these  are 
comprised  within  the  circle,  and  by  the  variety  which  they  give  to  the 
appearance  of  the  country,  add  no  little  to  the  beauty  and  interest  of 
its  prospects. 

"  The  limestone  tract,  which  extends  from  the  boundary  of  Stafford- 
shire and  the  western  extremity  of  the  circle  to  a  ridge  of  rock  which 
runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  Derwent  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  west- 
ward from  it,  is  a  diversified  assemblage  of  mountain  and  valley,  of 
hill  and  dale,  of  craggy  rocks  and  deep  ravines ;  sometimes  exhibiting 
an  apparently  interminable  wild,  devoid  of  every  kind  of  tree,  save 
here  and  there  a  blighted  fir,  and  only  intersected  with  walls  rudely 
built  of  stones  broken  from  the  parent  rock ;  sometimes  presenting  a 
luxuriant  landscape  where  every  requisite  for  forming  a  finished 
picture  are  united  and  harmoniously  combined,  yet  produce  an  inimi- 
table scene. 

"  The  gritstone  tract  of  this  circle  is  comprised  within  the  Hundred 
of  Scarsdale,  a  division  of  the  country  proverbially  beautiful,  and  in 
that  part  of  the  circle  which  extends  into  Staffordshire.  In  both 
parts  it  is  principally  remarkable  for  its  extensive  moors,  and  its  sharp 
ridges  of  rock,  rising  to  a  great  height  above  the  surface  ;  for  the  rich- 
ness and  luxuriance  of  its  valleys,  and  for  the  singularity  and  extent 
of  its  prospects. 

"The  rivers  which  ornament  this  circle  are  the  Derwent,  which 
enters  it  in  two  streams  on  the  north  near  Hathersage,  and  running 
nearly  due  south  passes  Grindleford  Bridge,  Barlow,  Chatsworth, 
Rowsley,  Darley,  and  Matlock,  leaving  its  confines  at  Matlock  Bath, 
having  in  its  course  cut  off  a  segment  to  the  east  of  about  one-third 
of  the  whole  circle ;  the  Wye,  which  rises  near  Buxton,  and  takes 
nearly  an  easterly  direction  till  it  falls  into  the  Derwent  at  Rowsley, 
exhibiting  in  its  course  a  series  of  views  seldom  in  so  short  a  space 
equalled  for  their  variety  and  picturesque  effect;  and  the  Dove, 
which  forms  the  boundary  of  Staffordshire,  and  runs  within  this  tract 
through  the  well-known  romantic  Dove  Dale. 

"  The  method  of  exhibition  followed  in  this  Panorama  is  first  to 
describe  the  town  which  forms  the  centre  ;  then  by  supposing  a  line 
fixed  there  and  extended  to  Buxton,  to  give  a  picture  of  that  celebrated 
place,  and  by  setting  out  northward  with  the  extremity  of  the  string 
in  the  periphery,  to  make  the  tour  of  the  whole  circle,  bringing 
successively  to  view  every  remarkable  object  that  the  string  passes 
over." 

Arthur  Jewitt  was  himself  the  sole  tutor  of  his  son  Llewellynn. 
We  have  seen  that  he  was  a  man  of  remarkable  energy  and  activity, 
and  stem  firmness  of  will.  He  was  also  a  man  of  strong  constitution, 
and  a  despiser  of  all  doctors*  stuffs.  Whenever  he  felt  himself  getting 
out  of  sorts,  his  custom,  even  in  his  old  age,  was  to  put  aside  his 
work,  have  his  saddle-bag  filled  with  a  few  necessaries  of  travel. 
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mount  his  horse  and  ride  away,  anywhere,  until  he  was  weary  ;  then 
rest  at  an  inn,  and  so  on  for  days,  and  sometimes  for  weeks,  until  his 
health  was  restored,  when  he  would  return  home.  His  panacea  until 
the  last  was  riding  exercise,  and  change  of  air  and  scene.  The  spurs 
which  he  used  on  his  journeys  are  now  in  my  collection  of  curiosities. 
He  died  in  1852,  when  a  memoir  appeared  in  the  GentUmarCs 
Magazine,  His  birth-day,  as  I  have  said,  was  the  7th  of  March ;  so 
was  his  wedding-day  ;  and  so  w^as  his  death-day,  at  the  age  of  exactly 
80  years.  He  died  at  Headington,  near  Oxford,  and  was  buried  in 
the  churchyard  there.  But  this  mention  of  his  death  and  burial  in 
this  place  should  be  regarded  rather  as  a  prophecy,  for  the  present, 
seeing  that  we  have  by  no  means  done  with  him  yet. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

ABOUT  LLEWELLVNN  JEWITT's  BROTHERS. — ARTHUR  GEORGE,  WHOSE 
POEMS  WERE  DEDICATED  TO  H.R.H.  GEORGE,  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 
REGENT   OF   GREAT    BRITAIN;   AND  ORLANDO  THE  FAMOUS  ARTIST. 

JLEVVELLYNN  JEWITTS  eldest  brother  was  the  Rev. 
Arthur  George  Jewitt,  and  he  also  was  a  literary  man. 
He  wrote  "Wanderings  of  Memory"  and  "Self-know- 
ledge," and  several  of  his  sermons  were  published. 
Some  manuscript  sheets  of  his  "  Wanderings  of 
Memory "  are  before  me,  and  evince  considerable  power.  There  is 
a  vigorous,  firm,  stately  pace  in  the  lines,  and  every  word  is  to  the 
purpose.     Here  is  an  example — a  fragment: 

*  *  Not  so  the  poor  man  :  he  tastes  sweet  repose, 
Nor  fear,  nor  gnawing  care  his  bosom  knows ; 
Tired  with  his  daily  task,  his  bed  he  seeks, 
No  hideous  dream  his  peaceful  slumber  breaks, 
Calm  he  lies  down, — toil  gives  repose  a  zest. 
And  poverty  enjoys  the  envied  rest. 

Yet  some  there  are  amongst  the  rich  who  taste 

The  poor  man's  joys,  nor  think  their  rank  disgraced, 

Who,  neither  avaricious,  nor  profuse. 

To  all  around  benevolence  diffuse  : 

So  does  content  reign  in  their  tranquil  breast. 

And  they  prove  this, — To  bless  is  to  be  bless'd. 

But  let  us  look  into  this  lowly  cot, — 

Come,  Son  of  Pride,  come  view  the  poor  man's  lot : 

Come,  look  around,  see  here  his  whole  estate, 

No  splendid  side-board  deck'd  with  massive  plate. 

No  sparkling  wines  in  vaults  beneath  are  stored. 

No  costly  viands  smoke  upon  the  board. 

*  Coarse  are  his  meals,'  yet  hunger  makes  them  sweet. 

And  the  pall'd  stomach  never  loathes  its  meat. 

See,  on  that  hanging  shelf  just  overhead, 
A  high  piled  pond'rous  batch  of  oaten  bread  ; 
This,  with  sour  buttermilk,  or  whey,  or  cheese, 
Delicious  bacon,  which  a  king  might  please, 
Milk  and  potatoes,  forms  the  Peak'rell's  food, 
Nerves  his  stout  arm,  and  swells  his  veins  with  blood, — 
That  blood  which  1>oils  against  oppression's  laws, — 
That  arm  which  strikes  in  injured  virtue's  cause. 

See  there  a  table,  there  three  chairs  are  placed, 

A  delft-shelf  there,  with  white-scoured  trenchers  graced. 

Knives,  forks  and  spoons  suspended  in  a  horn, 

Pan,  cake-sprittU  and  slice^  the  walls  adorn, 

A  row  of  porringers^  all  clean  and  neat 

Dosh^an  and  saucepan  make  the  house  complete. 
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IxKik  out  the  door — see  there  where  fenced  around 
Appears  a  little  cultured  spot  of  ground. 
There  cabbages  and  greens,  in  many  a  row,' 
Beans,  turnips,  lettuce,  carrots,  spinach,  grow  ; 
There  of  choice  pot-herbs  is  a  favourite  bed, 
Where  parsley,  mint  and  pennyroyal  spread, 
Chives,  sage  and  rue,  with  marygolds  and  thyme  ; 
And  there  prolific  peas  commingling  climb : 
Whilst  there — the  poor  man's  help  m  time  of  need — 
Grows  the  potato,  mongst  th'  incumbring  weed. 

Say,  Son  of  Wealth,  say,  if  midst  all  thy  power. 

Content  has  bless'd  thee  with  one  tranquil  hour  : 

Ah  no  !  the  senses  by  enjoyment  cloy'd, 

Sigh  for  fresh  pleasures,  which,  when  once  enjoy*d. 

Are  cast  aside,  whilst  the  enfeebled  mind 

Writhes  'neath  the  sting  those  joys  have  left  liehind. 

Look  at  this  picture ;  here  have  pass'd  their  life 

The  tender  husband,  the  adoring  wife  ; 

Their  wants  but  few — content  and  peace  they  found 

And  happiness — a  never  ceasing  round  ; 

Brought  up  their  offspring — spite  of  all  the  cares 

Which  poverty  entails — their  children  theirs  ; 

They  in  their  turn  enjoy*d  the  cot,  their  own 

From  sire  to  son  for  ages  handed  down  : 

Within  these  walls  content  and  peace  reside — 

View  this  and  blush,  ye  pampered  Sons  of  Pride  ! 

Think,  while  ye  view  this  dwelling  raised  with  clods, 

*  He  who  wants  least,  comes  nearest  to  the  gods.'  " 

The  "  poor  man  "  of  the  foregoing  is  a  "  Peakcrell,"  the  proprietor 
of  the  "  Lime  Hut."  Here  is  another  fragment  on  the  "  Pride  of 
the  Peak"  itself: 

**  Thou  whose  kind  hand  the  harp  of  Bloomfield  strung 
When  Cambria's  Wye  thy  favour'd  poet  sung  ; 
Thou  who  attun'dst  the  liird  of  Clifton's  lyre, 
And  touch'dst  his  Ups  with  pure  poetic  fire  ; 
Oh  !  smile  on  me  ;  and  teach  my  trembling  hand 
To  strike  the  sounding  chords,  and  praise  my  native  land. 

Near  to  where  Ax- Edge  lifts  his  head  on  high, 
Topp'd  by  the  fleecy  wand'rers  of  the  sky, 
Enclosed  by  lofty  hills  on  every  side, 
Fair  Buxton  spreads,  of  sterile  Peak  the  pride. 
Buxton,  far-famed,  o'er  whose  mysterious  spring 

*  Hygeia  broods  with  ever-watchful  wing  ; ' 
Instils  those  virtues,  each  disease  to  heal, 
Thousands  have  felt,  and  thousands  yet  shall  feel. 
Here  rheumatism  casts  away  her  pains ; 

Here  the  sick  stomach  its  true  tone  regains  ; 
Here  pale  consumption,  dragging  to  the  tomb 
The  sickly  youth,  gives  way  to  healthy  bloom  ; 
The  gloomy  mind,  by  keen  affliction  wrung, 
Here  feels  new  life  ;  ev'n  age  itself  grows  young ; 
Whilst  invalids  aside  their  crutches  throw, 
*And  leap  exulting,  like  the  bounding  roe.* 

Holy  St.  Anne,  these  honours  once  were  thine, 
Then  useless  sticks  and  crutches  deck'd  thy  shrine, 
The  votive  off 'rings  of  each  grateful  heart. 
For  health  thine  influence  was  believed  t*impart. 
But  when  the  mad  reforming  rebel  band 
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Each  pioiis  relique  seized  with  ruthless  hand, 

Thy  temple  tcx)  was  doom'd  to  feel  their  hate, 

Twas  for  religion's  use, — that  sealed  its  fate. 

By  superstition's  bigotry  defamed, 

Its  spring  choked  up,  its  sculptured  statues  maim'd, 

In  one  sad  heap  the  sacred  fabric  fell, 

Nor  stood  one  stone  the  dismal  tale  to  tell. 

Here  too  resort  the  thoughtless  and  the  gay. 

Youth,  beauty,  fashion,  here  each  charm  display : 

Fav'rites  of  fortune  these,  their  sole  employ 

To  find  new  means  each  moment  to  enjoy : — 

Lounge  to  St.  Anne*s,  the  posted  notes  peruse  ; 

Talk  of  arrivals,  fashions,  or  the  news  : 

Visit  the  shops,  where  ranged  for  public  view 

The  crystal  spar  displays  its  every  hue  : 

Stroll  through  the  walks,  where  Wye's  young  waters  glide, 

Or  take  their  morning's  airing  round  the  Ride  : 

Or,  should  the  sky  with  wat'ry  vapours  low'r. 

With  books  or  cards  they  pass  the  tedious  hour, 

Till  emptied  teacups  tell  the  close  of  day, 

And  pleasure  summons  to  the  ball  or  play. 

These,  of  thy  pleasures,  Buxton,  are  but  few, 

An  ever-varying  round,  for  ever  new  : 

Thanks  to  that  Patron,  who,  with  magic  hand 

Transformed  this  sterile  to  a  fruitful  land. 

Once  thou  wast  dreary,  comfortless  and  waste, 

A  few  rude  huts  alone  thy  waters  graced  ; 

And  though  by  after  ages  still  improved. 

Yet  thou  wast  little  from  that  state  removed. 

To  him  the  mighty  task  was  still  reserved, 

To  raise  thee  to  that  rank  thy  worth  deserved  : 

He  saw — he  felt — behold  the  changing  scene  ! 

The  russet  heath  gives  way  to  cheerful  green, 

Smooth'd  are  the  hills,  flow'rs  deck  the  new-made  plains, 

0*er  all  the  land  a  new  creation  reigns. 

*  He  hung  with  woods  yon  mountain's  sultry  brow, 

He  bade  that  stream  in  sweet  meanders  flow.' " 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  while  I  have  been  writing  down 
these  lines  by  Arthur  George  Jewitt,  in  which  it  is  declared  that  "  toil 
gives  repose  a  zest,"  while  restlessness  is  the  lot  of  the  "pamper'd 
Sons  of  Pride,"  I  receive  from  Llewellynn  Jewitt's  good  friend, 
Charles  Roach  Smith,  F.S.A.,  enclosed  with  a  letter,  a  printed  scrap 
from  Cymbeline^  giving  Shakespeare's  concise  expression  of  the  same 
thought : 

**  Weariness 

Can  snore  upon  the  flint,  when  restive  sloth 

Finds  the  down  pillow  hard." 

It  is  as  though  the  learned  antiquary,  in  his  study  at  Temple 
Place,  Strood,  were  in  clairvoyant  sympathy  with  the  work  I  have 
undertaken. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  lines  from  the  original  manuscript,  and 
in  good  time  for  interpolation  here,  I  have  received  the  complete 
printed  volume  from  the  talented  author's  nephew — Edwin  Augustus 
G.  Jewitt.  It  is  entitled  "The  Wanderings  of  Memory,  or  Buxton 
and  the  Peak ;  a  poem,  in  three  parts.     By  A.  G.  Jewitt.     Lincoln, 
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printed  by  W.  Marrat,  for  A.  Jewitt,  Kimberworth,  near  Rotherham, 
1 8 15."  There  is  a  list  of  subscribers  headed  with  the  following: 
"  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  (6  copies) ;  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent  and  Strathem  (4  copies),"  and  other 
noble  names  follow.  It  is  edited  by  the  author^s  father,  who  in  the 
preface  says  :  "  The  author  (the  eldest  of  eight  living  children),  is  A 
young  man  yet  in  his  apprenticeship.  Ever  inclined  to  study,  he  has 
uniformly  shunned  the  frivolous  diversions  of  the  youth  of  his  age, 
and  the  exercise  of  those  poetical  talents  with  which  Heaven  has 
endowed  him,  has  formed  the  principal  Amusement  of  his  Minority." 
We  learn  from  the  same  preface  that  the  composition  was  commenced 
in  October,  1813,  and  after  having  been  put  aside  for  nine  or  ten 
months  was  taken  up  again,  and  the  completed  manuscript  handed  to 
the  editor  in  March,  18 15,  with  the  following  inscription:  "To  Mr. 
Arthur  Jewitt,  Kimberworth  School,  Yorkshire,  late  master  of  Scars- 
dale  Place  Seminary,  Buxton,  these  effusions,  descriptive  of  a  tract  of 
country  to  which  he  has  akeady  devoted  the  labours  of  his  pen,  and 
where  he  once  hoped  to  find  a  resting  place  for  life,  are,  with  the 
most  pleasurable  sensations,  inscribed,  as  a  tribute  due  from  filial 
affection,  by  his  son,  A.  G.  Jewitt,  Gainsburgh,  March  6th,  181 5." 
And  thus  the  editor  rededicates  the  book :  "  His  Royal  Highness 
George,  Prince  of  Wales,  Regent  of  Great  Britain.  Your 
Royal  Highness  is  well  aware,  that  when  a  person  wishes  to  perform 
something  extraordinarily  well^  he  nine  times  out  of  ten  does  it 
extremely  ilL  In  this  predicament  I  stand  at  present,  for,  penetrated 
by  Your  Royal  Highness'  condescension  in  permitting  your  august 
name  to  dignify  the  list  of  subscribers  to  this  little  work,  I  would  fain 
return  a  suitable  acknowledgment,  but  cannot  find  words  to  express 
my  sentiments.  Permit  me,  therefore,  as  the  only  token  of  gratitude 
in  my  power,  to  lay  the  Wanderings  of  Memory  at  Your  Royal 
Highness'  feet,  and  to  subscribe  myself  Your  Royal  Highness'  most 
obedient,  and  obliged,  humble  Servant,  the  Editor." 

The  high  merit  of  the  poem  is  maintained  throughout,  and  it  is 
well  worthy  of  republication,  especially  for  sale  to  visitors  to  the  many 
charming  resorts  of  the  Peak  and  its  neighbourhood.  It  is  illustrated 
with  numerous  wood-cuts,  which  appear  to  be  the  crude  juvenile  work 
of  the  author's  younger  brother  Orlando,  afterwards  so  famous. 

Arthur  Jewitt,  senior,  was  an  enthusiastic  botanist,  and  his  eldest 
son  (so  did  the  others)  appears  to  have  inherited  the  same  taste. 
The  divisions  of  his  poem  are  termed  **  Flights,"  and  thus  commences 
Flight  II. : 

"  Arise,  my  Muse, — Behold  the  orb  of  day 

Ascends,  resplendent  his  ethereal  way ; 

His  kindline  beams  illume  the  wide  expanse. 

And  in  the  light-dispersing  vapours  dance. 

Each  grassy  turf,  each  op'ning  flow'r,  besprent 

By  the  soft  dew-drop,  yields  a  fracjrant  scent. 

The  grateful  odour  mixes  with  the  gale, 

Flies  o'er  the  hill  and  sweeps  along  the  vale. 

The  slender  Bell-flower  sips  the  morning  dew, 

Which  adds  fresh  lustre  to  its  native  blue ; 
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The  lesser  Sun-flower  o'er  the  lime-rock  creeps, 
And,  while  she  hails  her  glorious  lover,  weeps  ; 
His  flowery  head  the  Carduus  proudly  rears  ; 
The  purple  heath  smiles  welcome  through  her  tears ; 
£v'n  high  bom  Rubus,  blushing,  lifts  her  head, 
With  mountain-violet,  from  their  mossy  bed. 
To  their  old  tracks  the  fleecy  flocks  resort, 
Where  the  young  lambs  begm  their  daily  sport ; 
Each  feathered  chorister  attunes  his  voice, — 
All  Nature's  children  with  the  mom  rejoice." 

The  allusion  in  "  The  lesser  Sunflower "  to  the  metamorphosis  ot 
the  beautiful  Clytie  and  her  weeping  gaze  at  the  ever-adored  Apollo, 
is  as  happy  as  it  is  brief. 

And  these  are  his  father's  notes,  in  rotation,  on  the  above-named 
flora  of  the  Peak  : — 

"  The  Campanula  rotundifolia  of  Linneus,  which  grows  very  plenti- 
fully in  the  Peak.'* 

"  The  Cistus  Helianthemum^  a  beautiful  little  plant  peculiar  to  the 
limestone  soil.  In  the  Peak,  the  rocks  are  for  the  most  part  covered 
with  it,  and  its  yellow  flowers,  eyed  with  a  deep  orange,  and  set  off* 
with  its  light  green  leaves,  add  an  almost  inconceivable  beauty  to 
their  appearance." 

"  The  Carduus  HelenioideSy  a  tall,  beautiful  plant  of  the  Thistle  kind, 
with  large  smooth  leaves,  white  underneath  and  green  above,  bearing 
a  fine  head  of  light  purple  flowers.  It  grows  very  plentifully  in  the 
fields  near  Buxton ;  and  in  some  parts  of  the  Peak  is  known  by  the 
name  of  All-Leaf;  about  Taddington  it  is  frequently  gathered  for 
smoking  with  Tobacco." 

"The  Erica  Vulgaris  and  Erica  TetrcUix^  with  which  the  uncul- 
tivated hills  and  moors  in  the  Peak  are  in  a  great  measure  covered, 
and  from  which,  when  in  flower,  they  contract  that  beautiful  purple 
tint  which  distinguishes  them  at  a  distance." 

"  The  Rubus  ChamcemoruSy  a  low  plant  of  two  or  three  leaves,  which 
produces  the  Cloud-berry,  and  is  peculiar  to  high  situations.  It 
grows  on  the  summit  of  Ajc-edge,  on  the  Fynn  near  Ashford,  and  on 
some  other  of  the  highest  hills  of  the  Peak." 

**  Viola  Grandiflora^  or  Yellow  Rock  Violet,  a  plant  which  covers  a 
great  part  of  the  high  lands  about  Buxton,  and  adds  a  singular  beauty 
to  their  appearance." 

Many  years  later,  when  the  young  author  of  the  "  Wanderings  of 
Memory"  had  not  only  finished  his  apprenticeship,  but  had  long 
closed  his  beneficent  earthly  career,  his  father,  who  had  l)een  living 
some  years  at  Oxford,  revisited  the  Pride  of  the  Peak,  and  was 
re-inspired  with  the  following  rhapsody,  which  shows  the  similarity  of 
the  genius  and  tastes  of  the  father  and  son  : 

"O  give  me  the  land  where  the  wild-thyme  grows 
The  heathery  dales  among, 
Where  Sol's  own  flower  with  crimson  eye 
Creeps  the  sun-burnt  banks  along  ! 
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Where  the  beetling  Tor  hangs  over  the  dell, 

While  its  pinnacles  pierce  the  sky ; 
And  its  foot  is  laved  by  the  waters  pure 

Of  the  lively  murmuring  Wye. 
Oh  !  give  me  the  land  where  the  crimson  heather, 
The  thyme,  and  the  bilberry  grow  together. 

O  where  upon  earth  is  another  land 

So  green,  so  fine,  so  fair  ? 
Can  any  within  Old  England's  bounds 

With  the  heathery  land  compare? 
The  mountain  air,  the  crystal  springs, — 

Where  health  has  established  her  throne, — 
The  flood -swollen  torrent,  the  bright  cascade. 

Belong  to  this  land  alone  ; 
Oh  !  give  me  the  land  where  grow  together 
The  marj'rum,  cistus,  and  purple  heather. 

Oxford  may  boast  its  hundred  spires, 

Its  colleges,  halls,  and  towers ; 
Built  in  an  ague  breeding  marsh, 

Are  the  Muses'  and  Learning's  bowers. 
Oh  !  tell  me  not  of  the  sluggish  stream 

Too  lazy  to  creep  along ; 
Too  dull  to  inspire  a  poet's  theme, — 

It  is  not  the  land  of  song  ! 
No  !  give  me  the  land  where  grow  together 
The  cistus,  the  thyme,  and  the  purple  heather." 

In  the  printed  "  Wanderings  "  there  is  a  note  to  that  part,  which  I 
copied  from  the  manuscript,  describing  the  interior  of  the  labouring 
man's  hut.  I  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  word  "  Doshfean,"  and 
am  glad  to  find  in  this  note  by  the  editor  an  explanation  of  it.  He 
says : 

"  To  those  who  are  strangers  to  the  Peak  it  will  l)e  necessary  to 
observe  that  the  bread  universally  eaten  by  the  labouring  people  is 
made  of  oatmeal,  mixed  with  water,  and  left  for  eight  or  ten  hours  to 
femient,  previously  to  its  being  baked,  by  which  it  becomes  very  sour 
and  very  light.  The  leaven^  as  it  is  called,  is  then  poured  and  spread 
on  a  flat  stone,  or  an  iron  plate,  well  greased,  placed  over  a  fire,  or 
built  with  a  furnace  underneath  it,  where  it  remains  till  it  has  become 
diVj  enough  to  bear  turning.  After  the  under  side  is  sufficiently  baked, 
it  is  turned  a  second  time,  in  which  situation  it  remains  till  it  is  ready 
to  be  taken  off  the  stone. 

"  The  vessel  in  which  the  leaven  is  made  is  called  a  dosh^n  or 
dashan ;  the  shovel-shaped  board  with  which  the  cake  is  turned  on 
the  baking-stone  {ox  bakestone)  is  called  a  cake-sprittle  or  backboard 
(perhaps  more  properly  bake-hoard\  and  the  long  knife  with  which  the 
edges  of  the  cake  are  loosened  from  the  stone,  in  order  to  admit  the 
cake-sprittle^  is  called  a  sliced 

At  the  end  of  the  volume  "Wanderings  of  Memory"  there  is  a 
notice  to  subscribers  that  "  In  the  course  of  a  few  months  will  be 
published  in  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  price  as  fhe  Wander- 
ings, a  selection  of  twenty-four  poetical  pieces,  written  previous  to  that 
poem,  by  A.  G.  Jewitt;  and  entitled  *  Amusements  of  Minority.' 
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The  following  are  among  the  pieces  selected:  'Creation/  *The 
Birth  of  the  Trent,'  *Ode  to  Melancholy,'  *  Progress  of  Music,' 
'Osric  and  Editha,'  *  Monody  on  H.  K.  White,'  *Elegy  on  a  Lady,' 

*  The  Greenland  Sailor,  a  Tale  too  true,'  *  Monologue  on  Thunder,' 

*  Soliloquy  on  Sleep,'  *  Address  to  a  Sleeping  Pig,'  'Contemplation 
on  Night,'  Kimberworth,  near  Rotherham,  November  loth,  1815." 
It  is  also  announced  that  this  notice  and  other  supplementary  matters 
of  the  volume  are  "Printed  at  the  Private  Press  of  A.  Jewitt,  Engraver, 
Kimberworth." 

Llewellynn  Jewitt's  next  eldest  brother,  as  I  have  said,  was  Orlando 
Jewitt  the  eminent  engraver  and  draughtsman,  who  was  probably,  of  all 
wood  engravers,  the  most  industrious  and  successful  illustrator  of  the 
literature  of  his  generation,  especially  architectural  and  antiquarian. 
Another  brother,  Edwin,  besides  being  a  clever  engraver,  was  author 
of  a  "  Manual  of  Illuminated  and  Missal  Painting,  with  an  Historical 
Introduction  by  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  P\S.A."  There  are  some  pretty 
illuminated  plates  in  this  work,  by  Orlando  Jewitt.  Thus  the  Jewitts 
were  a  talented  family,  and  Llewellynn,  the  seventeenth  child,  was  the 
greatest  genius  of  them  all. 

And  now  it  is  time  that  the  Northern  Star,  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
should  shed  a  little  light  upon  the  early  working  and  shaping  of  the 
destiny  of  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  while  he  lay  cradled  at  Kimberworth. 
The  house  there  in  which  he  was  born  was  a  large  and  handsome 
structure,  with  a  stone-slab  roof,  w^ith  two  wings,  and  eleven  windows 
to  the  front,  around  which  clustered  the  jessamine.  And  they  looked 
out  upon  beautiful  gardens,  both  of  fruit  and  flowers,  in  which  large 
vases  were  dotted  here  and  there ;  and  the  carriage  drive,  at  the  right- 
hand  side,  was  beautifully  edged  with  flower  beds.  When  Llewellynn 
was  born,  his  brother  Orlando  was  seventeen  years  and  four  months 
old,  and  was  already  a  clever  artist,  both  with  the  pencil  and  the 
graver.  In  May,  181 7,  when  his  little  baby-brother  was  only  six 
months  old,  and  himself  was  a  month  or  two  short  of  eighteen  years, 
Orlando  had  a  holiday  before  him,  and  he  chose  to  spend  it  in  a 
walking  tour  through  a  part  of  Derbyshire,  which  appears  to  have 
been  new  to  him.  In  July  was  to  appear  the  first  number  of  his 
father's  new  magazine,  the  Northern  Star,  and  he  prepared  for  it  an 
account  of  his  tour,  which  he  completed  in  the  August  number.  It 
appears  to  have  been  in  connection  with  this  tour  that  in  a  very  few 
months  after  it  the  Jewitts  all  removed  from  Kimberworth,  and  settled 
at  Dufiield,  in  Derbyshire.  Thus  little  Llewellynn,  without  being 
consulted  in  the  matter,  was  carried  from  his  native  shire,  and  not 
permitted  to  grow  up  a  good  Yorkshireman,  like  his  ancestors  before 
him,  and  his  brothers  around  him,  but  was  planted  where  he  was 
destined  to  grow  up  a  distinguished  Derbyshireman  instead.  This 
"  Tour  in  Derbyshire  "  is  very  interesting  on  its  own  account,  from  the 
graphic  freshness  of  the  young  holiday  tourist,  whoever  he  might  be, 
with  his  keen  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  and  the  good.  But  it  is 
still  more  interesting  in  being  written  by  Orlando  Jewitt — which  is 
not  confessed  in  the  book — ^and  in  its  probable  influence  upon  the 
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career  of  the  hero  of  this  work.  For  young  Orlando,  owing  to  his 
rapid  progress  in  his  self-acquired  arts  of  the  draughtsman  and  wood 
engraver,  had  become  of  great  importance  to  the  family,  and  his 
wishes  as  to  the  locality  of  the  future  home,  where  he  was  to  exercise 
his  talents  to  so  much  profit,  would  have  great  weight.  I  \yi\\  there- 
fore, fully  transcribe  the  "Tour."  And  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
telling  the  reader  that  this  volume  will,  all  along,  be  more  of  a  scrap- 
book  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  my  friend,  than  his  mere  strict, 
straightforward  biography.  For  instead  of  keeping  to  the  highway  of 
his  career,  I  shall  be  as  a  child  wandering  in  the  lanes  and  fields  of 
flowery  June,  hither  and  thither,  onward  and  back  again,  gathering 
every  suitable  blossom  of  beauty  that  I  may  find,  far  and  near,  on  the 
right  hand  and  on  the  left,  wherewith  to  enrich  his  tribute-wreath.  In 
fact  my  journey  will  somewhat  resemble  the  ramble  of  uncle  Toby, 
lineally  shown  in  "Tristram  Shandy,"  determinedly  erratic,  that  it 
may  be  of  more  varied  interest ;  yet  gradually  progressive.  Curiously 
enough,  Llewellynn  Jewitt  himself  engraved  that  lineal  illustration  for 
one  of  the  editions  of  "Tristram  Shandy."  I  have  it  among  the 
proofs  of  his  earliest  wood-cuts  that  were  made  after  his  marriage. 
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CHAPTER    III 

ORLANDO  JEWITT'S  HOLIDAY  TOUR  IN  DERBYSHIRE,  IN  MAY,  1817. — 
HIS  START  FROM  SHEFFIELD  ;  RINGING  LOW  ;  THE  EAST  MOOR,  ITS 
FLORA  AND  ITS  DRUIDICAL  REMAINS  ;  A  PHANTOM  SCENE  WITH  A 
NOBLE  LORD  IN  IT  ;  GRINDLEFORD  BRIDGE  ;  STONEY  MIDDLETON  ; 
MIDDLETON  DALE  ;  A  LOVE  STORY  AND  A  LOVER*S  LEAP  ;  THE  ROCK 
GARDENS;   CUCKLET   DALE;   EYAM    AND   THE   PLAGUE. 

JE  have  glanced  at  the  poetry  of  the  boy  Arthur  George 
Jewitt,  eloquently  declaring  to  the  humble  labourer 
that  his  lot  admits  of  as  much  real  happiness  as  that 
of  the  rich — how  different  in  its  teaching  to  the 
ravings  of  the  popular  orators  of  our  time  all  over  this 
little  round  world !  We  have  glanced  at  both  the  poetry  and  the 
prose  of  his  father,  Arthur  Jewitt ;  we  shall  learn  hereafter  that  his 
grandfather,  another  Arthur,  was  remarkably  eloquent ;  we  shall  now 
admire  the  prose  of  his  younger  brother,  Orlando,  a  boy  not  yet 
eighteen,  and  shall  no  longer  wonder  at  the  future  eloquence  of  the 
little  baby  brother,  Llewellynn,  now  six  months  old,  whom  Orlando 
probably  kissed  in  his  cot  yesterday  when  he  left  home  for  Sheffield, 
to  make  a  fair  start  thence  early  in  the  morning. 

He  thus  writes  to  his  father's  magazine  : 

"tour   in   DERBYSHIRE. 

"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Northern  Star. 

"  The  beauties  of  Derbyshire  have  been  so  frequently  the  theme  of 
admiration ; — its  metals  and  minerals,  its  plants,  fossils,  antiquities, 
and  medicinal  springs,  so  repeatedly  the  objects  of  research  and 
description,  furnishing  subjects  for  the  pen  of  the  tourist  and  the  man 
of  science,  the  pencil  of  the  artist,  and  the  song  of  the  poet,  that  I 
had  long  nourished  an  inclination,  not  only  to  view  for  myself  those 
charms  which  have,  time  out  of  mind,  been  sung  and  said  by  others, 
but  also,  having  opportunity  for  the  purpose,  to  traverse  over  the 
greater  part  of  this  enchanting  county,  and  leisurely  to  survey 

**The  fountain's  fall,  the  river's  flow, 
The  woody  valleys,  warm  and  low  ; 
The  windy  summit,  wild  and  high. 
Roughly  rushing  on  the  sky; 
The  pleasant  seat,  the  ruin  d  tower. 
The  naked  rock,  the  shady  bow'r ; 
The  town  and  village,  dome  and  farm. 
With  all  that  can  the  fancy  charm. 

C 
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**  The  feelings  to  which  these  varied  objects  have  given  rise  in  my 
mind  shall  be  faithfully  described ;  and  though  I  profess  to  portray 
only  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  country,  yet  I  trust  that  my 
*  Pedestrian  Excursion  in  Derbyshire '  will  not  be  deemed  altogether 
uninteresting  by  a  majority  of  your  readers. 

"  Having  ordered  my  trunk  forward  to  Buxton  by  the  coach,  put  a 
few  books  and  a  clean  shirt  in  my  pocket,  I  set  out  from  Sheffield  on  a 
fine  spring  morning,  at  five  o'clock.  The  different  points  of  view  in 
which  the  town  was  presented,  as  I  slowly  ascended  the  hill,  were  very 
interesting;  and  whilst  I  noticed  the  columns  of  smoke  emerging 
from  the  chimneys,  apparently  in  sufficient  volume  to  hide  the  rays  of 
the  sun  from  the  inhabitants,  I  could  not  but  congratulate  myself  on 
breathing  a  purer  atmosphere. 

"By  the  time  I  reached  Ringing  Low  (where  the  castellated 
appearance  of  the  inn  and  toll-house  would  induce  in  a  foreigner  the 
supposition  of  its  being  an  important  barrier),  I  was  prepared  for 
breakfast,  after  which  I  continued  my  journey,  entering  immediately 
on  the  East  Moor,  probably  so  called  from  its  forming  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Derbyshire.  It  is  a  rude  and  sterile  tract  of  land,  ex- 
tending in  a  direction  from  north  to  south  for  a  very  considerable 
distance ;  cold  and  forbidding  in  its  appearance,  and  without  a  tree, 
a  hedge,  or  bush,  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  prospect.  Yet  it  is 
not  devoid  of  interest ;  nay,  to  me  it  possessed  it  in  the  highest 
degree.  Composed  of  gently  rounded  hills,  rising  one  behind  another 
in  many  an  interminable  series,  it  produces  a  landscape  soft  in  its 
gradations,  and  pleasing  in  its  arrangement ;  while  a  tottering  crag,  or 
enormous  stone,  peering  from  the  purple  heath,  and  overtopped  by  a 
solitary  mountain  sheep,  presents  a  foreground  properly  suited  to 
such  a  scene.  To  the  east  and  south  the  prospect  is  indeed  extensive. 
I  knew  not  the  names  of  the  places  which  I  saw,  but  I  am  informed 
that  on  a  clear  day,  Sheffield,  Rotherham,  Chesterfield,  Dronfield,  and 
Holmsfield,  are  all  in  sight ;  while  Wentworth  House  and  Park,  the 
tall  spire  of  Laughton-le-Morthen,  and  numerous  villas  and  villages, 
conspired  to  form  a  scene  which  is  but  rarely  surpassed ;  and  the 
calm  solitude  which  reigned  around  me  gave  a  zest  to  the  enjoyment 
of  it  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  language  to  describe.  I  know 
not  how  it  is  (for  I  am  not  skilful  in  tracing  effects  to  the  causes  which 
produce  them),  but  wandering  over  these  moors  seemed  to  fill  me 
with  new  energies,  and  raise  me  above  myself  Increased  strength 
and  elasticity  pervaded  my  frame,  my  ideas  flowed  more  freely,  and  as 
the  prospect  expanded  before  me,  I  enjoyed  sensations  to  which  in  a 
more  cultivated  but  confined  district,  I  am  altogether  a  stranger." 
He  then  quotes  Beattie's  grand  lines  on  solitude  as  expressing  his 
own  feelings,  and  continues  : 

"  This  moor  produces  the  bilberry^  the  clusterberry^  the  crowberry^ 
and  in  some  places  the  cranberry.  The  two  former  afford  a  profitible 
employment  in  the  season,  for  a  number  of  poor  women  and  children, 
who  find  a  ready  market  for  them  in  the  neighbouring  towns.  These, 
with  two  of  the  ericas^  were  in  bloom,  and  by  the  agreeable  variety 
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of  their  tints,  enlivened  the  moor  and  gave  a  richness  and  variety  to 
the  herbage." 

Yes,  and  had  he  been  "  skilful  in  tracing  effects  to  the  causes  which 
produce  them,"  he  would  have  found  that  his  beatified  condition  of 
body  and  mind  was  chiefly  due  to  the  ozonization  of  the  moorland 
atmosphere  by  this  moorland  herbage — the  berry  plants  and  the  heath 
— acting  upon  health  and  a  predisposition  for  holiday  happiness.  If 
this  "  Tour  in  Derbyshire  "  was  ever  interesting  to  the  readers  of  the 
Northern  Star  in  1817,  how  much  more  interesting  to  us  now  must 
be  the  following  words  of  the  young  tourist,  Orlando  Jewitt : 

"  Here  also  are  to  be  found  barrows  or  loutes  (ancient  places  of 
sepulture),  rocking  stones,  basons^  and  other  Druidical  remains.  But 
I  am  not  versed  in  the  lore  of  antiquity,  and  the  description  of  these 
relics  of  the  times  that  are  gone,  is  fitted  for  a  stronger  pen  than  mine." 

He  had  been  looking  back  again  and  again,  as  he  tells  us,  towards 
the  north-east  as  he  ascended  the  hill,  rejoicing  in  his  own  escape  from 
the  smoke  of  Sheffield,  the  habitation  of  his  forefathers  for  generations ; 
and  he  had  gazed  beyond  Sheffield,  in  the  same  direction,  at  another 
great  smoke,  the  smoke  of  Rotherham,  and  two  miles  westward  of  that, 
in  the  same  parish,  was  ancient  Kimberworth,  where  iron  was  forged 
for  the  arms  and  armour  of  mailed  knights,  long  before  the  days 
of  Ivanhoe — ^and  this  is  Ivanhoe-land.  And  there  at  Kimberworth 
lay  cradled  the  tourist's  little  baby-brother,  Llewellynn.  And  there 
was  the  child  destined  to  wield  the  "  stronger  pen,"  and  to  become 
the  learned  examiner  and  expounder  of  those  very  "  barrows  and 
lowes,"  and  to  add  so  largely  to  "  the  lore  of  antiquity."  And,  alas  I 
the  relics  which  he  afterwards  took  from  those  barrows — the  flint  and 
bronze  implements,  and  the  fragments  of  bones  and  cinerary  urns, 
and  other  vestiges  of  the  prehistoric  past,  are  now  round  about  me 
where  I  am  writing  the  history  of  that  child — ^a  history  then  belonging 
to  the  inscrutable  future.  I  say  alas  !  because  these  treasures  which 
he  had  valued  so  much  were  added  to  my  collections  by  his  wish 
when  a  great  sorrow  had  overwhelmed  him,  and  destroyed  his  interest 
in  them.  These  were  his  words,  written  to  me  when  I  protested 
strongly  against  his  expressed  desire  to  add  his  antiquities  to  mine : 

"They  have  been  a  source  of  joy  and  interest  to  me-^intense  interest 
— but  I  have  no  heart  now  for  them,  and  no  motive  for  continuing 
my  collections.  My  mind  can  never,  after  my  deep  sorrow,  take 
interest  again  in  much  that  before  was  a  joy  to  me." 

In  this  place  let  us  conjure  up  over  the  cradle  of  that  child  a 
phantom  scene  of  his  future  history,  which  will  be  found  exactly 
realized  later  on. 

The  child  has  become  a  stately  man,  and,  although  he  was  not 
consulted  when  it  was  done,  he  does  not  complain  that  they  made 
him  into  a  Derbyshireman  instead  of  a  Yorkshireman,  for  he  loves  the 
county  and  its  people.  He  has  chosen  for  his  home  Winster  Hall  on 
the  High  Peak,  and  the  completion  of  a  great  pubh'c  service  which 
he  has  rendered  to  the  people  of  Winster,  is  being  celebrated  with 
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great  rejoicings.  Behold  in  the  phantasmagoric  scene  how  the  town 
is  gaily  decorated  for  the  occasion.  Flags  wave  from  every  house, 
and  garlands  are  suspended  at  frequent  intervals  across  the  streets. 
The  bells  of  the  Parish  Church  ring  out  a  merry  peal,  and  the  in- 
habitants testify  in  every  way  their  pleasure  at  the  event.  After  a 
ceremony  has  been  performed  and  a  great  benefit  has  been  conferred 
upon  all  the  inhabitants,  some  of  the  magnates  of  the  county  sit  down 
to  a  public  luncheon,  with  Llewellynn  Je\^itt  in  the  chair ;  in  proposing 
whose  health  Lord  George  Cavendish  says  :  "  Mr.  Jewitt  is  a  gentle- 
man well  known,  not  only  to  us,  but  to  all  Derbyshire,  and  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  for  his  literary  attainments.  The 
position  which  he  holds  as  an  antiquarian  is  congenial  with  his 
residence,  for  no  country  is  richer  than  the  High  Peak  in  monuments 
and  relics  of  the  olden  time.  It  has  been  his  pleasure  to  unite  with 
the  late  Mr.  Bateman  in  researches  into  the  barrows  and  other 
antiquities,  and  to  describe  them  in  beautiful  and  glowing  language 
(cheers).  We  are  all  under  an  obligation  to  Mr.  Jewitt  for  this,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Winster  are  also  under  an  especial  debt  of  gratitude 
toJiim,"  etc.  This  phantom  scene  over  the  cradle  is  fitly  conjured 
up  by  Orlando  Jewitt^s  remarks  about  the  barrows  and  the  **  stronger 
pen."  Now  let  it  become  a  dissolving  view,  to  reappear  more  com- 
pletely in  its  proper  place ;  let  little  Llewellynn  slumber  on  with 
his  future  so  inscrutable  then,  and  let  his  brother  Orlando  proceed 
with  the  account  of  his  tour  : 

"  The  hand  of  cultivation  has  been  extended  to  these  wastes,  and 
in  a  few  years  will  effect  a  considerable  change  in  their  appearance. 
Mr.  Farey  observes  *that  every  part  of  the  Derbyshire  hills  might 
easily  be  clothed  with  grass,  or  with  timber  and  wood  ; '  and  that  *  finer 
plantations  of  larch  and  Scotch  firs  need  not  be  seen  than  many  that 
are  intermixed  with,  and  in  the  very  same  stratum  and  soil,  with 
these  unproductive  and  very  disgraceful  heaths  or  moors.'  As  I  con- 
tinued my  route  I  observed  a  new  farmhouse  at  a  little  distance  to 
the  left  of  the  road ;  it  appeared  surrounded  with  recent  enclosures 
and  plantations,  and  I  hope  that  the  proprietor  will  ultimately  reap 
the  reward  of  his  praiseworthy  exertions.  The  road,  on  leaving  the 
moor,  winds  for  a  short  time  through  a  wood  ;  a  hill  rises  abruptly  on 
the  left,  and  on  the  right  is  a  deep  valley  abounding  with  romantic 
scenery.  A  little  further  is  a  respectable  inn  where  a  poor  maniac  has 
long  been  favoured  with  a  residence.  She  possesses,  I  am  told,  more 
bodily  strength  than  is  usually  allotted  to  females  ;  her  appearance  is 
rather  masculine,  and  she  is  remarkable  for  regularly  meeting  the 
Manchester  coach,  which  she  accompanies  for  a  short  distance,  singing 
or  dancing  in  the  most  uncouth  manner.  A  little  further  is  Gfindie- 
ford  Bridge^  on  which  I  rested,  dwelling  with  admiration  on  the 
picturesque  scenery  of  the  valley.  The  bays  and  capes  formed  by 
the  Derwent  in  its  course  give  it  a  wonderful  variety,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  Chatsworth  in  the  distance  adds  to  the  richness  of  the  scene 

"About  two  miles  more  brought  me  to  Stoney  Middkton,  This 
little  town  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  a  narrow  dale,  formed  by  the 
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apparent  dislocation  of  a  series  of  limestone  rocks,  which  form  on 
each  side  an  almost  perpendicular  wall  of  enormous  altitude.  Some, 
of  the  houses  are  in  the  bottom  of  the  dale,  others  are  built  along  the 
ledges  of  the  rocks,  almost  to  their  very  summit,  formed  of  lime- 
stones, unhewn  and  unshapen,  as  when  severed  from  the  quarry.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  convert  Middleton  into  a  bathing-place, 
but  hitherto  with  little  success,  for  though  the  water  of  Saint  Martin's 
well  is  highly  medicinal,  the  forbidding  aspect  of  the  country,  the 
manners  of  the  inhabitants,  the  smoke  of  the  limekilns,  and  the 
continual  blasting  of  the  rocks,  render  it  a  place  totally  unfit  for  the 
residence  of  an  invalid. 

^  "  Middleton  Dale,  Some  years  ago  this  dale  must  have  been  more 
beautiful  than  it  is  at  present ;  for  the  last  twenty  years  almost  the 
whole  of  the  labourers  in  Middleton  and  Eyam  have  been  emplpyed 
in  breaking  down  the  rocks,  burning  them  into  lime,  or  carrying  away 
the  fragments  to  the  foundries  at  Chesterfield  \  the  upper  pauts  of  the 
torrs  only  remain  entire,  and  they  present  an  exact  appearance  of  a 
congeries  of  Saxon  towers,  in  which  the  eye  of  fancy  traces  the 
mouldings,  and  even  the  marks  of  the  chisel.  Their  summits, 
crowned  with  shrubs  or  fringed  with  wall-flowers,  increase  the  decep- 
tion, and  in  a  mist,  or  on  the  close  of  evening,  almost  convince  the 
'  spectator  that  he  stands  at  the  entrance  of  some  giant's  castle,  whose 
frowning  turrets  seem  to  threaten  him  with  instant  destruction. 

"  One  of  these  rocks,  at  the  foot  of  which  stands  a  common  pot- 
house, is  called  the  Lm'et^s  Leap  ;  a  frightful  precipice,  of  a  height  too 
great  for  me,  unaccustomed  to  such  measures,  even  to  guess  at.  It  is 
composed  of  two  rocks,  piled  one  upon  another,  the  uppermost  of 
which  stands  a  few  yards  backward  from  the  front  of  the  lower  one ; 
each  part  abounds  in  fissures,  and  each  is  decorated  with  hazles, 
buckthorns,  and  other  shrubs,  which,  breaking  the  profile,  take  away 
the  otherwise  tame  monotony  of  the  rock,  and  render  it  an  object  at 
once  interesting  and  picturesque.  This  rock  is  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  village,  and  is  sure  to  be  pointed  out  to  the  notice  of  a 
stranger.  It  has,  indeed,  a  better  title  to  the  name  it  bears  than  any 
other  I  have  seen  or  heard  of  since  the  days  of  Sappho,  as  the  follow- 
ing narrative  will  prove.  The  accompanying  sketch  [a  wood-cut  by 
the  tourist  himself  J  will  give  some  idea  of  this  place. 

"  About  sixty  years  ago,  Hannah  Baddeley  formed  an  attachment 
for  a  young  man  who  lodged  in  her  father's  house,  in  consequence  of 
the  attention  he  paid  to  her,  and  the  professions  of  affection  which  he 
was  constantly  repeating.  She  believed  him  sincere,  when  alas !  he 
was  merely  gallant;  for  it  is  not  in  towns  only  that  beings  in  the 
shape  of  men  can  trifle  with  the  feelings  and  sport  with  the  affections 
of  the  fairer  part  of  the  creation :  wherever  duplicity  may  have  had 
its  origin,  whether  in  the  crowded  cit)*  or  the  secluded  dale,  we  now 
too  frequently  meet  with  it  in  every  situation,  destroying  alike  the 
peace  of  the  palace  and  the  cottage.  When  Hannah  found  that  she 
had  been  deceived,  and  that  the  same  soft  tale  which  Johnson  had 
told  to  her,  he  had  whispered  to  every  damsel  in  the  village,  she  lost 
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all  hope  of  earthly  happiness,  sunk  into  a  state  of  settled  melancholy, 
and  seemed  fast  hastening  to  her  grave,  stricken  at  the  heart,  and 
pining  away  with  secret  sorrow.  But  life  had  become  a  burden  to 
her,  and  the  course  of  nature  far  too  slow  in  taking  off  the  load.  She 
left  her  sleepless  bed  early  one  summer's  morning,  and  gained  the  top 
of  the  rock  I  have  been  describing,  which  is  level,  or  nearly  so,  with 
the  surface  of  a  large  pasture,  then  divesting  herself  of  her  bonnet, 
her  cap  and  handkerchief,  she  laid  them  on  the  brow,  and,  with  all 
her  force,  threw  herself  down  the  frightful  precipice,  in  hopes  to  finish 
her  woes  and  her  life  together.  But  by  a  singular  interposition  of 
Providence,  she  was  not  permitted  to  commit  suicide.  Some  of 
the  shrubs  which  jut  out  of  the  rock  entangling  her  clothes,  broke  the 
force  of  her  fall,  by  supporting  her  until  her  garments  gave  way,  and 
dropt  her  gently  on  another  tuft ;  in  this  manner  she  proceeded  to  the 
bottom,  where  a  saw-pit,  partly  filled  with  saw-dust,  from  recent  work- 
ing, received  her,  almost  without  a  bruise  !  Here  she  lay,  exhausted 
with  what  she  had  undergone,  and  unable  from  weakness  to  crawl  out, 
till  the  workmen,  coming  to  their  employment,  raised  her  up,  and  she 
walked  home  without  help.  On  being  questioned  how  she  came  into 
that  situation,  she  said  she  was  walking  up  the  Dale  to  fetch  the  cows, 
when  her  foot  slipt,  and  she  fell  in :  but  her  bonnet,  cap  and  hand- 
kerchief being  found  in  the  field  above,  and  pieces  of  her  clothes 
being  seen  hanging  on  the  bushes  in  various  parts  of  the  rock, 
demonstrated  at  once  the  course  she  had  taken.  Her  fall,  however, 
had  a  good  effect.  While  lying  in  the  saw-pit  she  had  ruminated  on 
her  condition,  and  repented  of  her  folly ;  and  it  appears,  by  her  subse- 
quent conduct,  she  had  profited  by  her  escape,  for  she  conquered  her 
inclination,  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  till  within  these  few  years,  and 
died  respected  and  lamented.  This,  then,  may  truly  be  called  a 
Lover's  Leap,  and  there  are  many  people  now  living  in  Middleton 
who  can  verify  the  fact ;  and  who,  from  that  time  until  her  death, 
were  acquainted  with  Hannah  Baddeley.  Johnson  soon  after  left  the 
neighbourhood ;  probably  this  occurrence  might  have  the  good  effect 
of  inducing  him  to  act  and  speak  with  more  sincerity  to  the  females 
with  whom  he  was  afterwards  acquainted." 

This  narration  of  Orlando  Jewitt,  written  in  1817,  sets  at  rest  the 
question  of  the  locality  of  this  perilous  leap  and  remarkable  escape. 
It  has  been  attributed  to  the  place  called  Lover's  Leap  near  Buxton. 
But  Orlando  Jewitt  conversed  with  the  very  people  who  personally 
knew  the  heroine  of  the  adventure.  It  seems  to  be  a  fixed  instinct, 
and  is  a  very  remarkable  one,  in  poor,  heart-broken  women—  screwed 
up  by  the  terrible  sorrow  of  some  great  wrong  to  the  desperate 
courage  of  destroying  themselves — to  take  off,  deliberately,  bonnet, 
cap,  shawl,  cape,  necktie,  or  gloves,  and  often  to  fold  them  neatly,  and 
place  them  carefully  aside,  before  taking  the  awful  leap  from  parapet, 
monument,  or  rock.  What  a  crushing  load  of  guilt  rests  with  the 
odious  scoundrel  who  drives  lovely,  timid,  reliant  woman  to  the  agony 
of  this  unnatural  courage  of  self-destruction  !  No  less  the  load,  the 
crushing  load  of  guilt,  if  the  poor,  reliant  and  deceived  one  escape 
the  courage — ^but  not  the  agony — and  live  on  a  dishonoured,  pitiable, 
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degraded  image  of  God — I  dare  not  say  lost  I — by  that  scoundrel's 
act.  I  feel  the  fitness  of  these  words  here,  because  it  is  as  Llewellynn 
Jewitt  would  have  spoken.  And  there- he  still  lies  cradled  at  Kimber- 
worth,  while  his  brother  Orlando  proceeds : 

"  After  passing  the  Lover's  Leap,  Middleton  Dale  increases  in  its 
interesting  appearance.  Huge  masses  of  rock  obtrude  themselves 
upon  the  eye,  as  varied  in  their  form  as  in  their  altitude.  Some 
nearly  naked ;  others  partially  covered  with  rock-plants  and  verdure  : 
here  assuming  the  appearance  of  a  castle  with  connected  towers  and 
buttresses ;  there  shooting  up  in  a  detached  giant  pile,  like  the  tall 
spire  of  a  church.  They  abound  with  fissures  and  caverns,  some  of 
which  are  of  a  considerable  extent ;  but  none,  so  far  as  I  could  learn, 
present  anything  particularly  attractive.  On  the  south  side  of  the  vale 
runs  a  small  but  rapid  stream,  bubbling  amongst  the  fallen  fragments 
of  the  rocks,  that  vainly  endeavour  to  impede  its  course ; — its  motion 
gives  a  sprightliness  to  the  scene,  and,  on  every  change  in  its  appear- 
ance, adds  to  the  beauty  of  this  romantic  dale. 

"  The  Rock  Gardens,  situated  on  a  promontory  at  the  corner  of  the 
two  dales  of  Middleton  and  Eyam,  are  yet  beautiful,  though  but  the 
shadow  of  what  they  have  been.  The  shelvings  of  the  rocks  are 
covered  with  luxuriant  trees  and  shrubs,  wildly  intermixed,  and 
appearing  to  grow  as  planted,  by  the  hand  of  nature.  Half  way  up  the 
rock  the  late  Mr.  Longsden,  of  Eyam,  to  whom  the  place  was  indebted 
for  its  embellishments,  had  constructed  a  grotto,  where  specimens  of 
the  choicest  and  most  beautiful  spars  and  fossils  of  the  county  were 
tastefully  displayed  to  the  admiring  spectator ;  while  a  vein  of  lead- 
ore,  placed  at  the  back  of  the  grotto,  gave  more  information  as  to  the 
appearance,  and  the  manner  of  finding  this  metal,  than  could  be 
attained  by  the  perusal  of  many  volumes.  But  these  are  gone ;  and 
only  enough  is  left  to  make  the  visitor  regret  the  destruction  of  the 
remainder. 

"  On  a  ledge  of  rock  beneath  the  grotto,  is  the  entrance  to  Merlin's 
Cave ;  but  having  neither  light  nor  guide,  I  made  no  attempt  to  explore 
it.  Higher  up,  and  directly  over  the  grotto,  is  a  kind  of  Martello 
tower ;  and  a  little  to  the  left,  on  the  summit  of  the  rock,  are  the 
remains  of  another  building,  where  the  wearied  traveller  may  yet  find 
a  seat,  and  enjoy  a  prospect,  varied,  extensive,  and  sublime.  A  walk, 
about  a  yard  wide,  runs  along  the  top  of  the  crags,  at  least  200  feet 
above  the  road ;  but  the  rocks  being  crowned  with  trees  and  shrubs, 
prevents  our  feeling  that  dread  which  walking  on  so  elevated  a  ridge 
must  otherwise  occasion,  and  gives  a  sense  of  security  in  the  absence 
of  which  terror  would  supersede  enjoyment,  and  the  eye  shrink  back 
from  the  contemplation  of  so  dreadful  a  precipice.  Sometimes  a 
projecting  mass  presented  itself  to  view,  and  enabled  me  to  contem- 
plate its  features  from  the  base  to  the  summit.  Some,  bold,  rugged, 
and  of  a  savage  aspect,  frown  on  the  vale  beneath,  and  present  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  milder  appearance  of  others,  whose  sides  are 
decorated  with  a  rich  variety  of  flowering  plants  and  herbage. 

*'  From  this  height  1  managed  to  make  my  way  through  a  wood 
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into  Cucklet  Dale,  and  soon  had  a  beautiful  view  of  that  singular 
perforated  rock,  which  has  obtained  the  name  of  Cucklet  Church.  Its 
history  is  well  known,  and  as  I  paused  to  admire  it,  imagination  pre- 
sented to  my  view  the  figure  of  the  truly  devoted  Mompesson,  earnest 
in  his  Master's  cause,  exhorting,  counselling,  and  comforting  the 
mourning  remnant  of  his  wretched  flock.  Eyam  was,  at  the  afflicting 
period  I  allude  to,  above  measure  favoured  in  the  attachment  of  its 
clergy,  for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Standley,  the  deprived  minister,  refused  to 
quit  his  post  in  the  hour  of  affliction,  and  remained  with  his  former 
flock,  assisting,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  the  unfortunate  sufferers." 

The  "  hour  of  affliction  "  referred  to  here  is  the  time  of  the  ravages 
of  the  Plague  at  Eyam,  respecting  which  I  will  presently  transcribe 
Orlando  Jewitt's  foot-note.     He  continues : 

"  The  Dale  itself  is  of  the  sweetest  and  most  romantic  description. 
The  variety  and  verdure  of  the  trees  add  greatly  to  its  effect,  yet  has 
the  planting  been  so  judiciously  conducted,  that  nothing  of  art  attracts 
our  attention — all  seems  natural — all  as  it  should  be.  The  church  is  a 
mass  of  limestone,  occasionally  intersected  with  black  chert,  rising  from 
the  side  of  a  verdant  hill,  and  in  two  places  excavated  completely 
through  in  so  regular  a  manner  as  to  have  almost  the  appearance  of  a 
work  of  art.  Its  top  is  overgrown  with  shrubs,  and  the  mantling  ivy 
which  hangs  loosely  on  its  sides,  gives  to  it  altogether  the  aspect  of 
some  ruined  abbey.  The  upper  end  of  the  valley  terminates  in  a  glen 
impervious  to  the  sun,  from  which  a  small  stream,  having  previously 
formed  two  or  three  beautiful  though  miniature  cascades,  bursts  violently 
forth  to  the  day,  and  runs  along  the  whole  of  the  charming  Vale, 
adding  another  beauty  to  a  scene  almost  incapable  of  improvement. 

"  From  the  valley  I  ascended  to  Eyam,  a  pleasant  little  town,  having 
in  and  about  it  several  genteel  houses.  A  churchyard,  to  a  wanderer 
like  myself,  wears  always  an  inviting  aspect,  and  I  entered  one  here, 
Hke  the  celebrated  Dr.  Syntax,  of  picturesque  celebrity,  to  soliloquise 
and  copy  epitaphs;  but  the  appearance  of  an  ancient  stone  cross, 
which  no  visitor  could  omit  seeing,  prevented  my  doing  either.  I 
have  before  observed  that  I  lay  no  claim  to  the  name  of  an  anti- 
quarian, therefore  shall  form  no  surmises  why  or  when  this  singular 
cross  was  originally  placed  here.  It  seems  to  be  composed  (as  may  be 
seen  by  the  annexed  sketch)  [his  wood-cut]  of  two  pieces  of  rough 
grit-stone,  the  shaft  and  the  head  \  the  former  has  two  broad  and  two 
narrow  sides,  tapering  upwards,  and  of  the  length  of  about  five  or  six 
feet ;  the  latter  the  appearance  of  three  cubes,  joined  to  a  middle  piece 
by  a  kind  of  narrow  neck,  hollowed  above  and  below.  The  broad 
sides  of  the  shaft  are  ornamented  with  raised  sculpture,  resembling  a 
running  flower,  forming  itself  into  scrolls  on  each  side  alternately ;  the 
narrower  ones  have  a  sort  of  crossed  knotting  continued  from  the 
bottom  upwards.  The  head  is  filled  with  rude  carvings  of  various 
figures,  different  in  each  compartment,  but  all  too  much  defaced  by 
time  for  the  observer  to  mark  with  certainty  for  what  they  were 
designed ;  they  seem  to  have  been  intended  for  figures  of  angels,  the 
middle  one  probably  for  the  Virgin  Mary.     Leaving  the  churchyard, 
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I  slowly  pursued  the  road  which  leads  to  the  place  where  many  who 
fell  victims  to  the  plague  in  1665  and  1666  were  interred.  I  had 
been  informed  that  the  cemetery  was  walled  round,  and  that  yew  trees 
were  planted  about  the  graves ;  judge  then  the  surprise,  I  may  say 
horror,  which  I  felt,  on  seeing,  in  the  place  of  an  enclosed  burial 
ground,  a  recently  ploughed  field.  One  blasted  yew  only  remained, 
and  the  principal  tomb-stone  was  thrown  down.  To  have  beheld 
cattle  grazing  on  the  place  would,  I  think,  have  raised  in  me  no  un- 
pleasant emotion ;  but  thq  idea  of  ploughing  up  the  ground  which 
covered  the  remains  of  our  fellow  men  seemed  so  gross  a  violation  of 
every  feeling  of  humanity,  as  scarcely  any  consideration  can  lead  us 
to  excuse." 

Orlando  Jewitt  gives  the  following  quotation  a$  a  foot-note  to  the 
name  "  Cucklet  Church,"  which  I  transcribe,  because  it  is  interesting 
and  profitable,  as  well  as  because  his  brother  Llewellynn  aften\'ards 
took  great  interest  in  Eyam  and  its  history,  which  he  might  never  have 
seen  but  for  this  pioneering  visit  of  the  elder  brother.     Orlando  says  : 

"  The  following  is  an  account  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  its 
[Cucklet  Church]  receiving  this  appellation,  extracted  from  a  letter  of 
the  late  Miss  Seward : 

"  Eyam  was  one  of  the  last  places  in  England  visited  by  the  plague. 
The  summer  after  its  ravages  in  London  it  was  conveyed  to  that 
village  in  patterns  of  tailors'  cloth.  Raging  with  great  violence  it 
swept  away  four-fifths  of  the  inhabitants.  Mr.  Mompesson  was  at 
that  time  Rector  of  Eyam,  and  in  the  vigour  of  his  youth.  He  had 
married  a  beautiful  young  lady,  by  whom  he  had  a  girl  and  boy,  of 
three  and  four  years  old. 

"  On  the  commencement  of  the  contagion  Mrs.  Mompesson  threw 
herself,  with  her  babes,  at  the  feet  of  her  husband,  to  supplicate  his 
flight  from  that  devoted  place  ;  but  not  even  the  entreaties  and  tears 
of  a  beloved  wife  could  induce  him  to  desert  his  flock  in  those  hours 
of  danger  and  dismay.  Equally  fruitless  were  his  solicitations  that 
she  should  retire  with  her  infants.  The  result  of  this  pathetic  contest 
was  a  resolve  to  send  their  children  away,  and  to  abide  together  the 
fury  of  the  pestilence. 

"  Mr.  Mompesson,  constantly  visiting  and  praying  by  the  sick, 

*  Drew,  like  Marseilles'  good  bishop,  purer  breath. 
When  nature  sicken'd,  and  each  gale  was  death. 

"  P>om  a  rational  belief  that  assembling  in  the  crowded  church  for 
public  worship  during  the  summer  heats  must  spread  and  increase  the 
contagion;  he  agreed  with  his  afflicted  parishioners  that  he  would  read 
prayers  twice  a  week,  and  deliver  his  two  customary  sermons  on  the 
sabbath,  from  one  of  the  perforated  arches  in  the  rocks  of  a  deep 
dingle  near  the  village. 

"By  his  advice,  they  ranged  themselves  on  its  grassy  steep,  in  a 
level  direction  to  its  rocky  pulpit ;  and  the  dell  being  so  narrow,  a 
speaker,  as  my  father  often  proved  to  us,  might  be  distinctly  heard 
from  that  arch.     Do  you  not  see  this  dauntless  minister  of  God, 
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Stretching  forth  his  hands  from  the  rock,  instructing  and  consohng  his 
distressed  flock  in  that  httle  wilderness  ?  How  solemn,  how  affecting 
must  have  been  the  pious  exhortations  of  those  terrible  hours. 

"  'I'he  churchyard  soon  ceased  to  afford  room  for  the  dead.  They 
were  afterwards  buried  in  a  heathy  hill  above  the  village.  Curious 
travellers  take  pleasure  in  \4siting,  to  this  day,  the  mountain  tumulus, 
and  in  examining  its  yet  distinct  remains ;  also  in  ascending,  from  the 
upper  part  of  Eyam,  those  cliffs  and  fields  which  brow  the  dingle,  and 
from  whence  the  descent  into  the  consecrated  rock  is  easy.  It  is 
called  Cucklet  Church  by  the  villagers. 

*'  Mr.  Mompesson  remained  in  health  during  the  whole  ravage  of 
the  i>estilence;  but  Providence  saw  fit  to  call  his  fortitude  to  a 
severer  trial  thnn  if  he  had  seen  the  plague-spot  indurated  upon  his 
own  body. 

"  Amongst  other  precautions  against  the  disease,  Mrs.  Mompesson 
prevailed  upon  her  husband  to  suffer  an  incision  to  be  made  in  his  leg 
and  kept  open.  One  day  she  observed  appearances  in  the  wound 
which  induced  her  belief  that  the  contagion  had  found  a  vent  that 
way ;  and  that  therefore  its  danger  was  over  as  to  him.  Instead  of 
being  shocked  that  the  pestilence  had  entered  her  house,  and  that 
her  weakness  (for  she  was  not  in  health),  must  next  endure  its  fury, 
she  expressed  the  most  rapturous  joy  on  the  apprehended  deliverance 
of  her  husband. 

"  His  letters,  though  he  seems  to  think  her  conviction  concerning 
his  having  taken  the  distemper  groundless,  make  pathetic  and  grateful 
mention  of  that  disinterested  joy.  But  Mrs.  Mompesson  soon  after 
sickened  of  the  plague,  and  expired  in  her  husband's  arms,  in  the 
27th  year  of  her  age.  Her  monument  is  now  in  Eyam  church>'ard, 
l)rotected  by  iron  rails,  its  inscription  distinct. 

"When  first  the  plague  broke  out  in  Eyam,  Mr.  Mompesson  wTOte 
to  the  then  Earl  of  Devonshire,  residing  at  Chatsworth,  some  few 
miles  from  Eyam,  stating  that  he  thought  he  could  prevail  upon  his 
parishioners  to  confine  themselves  within  the  limits  of  the  village,  if 
the  surrounding  country  would  supply  them  with  necessaries,  leaving 
such  provisions  as  should  be  requested  in  appointed  places,  and  at 
appointed  hours,  upon  the  encircling  hills. 

"  The  proposal  was  punctually  complied  with ;  and  it  is  most 
remarkable  that  when  the  pestilence  became,  beyond  all  conception, 
terrible,  not  a  single  inhabitant  attempted  to  pass  the  dreadful 
boundaries  of  the  village,  though  a  regiment  of  soldiers  could  not  in 
that  rocky  and  open  country  have  detained  them  against  their  will ; 
much  less  could  any  watch  which  might  have  been  set  by  the  neighbour- 
hood, have  effected  that  infinitely  imj)ortant  purpose. 

**  By  the  influence  of  this  exemplary  man,  obtained  by  his  pious 
and  affectionate  virtues,  the  rest  of  the  county  of  Derby  escaped  the 
plague ;  not  one  of  the  very  nearly  neighbouring  hamlets,  or  even  a 
single  house,  being  infected  beyond  the  limits  of  Eyam  village,  though 
the  distemper  remained  there  near  seven  months. 
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"In  the  summer  of  1757,  five  cottagers  were  digging  on  the  heathy- 
mountain  above  Eyam,  which  was  the  place  of  graves  after  the  church- 
yard had  become  too  narrow  a  repository.  Those  men  came  to 
something  which  had  the  appearance  of  having  once  been  linen. 
Conscious  of  their  situation  they  instantly  buried  it  again.  In  a  few 
days  they  all  sickened  of  a  putrid  fever,  and  three  of  the  five  died. 
The  disorder  was  contagious  and  proved  mortal  to  numbers  of  the 
inhabitants.  My  father,  who  was  then  Canon  of  Lichfield,  resided  in 
that  city  with  his  family,  at  the  period  when  the  subtle,  unextinguished, 
though  much-abated  power  of  the  most  dreadful  of  all  diseases, 
awakened  from  the  dust  in  which  it  had  slumbered  ninety-one  years." 

Here  ends  the  "Tour  in  Derbyshire"  and  its  foot-note,  rather 
abruptly.  It  is  probable  that  the  busy  Orlando  only  found  leisure  to 
write  of  his  holiday  while  it  lasted,  and  what  was  not  written  then  had 
to  be  left  undone.  And  soon  after  this  there  was  the  busde  of  the 
removal  into  Derbyshire,  where  in  1818  they  were  all  settled,  at 
Duffield. 

The  above  reference  to  the  ravages  of  the  plague  at  Eyam,  reminds 
me  that  Llewellynn  Jewitt  published  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
Reli(]iiary\  some  beautiful  original  verses  on  "  Mompesson's  Tomb," 
written  by  the  late  Richard  Furness  of  Eyam,  who  was  author  of 
"  Medicus  Magnus,"  the  "  Rag  Bag,"  the  "  Lost  I^d,"  and  other  works. 
They  fonn  a  worthy  appendix  to  Orlando  Jewitt's  "Tour  in  Derby- 
shire," and  here  they  are : — 

**  Wrapt  up  in  meditation  here  I'll  wave 

The  cares  of  life : — cease  they  my  soul  to  wound, 
And  let  me  view  the  awe-inspiring  grave, 
Made  still  more  awful  by  the  elms  artmnd. 

Didst  thou  not,  Hervey,  love  the  sacred  yew, 

'Midst  domes  and  graves  and  skulls,  pale  death's  award  ? 

Didst  th«)u  not,  Gray,  when  melancholy  drew 
Thy  muse  elegiac  to  the  lone  churchyard? 

That  spirit  dwell  in  me,  that  theme  be  mine — 

The  yew,  the  grave,  the  solitary  pile. 
The  midnight  hour,  the  silence  so  divine, 

When  weary  nature  ceases  from  her  toil. 

For  thee,  my  muse  shall  weave  a  wreath  of  praise — 
The  great,  the  good  Mompesson,  the  divine  : 

O^that  some  nobler  minstrel-harp  may  raise 
A  strain  more  worthy  of  thy  works  than  mine. 

O  ye,  bright  as  the  light ;  ye  murmuring  rills, 

To  endless  ages  l)ear  his  holy  name  ; 
Ye  rugged  rocks,  and  ye  eternal  hills, 

Still  be  for  him  the  monuments  of  fame. 

There,  like  the  Saviour  teaching  from  the  mount. 

On  your  high  tops  his  feeble  flock  he  fed  ; 
Struck  streams  like  Moses  from  the  living  rock. 

And  stood  l)etween  the  living  and  the  dead. 

O  then  behold  him  tend  the  sick  man's  bed. 

Fearless  amid  Contagion's  poisonous  breath  ; 
Sooth  his  deep  woe,  support  his  sinking  head, 

And  stoop  with  him  mto  the  vale  of  death. 
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And  oft  where  Rylee  rears  its  stormy  head, 
On  whose  broad  shoulder  rests  yon  silver  cloud, 

Did  he  attend  the  soul,  and  noisome  dead  : 
This  to  the  skies — that  in  the  humble  shroud 

To  native  dust ;  there  may  they  peaceful  lie, 
And  Hancock's  grave  no  rucie  barbarian  know  ; 

Where  while  yon  stones  implore  the  passing  sigh, 
O'er  them  yet  may  many  a  wild-flower  grow. 

Spare  them,  Industry,  from  the  savage  plough. 
Nor  heedless  dig  their  narrow  house  of  rest  ; 

Here,  Veneration,  plant  thy  sacred  yew. 
And  guard  the  verdure  on  each  hallowed  breast 

To  this  lone  place  I  would  at  ev'n  retire. 

When  the  red  clouds  hang  in  the  glowing  west ; 

When  dew-droDs  glisten  in  the  solar  fire, 

And  fleecy  flocks  have  laid  them  down  to  rest, 

Then  would  I  calmly  think  and  meditate. 

This  is  the  place  to  fix  a  wandering  mind — 
Here  forward  look  on  man's  eternal  state. 

Or  human  life's  vicissitudes  behind. 

Soft  Ixi  thy  strains  and  sweet,  my  mountain  lyre  ; 

Shall  Catharine's  name  in  dark  oblivion  lie  ? 
No,  while  my  fingers  can  thy  strings  inspire. 

That  name  shall  live,  those  virtues  never  die. 

But  when  up>on  her  character  I  gaze. 
There  more  than  mortal  virtue  meets  my  sight  ; 

Then  why  attempt  in  lowly  verse  her  praise 

W^hose  darkest  shades  are  full  of  heavenly  light  ? 

Who  can  the  struggles  of  her  soul  display  ? 

By  love  and  death  and  horror  urged  to  fly, 
By  love  and  truth  and  kindness  urged  to  stay, 

With  the  fond  partner  of  her  life  to  die  ! 

Dear  martyr  to  affection's  hallowed  power 
Death  closed  thine  eyes  in  thy  maternal  prime  ; 

But  Faith  and  Hope  watched  o  er  thy  final  hour 
And  bore  thee  past  the  bounds  of  space  and  time. 

And  O,  if  earth  was  in  her  angel  view, 
And  if  immortal  spirits  can  look  down. 

She  wept  and  blessed  her  infants  as  she  flew — 
Then  fell  the  cross,  and  she  received  the  crown. 

Most  sacred  Genius  of  this  holy  shade, 
Let  Veneration  guard  her  humble  tomb, 

And  yearly  teach  the  lowly  village  maid 
To  offer  there  the  sweetest  flowers  that  bloom. 

Ye,  too,  sleep  on  in  peace,  ye  humbly  born. 
May  bliss  and  glory  be  your  future  fate  ; 

When  heaven's  loud  trump  shall  wake  th'  eternal  mom. 
Rise  ye  from  mortal  to  the  heavenly  state." 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


ORLANDO  JEWITT'S  ARTISTIC  PROGRESS. — THE  REMOVAL  TO  DUFFIELD, 
WHERE  LLEWELLYNN  JEWITT'S  MINORITY  WAS  SPENT. — HIS  ARTISTIC 
AND  LITERARY  PROGRESS. — FREDERICK  WILLIAM  FAIRHOLT's  VISIT 
TO  DUFFIELD  IN  1835. — HIS  START  FROM  LONDON  BY  COACH;  ST. 
ALBANS  ;  DUNSTABLE  ;  NEWPORT  ;  NORTHAMPTON  ;  LEICESTER ; 
LOUGHBOROUGH;  NOTTINGHAM;  DERBY,  THE  ASSIZES  THERE  AND 
A  STUPID  JURY  ;  THE  FIRST  SILK  MILLS  IN  ENGLAND  ;  THE  TUTBURY 
"find"   of  COINS. — TIME   PAST. 


JMONG  my  Jewitt  memorials  is  the  sketch-book  which 
Orlando  Jewitt  took  with  him,  and  used  on  his  "Tour 
in  Derbyshire."  There  is  his  rough  sketch  of  the 
Smelting  Mill,  Middleton  Dale ;  of  Cucklet  Church ; 
of  the  ancient  Cross  at  Eyam ;  and  of  the  Burying 
Ground  of  the  Hancocks  near  Eyam.  This  sketch-book  shows  his 
familiarity  with  heraldry,  and  there  are  several  sketches  of  plants,  he 
having  already  acquired  considerable  knowledge  of  his  father's 
favourite  science  of  botany.  There  is  also  the  rough  sketch  of  a 
design  for  the  title-page  of  the  projected  Northern  Star^  which  was 
never  adopted.  Another  of  the  memorials  is  an  oblong  8vo.  scrap- 
book,  containing  proofs  of  wood-cuts  engraved  by  him  about  this 
time,  and  the  prices  he  received  for  them.  There  are  two  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  examples,  including  many  done  subsequently  to  the 
date  of  the  "Tour." 

Already,  at  the  date  of  the  "Tour,"  as  I  have  said,  the  youth 
Orlando  had  become,  perhaps,  the  most  important  member  of  the 
Jewitt  family,  through  his  talents  and  well-paid  industry  as  a  draughts- 
man and  wood-engraver,  and  etcher  on  copper.  In  fact,  although 
aided  by  his  father's  taste  and  skill  as  an  amateur  artist,  it  was 
Orlando's  success  which  caused  his  father,  as  well  as  his  younger 
brothers,  to  become  professional  artists  and  engravers.  He  had  made 
considerable  progress  in  wood  engraving  before  he  had  ever  seen  any 
other  engraver  at  work,  and  that  too  with  rude,  makeshift  tools,  and 
on  material  that  was  not  the  best  for  the  work,  such  as  apple-tree, 
pear-tree  and  holly,  instead  of  box.  It  was  because  of  the  rapid 
development  of  his  skill  between  1815,  when  he  illustrated  his  elder 
brother's  "Wanderings  of  Memory,"  and  181 7,  when  he  illustrated 
his  father's  Northern  Siar^  although  not  yet  eighteen  years  old,  that 
his  father  gave  up  his  school,  and  styled  himself  "artist,"  and 
removed  from  Kimbenvorth  to  Duffield  in  Derbyshire.     It  will  be 
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hereafter  seen  in  this  volume  to  what  an  eminence  this  artist,  Orlando 
Jewitt,  attained  as  draughtsman  and  wood-engraver ;  numbering  among 
his  numerous  successful  pupils  the  famous  Professor  Delamotte,  of 
King's  College.  But  Orlando's  little  brother,  cradled  there  at  Kimber- 
worth,  will  quite  overtake  him  in  these  excellencies,  and  Charles 
Roach  Smith  is  quite  right  where  he  says  in  his  "Retrospections, 
Social  and  Archaeological  "*  speaking  of  Llewellynn  Jewitt  as  an 
engraver  on  wood: 

"In  this  elegant  and  indispensable  art  he  vied  with  his  brother 
Orlando  Jewitt,  the  eminent  wood-engraver." 

He  vied  and  he  succeeded ;  as  another  of  my  Jewitt  memorials  will 
shew,  namely,  the  quarto  scrap-book,  containing  "  proofs  "  of  his  wood- 
cuts, three  hundred  and  four  in  number,  executed  in  and  from  the 
year  1838.  These  are  of  rare  excellence;  but,  being  unsigned,  were 
unknown  to  the  public  as  his  work. 

At  Duffield,  Llewellynn  Jewitt  passed  all  the  rest  of  his  minority, 
and  here,  under  the  training  of  his  father  and  his  brother  Orlando, 
his  remarkable  powers  were  developed,  and  before  he  had  reached 
twenty-one  he  had  l)ecome  an  accomplished  writer,  artist,  engraver  on 
wood  and  general  scientist,  being  already  well  able  to  use  that 
"  stronger  pen ''  in  dealing  with  antiquities  of  which  his  brother  Orlando 
had  spoken  nearly  twenty-one  years  previously. 

The  first  glimpse  we  get  of  Llewellynn  Jewitt  here  at  Duffield  is  a 
reflected  one.  Iq  1835,  Frederick  William  Fairholt,  who  afterwards 
became  so  famous  as  an  artist  and  author,  first  visited  Derbyshire.  He 
brought  with  him  a  warm  introduction  from  Edwin  Jewitt  to  the  latter's 
father,  at  DuflSeld.  Fairholt  wrote  an  interesting  diary  of  that  journey, 
which  his  executor,  Charles  Roach  Smith,  afterwards  handed  to 
Llewellynn  Jewitt,  who  published  it  in  volume  xxi.  of  The  Reliquary^ 
entitled,  "  Diary  of  the  first  visit  to  Derbyshire,  by  the  late  F.  W. 
Fairholt,  F.S.A." 

As  Fairholt  was  Llewellynn  Jewitt's  earliest  antiquarian,  scientific 
and  artistic  friend,  outside  his  own  family,  and  so  greatly  influenced 
his  future  oireer,  I  shall  dwell  at  some  length  on  the  journey  and 
visit  of  this  subsequently  great  man,  which  led  to  results  so  important. 

Llewellynn  Jewitt  prefaces  the  diar>'  with  these  words  :  "In  1835, 
Fairholt  first  visited  Derbyshire,  and  in  that  year  I  had  the  pleasure, 
at  my  father's  house  (at  Duffield),  where  he  came  with  a  warm  intro- 
duction from  my  late  brother  Edwin,  who  knew  him  in  London,  of 
first  making  his  acquaintance,  and  of  forming  that  friendship  with  him, 
which  lasted  uninterruptedly  to  the  last  day  of  his  life.  His  visit  to 
Derbyshire  was  one  of  extreme  pleasure,  both  to  himself  and  to 
all  who  made  his  acquaintance.  .  .  .  I  am  now  enabled,  through 
the  thoughtfulness  of  my  old  and  much  loved  friend,  Charles  Roach 
Smith,  F.S.A.,  who  was  Fairholt's  executor  and  residuary  legatee,  to 
give  some  extracts  from  the  diary  which  he  kept  of  the  occurrences  of 
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that  tour,  and  his  impressions  of  the  places  visited.  The  observations 
are  shrewd  and  intelligent,  and  show  that  even  at  that  early  age  his 
love  of  topography  and  antiquities  was  being  largely  developed.  The 
narrative  is  simple  and  unpretentious  in  matter  and  manner,  but  is 
full  of  interest  for  the  description  it  gives  of  places  and  buildings  now, 
with  lapse  of  time,  much  altered."     Then  we  have  the  following  : 

"1835,  July  27th. — Busied  myself  this  morning  in  preparing  for  my 
long  desired  visit  to  Derbyshire.  Secured  in  the  morning  a  place 
outside  the  Commercial  Coach  to  Nottingham,  a  saving  being  effected 
in  going  that  way  to  Derby,  the  fare  being  but  15s.,  while  the  Derby 
coaches  charge  ;^5,  and  costing  but  2s.  6d.  from  Nottingham  to 
Derby.  The  coach  started  from  Lad  Lane  at  a  quarter  before  fivey 
and  a  most  uncomfortable  starting  it  was  for  me,  for  I  had  never 
before  rode  on  a  coach  for  the  night,  and  had  made  up  in  my  own 
mind  which  seat  to  take  to  ensure  my  own  comfort,  which  I  concluded 
to  be  the  middle  seat  behind  the  coachman ;  but  all  seats  there  were 
taken,  and  in  the  end  the  only  one  I  could  get  was  the  outside  seat 
behind,  which  obliged  me  to  ride  backward,  fancying  1  was  falling  off 
every  minute.  I  was  so  vexed  and  disappointed  that  had  1  not  paid 
for  the  place,  I  think  I  should  have  got  down  and  deferred  my 
journey.  However,  by  when  we  had  reached  the  *AngeV  at  Islington, 
I  felt  more  comfortable,  and  at  Highgate  quite  so,  and  enjoyed  from 
thence  the  ride  to  St.  Albans.  As  we  passed  so  rapidly  through  it,  I 
had  but  a  slight  view  of  the  town;  but  the  antique  clock-house, 
surrounded  by  its  equally  picturesque  gable-fronted  dwelling-houses, 
struck  me  as  very  beautiful.  The  Abbey  I  was  disappointed  with  ;  its 
distant  appearance  is  (in  my  opinion)  far  from  picturesque ;  it  is  long, 
square  and  inelegant,  and  is  not  at  all  a  pleasing  object.  Further,  we 
journeyed  through  a  sandy  tract  that  had  been  deeply  cut  through  to 
admit  the  road  to  Dunstable,  which  place,  so  famous  for  its  straw 
work,  we  reached  by  nightfall,  thence  journeying  in  darkness  to 
Newport,  and  reaching  Northampton  by  twelve  o'clock,  passing  by 
the  Queen's  Cross,  which  I  saw,  of  course,  but  indistinctly  in  the 
darkness,  but  what  I  saw  convinced  me  its  proportions  were  beautiful. 
This  time,  being  half-^ay  on  our  journey,  a  half-hour  was  appropriated 
to  supper,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  the  coach  again  proceeded. 
We  had  now  more  room  on  the  coach,  for  a  gentleman  who  had 
seated  himself  beside  us  had  left  his  cloak  outside  while  he  himself 
went  in,  at  least  so  the  guard  was  informed  in  answer  to  his  questions 
concerning  him ;  but  at  the  next  place  for  changing  horses,  about  ten 
miles  from  Northampton,  we  discovered  that  he  was  left  on  the  road, 
at  the  supper  table.  The  cold  was  now  very  severe,  and  I  was  very 
sleepy,  but  fear  of  accident  deterred  me  from  indulging  myself.  As 
the  morning  advanced,  and  the  sun  rose,  I  felt  that  the  damps 
occasioned  by  it  rpade  it  still  colder ;  I  should  not  have  thought  it 
possible  for  the  nights  to  have  been  so  cold,  particularly  as  the  days 
were  so  oppressively  hot  as  to  scorch  the  grass  up  in  the  fields  About 
daybreak  we  reached  Leicester,  and  passing  many  pretty  villages  (one 
of  the  prettiest  being  Mount  Sorel),  we  reached  Loughborough  about 
six  o'clock.     The  church  of  this  town  is  a  very  beautiful  specimen  of 
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Gothic  architecture.  Making  a  brief  stay  here,  we  proceeded  to 
Nottingham,  the  first  appearance  of  which  town  is  very  imposing ; 
the  streets  are  sloping,  and  the  town  built  on  a  hill,  and  St.  Mary's 
Church  a  fine  building;  but  the  coach  turned  us  into  the  Market 
Place  too  rapidly  for  much  view.  We  stopped  at  the  *  Maypole*  Inn,  at 
half-past  eight  in  the  morning,  and  got  our  breakfast  at  the  *  Shoulder 
of  Mutton'  opposite,  and  that  being  finished,  and  having  to  wait  till 
eleven  for  the  first  coach  to  Derby,  we  spent  our  time  in  looking 
about  the  town.  The  Market  Place  is  of  imoiense  extent,  as  large  as 
Smithfield,  but,  unlike  that,  is  clean  and  neat  to  a  degree.  The  town 
altogether  is  bustling,  lively  and  pleasant,  but  I  could  not  discern 
much  of  antiquity  in  its  polished  appearance,  nothing  to  realise  the 
idea  formed  of  it  by  reading  the  old  Robin  Hood  ballads,  and  which 
had  given  me  a  great  desire  to  see  this  town,  as  that  and  its  proud 
sheriff  had  been  the  occasion  of  some  of  his  exploits.  The  castle 
(burnt  in  one  of  the  Reform  Riots)  is  now  exhibited  (by  a  man  placed 
there  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle)  to  strangers,  and  we  went  over  the 
ruins.  It  has  been  a  fine  building,  very  much  in  the  style  of  Whitehall, 
but  the  armaments  have  been  broken,  and  the  fire  has  spoilt  them, 
that  it  has  a  mutilated  effect.  The  bare  walls  are  scrawled  over  unth 
sarcastic  remarks  on  reformers ;  on  one  part  is  written  *  Call  ye  this 
Reform  ? '     And  on  another  wall — 

*  Behold  this  ruin  by  Reformers  done, 
That  all  the  world  their  principles  may  shun.' 

Remarks  as  silly  as  they  are  impotent."  After  further  description  of 
the  castle  and  the  views  therefrom  : 

"  At  eleven  o*clock  we  started  by  the  coach  for  Derby,  passing  a 
fine  entrance  to  a  nobleman's  seat  on  the  right,  and  several  pretty- 
villages  on  the  road,  and  reaching  Derby  about  two  o'clock.  The 
appearance  of  Derby  from  the  road  is  imposing,  the  fine  tower  of  All 
Saints'  showing  to  great  advantage,  the  handsome  bridge  over  the 
Derwent,  leading  to  the  street  called  Bridge  Gate,  being  no  slight 
adjunct  in  forming  a  picturesque  view.  Alighting  from  the  coach  in 
Bridge  Gate  we  went  to  the  house  of  a  relative  of  my  friend  and 
companion,  whose  wife  was  some  years  ago  well  known  to  me  in 
Ix)ndon.     Their  surprise  was  great  at  seeing  us,  as  we  had  given  no 

intimation  of  our  coming,  but  Mrs.  S immediately  set  about 

making  us  comfortable;  and  after  we  had  done  justice  to  their  genuine 

hospitality,  and  bestowed  solne  time  in  conversation,  S went  to 

pay  some  visits  to  friends  of  his  family,  and  I,  by  way  of  seeing  the 
town,  accompanied  him.  I  had  not  formed  much  of  an  opinion  in 
favour  of  the  town  itself  from  that  portion  called  the  Bridge  Gate,  the 
houses  being  old  and  shabby,  but  Friar  Gate  and  some  other  streets 
are  ver)'  excellent  ones,  and  altogether  the  town  is  neat  and  clean  to 
a  degree,  the  bright  red  brick  of  the  houses,  and  the  whiteness  of 
the  stonework,  impaired  as  the  London  ones  are  by  smoke,  having  a 
cheering,  comfortable  appearance.     The  last  call  we  made  was  on  a 

Mr.   W ,  whose  son  took  us  with  him  to  the  court,  where  the 

July  Assizes  were  then  held.     This  was  a  novelty  to  us,  as  we  had 
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never  witnessed  a  trial  of  criminals.  The  present  case  was  one  of 
horse  stealing,  and  the  two  prisoners  at  the  bar  were  listening  with 
fixed  attention  to  the  judge;  and  from  the  evidence  which  he  was 
employed  in  summing  up,  it  appeared  that  the  elder  of  the  two 
induced  the  younger  to  join  him  in  committing  the  crime ;  and  his 
too  ready  acquiescence  in  this  act  of  robbery  had  ruined  him  for 
ever.  The  elder  was  a  hard-featured  man,  with  a  low  brow  and 
sunken  'eye,  dressed  in  a  smock  frock;  the  other  seemed  to  have 
traces  of  gentleness  in  his  face,  and  when  the  judge  had  summed  up, 
and  the  jury  had  begun  their  consultation,  during  those  awful  moments 
he  seemed  to  struggle  hard  to  repress  those  feelings,  too  well  shown 
by  his  lips,  which  quivered  convulsively,  while  a  tear  now  and  then 
peeped  forth.  His  elder  partner  in  guilt  was  pale,  but  determined, 
and  his  fixed  glassy  eye,  and  white  sharp  features,  told  a  tale  of  fear, 
but  not  of  innocence.  The  thoughts  produced  in  my  mind  by  their 
situation,  and  the  study  of  their  looks  during  this  silent  interval  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  court,  were  totally  changed  in  their  course  by  the 
conduct  of  the  foreman  of  the  jury,  who,  on  being  asked  the  usual 
question,  *  Guilty  or  not  guilty?'  answered  *  Guilty,'  but  recom- 
mended the  younger  to  mercy,  and  when  asked  on  what  grounds, 
he  answered,  because  the  jury  had  not  felt  satisfied  as  to  his  willing 
participation  in  the  crime!  The  judge  asked  him  why  they  had 
returned  a  verdict  before  they  had  felt  satisfied,  or  why  they  pro- 
nounced them  guilty  if  they  had  any  reasonable  doubts,  to  which  the 
foreman  made  the  ridiculous  reply,  '  Without  doubt  there  are  doubts 
on  both  sides,  but  doubtless  they  are  both  *  Guilty.'  This  assertion, 
as  ridiculous  in  words  as  in  sense,  set  all  the  lawyers  laughing,  and 
the  judge  sent  them  back  to  reconsider  their  verdict,  which  having 
done,  they  brought  them  both  in  *  Guilty,'  and  sentence  of  transporta- 
tion for  life  was  passed  on  them  by  the  judge,  and  they  were  removed 
from  the  court ;  the  younger  evidently  too  much  overcome  by  grief  to 
speak,  but  the  elder,  looking  spitefully  back  over  his  shoulder, 
declared  *  he  wished  he  could  send  the  foreman  there,'  where  he  was 
going.  The  court  being  broken  up  1  retired,  guessing  in  my  own 
mind  what  the  feeling  of  a  sensible  man  would  be,  whose  fate  was  to 
be  confided  to  such  a  stupid  set  of  fools  as  this  jury  were.  Leaving 
the  court-house,  which  is  a  commodious  and  handsome-looking  build- 
ing withinside,  but  a  low  old-fashioned  one  without,  we  walked  round 
and  over  the  bridge,  from  which  there  is  a  pretty  view  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lombe's  silk  mills  (the  first  erected  in  England),  and  so  on  to  our 
friend's  house,  where  we  retired  (pretty  well  fatigued)  to  bed  about 
half-past  ten  at  night." 

The  diary  proceeds  charmingly,  and  lovely  rural  and   mountain 
scenes  are  depicted  after  they  leave  Derby  for  a  few  days  with  some 

of  S 's  friends  in  the  country,  but  I  have  not  space  for  it.     Yet  I 

must  not  pass  over  Fairholt's  account  of  the  great  Tutbury  "  find  "  of 
coins,  as  the  event,  when  he  related  it,  was  only  four  years  old. 
Writing  July  29th,  of  a  visit  to  Tutbury,  he  says : 

"An  extraordinary  discovery  was  made  here  in  June,  1831,  by  some 

D 
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workmen  employed  by  Mr.  Webb,  the  proprietor  of  the  cotton  mills 
here,  who,  in  prolonging  an  embankment  between  the  mill  stream  and 
the  river  much  further  than  it  formerly  extended,  had  to  wheel  a 
great  quantity  of  gravel  out  of  the  stream,  and  whilst  engaged  in  this 
occupation,  the  men  found  several  small  pieces  of  silver  coin,  about 
60  yards  below  the  bridge.  As  they  proceeded  up  the  river  more 
were  found,  lying  about  half  a  yard  below  the  surface  of  the  gravel,  as 
if  they  had  been  washed  down  from  a  higher  source.  This  was 
on  Wednesday,  the  ist  of  June,  and  the  following  Monday  the  men 
left  their  work  in  expectation  of  finding  more  coin,  which  hope  was 
gratified  by  the  discovery  of  several  thousands.  As  they  advanced 
up  the  river,  they  became  more  successful,  and  the  next  day  (June  8th) 
they  discovered  the  grand  deposit  of  coins,  from  whence  the  others 
had  been  washed,  about  30  yards  below  the  present  bridge,  and  from 
four  to  five  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the  gravel.  The  coins  were 
here  so  abundant  that  150  were  turned  up  in  a  single  shovelful  of 
gravel,  and  two  individuals  that  day  collected  nearly  five  thousand  to 
their  own  share.  They  were  sold  to  the  bystanders  for  six,  seven,  and 
eight  and  sixpence  per  hundred,  but  a  less  quantity  being  procured 
next  day,  the  price  rose.  Meantime  the  discovery  was  noised  about, 
and  folks  came  from  Derby,  and  much  greater  distances,  to  search, 
till  upwards  of  three  hundred  might  be  seen  at  one  time  busily 
employed  there.  All  ages  and  both  sexes  joined  in  the  *  foraging ;' 
even  old  women  might  be  seen  with  their  fire-shovels,  up  to  their  knees 
in  water,  routing  and  digging  in  the  gravel  for  coin,  and  squabbling 
and  elbowing  for  the  richest  spot.  And  the  place  from  being  a  quiet 
silence,  was  transformed  into  the  most  uproarious,  while  the  hundreds 
employed  in  searching  the  stream,  the  mob  witnessing  their  profitable 
labours  on  the  bridge,  the  beautiful  village  in  the  background,  and 
the  bold  hill  with  the  castle  of  him  who  had  once  been  the  possessor 
of  all  this  treasure,  formed  a  beautiful  scene,  the  beauty  of  which, 
contrasted  with  the  singularity  of  the  event,  would  form  a  fine  subject 
for  a  painter,  more  especially  if  he  had  heard  the  varied  and  elegant 
description  from  Mr.  T ,  who  was  an  eye-witness  to  the  extra- 
ordinary scene.  So  many  persons  were  now  engaged  in  finding,  that 
quarrels  arose  to  such  a  degree  that  the  interference  of  the  magistrates 
was  necessary,  and  in  the  end  the  oflftcers  of  the  Crown  asserted  the 
king's  right  to  all  coin  found  there,  as  the  soil  belonged  to  his  Majesty 
in  right  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  Accordingly  horse  soldiers  were 
marched  into  the  town,  and  all  persons  prohibited  from  further  search, 
but  such  as  had  official  authority ;  but  those  who  had  previously  found 
coins  were  allowed  to  keep  possession  of  them,  a  board  with  these 
intimations  being  fixed  at  the  bridge,  where  it  still  stands  ;  and  another 
on  the  spot  where  they  were  found  in  the  river,  threatening  prosecu- 
tion to  all  trespassers.  Another  search  was  commenced  on  the  28th 
June,  in  behalf  of  the  Crown,  and  discontinued  on  the  ist  July, 
after  discovering  upwards  of  1,500  more  coins.  The  excavation  was 
then  filled  up,  and  gravel  spread  over  it  for  the  purpose  of  levelling 
the  bed  of  the  river,  so  that  now  all  further  search  would  prove 
ineffectual ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  imagine  that  they  are  yet 
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found  occasionally  by  the  people  of  the  cotton  mill.  The  total 
number  of  coins  discovered  in  this  remarkable  •  way  is  supposed  to 
have  been,  on  the  most  moderate  computation,  100,000,  the  greatest 
share  of  which  came  to  the  first  discoverers,  who  had  the  best  pickings 
and  the  easiest  findings.  Some  were  greatly  enriched  by  it,  and 
others  who  had  been  but  poor  labourers,  managed  with  what  they  got 
to  set  up  as  small  farmers,  and  keep  a  horse  and  market  cart.  One 
or  two  of  the  latter  were  mentioned  to  me  by  name.  So  extensive  a 
discovery  of  a  like  nature  is  not  on  record.  It  is  supposed  that  these 
coins  formed  part  of  the  treasure  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Lancaster, 
when  he  "had  taken  up  arms  against  Edward  II.  (disgusted  with  the 
manner  in  which  that  weak  monarch  was  guided  by  his  favourites, 
Gaveston  and  the  two  Spencers),  and  which  he  had  amassed  to  pay 
his  expenses,  the  soldiers'  pay,  etc.  Having  taken  up  his  position  at 
Burton,  and  strongly  barricading  the  bridge,  on  which  his  safety 
mainly  depended,  as  the  king  could  not  reach  his  castle  at  Tutbury 
without  crossing  the  Trent,  there  being  no  other  bridge  for  many 
miles,  and  none  at  all  over  the  Dove.  Thus,  confiding  in  the  strength 
of  his  situation,  though  deserted  by  Barons  who  had  promised  their 
assistance,  he  was  much  surprised  that  the  king  had  found  a  guide 
who  had  pointed  out  a  fordable  situation  about  five  miles  above 
Burton,  and  who  was  now  prepared  to  attack  his  rear,  while  another 
portion  of  the  army  pretended  to  force  the  bridge  in  order  to  draw  off 
his  attention  from  the  really  dangerous  part  of  the  attack.  The  Earl 
was  now  obliged  to  fly  to  his  apparently  impregnable  fortress  of 
Tutbury,  as  his  only  refuge.  After  a  five  mile  march  he  got  into  it 
with  his  remaining  followers  just  as  the  enemy  approached  the  gates. 
To  stay  was  not  possible,  to  come  out  on  the  Staffordshire  side 
impracticable,  and  the  river  Dove,  at  that  time  scarcely  fordable, 
appeared  to  cut  him  off  from  entering  Derbyshire,  and  passing  through 
that  county  to  his  Castle  of  Pontefract  in  Yorkshire.  This,  however, 
he  was  obliged  to  attempt,  and  in  spite  of  high  floods  succeeded ; 
leaving  his  baggage  and  military  chest  in  the  care  of  his  treasurer, 
Leicester,  to  convey  to  him  when  safe  at  Pontefract.  This  Leicester 
endeavoured  to  do,  but  owing  to  the  confusion  in  crossing  the  river 
in  the  dark,  with  a  panic-struck  guard,  the  treasure  was  lost  in  the 
Dove,  nor  had  the  treasurer  ever  after  an  opportunity  of  returning  to 
attempt  its  recovery.  The  unfortunate  E?.rl  of  Lancaster,  poor,  and 
deserted  by  his  false  friends,  was  finally  betrayed  to  his  enemies,  and 
beheaded,  after  many  indignities,  at  Pontefract,  a.d.  1322;  and  from 
that  period  to  the  month  of  June,  1831,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
nothing  was  known  or  heard  of  the  treasure  till  this  accidental  dis- 
covery. Such  is  the  printed  account  of  this  treasure  ;  but  the  country 
people  generally  believe  another  version,  which  they  affirm  to  be  the 
truth,  asserting  that  it  was  the  original  account  given  when  the  coins 
were  first  found.  Their  story  is  that  the  money  was  buried  in  a  field 
near  the  river,  for  the  purpose  of  safety,  as  was  so  often  done  in  those 
troublesome  times,  and  that  the  course  of  the  river,  which  has  altered 
since  then,  and  got  into  another  channel,  had  covered  that  part  of  the 
field  where  it  was  buried." 
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At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  these  coins,  Llewellynn  Jewitt 
would  be  about  fifteen  years  old.  I  know  not  whether  he  went  to 
Tutbury  and  fetched  up  with  his  own  hands  a  spadeful  or  two  of  the 
argentiferous  and  ferruginous  river  bottom  ;  but  in  his  collection  of 
antiquities  there  was  (and  it  is  now  in  mine)  a  quantity  of  the  river  gravel 
— stones,  large  and  small,  cemented  together  with  clay  and  iron-rust — 
containing  visible  about  a  hundred  of  the  silver  coins,  some  of  them 
still  sticking  in  the  clay  in  original  situ,  and  some  probably  still  con- 
cealed in  masses  of  the  conglomerate  which  have  not  been  separated. 
In  this  mass  there  are  no  less  than  four  horse-shoes  thoroughly 
oxidised,  and  several  other  pieces  of  oxidised  iron  which  may  have 
been  parts  of  a  chest.  The  silver  coins  are  none  the  worse  for  their, 
five  hundred  years  of  burial  in  the  river  bottom,  beyond  being 
blackened  on  the  surface.  The  inscriptions  are  still  perfect — totally 
unaffected  by  either  sulphidation  or  abrasion.  Accompanying  this 
remarkable  conglomerate  there  is  a  label  in  the  handwriting  of 
Llewellynn  Jewitt,  thus :  "  Parts  of  the  bed  of  the  River  Dove  at 
Tutbury*,  showing  part  of  the  famous  *  Tutbury  find '  of  coins,  etc.,  etc, 
with  a  number  of  the  coins,  horse-shoes,  etc.,  in  situ,  and  a  hundred 
as  examples  of  the  coins  found  there. — Llewellynn  Jewitt,  F.S.A." 

The  four  horse-shoes  and  other  fragments  embedded  in  this  con- 
glomerate with  the  coins,  rather  indicate  the  disastrous  crossing  of  a 
river,  than  a  deliberate  hiding  of  the  treasure  in  a  field.  Further 
interest  is  added  to  this  particular  bit  of  river-bed,  from  the  fact  that 
Orlando  Jewitt  made  a*  careful  drawing  and  engraving  of  it  on  wood, 
shewing  each  surfacial  pebble  and  fragment,  and  the  coins  sticking 
here  and  there ;  and  that  engraving,  signed  by  him,  is  printed  in 
Charles  Knight's  "  Old  England,"  vol.  L,  p.  237.  In  my  library  there 
is  also  a  book  of  great  interest,  entitled  "  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the 
series  of  coins  found  at  Tutbury,  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  in  the 
bed  of  the  river  Dove,  in  June,  1831,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
part  of  the  military  chest  of  the  Earl  of  I^ncaster.  Temp.  Ed.  II. 
Derby  :  printed  by  W.  Rowbottom,  Iron  Gate." 

The  sight  of  this  little  bit  of  the  bed  of  the  Dove  which  is  now 
before  me,  and  is  one  of  the  most  treasured  of  the  antiquities  in  my 
collection,  gives  rise  to  curious  reflections.  The  coins  and  the  horse- 
shoes, and  the  other  fragments  of  >vrought  iron,  mementoes  of  a 
disaster  which  happened  in  the  history  of  England  more  than  five 
hundred  years  ago,  may  truly  be  classed  as  antiquities.  But  how 
juvenile  are  they  compared  to  the  age  of  the  rounding  of  the  pebbles 
of  quartzite  which  accompany  them,  and  which,  but  for  this  their 
association  we  should  hardly  have  thought  of  as  antiquities.  The 
pyramids,  which  exhibit  human  work  of  greater  antiquity  than  these 
pieces  of  silver  and  iron,  are  still  standing ;  but  glancing  at  time  past, 
and  the  records  of  its  progress  readable  to  the  geologist  in  the  condi- 
tion of  these  rounded  pebbles,  the  pyramids  seem  to  have  been 
erected  but  yesterday,  and  yet  they  are  beginning  to  show  signs  of 
decay. 

With  much  regret  I  pass  by  young  Fairholt's  beautiful  description 
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of  Tutbury  Castle  and  the  impressions  it  made  upon  him,  and  his 
return  to  it  the  next  day,  when  he  made  sketches  of  it,  and  of  the 
church,  when  he  writes  : 

"Having  finished  our  sketches  we  returned  to  the  town,  and  I 
there  made  enquiries  for  some  of  the  coins  that  were  found  in  the 
Dove,  expecting  to  be  able  to  pick  out  some  fine  ones  for  my  own 
collection,  from  the  many  1  thought  to  meet  with  here  ;  but  I  was 
greatly  deceived,  for  I  could  not  meet  with  one ;  the  old  lady  I 
applied  to  said  she  had  not  seen  one  for  two  or  three  years,  that  she 
got  a  few,  but  thought  nothing  of  them,  and  the  children  had  them  to 
play  with,  and  they  soon  were  lost.  As  for  other  persons — they  turned 
them  into  current  coin  as  fast  as  possible,  particularly  when  they  were 
prohibited  from  searching  for  more,  as  they  were  fearful  that  their 
restitution  might  be  demanded. 

"  We  dined  at  a  public-house  off  bread  and  cheese  and  a  pot  of 
ale,  and  certainly  I  never  ate  more  at  a  meal  in  my  life,  and  Stephen 
ate  equally  heartily ;  I  was  almost  ashamed  when  they  came  to  fetch 
the  remains  away,  and  certainly  more  astonished  when  I  found  that 
for  all  we  had  but  ninepence  was  demanded.  Having  paid  this  most 
moderate  of  demands,  we  started  off  to  a  point  of  the  Burton  Road, 
commanding  a  fine  bridge-ruin,  and  having  sat  and  enjoyed  it  awhile, 
we  turned  another  road  to  see  the  *  great  elm,'  which  the  inhabi tints 
of.  Tutbury  seemed  to  think  very  astonishingly  large.  I  was  not 
astonished,  but  I  was  disappointed,  and  so  leaving  it  with  that  feeling, 
walked  home  to  Hilton." 
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CHAPTER    V. 


FAIRHOLT  AT  REPTON  ;  AT  DERBY  CHINA  WORKS  ;  AT  DUFFIELD ;  AT 
MATLOCK. — SAMUEL  CARTER  HALL*S  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 
FAIRHOLT,  WHO  COULD  NOT  SLEEP  AT  ADDLESTONE  FOR  THE 
NIGHTINGALES. — MASTER  ROBERT  JUET  AND  COMMODORE  HENRY 
HUDSON. — WASHINGTON  IRVING  AND  CHARLES  DICKENS. — 
"CHEWIT"  and  tobacco.  —  ARMORIALS  OF  THE  JEWITTS. — 
PERSEUS   AND   ANDROMEDA. 


MUST  pass  by  young  Fairholt*s  charming  account  of 
his  subsequent  visits  to  Newton,  past  Egginton  Hall, 
Monk*s  Bridge,  Bladon  Castle,  his  description  of  the 
church  at  Newton  Solney ;  Etwall  and  its  Church  ;  to 
Derby,  and  back  to  Hilton.  In  the  latter  walk  he 
says:  "Nothing  worth  noting  happening,  except  the  superstitious 
remark  made  by  an  old  lady,  who  being  told  by  her  daughter  of  a 
tumbler  flying  to  pieces  the  day  before,  just  as  she  set  it  on  the  table, 
and  she  herself  being  sent  for  in  a  hurry  home  to  her  sick  husband  at 
Ashbourne,  frightened  herself  into  a  belief  that  it  was  an  omen  of  his 
death,  and  left  us,  exclaiming  in  tears — *Ah !  that  glass  didn't  break 
yesterday  for  nothing ;  that  was  a  warning  to  me.' " 

On  August  2nd,  Fairholt  returned  to  Newton,  and  spent  the  day  in 
sketching  the  monuments  in  the  church.  When  he  returned  to 
Hilton  in  the  evening  he  found  there  his  friend  Edward  Rimbault, 
afterwards  famous  as  a  composer  and  writer  upon  music,  and  who 
became  LL.D.  and  F.S.A.  A  very  pretty  and  interesting  book  of 
his,  printed  in  1851,  is  before  me,  entitled :  "A  Little  Book  of  Songs 
and  Ballads,  gathered  from  Ancient  Musick  Books,  M.S.  and  Printed." 

The  next  day,  as  "  Edward  and  Stephen"  arranged  to  go  to  Staunton 
Hall,  Leicester,  to  visit  their  uncle,  Fairholt  accompanied  them  as 
far  as  Repton,  where  he  stopped  all  day,  and  of  which  he  writes  a 
very  interesting  description.  Stephen  turns  out  to  be  a  Rimbault  as 
well  as  Edward. 

Reluctantly  I  again  pass  by  much  most  interesting  matter  in  the 
diary  and  hasten  on  to  the  9th  August,  Tuesday,  on  which  day 
Fairholt  had  visited  the  Derby  China  Works,  and  thence  started  to 
visit  Mr.  Jewitt,  at  Duffield,  whose  son  Llewellynn  was  then  about 
nineteen  years  old,  and  was  at  home  and  saw  Fairholt,  who  was  then 
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twenty-one.  And  that  day  the  two  young  men  formed  that  friendship 
which  endured  to  the  last  day  of  Fairholt's  life.  And  these  are 
Fairholt^s  words  in  his  diary : — "  Having  made  a  lengthy  stay  at  the 
china  manufactory,  and  seen  the  whole  process  of  forming  articles 
simple  or  elaborate,  we  left  the  establishment  greatly  pleased  by  the 
ingenuity  and  talent  evinced  in  this  branch  of  art,  and  having  taken  a 
short  rest,  set  off  for  Matlock,  but  stopped  on  the  road  at  Duffield  to 
visit  Mr.  Jewitt  [Llewellynn's  father].  He  made  us  stop  to  dinner, 
and  kept  us  so  late  that  it  was  nearly  six  o'clock  before  we  resumed 
our  route.  The  road,  which  had  not  been  inaptly  described  to  us  as 
being  *  level  as  a  bowling-green/  was  very  beautiful  all  the  way  from 
Derby. 

"Duffield  and  Belper  were  beautiful  little  villages,  but  from  the 
latter  place  (which  is  almost  entirely  inhabited  by  the  workmen 
employed  by  Mr.  Strutt  in  his  cotton  mills  here)  the  beautiful  began 
to  be  mixed  with  the  sublime,  the  rocks  and  hills  on  each  side  towered 
high  above  us,  covered  with  wood  to  the  top,  or  standing  bare  to  the 
sky,  exhibiting  their  beautiful  mellow  tints  and  craggy  bold  outline  to 
the  delighted  eye.  In  the  centre  of  this  beautiful  wide  vale,  formed 
by  these  hills,  ran  the  Derwent,  rippling  over  innumerable  pieces  of 
rock  ;  the  banks  fringed  by  wood,  or  sloping  gently  and  verdantly  to 
its  edge.  The  road  ran  along  a  ledge  above  the  valley,  and  a  stone 
wall  of  loose  material  was  placed  along  this  side  of  the  path.  As  we 
journeyed  the  sun  sank,  and  I  never  saw  anything  more  beautiful  than 
the  scenery  in  the  mild  autumnal  light.  The  hills ^stood  in  bold 
relief  against  the  evening  sky,  and  from  among  the  dark  wood  that 
gloomed  round  their  base  the  bright  smoke  from  the  fires  of  the  kilns 
here  had  a  fine  effect.  Crossing  a  pretty  little  bridge  a  little  further 
on,  our  road  lay  along  the  other  side  of -the  Derwent,  which  continued 
its  noisy  course  on  our  left,  its  ripples  distinguishable  through  the 
branches  of  the  trees  which  lined  this  side  of  the  road.  The  other 
side  was  closed  in  by  overhanging  rocks,  broken  into  numberless 
jagged  forms,  and  rendering  our  road  rather  obscure  by  their  shade. 
It  was  now  night,  and  the  high  rocks  on  one  side,  and  the  dark  thick 
trees  on  the  other  made  it  gloomy  enough.  The  way,  too,  was 
longer  by  some  miles  than  we  had  imagined,  but  *  needs  must,'  and 
we  paced  on,  till  a  high  rock  of  chalky  hue  seemed  to  arrest  our 
progress ;  however,  as  we  neared  it  we  found  our  road  lay  round  it, 
and  hid  behind  the  mossy  crag  was  our  resting-place,  the  village  of 
Cromford. 

"  We  entered  the  first  inn  opposite  our  road,  and  having  bespoke  a 
bed,  made  a  good  supper  of  bread,  cheese,  and  ale,  and  began  to 
think  of  going  off  to  bed,  when  a  damsel  entered,  and  told  us  that 
her  sister  had  made  a  mistake  when  she  told  us  we  could  sleep  there, 
as  all  the  beds  were  engaged  before.  She  expressed  her  sorrow,  and 
directed  us  to  some  other  houses  in  the  village,  promising  at  any  rate 
to  shelter  us  for  the  night  if  we  could  not  get  a  bed  elsewhere.  In 
no  very  good  humour  we  left  the  house,  and  inquired  at  two  or  three 
places  for  the  necessary  accommodation,  but  without  success,  till  at 
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last  we  were  lucky  enough  to  knock  up  the  people  of  a  closed  public- 
house,  who,  I  believed,  turned  out  some  of  their  own  family  to 
accommodate  us;  hut  whether  it  was  owing  to  drinking  so  much 
wine,  or  walking  too  far,  or  all  combined  together,  1  know  not ;  this 
only  I  know,  that  I  felt  so  hot  and  so  fidgety  that  I  could  not  sleep, 
and  never  passed  a  more  unpleasant  night." 

Thus  the  subsequently  great  Fairholt  describes  his  introduction  to 
the  Jewitts  on  the  9th  August,  1835,  which  visit  materially  influenced 
the  future  career  of  the  then  young  Llewellynn.  And  here  we  get  a 
hint  of  the  old  Jewitt  hospitality  which  was  so  notably  perpetuated  by 
the  subject  of  this  memoir.  For  the  Fairholt  supper  was  "bread, 
cheese,  and  ale,"  and  it  was  at  the  prolonged  entertainment  at 
Duffield  where  "  he  made  us  stop  to  dinner,  and  kept  us  so  late,"  that 
they  had  been  "drinking  so  much  wine."  It  was  natural  that  a 
lasting  friendship  should  result  from  this  convivial  meeting  of  two 
young  fellows  whose  tastes  and  talents  as  artists,  antiquaries,  authors, 
and  men  of  rare  wit,  were  so  nearly  identical.  And  after  the  death 
of  his  friend,  on  the  3rd  April,  1866,  Llewellynn  Jewitt  wrote  his 
"  Memory,"  in  volume  vii.  of  Tfu  Reliquary^  in  which  he  speaks  of 
him  as  "  one  of  my  earliest  and  most  cherished  antiquarian  friends, 
one  whom  I  have  known  from  my  youth,  and  for  whom  for  through 
more  than  30  years  of  uninterrupted  friendship  I  have  had  the 
warmest  affection." 

This  journey  of  Llewellynn  Jewitt's  early  friend  was  his  very  first 
start  out  of  his  native  London.  In  his  own  words  he  had  reached 
twenty-one  without  "ever  seeing  how  cabbages  were  made."  And, 
strange  to  say,  although  this  first  journey  pleased  him  by  its  novelty, 
he  ever  after  grew  more  attached  to  London,  and  more  and  more 
disgusted  with  everything  rural.  As  to  never  having  seen  how  cab- 
bages were  made,  that  must  have  been  because  he  had  never  cared 
to  look,  for  in  his  youth  he  used  often  to  make  excursions  into  the 
suburbs  of  London  to  sketch  from  nature,  and  passed  many  a 
growing  cabbage-garden  without  heeding  it.  There  was  another 
occasion  on  which  he  complained  of  a  bad  night  in  the  countr}', 
instanced  by  my  venerable  friend,  Samuel  Carter  Hall,  F.S.A.,  in  his 
"  Retrospect  of  a  Long  Life."  * 

He  says  of  him:  "Frederick  William  Fairholt,  who  was  for 
more  than  thirty  years  my  close  valuable  and  valued  ally  in  the 
Art  Journal^  is  surely  entitled  to  grateful  remembrance  in  these 
pages.  In  that  journal  most  of  his  best  works  first  appeared ;  to  be 
subsequently  issued  as  books — text-books  for  art  students  and  art 
lovers.     .     .     . 

"  It  was  not  only  that  I  was  aided  in  the  Art  Journal  by  his  ever- 
zealous  co-operation :  to  him  is  owing  much  of  the  merit  and  worth 
of  the  more  popular  among  the  joint  productions  of  Mrs.  Hall  and 
myself— such  as  the  *  Baronial  Halls,'  the  *  Pilgrimages  to  English 
Shrines,'  and  the  *Book  of  the  Thames.'     He  was  our  constant 

*  London :  Richard  Bentley  and  Son,  1883. 
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companion  during  our  visits  to  at  least  a  hundred  *show  places,' 
enlightening  us  with  his  knowledge  and  largely  aiding  us  by  his 
antiquarian  notes.  For  he  was  a  genuine  antiquary  to  the  heart's  core, 
who  loved  the  old  far  more  than  the  new ;  and  he  was  also  a  genuine 
Londoner,  who,  like  Dr.  Johnson,  considered  that  earth  supplied  no 
scene  of  interest  so  great  as  that  furnished  by  Fleet  Street  and  its 
adjacent  alleys  and  courts." 

It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  I  thus  exhibit  in  this  book  the 
generosity  of  the  venerable  Samuel  Carter  Hall,  and  1  shall  have 
other  occasions  to  do  so.  It  is  not  every  author  who  possesses  the 
magnanimity  to  say  of  a  departed  friend,  who  can  himself  never  raise 
the  claim,  and  never  has  raised  it,  such  an  acknowledgment  as  this, 
that  "  to  him  is  owing  much  of  the  merit  and  worth  of  the  more 
popular  among  the  joint  productions  of  Mrs.  Hall  and  myself."  It 
is  easier  to  say  this  respecting  the  works  and  friends  of  somebody 
else.  I  have  known  the  puthor  of  "Retrospect  of  a  Long  Life" 
during  more  than  forty  years  of  that  long  life.  During  a  much  longer 
period  than  that  he  was  the  wielder  of  great  power  in  the  literary  and 
artistic  world, — a  far  greater  power  than  any  man  has  ever  wielded 
before  or  since.  As  a  powerful,  fortunate,  and  happy  man  he  gave 
offence  to  some  of  the  envious  ;  as  a  judge  in  literature  and  art,  and 
a  great  dispenser  of  patronage,  he  gave  offence  to  some  of  the 
unsuccessful  and  disappointed ;  and  he  made  deadly  enemies  of  those 
who  were  making  fortunes  by  the  sale  of  counterfeit  works  of  art, 
with  whom  he  waged  war,  and  whose  paths  he  made  very  thorny. 
Some  such  Adullamites  became  his  detractors;  but  I  never  knew 
him  either  to  detract  or  flatter  during  all  his  remarkably  long  official 
career;  but  I  have  known  him  always  to  be  just  or  generous. 
Continuing  his  retrospect  of  Fairholt,  he  says  : 

"  I  remember  his  town-bred  instincts  manifesting  themselves  in  an 
amusing  fashion  when  he  was  my  guest  at  Addlestone.  The  house 
was  full,  and  I  was  obliged  to  allot  him  a  bedroom  in  the  gardener's 
lodge.  In  the  morning,  when  he  came  in  to  breakfast,  I  asked  him 
how  he  had  slept.  *  Very  badly,'  he  answered ;  *  I  was  kept  awake 
all  night  by  the  nightingales.'  *  Well,'  I  said,  *  If  you  were  destined 
to  be  sleepless,  it  was  at  least  something  to  be  made  so  by  the  sweet 
bird,  *  most  musical,  most  melancholy.' '  '  In  plain  truth,'  he  replied, 
*  If  you  are  to  be  kept  awake,  I  don't  see  much  difference  between 
nightingales  and  cats!'" 

His  host  probably  had  in  mind  that  other  garden,  and  the  orchards 
and  vineyards  of  the  land  of  Beulah,  where  the  pilgrims  obtained 
little  sleep  because  of  the  melodious  sound  of  the  bells  and  trumpets 
of  the  Celestial  City  close  at  hand  ;  "  Yet  they  received  as  much 
refreshment  as  if  they  had  slept  their  sleep  ever  so  soundly."  Mr. 
S.  C.  Hall  continues  :  "  He  travelled  with  me  to  Ireland  ;  and  many  of 
the  illustrations  in  the  volumes  of  *  Ireland :  its  Scenery  and  Character,' 
are  from  drawings  by  him  ;  especially  those  which  picture  the  wild 
sea-coast  of  Achill  and  Connemara.    It  was  *  funny '  to  see  the  genuine 
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Cockney  mounted  on  one  of  the  shaggy  ponies  of  the  wild  west, 
holding  on  firmly  by  the  mane,  while  his  huge  cloak  was  blown  about 
his  legs  by  the  fierce  breezes  from  the  broad  Atlantic,  and  to  note  his 
sigh  of  relief  when  he  was  permitted  to  dismount — a  perilous  under- 
taking. He  was  with  me  at  Achill  during  one  of  its  periodical 
famines,  and  there  he  saw  some  three  thousand  men,  women,  and 
children,  literally  starving.  The  man  of  tender  heart  was  in  tears — 
as,  indeed,  so  was  I — from  the  time  he  entered  the  island  until  he 
quitted  it.  Our  stock  of  shillings  was  soon  exhausted,  but  they  little 
helped  to  keep  death  in  its  most  cruel  form  at  bay — for  there  was 
neither  bread  nor  food  of  any  kind  to  be  purchased.  The  sad 
impression  it  created  was  never  obliterated  from  the  sensitive  mind  of 
the  artist.     .     .     . 

"  During  several  years  Fairholt  was  the  secretary  of  the  'Society  of 
Noviomagus,*  being  elected  to  that  honour  in  1845.  George  Godwin, 
F.R.S.,  was  his  predecessor,  and  the  meetings  of  the  society  gained 
from  the  presence  of  either  estimable  gentleman  a  zest  and  brilliancy 
the  loss  of  which  may  well  be  deplored  by  the  few  old  members  who 
yet  remain." 

Fairholt  stands  forth  thus  prominently  in  this  memoir,  and  will  do 
so  yet  again,  because  he  not  only  greatly  influenced  the  career  of 
Llewellynn  Jewitt,  but  was  an  important  figure  in  the  group  of  hand- 
in-hand  hardworking  artists,  writers,  and  antiquaries,  which  included 
Samuel  Carter  Hall,  Roach  Smith,  Thomas  Wright,  and  others,  as 
well  as  Llewellynn  Jewitt  himself.  C.  Roach  Smith,  in  writing  to  me 
of  his  old  friend  Fairholt,  said  :  "  Of  him  too  much  cannot  be  said." 

Judging  from  what  I  have  quoted  from  the  diary,  and  from  its 
beauties  which  I  have  not  quoted,  Fairholt  must  have  been  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one  an  admirer  of  the  natural  scenery  which  he  described 
so  appreciatively,  and  which  was  then  new  to  him,  and  it  is  very 
curious  that  as  he  grew  older  he  should  more  and  more  prefer  "  Fleet 
Street  and  its  adjacent  alleys  and  courts,"  to  the  sweet  lanes  of  the 
country,  and  the  city  din  to  the  music  of  the  lark  and  the  nightingale. 

Fairholt's  diary  finishes  with  : 

"August  1 6th. — Reached  the  * Swan-with-two-Necks,'  I^d  Lane,  at 
8  a.m.,  and  from  there  in  a  cab  to  Rimbault's,  Denmark  Street,  Soho, 
by  9  in  the  morning.  Thus  ending  our  Derbyshire  trip  of  three 
weeks,  the  expenses  of  which  on  my  part  amounted  only  to 
£2  17s.  6d." 

Fairholt  designed  for  himself  a  seal,  with  a  pen  and  pencil  placed 
saltire-wise  and  a  letter  F.  upon  them  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by 
the  legend  "  The  meanes  to  lyve  these  dothe  me  gyve."  The  same 
device  without  the  legend  appears  on  the  mural  brass  enamelled 
tablet  erected  in  the  church  of  Stratford-on-Avon  to  his  memory,  by 
his  friend  Roach  Smith.  After  the  death  of  Fairholt,  Roach  Smith 
handed  this  seal  to  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  the  legend  being  as  applicable 
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to  one  author-artist  as  to  the  other,  and  Llewellynn  Jewitt  used  it  ever 
after  more  often  than  his  own  armorial  seal.  Of  his  armorials  I  will 
speak  after  leading  to  that  subject  by  reference  to  a  famous  ancestor 
of  the  family. 

I  mean  Master  Robert  Juet,  the  favourite  companion  of  the  great 
Commodore  Henry  Hudson,  and  co-discoverer  of  Manahata,  now 
called  New  York.  The  family  being  very  ancient,  or,  rather,  the 
name  being  very  ancient,  the  spelling  has  become  varied  in  the 
different  branches,  and  it  is  also  spelt  Jouet,  Juit,  Jewett,  Jowett, 
Jowet,  Jowitt,  Jowat  and  Jowatt,  but  its  pronunciation  in  Yorkshire, 
however  spelt,  was  always  "Jahwit."  Washington  Irving,  author  of 
"  Knickerbocker's  History  of  New  York,"  speaking  of  the  great 
Commodore's  friend  and  companion,  says ;  "  By  some  his  name  has 
been  spelt  Chewity  and  ascribed  to  the  circumstance  of  his  being  the 
first  man  that  ever  chewed  tobacco ;  but  this  I  believe  to  be  a  mere 
flippancy ;  more  especially  as  certain  of  his  progeny  are  living  to  this 
day,  who  write  their  names  Juet.  He  was  an  old  comrade  and  early 
schoolmate  of  the  great  Hudson,  with  whom  he  had  often  played 
truant  and  sailed  chip  boats  in  a  neighbouring  pond,  when  they  were 
little  boys ;  from  whence  it  is  said  the  Commodore  first  derived  his 
bias  towards  a  sea-faring  life.  Certain  it  is  that  the  old  people  about 
Limehouse  declared  Robert  Juet  to  be  an  unlucky  urchin,  prone  to 
mischief,  that  would  one  day  or  other  come  to  the  gallows.  He  grew 
up  as  boys  of  that  kind  often  grow  up,  a  rambling  heedless  varlet, 
tossed  about  in  all  quarters  of  the  world — meeting  with  more  perils 
and  wonders  than  did  Sinbad  the  Sailor,  without  growing  a  whit  more 
wise,  prudent,  or  ill-natured.  Under  every  misfortune  he  comforted 
himself  with  a  quid  of  tobacco,  and  the  truly  philosophic  maxim, 
that  *  it  will  be  all  the  same  thing  a  hundred  years  hence.'  He  was 
skilled  in  the  art  of  carving  anchors  and  true  lovers'  knots  on  the 
bulk-heads  and  quarter-railings,  and  was  considered  a  great  wit  on 
board  ship  in  consequence  of  his  playing  pranks  on  everybody 
around,  and  now  and  then  even  making  a  wry  face  at  old  Hendrick 
when  his  back  was  turned.  To  this  universal  genius  are  we  indebted 
for  many  particulars  concerning  this  voyage,  of  which  he  wrote  a 
history  at  the  request  of  the  Commodore,  who  had  an  unconquerable 
aversion  to  writing  himself,  from  having  received  so  many  floggings 
about  it  when  at  school.  To  supply  the  deficiencies  of  Master  Juet's 
journal,  which  is  written  with  true  log-book  brevity,  I  have  availed 
myself  of  divers  family  traditions,  handed  down  from  my  great-great- 
grandfather, who  accompanied  the  expedition  in  the  capacity  of 
cabin-bov." 

I  ask  the  pardon  of  the  shade  of  Washington  Irving  when  I  say 
that  his  statements  about  the  boyhood  and  school  days  of  Hudson 
and  Juet  should  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt,  being,  like  the  Chtivit 
idea,  chiefly  "mere  flippancy."  As  he  was  a  merry  good-natured  joker 
when  in  the  flesh,  he  would  not  have  felt  hurt  at  my  hinting  that  he 
is  joking  away  the  dignity  of  Master  Robert  Juet,  in  whose  memory 
we  now  take  a  great  interest.    Fancy  that  "merry  old  soul"  Washington 
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Irving  sitting  face  to  face  with  Charles  Dickens  over  that  "  enormous 
mint-julep."  Charles  Dickens  was  at  Baltimore  in  March,  1842,  about 
to  start  to  the  far  West,  when  Washington  Irving  came  to  him  from 
that  New  York  which  Hudson  and  Juet  discovered,  to  take  leave,  and 
Dickens  says:  "Some  unknown  admirer  of  his  books  and  mine  sent  to 
the  hotel  a  most  enormous  mint-julep,  wreathed  with  flowers.  We  sat, 
one  on  either  side  of  it,  with  great  solemnity  (it  filled  a  respectably- 
sized  round  table),  but  the  solemnity  was  of  very  short  duration.  It 
was  quite  an  enchanted  julep,  and  carried  us  among  innumerable 
people  and  places  that  we  both  knew.  The  julep  held  out  far  into 
the  night,  and  my  memory  never  saw  him  afterwards  otherwise  than 
as  bending  over  it,  with  his  straw,  with  an  attempted  air  of  gravity 
(after  some  anecdote  involving  some  wonderfully  droll  and  delicate 
observation  of  character),  and  then,  as  his  eye  caught  mine,  melting 
into  that  captivating  laugh  of  his,  which  was  the  brightest  and  best  I 
have  ever  heard." 

The  writer  with  the  "  captivating  laugh  "  continues  in  his  **  History 
of  New  York  "  : 

"  From  all  that  I  can  learn,  few  incidents  worthy  of  remark  happened 
in  the  voyage ;  and  it  mortifies  me  exceedingly,  that  I  have  to  admit 
so  noted  an  expedition  into  my  work  without  making  any  more  of  it. 
.  .  .  Being  under  the  special  guidance  of  Providence,  the  ship  was 
safely  conducted  to  the  coast  of  America  ;  where,  after  sundry  unim- 
portant touchings  and  standings  off  and  on,  she  at  length,  on  the  4th 
day  of  September,  entered  that  majestic  bay,  which  at  this  day  expands 
its  ample  bosom  before  the  city  of  New  York,  and  which  had  never 
before  been  visited  by  any  European. 

"  It  has  been  traditional  in  our  family,  that  when  the  great  navigator 
was  first  blessed  with  a  view  of  this  enchanting  island,  he  was 
observed,  for  the  first  and  only  time  in  his  life,  to  exhibit  strong 
symptoms  of  astonishment  and  admiration.  He  is  said  to  have  turned 
to  Master  Juet,  and  uttered  these  remarkable  words,  while  he  pointed 
towards  this  paradise  of  the  new  world — *  See !  there  ! ' — and  there- 
ujxjn,  as  was  always  his  way  when  he  was  uncommonly  pleased,  he 
did  puff  out  such  clouds  of  dense  tobacco  smoke,  that  in  one  minute 
the  vessel  was  out  of  sight  of  land,  and  Master  Juet  was  fain  to  wait 
until  the  winds  dispersed  this  impenetrable  fog.     .     .     . 

"  The  island  of  Manna-hat-a  spread  wide  before  them,  like  some 
sweet  vision  of  fancy,  or  some  fair  creation  of  industrious  magic.  Its 
hills  of  smiling  green  swelled  gently  one  above  another,  crowned  with 
lofty  trees  of  luxuriant  growth ;  some  pointing  their  tapering  foliage 
towards  the  clouds,  which  were  gloriously  transparent;  and  others, 
loaded  with  a  verdant  burden  of  clambering  vines,  bowed  their 
branches  to  the  earth,  that  was  covered  with  flowers.  On  the  gentle 
decHvities  of  the  hills  were  scattered  in  gay  profusion,  the  dog-wood, 
the  sumach,  and  the  wild  brier,  whose  scarlet  berries  and  white 
blossoms  glowed  brighdy  among  the  deep  green  of  the  surrounding 
foliage ;  and  here  and  there  a  curling  column  of  smoke  rising  from  the 
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little  glens  that  opened  along  the  shore,  seemed  to  promise  the  weary 
voyagers  a  welcome  at  the  hands  of  their  fellow-creatures.  As  they 
stood  gazing  with  entranced  attention  on  the  scene  before  them,  a  red 
man,  crowned  with  feathers,  issued  from  one  of  these  glens,  and  after 
contemplating  in  silent  wonder  the  gallant  ship,  as  she  sat  like  a 
stately  swan  swimming  on  a  silver  lake,  sounded  the  war-whoop,  and 
bounded  into  the  woods  like  a  wild  deer.     .     .     . 

"  The  journal  goes  on  to  make  mention  of  divers  interviews  between 
the  crew  and  the  natives  in  the  voyage  up  the  river;  but  as  they  would 
be  impertinent  to  my  history,  I  shall  pass  over  them  in  silence,  except 
the  following  dry  joke,  played  off  by  the  old  commodore  and  his 
school-fellow,  Robert  Juet;  which  does  such  vast  credit  to  their 
experimental  philosophy,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  inserting  it.  *  Our 
master  and  his  mate  determined  to  try  some  of  the  chiefe  men  of 
the  countrey,  whether  they  had  any  treacherie  in  them.  So  they  took 
them  downe  i«ito  the  cabin,  and  gave  them  so  much  wine  and  aqua 
vitce  that  they  were  all  merrie ;  and  one  of  them  had  his  wife  with 
him,  which  «ate  so  modestly,  as  any  of  our  countrey-women  would  do 
in  a  strange  place.  In  the  end,  one  of  them  was  drunke,  which  had 
been  aboard  of  our  ship  all  the  time  we  had  been  there,  and  that  was 
strange  to  them,  for  they  could  not  tell  how  to  take  it.' 

"  Having  satisfied  himself  by  this  ingenious  experiment,  that  the 
natives  were  an  honest,  social  race  of  jolly  roysterers,  who  had  no 
objection  to  a  drinking  bout,  and  were  very  merry  in  their  cups,  the 
old  commodore  chuckled  hugely  to  himself,  and  thrusting  a  double 
quid  of  tobacco  in  his  cheek,  directed  Master  Juet  to  have  it  carefully 
recorded,  for  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  natural  philosophers  of  the 
university  of  Ixiyden — which  done  he  proceeded  on  his  voyfige  with 
great  complacency." 

Now  it  seems  hardly  satisfactory,  if  all  this  be  not  "  mere  flippancy," 
to  regard  this  frivolous  Master  Robert  Juet  as  the  ancestor  of  the 
learned  and  stately  Llewellynn  Jewitt.  But  it  matters  little.  It  is 
generally  considered  that  the  greatest  and  noblest  specimens  of  man- 
kind had  a  jackanapes  ancestry.  Besides,  it  is  better  to  be  greater 
than  an  ancestor  than  to  degenerate  from  him.  And  after  all  there  is 
something  remarkably  co-incidental  in  the  tastes  and  some  of  the 
qualities  of  the  Juet  of  Washington  Irving,  and  the  subject  of  this 
memoir.  Master  Robert  Juet  was  skilled  in  the  art  of  wood 
engraving.  So  was  Llewellynn  Jewitt.  Master  Robert  engraved 
anchors  and  true  lover's  knots.  There  never  was  a  man  to  whom 
these  symbols  more  truly  belonged  than  to  Llewellynn  Jewitt.  He 
was  ever  a  most  hopeful  man,  whose  faith  in  a  beneficent  ruling 
Providence  was  too  deeply  anchored  ever  to  be  disturbed  by  the  direst 
adversity,  for  he  was  a  man  of  great  sorrow  as  well  as  of  hope  and  of 
joy.  And  he  was  a  most  true  and  faithful  lover  from  the  first  to  the 
last.  Then  Master  Robert  Juet  is  described  as  a  great  wit.  Llewellynn 
Jewitt  was  a  very  great  wit,  the  most  ever-ready  wit  that  I  have  ever 
met  with.     Wit  was  as  much  half  his  nature  as  it  was  half  his  name. 
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Then  Robert  Juet  was  a  writer  and  historian  in  an  age  when  the  art 
was  limited  to  a  few.  Llewellynn  Jewitt  was  a  great  writer  and  historian. 
But  in  one  thing  there  was  very  great  dissimilarity.  Master  Robert 
Juet  could  under  every  misfortune  "comfort  himself  with  a  quid  of 
tobacco."  The  commodore,  Henry  Hudson,  had  probably  imparted 
to  him  this  habit,  he  himself  having  learnt  the  use  of  tobacco  direct 
from  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  My  dear  friend  detested  tobacco.  On  one 
occasion  I  tried  to  get  him  to  praise  the  flavour  of  a  fine  Havana. 
"  Whatever  it  may  be,"  he  replied,  "  it  is  tobacco :  and  I  detest 
tobacco  in  any  and  every  form.  It  is  strange  "  he  continued,  "  that 
my  very  name  has  been  attributed  to  the  circumstance  that  an  ancestor 
used  to  chew  it  .^"     And  he  looked  disgusted,  very. 

During  my  very  happy  sojoumings  at  Winster  Hall  my  bedroom 
was  large,  and  the  windows  ample  and  accessible,  and  I  used  to  smoke 
a  cigar  or  two  there  every  night  at  the  open  window,  without  leaving 
any  flavour  of  it  in  the  room  the  next  day.  I  remember  how  during 
those  pleasant  summer  nights,  when  the  air  of  the  High  Peak  was  so 
sweet  and  invigorating,  great  numbers  of  entomological  visitors  used 
to  rush  in  at  that  open  window  to  see  me  at  that  untimely  hour,  and 
out  again  quickly  with  buzz  and  whirr — except  those  who  had  burnt 
their  beautiful  wings  at  my  candles — for  neither  did  they  approve  of 
tobacco  smoke.  At  the  Hollies,  Duffield,  later  on,  I  could  not  so 
readily  get  the  smoke  of  my  cigar  out  of  the  window,  and  I  was  found 
out  without  knowing  it  at  that  time.  But  when  my  next  visit  came 
round,  I  was  told  by  my  loving  host  that  "  capital "  arrangements  had 
been  made  for  my  smoking  in  the  greenhouse^  where  there  was  a 
comfortable  chair,  and  a  comfortable  temperature  kept  up  expressly 
for  me.  Yet  before  that  visit  was  ended  he  repented  of  the  idea,  and 
implored  me  again  and  again  to  smoke  "  anywhere  and  everywhere  * 
that  I  pleased  in  the  house.  Much  as  he  detested  the  smell  of  tobacco 
he  tried  to  lure  me  to  smoke  in  the  house  with  the  pretence  that  dear 
Mrs.  Jewitt  would  like  it.  They  neither  of  them  liked  anything  that 
the  other  did  not  like.  But  they  would  have  enjoyed  this  self- 
punishment  ;  so  great  was  their  courtesy.  Thus  Master  Robert  Juet 
and  my  dear  friend  differed  entirely  on  the  question  of  tobacco. 

I  have  found  a  written  memorandum  on  this  subject  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Llewellynn  Jewitt's  father.  It  is  this :  "  As  to  the  name 
'  Chew  it,'  I  never  knew  but  one  of  the  name  who  would  put  pig-tail 
in  his  mouth,  though  there  have  been,  and  are  yet,  several  who  are 
outrageous  smokers." 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  when  the  Jewitt  anns  were  granted  it  is 
possible  that  the  three-masted  galley  had  reference  to  the  good  ship 
"The  Half-Moon,"  in  which  Juet  sailed  with  Hudson,  and  in  which 
they  discovered  New  York.  Had  it  been  the  ordinary  one-masted 
galley  it  would  have  been  less  probable.  Then  his  crest,  the  Demi- 
Pegasus  is  certainly  maritime.  The  origin  of  Pegasus  is  attributed  to 
Neptune,  as  well  as  to  the  blood  of  Medusa ;  and  the  emblem  of  a 
ship  in  Egypt  and  Phoenicia  was  a  winged  horse,  which  was  called  by 
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the  Egyptians  Pegasus.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Cadiz,  a  Phoenician 
colony,  also  called  their  ships  winged  horses.  The  word  sus  signified 
equally  a  ship  and  a  horse,  and  Pegasus  meant  equally  a  horse  with 
wings  and  a  ship  with  oars. 

In  the  Odyssey,  Penelope,  the  chaste  Queen  of  Ulysses,  enquires 
of  the  herald  Medon :  "  O  herald,  wherefore  is  my  son  gone  ?  It 
was  not  at  all  necessary  that  he  should  embark  on  swift  ships,  which 
for  men  are  horses  of  the  sea,  and  pass  over  the  vast  wave." 

The  story  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda  was  the  fabulization  of  the 
voyage  of  Perseus  by  sea  to  Ethiopia,  whence  he  brought  his  wife 
Andromeda.  The  earliest  historian  would  say  that  he  went  on  a 
winged-horse,  meaning  on  board  a  ship.  The  fabulist  made  him  to 
ride  through  the  air.  The  old  English  kings-at-arms  knew  all  about 
this.  But  Llewellynn  Jewitt  seems  never  to  have  given  it  any  thought, 
and  in  an  article  on  "  Derby  Signs,''  in  Vol.  IX.  of  The  Reliquary  in 
speaking  of  "  The  Flying  Horse,"  he  entirely  overlooks  its  maritime 
signification.  He  says :  "  The  Pegasus  is  one  of  the  supporters  of 
the  arms  of  Lord  Berwick,  and  a  Demi-Pegasus,  reguardant,  wings 
addorsed,  holding  between  its  feet  a  flag  of  St.  George,  is  my  own 
family  crest."  The  Demi-Pegasus  being  a  poetic  symbol,  so  the  oars 
of  the  galley  in  this  heraldic  charge  may  merely  symbolize  the  swift- 
ness of  "The  Half-Moon;"  as  Ulysses  speaks  of  them  in  the  23rd 
Book  of  the  Odyssey — "the  well-fitted  oars,  which  are  wings  for 
ships." 

Llewellynn  Jewitt's  arms  are: — Azure ;  a  three-masted  galley,  sails 
furled  or ;  flags  argent^  each  charged  with  a  cross  of  St.  George  gules. 
Crest,  a  Demi-Pegasus  reguardant,  wings  addorsed  argent^  holding  a 
flag  of  the  same  charged  with  a  cross  of  St.  George  gules.  Motto, 
Aon  Sibt.  Llewellynn  Jewitt  impaled  his  arms  with  those  of  the 
family  of  his  wife,  whose  name  was  Elizabeth  Sage,  and  they  are : — 
Gules ;  on  a  chevron  argenf,  three  old  men's  heads  proper  [sages], 
affront^e,  habited  in  close  caps,  sable.  Crest,  a  sage's  head  as  in  the 
arms.  Motto,  Soyez  sage  el  simple.  Some  of  the  Jowett  and  Jowitt 
branches  of  the  family  bear  arms  and  crest  precisely  the  same  as 
Llewellynn  Jewitt's,  excepting  that  the  flags  are  all  gules^  instead  of 
argent  and  St.  George's  cross  gules.  These  all  seem  to  bear  allusion 
to  Juet  the  sailor.  Yet  those  of  the  family  who  retain  that  simple 
spelling  do  not  bear  those  arms,  but  the  following: — Argent;  on  a 
cross  guleSy  five  fleurs-de-lis  of  the  field. 

This  red  symbol  of  Christianity,  and  these  ^vt  fleurs-de-lis^  emblems 
of  France,  remind  me  that  this  is  the  place  to  say  a  word  more  on  the 
probable  original  spelling  of  the  Jewitt  name,  a  question  which 
exercised  the  mind  of  Washington  Irving.  I  have  before  me  the 
following  note  in  the  handwriting  of  Orlando  Jewitt :  "  The  name  is 
French.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  France,  and  is  written  Jouet." 
Then  I  have  before  me  another  note  in  the  handwriting  of  Arthur 
Jewitt,  Orlando's  father:  "Leaving  the  question  of  etymology  for 
those  who  take  pleasure  in  such  researches,  I  will  only  observe  that 
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whencesoever  the  name  is  derived,  its  pronunciation  in  Sheffield  is 
*  Jahwitt/  "  And  this,  he  says,  is  its  pronunciation  wherever  he  has 
met  with  it,  and  however  spelt  Now  Samuel  Carter  Hall,  in  his 
"Retrospect,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  423,  in  speaking  of  Sarah  Elizabeth  Fielding, 
\he  mother  of  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  says  that  the  grandfather  of  the  former 
was  "of  illustrious  birth  and  descent,  of  the  family  of  De  Jaout  (I 
am  not  sure  that  I  spell  the  name  correctly)  in  Renz  en  Champagne." 
He  was  one  of  the  refugees  from  France  after  the  Revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  and  established  a  silk  manufactory  at  Spitalfields. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Llewellynn  Jewitt*s  grandfather's  cutlers' 
mark  was  a  mill-rinde  between  two  fleurs-de-lis.  Altogether  it  seems 
probable  that  the  Jewitt's  are  a  branch  of  the  same  Huguenot  family 
as  Mrs.  Fielding's  grandfather,  and  that,  like  him,  they  became  English 
for  religion's  sake,  at  first  retaining  as  their  armorials  the  red  cross 
and  the  lilies  of  their  beloved  France,  until  Juet  the  Sailor,  or  one  of 
his  descendants  obtained  from  the  king-at-arms  the  golden  three- 
masted  ship,  in  which  he  still  hoisted  the  old  red-cross  flag  at  each 
mast-head,  but  dispensed  with  the  lilies  of  France. 
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CHAPTER   VI 


THE  DEATH  OF  LLEWELLYNN  JEWITT'S  MOTHER. — HER  CLAIRVOYANT 
POWER. — HER  husband's  GREAT  GRIEF. — HIS  TOUCHING  VERSES. 
— HER  TRUE  LOVER  TO  THE   LAST. 

JET  US  now  return  to  the  year  of  Fairholt's  visit  to 
Duffield — 1835.  His  visit  was  on  the  9th  August, 
when  Llewellynn  Jewitt  made  him  his  great  and  life- 
long friend.  On  November  25  th  of  the  same  year, 
Llewellynn  Jewitt  lost  his  best  friend  pf  all,  and  I  can 
imagine  the  anguish  of  such  a  heart  as  his  on  the  occasion.  He 
referred  to  it  ten  years  later  in  his  diary  in  these  words  :  "Ten  years 
ago  to-day,  I  lost  the  best  of  friends — my  mother — the  day  following 
my  nineteenth  birthday.  I  well  recollect  her  talking  to  me  on  my 
birthday,  and  telling  me  she  thought  she  should  go  to  Belper  to-morrow 
to  see  my  aunt ;  and  she  said  she  should  wish  me  to  go  with  her.  But 
that  same  night  she  was  seized  with  an  inflammation  and  died  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  in  which  we  were  to  go.  And,  saddest  of  all !  I 
was  not  at  home  when  she  died,  for  I  had  driven  over  to  Derby  early 
in  the  morning  to  fetch  my  brother  George  to  see  her,  and  in  returning 
some  fate  seemed  to  thwart  me.  I  could  not  make  the  pony  move 
faster  than  its  usual  pace.  It  was  stupid  because  I  had  not  given  it 
its  usual  feed  of  com  at  Derby,  for  want  of  time,  and  it  would  scarcely 
move.  George  got  out  and  walked,  and  in  passing  through  the  village 
the  *  passing  bell*  was  tolling — too  well  I  guessed  who  for — and  I 
met  several  people  with  sorrowful  faces,  which  all  told  me  plainly ; 
'  but  at  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  from  home,  I  was  met  by  a 
friend,  Mr.  Keck,  who  told  me  it  was  all  over.  Mournful  indeed  was 
our  home  when  I  arrived.  But  why  should  I  recall  these  thoughts 
to  write  ?  They  occur  to  my  mind  constantly  ;  but  they  shall  not  be 
written."  His  father  wrote  the  following  lines  on  the  sad  event,  thus 
headed : 

"  Stanzas, 

"  To  my  deceased  wife,  who  died  after  an  illness  of  about  fourteen 
hours,  on  the  25th  of  November,  1835.  Her  age  was  sixty-two  years 
and  ten  months,  of  which  she  had  been  a  wife  forty-two  years,  eight 
months  and  eighteen  days  : 

"  Alas  for  me !  thy  hour  is  come  ! 
God,  who  lent  thee,  calls  thee  home  I 
Fruitless  now  is  grief  and  sorrow — 
Endless  grief,  with  no  calm  morrow  ! 
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With  tears,  with  sighs,  we  heav*n  assail, 
Our  tears,  our  sighs,  can  nought  avail ! 
My  anguish,  tongue  can  never  tell — 
Heavenly  spirit,  fare  thee  well ! 

Wrapt  in  death's  cold  sleep  she  lies ! — 
When  will  the  sleeper  ope  her  eyes? 
Alas !  those  eyes  will  open  never, — 
Closed  they  are  in  death  for  ever  ! — 
Till  when  the  last  loud  solemn  sound 
Shall  wake  the  dead  who  sleep  around, 
Then  'mong  the  blest  which  heav*n  inherit 
God  will  not  raise  a  purer  spirit ! 

And  must  we,  dearest  Patty,  sever? 
Must  we  meet  no  more  for  ever? 
Must  my  eyes  no  more  behold  thee? 
My  fond  arms  no  more  enfold  thee? 
Must  we  thus  for  ever  part? 
Patience  ! — heaven  hold  nw  heart ! 
Sad  must  be  my  future  life, 
Farewell,  farewell,  dearest  wife  ! " 

The  portrait  of  this  good  mother  and  wife  is  before  me  now — the 
mother  of  so  many,  and,  naturally,  **  the  best  of  friends "  to  her 
seventeenth  and  last  child,  Llewellynn ;  whose  feelings  at  the  recollec- 
tion of  her  death  he  held  too  sacred  to  be  written,  and  determined 
that  they  should  be  cherished  only  in  his  heart.  And  in  that  face  we 
see  remarkably  depicted  the  refined  feminine  prototype  of  his.  His 
was  the  masculine  copy  of  hers,  and  the  resemblance  is  remarkable. 
The  drawing  is  in  lead  pencil,  and  upon  a  card,  the  face  alone  being 
tinted  with  water  colour.  At  the  back  is  written  by  the  hand  of 
Llewellynn  Jewitt: 

"  My    Mother. 

"  Martha  (Sheldon),  wife  of  Mr.  Arthur  Jewitt,  .  .  .  She  was  bom 
.  .  January  26th,  1773,  and  died  at  Duffield,  Nov.  [25th],  1835. 
She  was  married  March  7th,  1793,  on  my  father's  twenty-first  birthday, 
she  being  just  turned  twenty;  and  became  mother  of  seventeen 
children,  eleven  of  whom  lived,  viz.,  Rev.  Arthur  George;  Anne 
Sophia;  Thomas  Orlando  Sheldon;  George  Augustus  Frederick; 
Edwin;  Marianne  and  Sophia  Betsy  (twins);  Clara;  Henry;  Theodore; 
and  Llewellynn  (myself). 

"  This  portrait  (the  only  one  in  existence  except  a  black  profile)  was 
drawn  by  my  brother,  Orlando  Jewitt,  probably  about  i8i6ori8i7. 
The  pencil  outlines  of  the  dress  have  been  strengthened  only,  having 
become  very  faint,  by  myself — Llewellynn  Jewitt." 

This  mother  of  artists  and  authors  appears  to  have  had  a  remark- 
able, though  not  unique,  faculty  of  seeing  mysterious  appearances 
which  were  hidden  from  others  about  her.  When,  sometimes,  ghost 
stories  used  to  crop  up  while  we  were  sitting  round  the  Christmas  log- 
fire  at  VVinster  Hall,  Llewellynn  Jewitt  would  relate  what  I  have  since 
found  recorded  in  his  handwriting,  under  the  title  of  "Spiritual 
Appearances,"  and  to  this  effect : 
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*  When  my  mother's  grandmother  was  lying  ill  when  she  resided  at 
the  latter's  sister's  farm,  her  mother  took  her  and  the  other  children 
to  see  their  grandmother,  and  afterwards  sent  them  into  a  bam  to 
play  to  leave  the  house  quiet.  While  they  were  there  my  mother 
exclaimed  *  Oh,  here's  grandmother  come  in  ! '  She  said  she  saw  her 
glide  among  them,  and  then  pass  out ;  but  none  of  the  others  saw  it. 
They  were  immediately  told  that  she  had  just  expired."  Also  at  the 
death  of  her  son  Arthur  George  she  saw  an  "appearance  "  at  Duffield, 
and  called  the  attention  of  her  daughter  Clara  to  it,  who  saw  nothing. 
She  exclaimed  "Oh,  dear,  I  hope  nothing  is  the  matter  with  our 
Arthur ! "  The  next  day  a  letter  came  stating  that  her  son  Arthur 
had  died  at  that  hour. 

On  the  last  anniversary  but  one  of  their  wedding  day  preceding  the 
lamented  death  of  his  wife,  namely,  March  7th,  1834,  Arthur  Jewitt 
commenced  verses  on  the  occasion,  but  he  got  no  farther  than  the 
second : 

"  Years,  dear  Patty,  forty -one 
O'er  our  heads  have  glided  on, 
Since  at  old  St.  Peter's  shrine 
Mr.  Goodwin  made  thee  mine. 

How  many  more  of  years  may  run 
Before  our  pilgrimage  be  done, 
Is  only  known  to  Him  who  can 
Alone  prolong  the  life  of  man." 

I  remember  that  the  first  time  Llewellynn  Jewitt  and  I  walked  out 
together  in  Duffield,  after  the  removal  to  that  place  from  Winster,  we 
went  to  the  churchyard,  and  there  he  pointed  out  to  me  the  spot  where 
his  mother  was  buried,  beneath  an  old  yew  tree.  These  further 
touching  stanzas  written  by  his  father  on  that  subject  are  dated 
January  i8th,  1836.  They  beautifully  express  those  natural  and 
common  throbbings  of  the  heart  which  interest  universal  humanity, 
and  so  interest  chiefly  because  they  are  natural  and  common : 

"  Lines  addressed  to  my  ever-beloved  wife,  who  was  snatched  from 
me  by  a  too  sudden  death  on  the  25th  of  November,  1835,  and  was 
buried  the  Sunday  following  beneath  the  branches  of  the  old  yew 
tree  in  Duffield  churchyard. 

"What  heart  can  ever  feel 

A  widow'd  husband's  grief. 
What  balm  his  sorrows  heal, 

What  comfort  bring  relief? 
I  mourn  the  loss  of  one 

I  would  have  died  to  save. 
Alas  !  I'm  left  alone — 

My  heart  is  in  the  grave, 
Ah  !  why  was  she 
Thus  torn  from  me 
And  laid  beneath  yon  mournful  tree  ! 

Thy  faded  form  I  view 

Where'er  I  turn  my  eyes ; 
Sad  thoughts  my  tears  renew ; 

I  waste  my  soul  in  sighs ; 
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No  rest  can  calm  my  mind. 

Or  cool  my  burning  head ; 
No  ease,  no  peace,  I  find 

Stretch'd  on  a  widowed  bed ; 
I'd  happier  be 
If  laid  with  thee 
In  thy  dark  grave  beneath  the  tree ! 

Since  last  I  saw  thy  £ace 

How  slowly  Time  has  run  ! 
It  seems  as  if  my  race 

On  earth  would  ne*er  be  done ! 
Would  but  my  eyelids  close 

O'er  all  the  scenes  of  life, 
I  then  might  Bnd  repose 

With  thee,  my  much-loved  wife ; 
Again  would  we 
United  be. 
And  sleep  beneath  that  churchyard  tree  ! 

With  thee,  my  dearest  wife, 

Are  laid  within  the  grave 
All  that  throughout  my  life 

Or  joy  or  pleasure  gave  ! 
No  more  my  bursting  heart 

Can  ease  or  comfort  know  ! 
Ah !  when  can  I  depart — 

When  leave  this  realm  of  woe? 
When  can  I  be 
Restored  to  thee, 
And  share  thy  bed  beneath  that  tree? 

Had  all  away  been  torn 

Which  once  was  dear  to  me. 
The  loss  I  could  have  borne 

Had  heav'n  but  spared  mc  thee ! 
But  thus  bereft,  what  more 

On  earth  to  love  have  I? 
With  me  enjoyment's  o'er ; 

What  can  I  do,  but  die? 
Then  I  with  thee 
Once  more  shall  lie, 
And  rest  my  head  beneath  that  tree  ! " 

Again,  on  February  ist,  1836,  we  have  him  uttering  his  complaint 
in  Duffield  churchyard : 

"Not  a  flow'ret  blooms  on  the  brier-bound  grave 

Where  the  joy  of  my  heart  reposes ! 
And  only  the  yew's  sad  branches  wave 

O'er  the  spot  which  her  corpse  encloses  ! 
And  shall  it  be  thus — departed  Shade? 

Shall  not  a  single  flower 
Add  something  of  life  to  the  awful  glade 

Of  death's  dark  dreary  bower? 
Yes !  yes  !  dearesf  Patty,  let  spring  but  come. 

And  in  life  what  thy  soul  delighted, 
By  the  hand  of  affection  shall  deck  thy  tomb. 

Which  my  every  hope  has  blighted  !" 

The  speedy  re-union  and  rest  which  he  prayed  for  in  his  poem  of 
January,  i8th,  1836,  were  denied  him.     He  obtained  comfort  as  he 
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lived  on,  but  he  cherished  the  dear  memory  of  his  wife  with  unabated 
love  until  the  very  last.  Here  we  have  another  of  his  poems  referring 
to  her.  The  first  four  stanzas  are  merely  a  retrospect  of  happy  times 
that  were  past : 

"THE  TWILIGHT  HOUR. 

**I  love  the  evening  twilight  hour, 
When  seated  in  my  wo<xlbine  bower, 
With  the  dear  partner  of  my  life — 
My  own  beloved,  my  matchless  wife, — 
Our  happy  children  playing  round, 
It  seems  to  me  a  fairy-ground ! 
When  thus  I  sit  within  my  bower 
Oh  !  how  I  bless  the  twilight  hour  ! 

The  sun  is  set,  the  wind  is  still, 
And  mantle  grey  wraps  every  hill ; 
Perhaps  a  gently  rising  breeze, 
Faintly  rustling  'mong  the  trees, 
Bears  on  its  wings,  but  soften'd  down, 
The  humming  of  the  neighboring  town : 
How  sweet  within  this  rural  bower 
T*  enjoy  the  evening  twilight  hour  I 

The  lark  has  now  retired  to  rest. 
The  thrush  and  blackbird  to  their  nest. 
And  all  is  still  in  hill  and  dell 
Save  where  the  sweet -voiced  Philomel 
In  mournful  tones  in  yonder  grove 
Tells  the  sad  story  of  her  love  ! 
How  sweet  to  hear  within  my  bower 
The  plaintive  song  in  twilight  hour  ! 

Now  borne  on  Zephyr's  balmy  wing 
The  rich  ambrosial  sweets  of  spring, 
From  shrub  and  flower  of  every  bloom 
Spread  all  around  a  rich  perfume, 
Every  sense  absorbing  quite 
In  one  delirium  of  delight : 
Enjoy  we  thus  in  fragrant  bower 
The  bless'd,  the  happy  twilight  hour ! 

Such  joys  as  these  were  mine  and  hers, 
Before  my  pate  grew  grey  with  years ! 
Of  my  dear  partner  long  bereft, 
I  still  have  many  comforts  left. 
My  children's  children  take  the  place 
Of  a  kind  father's  fond  embrace, 
And  taste  with  me  in  humble  bower 
The  sweets  of  many  a  twilight  hour !  ** 

On  the  7th  of  August,  185 1,  when  his  life  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
he  wrote  the  following  lines  to  one  of  his  granddaughters,  on  her 
attainment  of  her  twenty-first  birthday,  showing  the  freshness  of 
paternal  love  in  his  old  heart  of  eighty  years: 

"  *Tis  now  of  years  just  twenty-one  since  ihou,  a  lovely  child. 
First  tum'd  toward  thy  mother's  face  thy  eyes  of  radiance  mild, — 
The  first-born  of  thy  parents*  love,  a  pledge  of  beauty  rare, 
In  thee  was  centred  all  their  joys,  their  happiness  and  care. 
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Two  loving  grandmothers  hadst  thou,  both  long  since  snatch'd  away, 
And  aunts  and  uncles  numerous  to  hail  thy  natal  day. 
A  favourite  hast  thou  been  with  all  from  that  time  until  now 
Who've  watch'd  through  infancy  and  youth  thy  op*ning  virtues  grow. 

But  now,  dear  girl,  a  different  scene  awaits  thy  woman's  life, 
Perhaps  thou'rt  doora'd  to  live  a  maid,  perhap^  to  die  a  wife. 
Whicne*er  it  be,  or  wheresoe'er  thy  fortune  may  be  cast. 
May  each  returning  natal  day  be  happier  than  the  bst ! 

Perhaps  before  another  year  of  thy  young  life  be  told 

The  heart  that  prompts,  the  hand  that  writes  this,  may  be  dead  and  cold. 

And  my  poor  heated,  crary  brain  have  ceased  to  think  of  thee. 

Yet  hope  I  thou,  my  darling  girl,  wilt  still  remember  me ! " 

On  the  same  day  he  wrote  also  the  following  pathetic  verses,  shew- 
ing the  mournful  freshness  of  his  love  for  his  departed  wife,  one  of 
the  two  grandmothers  just  referred  to : 

"  On  a  small  sprig  of  yew,  from  the  tree  in  Duffield  churchyard — 
(sent  me  in  a  letter) — under  which  my  wife  was  buried  in  November, 

1835. 

**  Beneath  the  gloomy  shade 
Of  that  funereal  tree. 
In  humble  brier-bound  grave  is  laid 
All  that  was  dear  to  me. 

And  now,  when  many  years 

Have  rolled  above  my  head. 
This  little  sprig  renews  my  tears, 

My  sorrows  for  the  dead  ! 

Nor  must  I  e*er  again 

That  time-worn  tree  re-view. 
Or  hope  my  bones  will  e*er  be  lain 

Beneath  that  blighted  yew  ! 

Far  from  that  hallowed  tree 

By  adverse  fortune  thrown, 
EntombM  my  bones  will  surely  be. 

Unnoticed  and  unknown  ! " 

Although  the  withered  sprig  had  thus  the  power  to  force  tears  from 
the  eyes  of  the  old  man,  he  had  recovered,  as  was  inevitable,  from  the 
sorrowful  desire  of  January  i8th,  1836,  to  repose  at  once  beneath  the 
branches  of  the  old  yew  tree.     Time  had  answered  that  query  of  his : 

"  But  thus  bereft,  what  more 
On  earth  to  love  have  I? 
With  me  enjoyment's  o'er; 
What  can  I  do  but  die?" 

Time  had  answered — Live  on  and  love  on  ;  and  he  was  now  doing 
so  willingly,  even  in  his  eightieth  year.  We  have  seen  these  sad  lines 
of  August  7th,  1 85 1.  Let  us  glance  at  some  others  written  on  his 
birthday  of  that  same  year — March  7th.  It  is  interesting  to  the 
young  to  scan  the  birthday  thoughts  of  an  old  man  on  his  entering 
his  eightieth  year.  They  were  written  at  Oxford,  and  posted  to  his 
daughter  Clara,  who  was  then  staying  at  Plymouth,  from  whom  he 
had  received  the  annual  gift  of  a  birthday  plum-pudding : 
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"  REFLECTIONS.    March  7th,  1851. 

'*  ADDRESSED  TO  A  PLUM   PUDDING. 

*'  Thou  annual  gift  of  one  dear  child,  who,  distant  far  away, 
Remembers  always  March  the  seventh — father's  natal  day. 
And  sends,  to  be  enjoy'd  by  all  her  friends  and  kindred  here, 
Thee,  or  thy  cong'ner,  to  my  board  in  each  revolving  year, — 
Thou  pledge  of  filial  piety !  mayst  thou  remembered  be. 
So  long  as  loving  memory  of  her  remains  to  me. 

This  day  adds  just  another  year  to  those  already  gone, 
And  makes  the  total  seventy-nine  in  eighteen-fifty-one. 
How  many  more  I'm  doomed  to  see,  is  not  for  me  to  know, 
For  heaven  hides  their  future  from  all  mortals  here  below. 
But.  be  the  period  long  or  short,  which  leaves  me  vital  breath, 
I  feel  I  must  contented  be  till  call'd  away  by  death. 

And  when  my  time  is  fully  come,  may  I  be  found  resigned, 

Though  hard  the  task  to  leave  the  whole  of  those  I  love  behind. 

But  'tis  a  task  imposed  upon  the  children  of  the  earth, — 

A  binding  obligation  from  the  moment  of  their  birth. 

Then  let  it  come,  since  come  it  must,  I'll  meet  it  without  fear, 

Self-satisfied  I've  ever  striv'n  to  do  my  duty  here. 

*  Dear  Grandfather ' — my  children  dear,  I  think  I  hear  you  say — 

'  Many  returns,  and  happy  ones,  we  wish  you  of  this  day  I ' 

Alas !  how  futile  is  the  wish  !  when  entering  four-score, 

I  can't  in  reason  hope  to  live  for  many  birthdays  more. 

I  feel  my  health  and  strength  decline  each  hour  of  every  day. 

And  no  long  period  can  e&pse  before  I'm  call'd  away ! 

But  let  us  not  repine,  dear  bairns,  to  think  that  we  must  part ; 
No  !  rather  let  us  turn  to  God,  and  with  a  grateful  heart 
Return  Him  thanks  for  all  the  years  He  spared  us  to  enjoy 
Each  others  love  and  company  ;  and  let  no  sadness  cloy 
Our  present  moments ;  but  resolve  to  fill  as  best  we  can 
The  various  states  and  duties  that  remain  the  lot  of  man. 

Should  I,  beyond  my  fondest  hopes,  remain  another  year, 
What  happiness  again  to  see  you  all  assembled  here  I 
And  those  who  now  are  suffering  from  sickness,  grief  and  pain, — 
How  pleasing  would  it  be  to  see  them  all  in  health  again  ! 
This  daring  thought  has  now  become  my  fancy's  boldest  flight. 
Beyond  whose  range  my  fancy  sees  no  earthly  glimmering  Rght. 

As  this  may  be  my  last  addr^  I  bid  you  all— Farewell  I 
May  peace  and  competence  with  you  in  every  station  dwell ; 
May  you  enjoy  heavn's  choicest  gifts,  and  truly  may  you  find 
Man's  greatest  blessing  is  the  power  to  benefit  mankind. 
So  may  you,  when  life's  race  is  run,  and  you're  no  longer  here, 
Bequeath  to  your  surviving  friends  a  memory  very  dear. 

Now,  then,  like  Israel's  sons  of  old,  our  Passover  well  eat, — 

Our  loins  already  girded  up,  our  sandals  on  our  feet, — 

I  wait  but  for  the  final  word  to  summon  me  away 

From  all  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  this  tenement  of  clay ; 

Contented  witn  my  humble  lot,  I  grieve  not  nor  complain. 

But  thankful  feel  that  while  on  earth  I  have  not  lived  in  vain ! " 

Thus,  while  rejoicing  at  the  consciousness  that  he  had  not  lived  in 
vain,  he  expected  soon  to  rest  in  a  tomb  "  unnoticed  and  unknown." 
But  no ;  whatever  may  have  been  the  fate  thus  far  of  the  remains  of 
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Arthur  Jewitt  in  Headington  churchyard,  his  name  will  not  now 
remain  "  unnoticed  and  unknown,"  as  he  anticipated  so  shortly  before 
his  death.  His  chronicler  has  turned  up  at  last  to  rescue  from 
oblivion  the  record  of  his  faithful,  useful,  dutiful  life,  at  the  close  of 
which  he  was  able  to  say  to  his  children — 

"truly  may  you  find 
Man's  greatest  blessing  is  the  power  to  benefit  mankind," 

and  to  finish  with  the  patient  and  triumphant  words : 

"  I  wait  but  for  the  final  word  to  summon  me  away 
From  all  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  this  tenement  of  cla^ ; 
Contented  witn  my  humble  lot,  I  grieve  not  nor  complain. 
But  thankful  feel  that  while  on  earth  I  have  not  lived  in  vain  1 " 

He  had  said : 

*'  Should  I,  beyond  mv  fondest  hopes,  remain  another  year, 
What  happiness  again  to  see  you  all  assembled  here ! " 

He  was  spared  exactly  another  year:  and  when  the  7th  of  March 
again  came  round,  and  his  children  and  his  grandchildren  were  again 
assembled  there  to  celebrate  his  birthday  and  his  wedding  day,  it  was 
to  witness  his  peaceful  departure — his  Passover,  for  which  his  loins 
were  girded  up  and  his  feet  were  ready  sandalled.  And  thus  his 
birthday  of  mortality  became  also  his  birthday  of  immortality. 

And  thus  I  am  faithfully  fulfilling  my  promise  recorded  in  the  second 
chapter,  not  to  keep  to  the  highway  of  the  career  of  my  hero ;  but  to 
wander  hither  and  thither,  onward  and  back  again,  gathering  every 
suitable  blossom  of  beauty  that  I  may  find,  far  and  near,  on  the  right 
and  on  the  left,  wherewith  to  enrich  his  tribute-wreath. 
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CHAFIER    VII. 


LLEWELLYNN  JEWITT*S  HAPPY  MINORITY  AT  DUFFIELD. — HIS  HAPPY 
MARRIAGE  AT  DERBY. — HIS  EARLY  LIFE  AND  LABOURS  IN  LONDON. 
— DRAWS  THE  INTERIORS  OF  BUCKINGHAM  PALACE  AND  DESCRIBES 
THEM. — HE  DECLARES  THE  YOUNG  QUEEN  TO  BE  LOVELY,  AND 
THE  PALACE  NOT  GOOD  ENOUGH  FOR  SO  GREAT  A  MONARCrf*. — 
THE   PALACE  OF  VULCAN. 


LEWELLYNN  JEWITT'S  recollections  of  his  minority 
spent  at  Duffield — although  mixed  up  with  that  saddest 
thought  of  all,  the  loss  of  his  most  excellent  mother — 
must  have  been  very  agreeable,  since  he  finally  returned 
to  end  his  days  there.     And  it  was  very  natural;  for 

the  days  of  his  minority  spent  there  were  the  days  of  the  loving  care 

of  that  best  of  his  friends — his  mother. 

I  have  said  that  Fairholt's  visit  to  Duffield,  and  the  friendship  to 
which  it  gave  rise,  greatly  influenced  the  career  of  Llewellynn  Jewitt. 
In  1838,  soon  aher  he  had  attained  his  majority,  he  went  up  to 
London,  to  join  Fairholt  in  the  work  of  illustrating  the  leading 
popular  literature  of  the  day,  both  by  drawing  and  engraving,  under 
the  famous  Stephen  Sly,  for  Charles  Knight  and  others.  After  a  few 
months  thus  spent  he  found  himself  in  a  position  to  marry  the  truly 
charming  young  lady  of  his  choice,  Elizabeth  Sage,  whom  he  had  left 
behind  at  Derby.  His  diligence  in  business  was  very  great,  and  to 
save  working  time  it  was  arranged  that  the  wedding  should  take  place 
in  Derby  on  Christmas  Day  of  that  same  year,  1838,  and  on  that 
sanxe  day  they  started  back  from  Derby,  travelling  all  night — ^a  bitterly 
cold  night — to  their  London  home.  During  many  an  anniversary  of 
the  day  which  I  have  spent  with  them  at  Winster  Hall  and  at  the 
Hollies,  this  happy  and  bustling  period  has  been  dwelt  upon.  And 
thus  Llewellynn  Jewitt  refers  to  it  in  his  "Memory  of  Fairholt:" 
"In  1838,  on  my  leaving  Derbyshire  and  removing  to  London,  we 
became  constant  companions,  and  after  my  marriage  he  for  a  long 
period  spent  his  available  time,  especially  on  Sundays,  with  us.  At 
this  time  he  was  principally  engaged  in  illustrating  Charles  Knight's 
admirable  series  of  works,  on  which  I,  too,  was  for  years  principally 
occupied.  These  were  the  Penny  Magazine^  the  Pictorial  History  of 
England^  the  Pictorial  Bible,  the  Illustrated  Shakespeare,  the  Penny 
Cyclopcedia,  London,  Palestine,  Old  England,  etc.,  etc.,  etc," 
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Llewellynn  Jewitt  was  so  devoted  to  his  beloved  wife— the  wife  so 
well  worthy  of  his  never-abated  love— and  ever  r^arded  her  with 
such  deference,  that  he  associated  herself  and  her  name  with  himself 
and  his  name  in  everything.  Even  his  armorial  book-plate  not  only 
bore  her  family  arms  impaled  with  his,  and  their  crest,  but  was 
encompassed  with  the  words:  "E  Libris  bibl.  Llewellynn  Jewitt, 
F.S.A.,  et  Elizabetha  uxor  eius,"    And  here  is  an  impression  of  the 


thing  itself. 


Thus  this  Christmas-day  wedding  proved  one  of  the  happiest  of 
unions  that  is  possible  between  man  and  woman.  They  continued 
true  and  constant  lovers  from  their  early  youth  to  old  age  and  until 
death.  They  have  each  assured  me,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  true,  that 
they  had  never  once  quarrelled.  And  this  was  not  the  result  of  the 
absolute  rule  of  one,  and  consequent  absolute  submission  of  the  other. 
They  treated  each  other  and  each  other's  opinions,  uniformly,  with 
such  loving  deference,  that  they  never  differed  to  the  extent  of  once 
arousing  anger.  He  was  naturally  chivalrous  towards  ladies,  and  his 
knowledge  of  his  mother's  beautiful  character,  and  his  own  happy 
conjugal  experiences,  so  confirmed  the  feeling  in  him,  that  he  could 
hardly  ever  bring  his  judgment  to  the  conclusion  that  the  woman 
could  be  to  blame  for  any  connubial  unhappiness.  He  could  hardly 
realize  the  case  of  a  husband  having  to  hold  in  check  a  termagant. 
He  was  always  ready  to  conclude  that  a  Socrates  must  be  to  blame 
for  the  scoldings  and  outpourings  of  a  Xantippe,  and  must  have 
merited  them  in  some  way. 

His  unabating  love  for  his  wife  was  the  more  admirable  seeing  that 
it  never  obtained  renewal  of  zest  from  prolonged  separation.  His 
occupation  during  many  years  of  his  life  was  at  home,  and  he  would 
remain  in  the  house  working  in  his  study  for  weeks  together.  Nor 
did  he  shut  himself  up  very  closely  in  his  study.     He  would  be  in 
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and  out,  moving  about  the  house  all  day.  How  some  wives  would 
have  tired  of  the  society  of  some  husbands  thus  either  always  at  home, 
or,  if  abroad,  still  in  company.  I  remember  once  asking  him,  in 
later  years,  to  join  me  in  some  outing;  but  his  wife  was  not  well 
enough  to  go,  and  thus  he  concluded  his  letter  in  reply :  "  I  shall 
never  go  away  without  her.  I  have  scarcely  ever  left  her  in  my  life 
(and  only  then  when  there  was  no  help  for  it ! )  and  now  she  is  so 
much  more  feeble,  and  we  are  both  old  together,  we  shall  just  never 
leave  each  other,  but  help  one  another  dimn  the  hill  we  have  had 
such  hard  life-work  to  climb.  Thank  you  so  much  from  us  both  for 
your  loving  kindness,  which  I  fed  intensely,"  etc. 

Of  the  early  years  spent  in  London,  Charles  Roach  Smith,  F.S.A., 
speaks  in  the  second  volume  of  his  "Retrospections,  Social  and 
Archaeological."*  Writing  of  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  when  he  was  still 
living,  the  famous  archaeologist  says  : 

"  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  our  Archaeological 
Association,  to  which  he  communicated  an  attractive  and  valuable 
paper  on  the  discovery  of  a  Roman  Villa  at  Headington,  near 
Oxford  (where  he  then  resided),  profusely  illustrated  by  woodcuts  of 
his  own  engraving.  In  this  elegant  and  indispensable  art  he  vied 
with  his  brother,  Orlando  Jewitt,  the  eminent  wood-engraver  of  Mr. 
J.  H.  Parker,  and  of  the  Archaeological  Institute ;  him,  indeed,  he 
greatly  assisted  with  his  pencil.  Like  Fairholt,  he  was  employed  by 
Stephen  Sly  in  illustrating  most  of  Charles  Knight's  popular  works. 
He  executed  almost  the  whole  of  the  drawings  for  *  London 
Interiors,'  and  at  an  immense  amount  of  tedious  labour,  an  archi- 
tectural picture  of  London  from  Hyde  Park  Comer  to  Aldgate  Pump. 
Illustrations  and  letter-press  he  contributed  to  the  popular  works  of 
his  friend  John  Timbs,  The  Mirror  included,  in  which  I  and  Fairholt 
made  our  first  appearance  in  the  literary  world." 

It  was  soon  after  his  marriage  that  he  published  his  first  book,  his 
"Hand-book  of  British  Coins,"  which  has  since  passed  through 
several  editions.  And  during  this  the  period  of  his  first  residence  in 
London,  one  of  the  most  important  and  most  meritorious  of  his 
artistic  labours  was  his  series  of  sketches  for  the  steel-plate  illustrations 
of  "  London  Interiors,"  referred  to  by  Charles  Roach  Smith.  This 
sumptuous  work,  in  two  quarto  volumes,  prepared  by  the  command 
and  by  the  aid  of  the  young  Queen,  is  of  unsurpassed  merit  to  this 
day.  To  make  these  sketches  he  had  special  means  of  access  to  the 
palaces,  government  offices,  and  other  great  buildings  of  the  metropolis, 
and  the  result  was  a  most  exact  and  beautiful  display  of  the  glorious 
interiors.  He  not  only  made  nearly  the  whole  of  the  sketches,  with 
every  detail  so  exact  that  other  artists  could  produce  a  faithful  finished 
drawing  in  the  studio,  at  leisure,  without  ever  visiting  the  places,  but 
he  also  gave  the  final  finish  to  many  of  them,  and  to  others  all  the 
finish  but  some  imaginary  figures,  to  add  life,  or  to  represent  some 
ceremonial.     In  the  first  case  he  claimed  no  recognition  as  artist ;  in 

"  London :  George  Bell  and  Sons,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  1886. 
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the  second  his  name  appeared  on  the  engraving;  but  in  the  third  case 
his  name  was  ignored,  and  that  of  the  figure-draughtsman  only 
appeared.  Although  so  clever  a  draughtsman  as  these  sketches  and 
finished  drawings  proved  him  to  be,  his  name  had  not  yet  become 
famous,  and  it  was  afterwards  a  cause  of  annoyance  to  the  young 
artist  that  his  name  was  thus  ignored.  In  his  copy  of  these  two 
splendid  volumes — now  in  my  library — there  are  several  written  slips 
of  protest  against  this  injustice,  and  this  is  one  of  them :  "  The 
sketch  of  .this  and  the  coloured  drawing  were  both  made  by  myself — 
as  were  the  whole  of  the  palace's  subjects — ^and  the  figures  only  were 
sketched  in  by  Gilbert.  This  was  done  in  many  other  plates,  and 
artists'  names  put  to  them  who  had  never  seen  the  rooms  themselves, 
and  could  never  have  made  the  architectural  drawings  if  they  had  ! 
My  name  ought  at  least  to  have  been  given  with  theirs,  for  I  made  the 
sketches  from  the  rooms  themselves,  and  the  coloured  drawings,  the 
figures  alone  being  put  in  from  fancy  by  others."  I^wellynn  Jewitt 
was  never  over-anxious  about  receiving  honour  for  his  labours,  either 
literar}^  or  artistic,  and  had  no  other  name  appeared  on  these  plates, 
as  of  the  artist  who  had  drawn  them,  he  would  have  thought  nothing 
about  it ;  but  when,  as  in  some  instances,  he  had  done  nine-tenths  of 
the  work,  and  he  who  did  the  tenth  obtained  credit  for  the  whole, 
there  was  an  injustice  and  an  untruth.  His  coadjutors  in  this  great 
work  were  T.  H.  Shepherd,  F.  Mackenzie,  G.  B.  Moore,  H.  Melville 
— who  was  a  great  engraver- on  steel,  as  well  as  a  good  original 
draughtsman — ^J.  Holland,  Cattermole,  Dayes,  J.  Gilbert — now  Sir 
John, — Jarvis,  Rowlandson,  W.  Lee,  Fairholt,  MacManus,  Sargent, 
and  B.  Sly — 2,  brilliant  artistic  comradeship. 

Another  of  his  early  labours  was  the  main  preparation  of  the 
"  Journey  Book  " — illustrated  tours  by  the  South-Eastern  •  Railway. 

The  architectural  picture  of  I-^ndon,  which  he  drew  about  this 
time,  and  to  which  Roach  Smith  has  already  alluded,  was  nearly 
forty  feet  in  length,  and  represented  every  house,  shop  and  public 
building  from  Hyde  Park  Corner  on  the  west,  to  Aldgate  Punjp  on 
the  east,  all  drawn  accurately  to  scale,  and  the  vista  of  each  street 
leading  from  the  main  thoroughfare  given  in  perspective. 

Like  Fairholt,  he  issued  so  vast  an  amount  of  unsigned  work  that 
his  labours  can  never  be  estimated.  He  was  always  a  hard  and 
rapid  worker.  Besides  the  works  already  enumerated,  on  which  he 
was  engaged  in  conjunction  with  Fairholt,  he  contributed  very  largely 
to  the  Pictorial  Times,  Illustrated  London  JVeiifS,  Literary  Worlds 
and  Saturday  Magazine,  And  besides  furnishing  sketches  for  the 
illustration  of  these  works,  he  contributed  largely  with  his  pen  to 
some  of  them.  As  Roach  Smith  says,  in  the  second  volume  of 
his  "  Retrospections  " : 

"  No  one  but  himself  can  do  justice  to  his  labours.  To  quote  from 
one  of  his  letters  to  me,  he  says,  *  Mine  has  been  (happily)  a  life  of 
work ;  and  the  words  holiday  and  rest  have  ever  been  discarded  from 
my  dictionary  as  obsolete  ! ' " 
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No  one  outside  the  circle  of  his  own  family  could  so  well  bear 
witness  to  the  truth  of  this  as  myself,  who  was  so  frequently  his  guest 
In  his  later  years  he  himself  could  not  have  catalogued  his  past  life's 
literary  and  artistic  labours.  And  so  much  of  his  time  was  occupied 
in  making  gratuitous  researches,  and  imparting  gratuitous  knowledge, 
that  it  will  be  safe  to  say  more  than  half  the  labour  of  his  life  brought 
him  no  other  compensation  than — that  which  to  him,  however,  was 
ample — the  satisfaction  of  doing  good  to  his  fellows.  Though  stately 
in  person  he  was  not  physically  strong,  yet  he  was  capable  of  a 
wonderful  amount  of  literary  and  artistic  labour.  Summer  and  winter, 
he  was  the  first  of  his  household  to  be  astir,  entering  his  library  at 
from  four  to  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  he  was  always  the  last  to 
retire  at  night. 

Llewellynn  Jewitt  never  kept  a  regular  diary  for  long  together.  He 
had  little  leisure  to  do  lock-up  work.  But  in  1845  he  made  an 
attempt,  saying : 

"  I  have  often  been  very  strongly  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
keeping  a  diary — a,  book  in  which  the  various  scenes  which  pass 
around  may  be  chronicled,  and  the  ever-varying  emotions  and  visions 
of  the  mind  can  be  noted, — in  fact  a  daguerreotype  of  the  scenes  and 
thoughts  of  every  day.  I  have  many  times  resolved  to  commence 
such  a  methodical  remembrance,  but  one  cause  or  other  has  invariably 
prevented  my  carrying  it  out.  However,  having  at  last  made  the 
start,  let  me  hope  I  may  have  strength  of  resolution  enough  to  keep 
it  up,  until  days  and  diary  end  together. 

"June  ist,  1845. — I  have  for  many  days  this  week  been  employed 
in  preparing  sketches,  &c.,  of  the  various  dresses  which  are -to  be 
worn  at  the  grand  bal-masque  to  be  given  next  Friday — the  6th — by 
her  Majesty  the  Queen.  I  have  been  at  the  most  celebrated  milliners, 
tailors,  perruquiers,  shoemakers,  hatters,  embroiderers,  jewellers, 
plumassiers,  &c.,  &c.  In  fact  I  have  had  a  regular  tour  amongst  the 
tradesmen,  collecting  all  the  bits  and  scraps, — ^a  coat  from  one,  a 
hoop  from  another,  a  pair  of  smalls  from  a  third,  wigs  from  others, 
and  dresses,  hats,  swords,  shoes,  jewels,  etc.,  etc.,  in  endless  succession, 
from  an  endless  list  of  others.  The  collection  at  Vouillon  and 
Laure's,  of  Hanover  Square,  was  truly  magnificent.  They  are  dress- 
makers and  milliners  to  the  Queen,  and,  therefore,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  the  principal  nobility.  The  Queen's  dress,  composed  of 
silver  tissue  skirt  and  body,  adorned  with  lace  and  ornamented  with 
festoons  and  rosettes  of  red  ribbon,  and  the  upper  or  loose  skirt, 
sleeves  and  body  of  gold  brocade  embroidered  with  flowers  in  various 
colours — had  a  most  superb  appearance.  Amongst  others  which  were 
remarkable  for  their  beauty  were  those  of  Miss  Coutts  Burdett,  the 
Duchess  of  Kent,  the  Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  Lady  Peel,  etc.     The 

shoes  at  Gilbert's  and  ,  of  Bond  Street,  were  well  kept  in  the 

shape  of  the  time.  Those  of  the  ladies  made  by  Grieve,  of  Bond 
Street,  were  composed  of  various  coloured  satins,  mostly  white,  and 
had  high  red  heels,  and  red  rosettes  in  front.  Those  for  the  young 
ladies  for  dancing  had  low  heels.     The  Duchess  of  Buccleuch  and 
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Others  had  theirs  composed  of  their  own  brocade,  and  formed  with 
pointed  toes,  and  in  place  of  the  rosette  a  tassel  or  fringe  of  silver. 
The  gentlemen's,  made  by  Gilbert,  of  Bond  Street,  were  composed  of 
black  morocco  or  kid,  with  red  heels  and  diamond  buckles. 

"June  2nd. — ^To-day  I  have  been  at  Buckingham  Palace  from  early 
in  the  morning,  sketching  the  various  rooms  which  are  to  be  used  for 
the  bal-masque.  I  have  before  been  to  the  palace  and  made  drawings 
of  some  of  the  rooms  j  but  the  magnificent  suite  situate  up  stairs — 
the  state  rooms — were  quite  new  to  me.  My  general  impression  of 
Buckingham  Palace  has  ever  been  that  it  is  a  meagre,  wretched, 
ginger-bread  place,  not  fitted  for  the  residence  of  the  monarch  of  so 
great  a  country.  And  what  I  had  hitherto  seen  entirely  confirmed 
that  opinion.  I  am,  however,  better  pleased  with  it  to-day  than  I 
have  hitherto  been.  The  furnishing  is  magnificent  and  aJtogether 
there  is  an  air  of  grandeur  which,  pervading  the  whole  place,  impresses 
the  mind  very  forcibly.  The  rooms  are  mostly  small,  but  lofty,  light 
and  elegant.  The  ceilings  are  carved,  and  profiisely  decorated  with 
appropriate  ornaments.  The  columns  are  mostly  of  marble,  and  the 
door-cases  entirely  of  white  statuary  marble.  The  walls  are  profusely 
hung  with  immensely  large  looking-glasses,  and  pictures,  and  damask. 
The  chandeliers  are  all  remarkably  fine,  and  the  abundance  of 
variously-formed  candelabra  are  all  in  keeping  with  the  magnificence 
of  the  furniture.  So  far  all  is  well.  But  there  are  many  drawbacks. 
The  doors  are  entirely  composed  of  looking-glasses,  both  inside  and 
out ;  but  the  beauty  of  their  appearance  is  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
barbarous  frames  and  borders  of  brass  in  which  they  are  set  A 
border  of  zigzags  runs  all  around,  and  in  the  upper  panel  is  a  diamond 
form  which  encloses  a  circle,  within  which  is  a  large  star,  surrounding 
a  crown,  and  all  composed  of  brass.  Again,  in  the  beautiful  white 
marble  of  the  door  cases  are  certain  borders  composed  of  oak-leaves, 
etc.,  etc.,  let  in,  and  all  of  the  same  nasty  brass.  This  horrid  vulgarity 
of  material  and  design  destroys  the  harmony  of  the  rooms,  and  is  a 
complete  eyesore.  It  is  painful  to  see  in  a  building  intended  to  be 
the  very  model  of  nobleness,  such  poor  and  paltry  details.  Lament- 
able indeed  must  be  the  taste  of  the  architect  to  blend  together 
*  cheek  by  jowl'  the  most  expensive  and  luxurious  materials  with 
others — ^as  bad  in  design — only  fit  for  the  doors  of  a  bazaar  or  a 
dancing-booth  at  a  fair." 

Here  we  have  Llewellynn  Jewitt  objecting  to  the  use  of  brass  in 
the  construction  of  the  house  of  the  greatest  empress  of  the  earth, 
because  she  is  the  greatest  empress;  while  Homer  preferred  brass, 
and  nothing  but  brass,  for  the  noblest  palace  of  all  the  Olympian 
heaven — the  palace  of  Vulcan.  Homer  evidently  preferred  brass  to 
gold  for  this  purpose,  seeing  that  he  adopted  it ;  for  the  golden 
resources  of  his  poetry,  like  the  golden  resources  of  the  almighty 
Artificer,  were  literally  boundless.  But  the  Olympian  brass  was 
incorruptible,  for  "  Silver-footed  Thetis  reached  the  immortal  house 
of  Vulcan,  the  most  resplendent  of  all  the  celestial  habitations,  con- 
structed all  of  polished  brass  by  the  great  Artificer  himself,  its  vast 
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dome  glowing  like  a  great  bright  star."  This  visit  was  when  she  went 
all  in  tears  to  beg  new  armour  and  shield  for  her  son  Achilles,  of 
which  more  will  be  said  in  an  appendix  to  this  volume. 

"  June  3rd. — ^The  palace  again.  Here  I  have  been  all  day  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  paraphernalia  of  royalty,  walking  through  the  rooms 
and  ranging  the  whole  place,  almost  fancying  myself  a  king.  What 
empty  vanities  these  kingly  titles  are,  yet  how  necessary  for  the 
common  good  of  mankind.  My  loyalty  has  been  excited  both 
yesterday  and  to-day  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  sight  of  the  lovely 
figure  of  our  Queen.  I  have  seen  her  two  or  three  times  to-day. 
She  has  been  practising  the  Minuet  de  la  Cour  with  the  ladies  of  her 
court  in  the  next  room  to  mine.     She  dances  well  and  gracefully." 


J^o^^ 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 


STEPHEN  SLY  GIVES  A  DINNER  TO  THE  ENTIRE  STAFF  OF  THE 
"pictorial  times." — LLEWELLYNN  JEWITT  PROPOSES  "THE 
ladies"  in  a  maiden  speech. — GOES  TO  THE  MEETING  OF  THE 
BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  AT  CAMBRIDGE. — A  WALK  BY  MOONLIGHT. 
— CHARMED  AND  LOST  TO  THE  WORLD. — MUCH  SCIENCE. — ^THE 
PHILOSOPHERS  OF  ALL  NATIONS  JOIN  HANDS,  FORM  A  RING,  AND 
HAVE  SOME  FUN. — AN  INTERESTING  WALK  TO  THE  FENS. — HUGE 
BIRDS. — GOOD  WEATHER  FOR  YOUNG  DUCKS. — GRANTCHESTER. — 
A  WONDERFUL  DOG  LETTER-CARRIER. — A  BAD  MEAN  DOG. — HOME 
AND   WORK. 

\NY  blank  pages  of  the  diary  follow  the  last-quoted 
entry,  evidently  intended  for  memoranda  for  which 
leisure  was  never  found.     The  next  entry  is  : 

"June  13th. — ^I'o-day  is  to  be  our  grand  long-talked- 
of  dinner.  I  have  just  been  arranging  finally  the 
toasts,  with  Mr.  B.  Sly  and  Mr.  Mead.  The  day  is  remarkably  fine, 
but  excessively  hot,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  splendid  evening 
for  our  amusement.  I  hope  all  may  pass  off  comfortably  to  all 
parties.  I  look  upon  these  dinners  and  meetings  as  conducive  to 
that  mutual  good  feeling  which  ought  always  to  exist  between  the 
various  members  of  a  profession.  Unity  and  concord  are  almost 
inseparably  united  to  prosperity  and  success  ;  and  when  a  number  of 
persons  are  employed  upon  a  certain  undertaking,  their  unanimity  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  its  successful  completion.  To  obtain  that 
unanimity  it  is  equally  requisite  that  a  reciprocal  friendly  feeling 
should  exist  and  spread  itself  through  the  various  members  of  the 
body — a  feeling  not  only  of  personal  friendship,  but  of  mutually 
interested  friendship.  All  the  employed  should  feel  that  they  have 
an  equal  interest  with  their  employer  in  the  successful  production  of 
those  works  of  art  to  which  their  time  is  devoted.  To  promote  this 
desirable  '  union  of  soul '  dinners  and  meetings  of  a  similar  character 
to  the  one  about  to  be  held — where  all  distinction  between  principals 
and  assistants  is  for  the  time  waived,  and  all  are  men  and  friends — 
are  in  the  highest  degree  valuable. 

"June  14th. — The  dinner  is  over,  and  most  cordially  and  satis- 
factorily it  has  passed  over.  May  it  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  our 
minds  and  actions."    Then  follows  a  report  of  the  dinner  and  the 
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subs^uent  toasts,  the  party  consisting  of  the  entire  staff  of  the 
Pictorial  Times^  with  its  chief,  Mr.  Stephen  Sly,  in  the  chair.  The 
loyalty  of  the  party  appears  to  have  been  exuberant,  and  some 
excellent  speeches  were  made.  Here  Llewellynn  Jewitt  made  his 
maiden  speech  in  proposing  "  The  Ladies."     He  says  : 

"It  was  then  my  turn  to  propose  the  next  toast,  which,  of  all  others, 
was  *  The  Ladies.*  Though  I  have  attended  several  public  dinners 
and  meetings  I  had  never  made  a  speech,  nor  ever  attempted  one ; 
so  that  I  felt  at  a  loss  how  to  begin.  However,  having  plucked  up 
my  courage,  and  determined  to  go  through  and  win,  I  commencec^ 
of  course,  by  saying  that  after  the  able  manner  in  which  so  many 
toasts  had  been  proposed  and  received,  I  considered  myself  totally 
inadequate  to  the  task :  but  for  its  being  so  favourite  a  theme  with 
me  I  would  willingly  have  left  the  honour  to  those  who  would  so 
much  better  than  myself,  have  expressed  their  sentiments  in  the 
flowery  and  poetic  language  which  the  toast  deserved.  I  determined 
however  to  retain,  though  selfish,  the  pleasure  of  the  attempt.  I 
then  went  on  in — I  am  afraid — ^a  very  dog-trot  manner,  to  say  that 
as  we  all  of  us  so  well  knew  the  many  rare  and  valuable  qualities 
possessed  by  the  other  sex,  the  inseparable  ties  which  unite  us  to 
them,  and  the  happiness  and  consolation  which  we  derive  from  their 
society,  it  was  needless  for  me  to  dilate  upon  those  points.  I  said 
that  the  general  phrase  was  *  Our  wives  and  sweethearts,'  but  I  would 
not  give  it  so.  There  were  our  wives,  our  mothers,  our  sisters,  and 
our  daughters,  and  therefore  in  its  broad  sense  I  would  give  *  The 
Ladies,  God  bless  them  ! '  The  toast  was  received  and  drunk  with 
enthusiasm  in  bumpers.  The  joint  healths  of  Mr.  Herbert  Ingram 
and  Mr.  Andrew  Spottiswoode  were  then  given  by  Mr.  Sly,  and  drunk, 
when  we  deserted  the  table,  and  had  coffee  brought  in.  After 
passing  a  most  delightful  evening  we  broke  up  at  12  o'clock,  some 
few  of  the  gentlemen  being  worse  for  the  wine  they  had  taken. 

"  My  maiden  speech  will  long  remain  fixed  upon  my  mind.  The 
sensation  is  a  most  singular  one.  To  get  up  amid  profound  silence ; 
to  speak  to  a  number  of  gentlemen  upon  a  given  subject  and  know 
that  all  eyes  are  turned  on  one,  and  all  ears  attentively  listening  to  every 
word  one  utters,  is  rather  *  flummaxing,'  and,  to  use  another  genteel 
expression,  lays  one  on  one's  back.  It  requires  more  confidence  than 
I  am  at  present  possessed  of.  And  when  you  hear  sundry  peals  of 
blows  inflicted  on  the  table  by  the  knuckles  of  the  company,  mixed 
with  those  words  '  hear,  hear  ! '  it  confuses  one  more  than  a  little.  I 
confess  candidly  that  I  tried  my  best,  but  I  made  a  sorry  job  of  it, 
and  partly  through  the  confusion  brought  on  by  the  above  noises  and 
cheers.  However  I  got  through  as  well  as  I  could,  and  hope,  as  an 
attempt  has  once  been  made,  that  I  shall  the  next  time  come  out 
swimmingly. 

"To-day  most  of  the  gentlemen  have  the  head-ache  or  other 
ailments,  which  makes  them  look  very  amusing.  For  my  own  part, 
though  I  drank  as  much  wine  as  any  of  them,  I  feel  no  ill  effects. 
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Indeed  I  was  as  sober  when  I  left  the  room  as  when  I  entered  it. 
This  I  attribute  to  my  uniform  practice  of  not  taking  malt  liquor  to 
dinner,  and  drinking  water  as  well  as  wine. 

"Sunday,  June  15th. — A  broiling  hot  day.  To-night  I  took  all  my 
family  for  a  walk  on  the  common.  I  heard  yesterday  that  my  sister 
Marianne  is  coming  from  Manchester  on  a  visit  on  Tuesday.  She 
has  sent  to  ask  me  to  meet  her,  which  I  intend  doing. 

"June  1 6th. — I  have  just  heard,  to-night  at  seven  o'clock,  from 
Mr.  Sly  that  he  wishes  me  to  be  off  in  the  morning  to  Cambridge  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  and  collect  materials  for 
the  article  and  illustrations  in  the  Pictorial  Times,  So  I  shall  not  see 
Marianne.  I  am  very  much  disappointed  ;  but  it  is  not  the  only  time 
I  have  let  business  carry  me  away  just  when  I  ought  to  be  at  home. 
I  shall  never  forget  that  within  an  hour  of  the  death  of  my  dear  little 
son  Arthur,  I  had  to  start  off  into  Derbyshire,  to  Chatsworth.  That 
was  a  most  dreadful  blow.  For  my  wife,  as  might  be  expected,  was 
dreadfully  ill  with  anxiety  and  fatigue.  Indeed  she  had  been  in 
hysterical  fits  two  or  three  times.  I  have  likewise  had  to  leave  her 
when  she  has  been  too  ill  to  be  left,  so  that  I  am  partly  inured  to 
these  unpleasantnesses. 

"  However  I  may  feel  on  this  occasion,  it  is  very  certain  that  I  will 
not  for  a  moment  let  it  interfere  with  my  duty  in  going  my  journey, 
and  I  can  only  hope  that  my  sisters,  so  long  as  they  stay  in  town,  will 
spend  as  much  time  as  they  can  with  my  dear  wife. 

"  Tuesday,  June  1 7th. — I  am  at  Cambridge,  comfortably  lodged  at 
*  The  Hoop '  Hotel.  I  left  London  at  eight  this  morning,  and  came 
by  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway  to  Bishops  Stortford,  and  then 
coached  it  forward,  the  railway  not  being  completed.  It  was  a  most 
delightful  ride  on  the  coach.  I  got  my  favourite  seat — the  box — and 
enjoyed  it  in  spite  of  the  dust,  and  subsequent  thunder-showers.  The 
road  is  a  beautiful  one,  with  many  pretty  villages.  We  passed  through 
Stanslead-Mountfitchett,  Quendon  Street,  Newport,  and  Lord  Bray- 
brooke's  magnificent  seat,  Audley  End,  Ickleham,  and  a  dozen  other 
delightfully  rural  places.  What  I  have  seen  of  Cambridge  I  like 
much.  It  is  a  fine  town.  Many  of  the  colleges  are  not  so  fine  as 
Oxford,  and  there  are  not  so  many  of  them,  but  it  is  a  larger  place, 
and  much  busier  as  a  town.  King's  College  is  truly  magnificent,  and 
the  grounds  the  most  delightful  for  a  promenade  that  I  have  ever 
seen.  The  beautiful  Cam  winds  through  them  in  its  stately  calmness, 
and  is  crossed  by  numerous  picturesque  bridges,  and  overhung  with 
majestic  weeping  willows,  and  other  trees.  The  Cantabs  and  ladies 
fully  appreciate  its  many  beauties,  for  it  is  a  complete  stream  of  human 
figures  in  groups  in  the  evening. 

"  This  is  the  first  day  of  the  British  Association,  or,  rather,  to-morrow 
will  be  the  first  day,  this  being  but  a  preliminary  one  for  registration 
of  addresses,  enrolment  of  members,  etc.  The  reception  room  where 
all  the  business  is  transacted  is  at  the  Town  Hall.  I  saw  the  Secretary 
this  morning,  and  he  gave  me  a  reporter's  ticket  to  admit  me  to  all 
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the  business  of  the  Association.  I  have  visited  most  of  the  rooms 
where  the  meetings  of  the  various  divisions  are  to  be  held  ;  and  have 
seen  Dr.  Richardson  and  Professor  Sedgwick,  and  got  promises  from 
them  of  matters  for  illustration  of  their  papers.  I  have  also  sketched 
the  Lecture  Room  at  the  Botanic  Gardens,  and  sent  it  off. 

"Wednesday,  June  i8th. — ^To-day  having  been  so  very  wet  there 
has  been  little  or  nothing  done.  I  went  early  this  morning  to  Dr. 
Richardson's  at  Caius  College,  and  got  the  drawing  for  the  lecture  on 
the  large  birds  from  Memphis,  which  I  forwarded  to  Mr.  Sly.  I  have 
since  then  got  a  lot  of  Chinese  fish  from  the  doctor  to  illustrate  his 
own  lecture  on  that  subject ;  and  a  lot  of  plans  of  coal  mines  from 
Professor  Ansted,  in  illustration  of  his  lecture  on  their  ventilation. 
I  have  made  a  sketch  of  the  Reception  Room  at  the  Town  Hall. 

**  To-night  I  walked  by  moonlight  round  the  back  of  Caius  College, 
and  over  the  bridge  and  up  the  avenue.  It  was  a  splendid  night  and 
there  seemed  to  be  a  calm  enchantment  in  everything.  The  Cam 
wending  its  noiseless  way,  gently  rippling  in  its  course,  and  overhung 
by  the  most  stately  and  luxuriant  trees — the  weeping  willows  bending 
over  it  like  a  mother  over  the  cradle  of  her  child,  to  guard  it  from  all 
danger  and  even  to  screen  it  from  the  gaze  of  man — while  the  chaste 
bright  light  of  the  moon  was  reflected  in  a  thousand  playful  forms 
upon  its  bosom — this  so  worked  upon  my  imagination  that  I  stood 
leaning  upon  the  romantic  bridge  lost  to  the  world,  and  present  only 
to  the  perfect  stillness.  It  seemed  almost  as  if  to  breathe  might 
disturb  and  destroy  the  charm.  Nature  seemed  to  rejoice  with 
manifold  thankfulness.  The  fish  whose  life  during  the  day  had  been 
spent  in  lurking  in  the  shadows  of  the  banks  or  lying  lazily  in  the 
depths  of  the  stream,  now  rose  in  hundreds  to  the  surface  and  made 
their  presence  knoNvn  by  a  succession  of  lops  and  leaps.  Even  the 
worms  working  their  way  on  the  moonlit  earth  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
hour.  And  the  gnats  indulging  in  their  wonted  up  and  down  move- 
ment, and  the  moths  flitting  about  like  so  many  happy  spirits  of  the 
departed,  filling  every  serial  space,  gave  unbounded  ideas  of  endless 
creation.  A  piano  in  the  distance  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  Clare  Hall 
now  began  to  play,  and  the  softness  and  mellowness  of  its  tone 
harmonized  so  sweetly  with  the  stillness  and  heavenly  serenity  of  the 
whole  scene,  that  it  seemed  like  the  chorus  of  a  choir  of  Seraphim  in 
praise  of  the  universal  Father  and  Maker  of  all. 

"June  19th,  half-past  twelve,  night. — I  am  but  just  come  in  from 
as  delightful  a  walk  as  ever  I  experienced.  It  is  not  so  fine  a  night 
as  last,  being  rather  cloudy  ;  but  it  is  delightfully  cool.  I  had  been 
attending  the  general  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  which  did 
not  break  up  till  near  eleven  o'clock,  and  the  room  was  so  full  and 
hot — the  Senate  House — that  I  very  gladly  availed  myself  of  the  fine- 
ness and  coolness  of  the  evening  to  walk  and  try  to  get  rid  of  the 
headache  which  the  heat  had  given  me.  I  walked  in  the  grounds  at 
the  back  of  Trinity  College,  and  sat  on  the  rails  in  complete  *  oneness.' 
This  morning  I  went  to  the  Reception  Room  and  got  the  list  of 
members  who  had  arrived,  and  the  Journal  for  the  day.     But  before 
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that  I  had  a  delightful  walk,  early,  to  the  Observatory,  two  miles  out 
of  Cambridge ;  then  came  back,  went  to  Downing  College,  and  made 
two  sketches  of  the  groimds,  etc.,  as  arranged  for  the  Promenade  and 
Flower  Show — and  did  all  this  before  breakfast.  Then,  after  break- 
fast, I  went  to  Section  C,  at  the  Senate  House,  and  heard  Professor 
Sedgwick's  lecture  on  the  'Geology  of  Cambridge,'  and  made  all 
necessary  notes,  and  sketches  of  sections ;  and  likewise  heard  a  part  of 
Mr.  Murchison's  report.  I  then  went  to  Section  D,  at  the  Philosophic 
Society's  room,  and  heard  Dr.  Macdonald  of  Edinburgh  deliver  a 
lecture  on  *  Laminae,*  and  heard  Dr.  Lancaster  read  Mr.  Bonomi's 
paper  on  *  The  gigantic  birds  sculptured  on  the  tomb  of  an  officer  of 
the  household  of  Pharaoh  Shufer  at  Memphis.'  The  birds,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  of  the  Stork  kind,  are  represented  as  being  led  by 
men,  one  having  a  cord  attached  to  its  leg.  The  proportions  existing 
in  the  sculpture  between  the  birds  and  men  and  oxen,  seem  to  show 
that  the  birds  were  nearly  eight  feet  high.     A  drawing  of  some  nests 

discovered  by  Mr. ,  was  exhibited.     The  nests  were  fifteen  feet 

high — ^as  high  as  a  camel  and  its  rider— of  a  conical  shape,  composed 
of  grass,  leaves,  etc. 

"  I  heard,  too,  after  making  the  necessary  sketches,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  paper  by  Messrs.  Alder  and  Hancock  on  a  new  species 
of  Mollusk.  From  there  I  went  down  to  Section  A,  at  the  Union 
Room,  Jesus  Lane,  and  heard  the  greater  portion  of  Professor  Powell's 
lecture  on  *  Elliptic  Polarization,'  which  the  Professor  furnished  me 
with  an  abstract  of  in  his  own  writing.  The  lecture  elicited  a  deal  of 
animated  discussion,  in  which  Sir  John  Herschell,  Professor  Challis 
and  others,  took  an  active  part.  I  then  wajked  down  to  the  Botanic 
Garden,  but  found  the  Section  there  closed,  so  returned  to  the  Union 
Room  just  in  time  to  hear  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Lawson's  lecture  on 
a  *  Meteorological  Thermometer  Stand.'  I  afterwards  made  a  drawing 
of  the  room,  and  have  since  touched  up  my  sketches,  written  my 
notes  of  the  meetings,  and,  along  with  the  remaining  plan  of  the  coal- 
pit for  Ansted's  lecture,  sent  them  all  off  to  London.  Since  then  I 
have  been  at  the  general  meeting  and  heard  a  speech  by  the  Dean  of 
Ely  upon  his  retirement  from  the  Presidency,  and  inducting  Sir  John 
Herschell  into  the  chair.  Sir  John  then  made  a  speech  upwards  of 
an  hour  and  a  half  long  on  science  in  general,  and  was  followed  by 
Mr.  Everett,  the  American  ambassador,  who,  in  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  and  elegant  of  speeches,  proposed  thanks  to  Sir  John 
Herschell  for  his  very  luminous  discourse.  Mr.  Everett  is,  I  consider, 
the  best  speaker  I  have  ever  heard.  His  flow  of  language  is  wonderful, 
and  his  delivery  free,  calm,  and  clear.  He  stands  at  his  ease  and  has 
no  action  with  his  arms.  Herschell's  delivery  is  not  good,  and  his 
voice  is  weak.  He  read  his  speech.  The  Dean  of  Ely  is  a  good 
speaker.  The  Marquis  of  Northampton  is  not  a  first-rate  speaker. 
He  has  a  poor  voice  but  a  tolerably  good  delivery.  He  is  a  strange 
looking  man — ^short  and  very  thin ;  a  merry  countenance  though  long, 
with  slightly  hanging  cheeks  and  heavy  eyelids.  His  hair  is  thin  and 
rather  long,  and  hangs  straight  down,  and  he  has  a  small  round  bald 
patch  at  the  top  of  his  head. 
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"  June  20th. — This  morning  I  attended  the  different  sections  and 
made  a  few  sketches  illustrative  of  Mr.  Jenyns's  paper  on  *  The  Turf 
of  the  Cambridgeshire  Fens,'  a  most  interesting  paper,  giving  a  most 
concise  description  of  the  different  layers.  I  likewise  got  some 
excellent  illustrations  of  Professor  Schomburghk*s  paper  on  *  The  Ita 
Palm  of  British  Guiana,*  the   Baron   de   Walterhausen's  paper  on 

*  Mount  Etna,'  and  Mr.  Bonomi's  paper  on  '  An  Apparatus  for  ascer- 
taining the  Height  of  Man.' 

**The  much -thought -of  and  long- talked- of  Flower  Show  and 
Promenade  at  Dowmng  College  took  place  this  afternoon,  and  was 
much  crowded.  The  ladies  and  their  dresses  were  beautiful.  It  was 
indeed  charming. 

"To-night  the   Astronomer  Royal — Professor  Airy — delivered  his 

*  discourse ' — a  lecture  three  hours  long,  on  that  interesting  subject, 

*  Magnetism — not  Animal.'  This  is  an  exceedingly  interesting,  import- 
ant, useful  and  entertaining  science,  but  at  least  fifty  years  ahead  of 
me ;  so  that  I  am  about  as  wise  now  as  when  I  entered  the  Senate 
House.  The  lecture  was  given  in  a  very  popular  manner,  and  was 
pleasing  to  all.  One  gownsman  near  me  said  to  another,  *  Well,  do 
you  understand  it  all?'  The  other — a  fine-looking  fresh-coloured 
fellow  answered  with  such  a  look — *  He's  told  me  nothing  yet.'  The 
ladies  appear  to  take  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  these  matters,  more  so 
than  gentlemen. 

"June  2ist. — As  usual — British  Association.     Mr.  Birt's  paper  on 

*  Atmospheric  Wave,'  Mr.  Ramsay's  on  *The  Denudation  of  South 
Wales  and  the  Adjacent  Counties,'  and  Dr.  Carpenter  on  *The 
Microscopic  Structure  of  Shells,'  have  all  given  me  subjects  for 
illustration,  as,  likewise,  have  Professor  Boutigny's  experiments  on  the 

*  Spheroidal  State  of  Bodies,'  and  the  *  Freezing  of  Water  in  Red  Hot 
Vessels.'  His  experiments  were  wonderful.  He  had  his  capsule  of 
an  intensely  red  heat,  containing  water  in  a  spheroidal  state,  and  then, 
whilst  in  that  state,  on  the  flame  of  the  spirit-lamp,  poured  his 
sulphuric  acid,  etc.,  into  it,  and  instantly  turned  it  out  into  his  hand 
a  lump  of  ^solid  ice. 

"  To-night  the  Senate  House  was  thrown  open  at  eight  o'clock  for 
a  soiree,  which  was  well  attended  and  delightfully  pleasant. 

"Sunday,  June  22nd. — King's  College  Chapel  this  morning.  After 
that,  up  to  Gog-Magog  Hills,  Cherry  Hinton,  etc.  Then  to  see  Mrs. 
Wood,  with  whom  I  had  tea.  From  there  to  -Trinity  College  Chapel 
to  prayers,  and  from  there  again  to  Great  St.  Mary's  to  service.  This 
has  been  my  day's  employment,  excepting  lounging  about  in  the 
College  Gardens.  I  met  Mr.  Van  Voorst  last  night.  Trinity  College 
Chapel  is  a  fine  large  building,  but  a  strangely  poor  and  meagre 
attempt  at  the  cathedral  style.  It  is  a  plain  stone  building  with 
Gothic  windows.  But  betwixt  these  windows,  which  are  far  away 
from  each  other,  there  is  nothing — no  columns  nor  anything.  It  is  a 
large  square  blank  piece  of  wall,  which  attracts  the  eye  and  disgusts 
it  at  the  same  time.     The  organ-screen,  the  stalls,  seats,  etc.,  are  of 
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that  heavy  ugly  mixture  of  the  pediment  and  broken-backed  arch  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  I  could  not  help  noticing  the  attempt  at 
misereres  in  that  *  no-style  *  which  is  characteristic  of  the  building. 

"St.  Mary's  is  a  fine  church,  but  the  Vice-Chancellor's  gallery 
destroys  it.  It  is  let  into  what  has  once  been,  I  suppose,  a  fine 
Gothic  arch  at  the  east  end  of  the  choir,  in  fact  the  chancel  arch.  It 
is  heavy  and  ugly,  and  a  complete  eyesore.  Archdeacon  Wilberforce, 
Dean  of  Westminster,  preached  a  sermon  in  aid  of  the  District 
Visiting  Society.  Sir  John  Herschell  came  in,  but  the  place  was  so 
full  that  he,  as  well  as  myself,  and  lots  of  others,  were  obliged  to 
stand.     We  stood  together. 

"June  23rd. — Mr.  Dent's  compass  was  my  first  occupation  tliis 
morning.  Section  after  section,  and  lecture  after  lecture,  have  been 
my  employment  as  usual,  and  much  pleased  have  I  been.  To-night 
Mr.  Murchison  delivered  his  lecture  on  the  geology  of  Russia,  to  as 
full  an  audience  as  the  Senate  House  could  accommodate. 

"  June  24th. — Walked  round  the  Chesterton  Road,  and  crossed  by 
Jesus  Green  Ferry,  of  which  I  made  a  sketch,  and  by  Jesus  Green 
home.  Since  then  the  Church  of  All  Saints.  I  have  visited  and 
seen  poor  Kirke  White's  grave  and  tablet.  The  church  is  small,  but 
very  neat  and  primitive.  It  has  a  tolerably  good  timber  roof,  and  the 
font  is  Perpendicular.  It  is  octagonal.  The  clerk,  an  old  man  of 
nearly  eighty,  came  to  me  in  an  abrupt  manner  which  startled  me,  for 
I  was  not  aware  of  his  presence.  Pointing  towards  the  west  end  of 
the  church,  he  said,  *  That  is  Master  Henry  Kirke  White's  monument, 
Mr.  H.  Kirke  White.'  And  he  drew  himself  up  in  pride  at  the 
knowledge  that  one  so  gifted  was  there  buried,  and  he  felt  himself 
honoured  because  his  church  contained  the  remains  of  the  poet.  He 
then  pointed  out  the  grave  or  vault  in  the  chancel  under  which  he  is 
buried,  the  only  record  being  H.  Kirke  White  in  plain  letters  on 
the  slab  of  the  floor.  He  then  explained  to  me  that  a  gentleman — a 
Mr.  Bone,  of  Boston,  in  America,  a  perfect  stranger,  happening  to 
pass  through  Cambridge,  and  having  admired  the  poet's  works, 
enquired  for  him.  Finding  him  dead,  he  came  to  the  church,  that 
he  might  at  least  see  the  spot  where  he  rested,  and  discovering  that 
there  was  nothing  but  the  simple  name  recorded,  he  ordered  *Mr.' 
Chantrey  to  prepare  a  tablet,  to  be  erected  at  his  expense.  The 
tablet  is  plain  white  marble  with  a  profile  bust  in  a  circle  at  the  top, 
and  a  verse  by  Southey. 

"Since  then  I  have  been  to  the  various  sectional  meetings,  and 
made  lots  of  memoranda.  To-night  the  soiree  at  the  Senate  House 
was  brilliantly  attended.  It  was  really  a  beautiful  sight.  Armstrong's 
Magneto-Electric  Machine  was  exhibited,  and  delighted  everybody. 
It  was  a  strange  sight  to  see  all  the  principal  philosophers  and 
scientific  men  of  the  world — for  both  Englishmen  and  foreigners  were 
present — ^joining  hands  and  forming  rings  to  enjoy  the  joke  of  the 
electric  shock.  Sir  David  Brewster,  Dr.  Buckland,  Professors  Faraday, 
Schonbein,  Ansted,  Forbes,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  all  took  part  in  the  fun, 
and  enjoyed  it  amazingly.  The  ladies,  too,  seemed  quite  pleased  at 
being  shocked. 
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"June  25th. — The  business  of  the  British  Association  has  termin- 
ated. The  various  sections  met  as  usual,  and  the  regular  routine  of 
reading  papers  was  gone  through.  Professor  Ansted,  on  the  Ventila- 
tion of  Coal  Mines,  was  extremely  interesting.  Mr.  Elias  Hall,  of 
Castleton,  in  our  old  county  of  Derby,  gave  a  lecture,  or  rather,  read 
a  paper  on  Derbyshire  loadstone.  Whin,  etc.  He  is  a  queer-looking 
old  man,  with  white  hair,  and  lame,  and  has  no  notion  of  lecturing, 
and  he  likewise  speaks  very  broad  High  Peak.  To-night  we  have  had 
a  wind-up  meeting  at  the  Senate  House,  and  had  some  good  speeches 
from  the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  the  Master  of  Christ  College, 
Professor  Sedgwick,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  It  was  stated  that  the  number  of 
members  was  1087. 

"  June  26th. — I  went  to  the  new  Railway  Station  this  morning  early 
to  make  a  sketch  of  it.  It  is  a  tolerably  large  building,  and  tolerably 
plain,  but  intolerably  low.  It  is  built  from  the  design  of  Mr. 
Thompson,  of  Trafalgar  Square,  Peckham,  the  same  gentleman  who 
designed  the  Derby  Station,  as  well  as  the  Leeds,  etc.  It  consists  of 
a  covered  platform,  and  a  railway  for  single  pair  of  wheels.  On  the 
one  side  the  offices,  and  on  the  other  a  covered  arcade  for  carriages 
to  meet  the  trains.  Between  the  arches  are  a  series  of  twenty-three 
shields,  containing  the  arms  of  the  town,  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  High  Steward,  and  all  the  colleges  and  halls. 
It  is  to  be  opened  on  the  sixth  of  July  instead  of  the  first. 

"  To-day  I  have  seen  Mr.  Elias  Hall,  of  Castleton,  and  had  a  good 
long  chat  with  him.     He  is  going  to  London,  and  will  call  upon  me. 

"  I  have  been  a  very  long  walk,  starting  at  eleven  o'clock.  I  went 
along  the  Barnwell  side  the  river  to  Fen  Ditton,  where  I  sketched  the 
church.  The  village  is  purely  rustic  in  the  most  countryfied  sense  of 
the  word.  It  is  as  quiet  delightful  a  spot  for  retirement  as  can  be 
wished  for  or  had.  From  there  I  went  forward  by  *Batesbite* — a 
little  fishing  spot  where  I  got  some  excellent  cider — to  Homsey, 
another  quiet  unassuming  country  village  with  its  *  Chequers,'  its 
*  Crown  and  Punch  Bowl,'  and  its  *  Plough  and  Fleece.'  The  church 
is  Decorated  and  has  some  nice  Late  windows.  From  there  I  went 
forward  to  the  Fens,  at  Lin,  the  old  Fen  and  the  Queen  Fen.  I  was 
much  struck  with  the  general  appearance  of  the  country,  a  large  flat 
surface  of  some  miles  in  extent,  rough,  coarse  in  its  vegetation,  and 
upturned  by  patches  all  over,  for  the  gathering  of  turf.  The  soil  or 
turf  is  composed  entirely  of  vegetable  matter ;  the  trunks,  leaves,  and 
branches  of  trees,  and  other  vegetable  substances.  It  is  of  a  dark 
brown  colour — nearly  black  indeed,  and  very  moist  The  men  cut 
it  out  with  spades  into  pieces  of  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  by  about 
nine,  and  four  or  five  inches  thick.  They  cut  it  out  of  a  patch 
of  small  dimensions,  called  a  pit,  leaving  a  space  between  each  of 
these  pits,  called  a  wall,  for  walking  upon  and  drying  the  turf.  When 
cut  it  is  laid  on  these  walls,  and  turned  over  occasionally  by  women, 
letting  the  air  pass  between  the  pieces.  It  generally  takes  about  a 
fortnight,  in  good  weather,  to  complete  the  drying,  and  it  is  then, 
stacked.      In  digging,  the  depth  of  the  turf  varies  considerably,  in 
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some  places  being  only  one  or  two  *  spits '  deep  before  the  water  is 
reached,  and,  in  others,  ten  or  twelve.  A  'spit*  is  a  spade-depth. 
Considerable  quantities  of  wood — trunks  of  trees,  etc.,  are  found,  and 
the  *  pipes* — stems  of  the  reed — piercing  them  in  all  directions. 
Acorns  and  nuts  are  abundant,  and  as  perfect  as  when  growing  upon 
the  trees.  I  gathered  some,  and  procured  others.  The  horns  of  the 
Red  Deer,  and  bones  of  many  animals  are  found  embedded  in  the 
turf.  Shells  are  abundant.  When  the  turf  is  dry  it  sells  for  about 
4s.  6d.  per  load,  the  load  consisting  of  as  much  as  can  be  put  in  a 
cart.  I  am  told  that  piled  upon  the  hearth  and  lighted  as  the  cottagers 
do,  it  bums  with  a  clear  flame  and  steady  heat.  One  woman  told  me 
she  would  not  bum  coal  if  she  could  get  it ;  she  has  been  obliged  to 
have  it  once  or  twice,  *  but  never  will  again  for  the  fire  has  no  warmth 
in  it.*  In  Cambridge  it  is  used  at  college  combined  with  *  sedge '  to 
light  the  fires.  Sedge  is  a  plant — a  reed  in  fact — which  is  cut  down, 
dried,  tied  up  in  bundles  or  sheafs,  and  hawked  about  for  sale,  a  sheaf 
selling  for  twopence-halfpenny.  A  handful  of  this  is  doubled  up  and 
laid  in  the  grate,  and  upon  this  a  portion  of  turf,  and  then  the  coal. 
A  fire  is  thus  obtained  in  much  less  time  than  by  means  of  shavings 
and  wood.  The  turf  is  principally  brought  from  the  Fens  by  boat. 
Another  form  of  turf  is  called  *  batton-hods.^  It  is  cut  in  long  squares 
about  twelve  inches  long  by  three  inches  square.  It  is  cut  entirely  in 
this  form  in  some  fens. 

"  Calling  at  Batesbite  on  my  retum,  I  had  some  old  things  shewn 
me  which  were  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  namely :  a  blade,  taper 
shaped,  ten  inches  long ;  a  spear-head,  about  fourteen  inches  long ; 
and  a  squat-formed  red  earthen  vessel,  about  four  inches  high.  The 
two  former  were  found  in  deepening  the  Cam,  and  the  vase  in  forming 
a  fish-pond  for  the  house.  A  medal  of  St.  Benedict,  and  another  of, 
I  think,  Hadrian,  were  also  shewn  me.  Mr.  Neale,  the  landlord's 
son,  then  showed  me  a  pair  of  ram's  homs  which  had  been  dug  up  in 
Queen's  Fen,  and  which  I  bought  of  him.  Crossing  the  river  here  I 
retumed  by  way  of  Chesterton  to  Cambridge,  having  made  about  a 
dozen  sketches  in  my  walk,  and  gathered  lots  of  plants.  Mr.  Neale 
mentioned  to  me  that  Bustards  are  scarcely  ever  seen  now.  Indeed 
he  has  been  offered  ten  guineas  if  he  can  get  a  pair,  but  none  are  to 
be  found.  He  says  that  at  Denver  some  time  back  a  stork  was  shot 
which  measured  six  feet  in  height,  and  he  has  seen  it  many  times.  It 
was  given  to  the  minister.  He  instanced  another  bird,  supposed  to 
be  of  the  stork  kind,  fully  seven  feet  high,  which  was  seen  about  the 
Fens  for  a  long  time,  but  was  not  destroyed.  It  forms  a  topic  of 
conversation  even  now  to  the  shots  of  the  Fens.  He  says  the  Fens 
used  to  be  overflowed,  and  he  has  seen  30,000  acres  of  land  all  under 
water  at  once,  and  has  gone  out  many  times  in  his  boat  and  brought 
it  back  completely  filled  with  eggs  of  wild-fowl.  Draining,  now,  and 
the  mode  of  bringing  the  clay  from  beneath  the  turf  to  the  surface, 
has  improved  the  land  to  a  wonderful  degree,  so  that  land  which  sold 
as  it  was  from  three  pounds  to  three  pounds  ten  per  acre,  will  now 
fetch  forty  pounds  with  ease. 

"Friday,  June  27th. — Wet,  dirty,  and  miserable.     A  nasty,  dull, 
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heavy  drizzling  rain  is  constantly  falling.  Sometimes,  getting  a  little 
more  lively,  it  breaks  out  into  a  good  brisk  shower,  and  then,  feeling 
the  exertion  too  much,  it  falls  off  into  its  old  sluggish  habit  again. 

"I  have  been  amusing  myself,  I  hope  usefully,  by  sketching  the 
Museum  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  and  the  Geological  Museum. 
They  will  make  three  very  nice  subjects.  The  Philosophical  Society 
pride  themselves  on  possessing  the  finest  existing  collection  of  British 
birds.  They  are  in  beautiful  condition.  In  the  Geological  Museum 
the  Irish  Elk,  the  Megatherium,  the  Ichthyosaurus,  etc.,  etc,  are  well 
worth  examination.  The  Museum  is  called  the  Woodwardian,  from 
the  name  of  its  founder,  Woodward,  the  original  collection  of  whose 
fossils  forms  but  a  very  small  insignificant  portion  of  the  whole  affair. 
The  building,  from  the  design  by  Mr.  Cockerell,  has  been  completed 
within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  and  is  a  substantial  well-built  pile. 
It  is  the  storey  next  beneath  the  Library  by  King's  College,  close  at 
the  back  of  the  Senate  House.  Professor  Sedgwick,  being  a  Professor 
of  Geology,  delivers  his  lectures  in  a  large  well-built  room,  ornamented 
with  large  drawings  of  the  Mastodon,  the  Megatherium,  the  Palaeo- 
therium,  the  Dinornis,  etc.,  etc. 

"Saturday,  June  28th. — Another  wet  day.  Miserable  enough. 
There  is  an  old  saying  of  *  Good  weather  for  young  ducks.*  Whether 
for  young  ones  or  not  I  know  not ;  but  I  have  seen  some  gentlemen 
to-day  with  theirs  nicely  splashed,  so  that  its  not  good  for  them. 

"  How  nice  it  is  to  walk  along 

The  streets  when  they  are  dirty  ; 
The  mud  that  splashes  on  your  boots — 

It  looks  so  very  *purty'; 
Your  boots  all  mud,  your  stockings  mire 
Up  your  legs  a  foot  or  higher, 
Your  clothes  bespatter'd  everywhere, 
Although  you  use  the  greatest  care 
To  step  across  those  nasty  holes 
And  wear  your  gutta-percha  soles." 

Some  readers  will  need  explanation  of  the  allusion  to  gentlemen's 
"  ducks  "  being  "  nicely  splashed."  It  was  the  custom  in  those  days 
for  gentlemen  to  wear  white  trousers  made  of  a  material  called  "  duck," 
and  it  was  also  the  custom  when  these  were  not  spotlessly  clean,  for 
street  urchins  to  shout  after  the  wearer,  often  in  chorus,  "  White,  white 
ducks  wants  warter  !  " 

"  I  sketched  in  the  rain  several  times  to-day,  sometimes  with  my 
umbrella  over  my  head,  and  at  others  sheltering  either  in  the  cloisters, 
or  arches  of  the  colleges,  or  under  the  trees.  I  made  drawings  of 
several  parts  of  the  grounds,  etc.,  of  King's,  Trinity,  Caius,  and  St. 
John's  Colleges,  Clare  Hall,  etc.,  and  in  the  evening  went  down  to 
Jesus  Green,  and  sketched  Searle's  boat-house,  whence  the  boats 
start  in  the  races.  I  then  went  up  to  Grantchester,  a  beautiful  little 
village  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Cambridge.  '  The  path  is 
across  the  fields,  and  leads  directly  off  to  the  church — ^as  pretty  a 
building  as  need  be  seen.  It  has  some  good  Decorated  windows, 
especially  the  east  one.     The  church  is  surrounded  by  most  luxuriant 
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trees  and  is  nearly  covered  with  fine  old  ivy  and  woodbine.  The 
graves  and  tombs  are  beautifully  quiet.  The  remains  of  the  humble 
fathers  of  the  village,  as  well  as  of  the  departed  great,  literally  rest 
beneath  beds  of  roses,  which  are  flowering  in  all  their  beauty,  and 
diffusing  around  them  a  halo  of  sweet  perfume.  Portions  of  the 
graveyard  are  laid  out  in  beds  of  flowers,  and  the  gardener  was  at 
work  when  I  visited  it,  arranging  and  smoothing  the  earth,  and  pluck- 
ing off  the  withered  leaves  with  all  possible  care.  Several  of  the 
tombs  are  of  young  members  of  the  university,  who  have  died  at 
college ;  and  a  more  delightful  or  appropriate  resting-place  could  not 
be  found.  On  some  of  the  tombs  are  pencilled  efiusions  in  honour 
of  the  dead  by  friends  who  knew  their  worth. 

"  Sunday,  June  29th. — At  home.  I  left  Cambridge  this  morning 
at  a  quarter  before  one  o'clock,  by  the  Lynn  mail  for  London.  The 
night,  contrary  to  the  day,  turned  out  perfectly  fine ;  indeed  I  do  not 
remember  ever  having  witnessed  a  more  delightful  morning  for  travel- 
ling in  my  life,  although  it  was  at  the  same  time  very  cold.  The 
road,  through  a  flat  uninteresting  tract  of  country,  is  almost  a  straight 
line,  and  passes  by  Melbourne,  Buckland,  Royston,  Ware,  Edmonton, 
&c.,  &c.  At  half-past  two  the  larks  began  to  rise.  First  one  was 
heard,  then  two,  and  as  the  numbers  increased  they  were  augmented 
by  the  thrush,  the  sparrows,  the  white-throats,  the  robins,  and  several 
others,  until  a  perfect  chorus  of  sweet  sounds  filled  the  air  and  soared 
to  heaven.  It  was  a  truly  magnificent  sound,  if  I  may  so  describe  it, 
and  seemed  to  call  up  in  one's  breast  all  the  pure  thoughts  which  the 
bustle  and  business  of  life  are  apt  to  stifle.  On  passing  through  Ware 
I  enquired  of  the  ostler  where  the  great  bed,  so  famous  in  our  history, 
was  kept,  and  was  told  at  the  *  Green  Dragon.'  I  much  regret  that  I 
had  not  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it.     At  Edmonton  I  saw  the  famous 

*  Bell,'  so  celebrated  in  John  Gilpin's  ride,  and  over  the  door  is  a  large 
painting  of  that  famous  '  citizen  of  credit  and  renown '  riding  past  on 
his  charger  at  full  speed.  I  much  wished  to  stay  a  little  while,  but 
the  mail  horn  blew,  and  off  we  flew,  so  that  a  passing  glance  was  all  I 
could  get.  Waltham  Cross  I  saw,  too,  for  the  first  time.  It  is  not 
quite  so  tall  as  I  had  expected,  but  very  beautiful.  It  stands  in  the 
High  Street,  and  forms  a  beautiful  and  interesting  object  in  the  scene. 
It  is  far  finer  than  the  one  at  Northampton.  Edmonton  Cross,  too, 
is  a  pretty  but  plain  affair. 

"  I  arrived  in  Aldersgate  Street  at  seven  o'clock,  and  alighted  at  the 

*  Bull  and  Mouth,'  from  whence  I  walked  home,  where  I  arrived  a 
little  before  eight,  and,  of  course,  found  all  in  bed.  Since  then  the 
day  has  been  spent  in  talking. 

"There  is  a  dog  at  Messrs.  Mould's  Iron  Works,  at  Alderwasley, 
Derbyshire,  which  meets  the  mail  coach  from  Derby  to  Manchester 
every  morning  for  letters.  In  the  course  of  conversation  with  a 
gentleman  who  sat  by  me  I  was  mentioning  the  circumstance,  and 
telling  him  how  often  I  had  known  the  dog,  as  soon  as  the  coach  was 
in  sight,  set  off  at  a  gallop  to  meet  it.  The  coachman  or  guard  would 
then  throw  the  letter-bag  down,  which  the  dog  would  attempt  to  catch 
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in  his  mouth,  and  if  he  did  not  succeed  he  would  pick  it  up  instantly 
and  start  off  at  full  speed  to  his  destination.  He  had  to  carry  the 
letter-bag  from  the  turnpike  down  a  little  lane  and  across  a  long 
wooden  bridge  over  the  river  Derwent  to  the  forge.  This  distance  he 
invariably  went  at  full  speed  without  stopping,  and  deposited  the  bag 
safely  in  the  counting-house.  The  guard  of  the  mail,  previous  to  my 
relating  this,  had  been  sitting  apparently  asleep,  but  when  he  heard 
this  dog  spoken  of  he  roused  up  and  opened  his  eyes,  and  said : 

"  *  Sir,  I've  listened  a  long  time  to  what  you've  been  talking  about. 
I've  heerd  you  say  Buxton,  Matlock,  Ambergate  an'  a  many  places  I 
know.  But  when  I  heerd  you  talk  of  my  dog  I  thought,  sir>  it 
wouldn't  be  very  impertinent  to  speak.' 

"  I  said  *  You  know  the  dog  then  ? '  when  he  answered  : 

"  *  Know  him,  sir  ?  I  taught  him,  sir.  That  dog  larnt  it  all  of  me ! 
/  taught  him ' — ^with  as  much  pride  and  self-gratulation  as  if  he  had 
been  tutor  to  a  talented  and  clever  statesman.  Never  did  I  see  pride 
so  well  shown  as  in  the  ruddy  countenance  of  that  mail-guard, 
muffled  up  as  he  was  in  his  multiplicity  of  coats  and  capes.  His  eyes 
sparkled,  and  his  lips  curled,  and  his  red  cheeks  grew  redder,  as  he 
proceeded  to  describe  the  course  of  education  the  dog  had  had,  and 
to  relate  many  little  anecdotes  connected  with  him.  He  told  me  of 
the  many  glasses  of  grog  that  had  been  lost  and  won  upon  his 
sagacity.  He  once  threw  the  bag  (for  this  guard  was  upon  that  mail 
some  years)  to  the  dog,  and  he  took  it  up;  but  when  he  had  carried  it 
a  few  yards  he  dropped  it  on  the  ground,  and  all  the  shouting  and 
pointing  would  not  make  him  take  it  up  again.  He  had  to  stop  the 
coach  and  go  back,  when  he  found  he  had  by  mistake  thrown  the 
bag  belonging  to  Mr.  Hurt,  instead  of  the  proper  one.  The  dog,  by 
some  instinct  knew  it  was  not  the  proper  one,  and  so  would  not  take  it, 
and,  as  the  guard  said,  by  this  saved  him  from  a  'scrape.'  Afterwards 
he  laid  wagers,  and  always  won  them,  upon  this  account,  betting  that 
the  dog  would  know  the  right  bag.  He  has  known  the  foreman  of 
the  works  throw  a  halfpenny  over  the  hedge  as  far  as  he  could  into  a 
field  of  mowing  grass,  in  a  dark  night,  and  the  dog  has  then  started 
off  to  seek  it.  The  foreman  has  gone  into  the  public-house,  and  in 
about  an  hour  the  dog  has  come  in  with  the  halfpenny  in  his  mouth. 
When  once  the  guard  had  begun  there  was  no  stopping  him,  and  he 
kept  breaking  out  afresh  all  the  way  to  town  with  *  Aye,  that  dog  of 
mine  is  a  dog,  sir  ! '  *  Aye,  /  taught  that  dog,  sir ! '  *  Well,  I'm  glad 
to  see  somebody  as  knows  that  dog!'  and  such-like  exclamations. 
He  then  entered  into  a  lengthy  detail  of  the  changes  he  had  seen 
since  then,  and  the  places  he  had  visited,  and  the  *  larks '  he  had  had, 
and  the  coachmen  and  guards  he  knew,  and  concluded  by  telling  me 
that  his  name  was  Greathead,  and  that  he  had  known  William 
Watmough  a  many  years,  and  had  travelled  a  long  time  with  him, 
from  Derby  and  Loughborough  to  Manchester;  that  he  knew  my 
family,  could  remember  the  house,  and  I  don't  know  what " 

One  day  while  walking  in  Hanley,  I  watched  a  retriever  who  was 
diligently  conveying  his  master's  dinner  from  home  to  the  workshop. 
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The  dinner  was  in  a  covered  tin  can  swinging  by  the  handle  from  the 
dog's  mouth.  While  thus  pursuing  his  way  a  bully  dog  rushed  in  his 
path  and  challenged  him  to  fight.  To  disengage  his  weapons  for  the 
fight  he  would  have  to  relinquish  his  master's  property,  which  he 
declined  to  do.  The  dog-carrier  is  in  a  curious  predicament  when 
thus  basely  attacked  or  threatened,  and  it  was  most  amusing  to  watch 
the  expression  of  the  black  face  as  the  retriever  stood,  stiff  of  leg,  and 
duty-muzzled,  before  the  bully,  declining  the  combat  for  the  present. 
Either  the  exhibition  of  the  clenched  white  fangs  which  held  the  can- 
handle,  as  a  threat  of  punishment  hereafter,  or  a  sudden  twinge  of  sense 
of  dog-honour  in  the  mind  of  the  bully,  took  effect,  and  the  honest 
carrier  was  allowed  to  proceed.  From  what  I  have  observed  of  the 
sense  of  honour  and  justice  among  dogs  generally — ^although  there 
are  some  bad  mean  dogs — I  should  think  it  probable  that  this  black 
servant  would  decline  to  share  his  master's  meal  until  he  had  hastened 
back  to  seek  his  dishonourable  neighbour  and  let  him  know  that  he 
was  now  at  liberty. 

"June  30th. — Nothing  particular  has  occurred  to-day.  I  have  been 
classifying  my  sketches,  and  talking  over  my  journey. 

"July  I  St. — Preparing  descriptions  of  the  various  subjects  I  had 
collected,  and  commencing  a  series  of  articles  for  the  Pictorial  Times 
of  this  week,  has  been  my  day's  employment. 

"  July  2nd. — I  have  finished  my  articles  on  the  British  Association 
for  this  week's  paper,  and  I  hope  satisfactorily.  They  will  make  a 
most  interesting  set  of  things.  Betsy  and  all  my  folks  have  been  to 
the  Parks  and  National  Gallery  to-day  and  got  regularly  soaked  with 
the  rain. 

"July  3rd. — I  have  been  busy  writing  on  the  British  Association 
all  day,  and  have  only  got  through  three  or  four  articles.  I  have 
shown  the  horns  I  bought  at  Batesbite  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Sly,  and  he 
advises  me  to  show  them  to  Professor  Owen,  as  he  thinks  they  are 
important  and  worth  making  enquires  about.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  if  they  are  not  ram's  horns  they  are  goat's." 
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CHAPTER    IX. 


LLEWELLYNN  JEWITT  GOES  TO  SHREWSBURY  TO  ATfEND  THE  1 845 
MEETING  OF  THE  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. — 
PASSES  THROUGH  PANDEMONIUM  ON  THE  WAY. — SHREWSBURY 
DESCRIBED. — HAUGHMOND  ABBEY. — AN  EXCURSION  INTO  WALES. — 
A  CHARMING  WELSH  GIRL. — WELSHPOOL. — POWIS  CASTLE. — BUT- 
TINGDON. — LLANDRINIO  AND  AN  ANCIENT  DAME. — ALBERBURY. — 
BACK  TO  SHREWSBURY. — THE  SHOW. — THE  BALL. — ITS  BEAUTY 
ALL  FADED  NOW.  —  "TURN  THOU  TO  HIM." — ZEPHYRUS  AND 
HYACINTHUS. 

IJUESDAY,  July  8th,  1845.— No  time  to  write  anything, 
except  that  with  all  possible  speed  I  am  about  hurrying 
off  by  railway. 

Wednesday,  July  9th, — Lion  Hotel,  VVyle  Cop, 
Shrewsbury.  Last  evening,  at  four  o'clock,  Mr.  Sly 
told  me  he  wished  me  to  be  off  to  Shrewsbur)',  to  attend  the  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England.  So  at  half-past  four  I 
left  the  office,  went  home,  got  my  things  ready,  and  was  back  at 
Bouverie  Street  at  seven,  to  mention  some  things  to  Mr.  Sly  which  I 
thought  important.  I  then  went  up  to  Euston  Square,  and  left  there 
by  railway  at  half-past  eight.  The  night  was  fine  when  we  left 
London,  but  it  began  to  rain  about  the  time  we  reached  Wolverton, 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  bright  snatches,  has  continued  up  to 
the  present  time.  On  arriving  at  Birmingham,  I  found  that  the  only 
way  to  get  forward  was  by  coach,  and  the  only  coach  going  was  the 
Mail.  There  chanced  to  be  one  vacant  place  in  the  inside,  and  so, 
having  only  Hobson's  choice,  I  was  obliged  to  take  it,  and  to  pay 
pretty  dearly  for  it  too.  The  fares  have  risen  in  consequence  of  the 
meeting,  and  I  was  obliged  to  pay  twenty-five  shillings  for  that  little 
distance.  We  left  Birmingham  at  two  o'clock,  and  came  on  swim- 
mingly in  two  ways,  for  it  poured  with  rain  a  good  part  of  the  distance. 
The  first  place  where  we  changed  horses  was  at  Wolverhampton,  and 
I  shall  never  forget  the  effect  which  the  passing  over  the  few  miles 
immediately  preceding  our  arrival  there  had  on  my  mind ;  I  mean  in 
passing  through  the  great  iron-field.  It  was  just  day-break.  The 
dark  twilight  of  a  cloudy  summer  night  was  illumined  here  and  there 
with  a  bright  red  streak  of  light,  which  only  threw  the  purples  and 
neutral  tints  of  the  landscape   into  a  more  melancholy  and  cold 
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sadness,  and  heightened  the  outlines  and  tints  of  the  heaps  of  iron- 
stone and  slag  with  which  the  ground  is  strewed.  The  sun  had  not 
yet  reached  the  horizon  nor  was  he  near  it,  for  there  were  as  yet  no 
indications  of  his  approach  except  those  few  streaks.  But  if  the  real 
sun  was  hidden  the  scene  was  lighted  up  with  numberless  parhelions, 
which  were  scattered  over  the  whole  surface  of  this  immense  tract  of 
land,  flat,  and  of  many  miles  in  extent.  I  have  said  mock  suns ;  but 
miniature  representations  of  the  imperial  abode  of  Satan  would  be 
more  appropriate.  The  ground  was  dark,  uneven  and  broken,  while 
at  intervals,  apparently  shooting  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  were 
these  immense  fires,  with  flames  of  terrific  magnitude;  while  other 
flames  issued  from  the  mouths  of  stacks  or  smelting  furnaces,  lighting 
up  the  whole  country,  and  roaring  with  frightful  violence.  And  in  the 
midst  of  these  flames,  here  and  there,  the  dark  form  of  a  human  being 
is  seen  poking  and  feeding  the  burning  masses,  and  flitting  noiselessly 
about  amongst  posts,  poles,  cranes,  jennies,  steam-engines,  and  gear 
of  all  sorts,  like  infernal  spirits  in  their  store-house  of  implements  of 
torture.  There  is  a  wonderful  degree  of  mutual  understanding 
observable  between  the  flame  and  the  man,  arising,  doubtless,  from 
mutual  contempt  of  each  other.  The  man  looks  down  contemptu- 
ously upon  the  flame,  and  sneeringly  defies  it  to  harm  him ;  and  the 
flame  seems  to  vaunt  that  man,  a  grovelling  burrowing  animal,  is 
unworthy  the  attack  of  a  great  ethereal  spirit  like  itself. 

"In  passing  through  Wolverhampton  very  little  of  the  town  was 
visible ;  or,  rather,  we  only  came  through  a  very  little  of  the  town.  I 
could  not,  however,  help  remarking  the  extremely  ugly  new  church, 
and  wishing  Pugin  might  some  day  see  it,  if  he  has  not  done  so 
already.  To  attempt  to  describe  it  would  be  to  attempt  an  impossi- 
bility. Suflfice  it  to  say  that  it  is  as  bad  as  a  common  Methodist 
chapel  of  the  worst  order,  but  having  a  tower  and  spire  attached. 
The  roof,  however,  is  remarkable  for  the  originality  of  its  construction 
and  design. 

"  From  Wolverhampton  we  proceeded  by  Shifnall,  and  by  another 
of  those  large  worlds  of  chimneys  and  smoke  and  fires  and  ironstone 
pits,  to  Wellington.  *  Wellington,  Salop,'  has  been  known  to  me  by 
name,  I  think,  as  long  as  I  can  remember ;  for  my  father  used  to  visit 
it,  and  we,  or  rather  they  at  home,  did  a  deal  of  business  with  Messrs. 
Houlston's  the  printers  there — Mrs.  Sherwood's  tales  and  the  Religious 
Tracts  included. 

"  From  Wellington  we  had  a  delightful  ride  to  Shrewsbury,  where  we 
arrived  at  the  *  Lion '  Hotel  at  six  o'clock.  About  two  or  three  miles 
before  entering  the  town  we  passed  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Berwick,  a 
large  residence  strongly  resembling  Keddleston ;  and  on  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  a  mile  out  of  the  town,  we  came  by  the  foot  of  Lord  Hill's 
column. 

"  Shrewsbury  is  a  large  town  beautifully  situated  on  a  fine  eminence 
in  the  midst  of  a  fine  country,  and  surrounded  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  *  all  but '  an  island,  by  the  Severn  which  washes  its  base. 
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"  In  passing  Lord  HilFs  column  from  London,  we  enter  a  long  street 
of  an  easy  descent,  the  Abbey  Foregate,  which,  passing  the  Abbey,  or 
Church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  other  ecclesiastical  remains,  conducts 
to  the  *  English  Bridge,*  a  fine  stone  structure,  but  inconveniently 
steep.  From  here  the  view  is  magnificent.  The  Severn,  which  is 
very  wide,  gracefully  bends,  and  is  overhung  on  the  one  side  with  the 
most  luxuriant  trees,  while  on  the  other  is  an  abrupt  rise  of  the  hill  of 
considerable  height,  upon  the  brow  of  which  in  all  their  stately 
pride  rise  the  magnificent  spires  of  the  churches  of  St.  Mary  and  St. 
Alkmund ;  the  Infirmary  too  is  equally  conspicuous ;  and  houses  of 
the  most  pleasing  and  comfortable  appearance,  intermixed  with  trees 
of  the  finest  growth,  complete  the  picture.  Once  over  the  Bridge  the 
scene  changes  and  we  are  in  a  crooked  street,  the  *  Wyle  Cop,'  steep 
and  twisted  in  all  directions — possibly  a  Norman  street  made  in  their 
favourite  zig-zag  pattern  ?  !  The  houses  are  a  strange  mixture,  many 
fine  old  timber  structures — the  wood  painted  black  and  the  rest  white 
— are  mixed  up  with  modern  brick  and  ancient  stone  residences  and 
shops,  some  having  good  Gothic  door-ways,  others  hip-knobs,  and 
others  again  with  carved  barge-boards  and  gables.  Public-houses  are 
plenty,  in  this  street  there  being  no  fewer  than  eleven,  of  which  the 
'  Lion '  is  the  principal.  It  is  an  excellent  inn,  very  large  and  extensive 
in  every  respect,  with  good  rooms,  good  victuals,  good  beds,  and 
good  charges.  Three  doors  below  is  the  house  in  which  Henry  VII. 
lodged — a  picturesque  old  black  and  white  timber  building.  The 
streets  of  Shrewsbury  are  mostly,  or  I  might  say  all,  very  steep,  very 
crooked,  and  very  narrow  ;  and  all,  with  very  few  exceptions,  pitched 
with  small  stones.  Many  of  the  streets  or  rows  are  so  narrow  as  only 
to  admit  a  cart  without  foot  passengers,  and  some  not  wide  enough 
even  for  that. 

"I  went  to  the  top  of  Lord  HiWs  column  to-day,  and  the  view 
from  there  is  truly  grand.  I  had  previously  perambulated  the  neigh- 
bouring hills,  to  find  the  best  spot  for  a  general  view  of  the  town ;  but 
when  once  I  got  to  the  summit  of  the  column  I  sought  no  farther, 
but  came  down  for  my  sketching  stand,  and  made  a  drawing  from 
there.  The  panorama  from  there  is  extremely  fine.  Shrewsbury  on 
the  one  side,  backed  by  the  fine  hills  of  Shropshire  and  the  mountains 
of  Wales,  and  the  Lawley  and  Caradoc  hills  to  the  left,  while  to  the 
right  is  the  fine  range  on  the  summit  of  which,  near  Haughmond 
Abbey,  is  the  fine  castellated  prospect-tower  of  Haughmond,  and 
behind  the  pillar  that  magnificent  mountain,  the  pride  of  the  county, 
the  Wrekin. 

"  In  the  evening  I  called  on  Mr.  John  Davis,  bookseller,  of  the 
High  Street,  and  spent  a  most  delightful  hour  with  him  and  his  family. 
He  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  me,  but  behaved  with  as  much  friendship 
as  if  he  had  known  me  for  years.  He  said  he  remembered  seeing 
my  father  several  times,  and  the  broad-brimmed  hat  and  pony  were 
quite  familiar  to  him. 

**  He  had  just  published  a  guide  to  Shrewsbury,  of  which  he 
presented  me  ^ith  a  copy.     It  is  a  beautiful  little  work,  very  liberally 
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illustrated,  and  is  got  up  in  excellent  style.      I  have  promised  to 
to  spend  an  evening  with  his  family. 

"  Thursday V  July  loth. — ^To-day  I  have  made  a  drawing  of  the 
Cattle  and  Implement  Yard  from  the  top  of  the  Grand  Stand, 
immediately  in  front  of  which  they  are  placed.  The  Grand  Stand  is 
an  inn  kept  by  a  Mr.  Hughes,  a  good  substantial  well-built  landlord 
in  the  good  old  English  style.  I  here  got  acquainted  with  a  Mr. 
Wood,  a  wine  merchant,  of  the  High  Street.  I  am  to  see  him  again 
and  he  will  introduce  me  to  his  brother,  who  is  the  surgeon  to  the 
Infirmary,  and  a  numismatist. 

"Friday,  July  nth. — ^This  morning  by  appointment  I  called  upon 
Mr.  Wood,  and  went  up  with  him  to  see  his  brother  at  the  Infirmary. 
I  was  much  pleased  in  looking  over  his  collection  of  coins.  He  has 
many  fine  and  valuable  specimens,  amongst  which  are  a  considerable 
number  of  patterns  and  proofs.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Numismatic 
Society,  and  I  have  been  trying  to  persuade  him  to  join  the  Archaeo- 
logical Association. 

"  I  have  been  to  see  the  progress  in  forming  the  Grand  Pavilion 
for  the  dinner,  and  to  make  a  sketch  of  the  interior.  To-night  I 
took  a  walk  by  the  banks  of  the  Severn  to  Haughmond  Abbey,  about 
three  miles  off.  It  is  beautifully  situated  in  the  grounds  of  Simborne 
Castle  at  the  foot  of  a  goodly  hill.  In  approaching  it,  after  leaving 
the  Severn  and  keeping  the  course  of  the  turnpike  road,  it  forms  a 
striking  object  at  more  than  a  mile  off,  and  as  the  road  winds  about, 
its  various  aspects  are  highly  picturesque.  The  Abbey  is  in  complete 
ruin,  but  from  the  remains  now  standing  it  must  have  been  an 
extensive  building,  and  of  a  richly  ornamented  character.  The 
remains  are  nearly  all  Norman.  There  is,  however,  a  little  Early 
English,  and,  in  one  part,  a  good  deal  of  Decorated.  There  are 
some  fine  Norman  arcades  with  beautifully  sculptured  columns  formed 
of  human  figures.  The  mouldings  of  the  arches  are  extremely  chaste 
in  their  design,  and  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship,  the  foliage 
being  left  clear  and  hanging  loosely  from  the  arch,  as  if  they  were 
leaves  laid  on,  rather  than  a  part  of  the  stone  itself.  The  east  end  of 
one  portion  (but  as  I  had  so  little  time  I  could  not  trace  the  plan), 
has  two  Norman  turrets,  something  similar  to  those  at  St.  Peter's, 
Oxford. 

"  I  sketched  some  portions  of  detail,  and  bought  a  couple  of  tiles 
of  the  woman  who  lives  there,  in  a  little  cottage  built  in  a  part  of  the 
Abbey.  I  was  much  pleased  with  her.  The  tiles,  she  said,  were  not 
their  own,  so  she  could  not  sell  them.  I  persuaded  her  to  let  me 
have  two,  and  I  gave  the  money  to  her  little  child. 

"Saturday,  July  12th,  Royal  Oak,  Welshpool. — This  morning  I 
arose  at  half-past  three,  and  when  four  o'clock  struck  I  was  sketching 
St.  Mary's  Church.  After  breakfast  I  went  to  the  Pavilion,  and  drew 
it ;  and  then  having  walked  round  the  town  went  over  the  river  to 
Kingsland,  and  made  drawings  of  all  the  Trades  Arbours,  seven  in 
number,  which  are  sprinkled  over  a  large  open  space  of  ground 
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belonging  to  the  burgesses,  and  which  is  used  for  the  grand  rendezvous 
and  dinner  of  the  Shrewsbury  Show.  It  is  a  large  piece  of  hilly 
ground  on  the  hill,  at  the  back  of  the  House  of  Industry ;  and  the 
Arbours,  as  they  are  called,  are  small  houses  or  cottages,  with  a  dining 
tent  or  shed  attached,  in  which  the  incorporated  trades  dine.  Booths, 
stalls,  shows,  roundabouts,  and  swings,  are  on  that  day  pitched  in 
every  direction,  and  it  is  a  most  busy  scene. 

"At  noon,  as  I  had  determined  to  see  Wales  during  my  close 
proximity,  I  started  by  the  new  *  Greyhound '  coach,  with  four  spank- 
ing grey  horses,  and  a  guard  with  red  coat  and  very  musical  horn,  for 
Welshpool.    It  was  a  magnificent  drive,  and  we  passed  through  the 

villages  of and  Buddington,  where  all  the  people  were  out  to  see 

the  new  stager.  A  delightful  drive  we  had,  and  it  was  rendered  more 
delightful  still  by  a  charming  Welsh  girl  who  sat  just  behind  me  (mine 
being  the  box  seat),  and  who  could  tell  me  the  names  of  all  the 
places  and  hills  and  mountains;  and  who  very  good-naturedly  pointed 
out  to  me  many  spots  which  I  might  not  otherwise  have  noticed.  She 
told  me  how  much  she  wished  I  had  been  going  forward  to  Aberyst- 
with,  as  she  would  then  have  shewn  me  some  splendid  scenery.  I 
left  her  at  Welshpool — ^having  received  instructions  from  her  as  to  the 
best  way  to  Powis  Castle — and  ensconced  myself  at  this  very  comfort- 
able and  excellent  inn,  where  is  abundance  of  venison  and  all  the 
good  things  of  this  life.  I  soon  went  up  to  Powis  Castle,  which  lies 
but  a  little  way  out  of  the  town,  and  was  really  charmed  with  the 
magnificent  scenery.  It  is  situate  on  the  summit  of  a  commanding 
eminence,  beautifully  surrounded  by  the  most  luxuriant  trees.  The 
grounds  are  fine,  undulation  after  undulation,  hill  after  hill,  mountain 
after  mountain,  and  from  the  higher  points  the  scene  is  grand  in  the 
extreme.  Looking  towards  Shrewsbury,  in  the  valley  lies  Welshpool, 
embowered  in  trees,  and  surrounded  by  hills  of  the  finest  character, 
and  in  the  distance  is  the  fine  range  of  the  Brythen  and  Caradoc  hills. 
Powis  is  but  a  small  castle,  with  many  machicolated  turrets  and 
battlemented  walls,  and  must  be  a  delightful  residence.  After  sketch- 
ing many  parts  of  the  castle  I  returned,  and  having  had  tea,  walked 
through  the  town,  which  is  one  long  street,  with  a  lesser  one  running 
at  right  angles  across  the  bottom.  I  then  went  down  the — (some 
road),  to  the  Severn  by  moonlight,  to  the  Ferry,  and  walked  up  by 
the  river  for  a  good  distance,  and  then  returned  for  bed.  This  is 
Market  Day,  but  it  is  nothing  of  a  market. 

"Sunday,  July  13th. — Alberbury,  Shropshire.  Here  I  am  in  a 
good-sized  room  in  a  large  public-house,  *  The  Dragon,'  kept  by  one — 
honest  Richard  Dyas,  who,  as  the  board  says,  is  licensed  brewer, 
victualler  and  dealer  in  foreign  spirits ;  and  then  goes  on  to  inform 
the  curious  that  he  also  pays  a  license  to  sell  that  noxious  tobacco. 
A  flaming  red  dragon  surmounts  this  grand  announcement,  and 
another  small  board  appears  to  have  but  just  recollected  itself,  and 
sticks  itself  out  in  a  most  insinuating  manner  to  tell  you  that  he  is 
also  paying  to  government  for  the  privilege  of  lending  you  a  horse. 
All  these  various  announcements  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  Mr. 
Richard  Dyas  was  somebody,  and  so  he  is.     He  is  as  *  likely  a  young 
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fanner'  as  need  be  seen ;  that  is,  a  mixture  of  the  farmer's  man,  the 
horse-dealer,  the  veterinary  surgeon,  the  pig-jobber,  the  market 
gardener,  the  game-keeper  and  the  woodman.  I  went  into  the  parlour 
when  first  I  arrived,  and  found  it  a  large  room  with  a  very  small  table 
in  the  middle,  and  another,  less,  on  one  side.  There  are  a  few 
wooden-bottomed,  straight-backed  chairs,  and  a  lot  of  forms,  some 
standing  on  their  legs  and  having  others  piled  upon  them ;  a  fire- 
place filled  with  fir,  and  a  small  glass  over  it,  but  no  fender  on  the 
hearth.  A  lot  of  hat  pegs,  two  little  waiters  and  a  conch-shell  com- 
plete the  whole  furniture.  The  boards,  of  course,  are  not  concealed 
by  the  very  bad  practice  of  laying  down  a  carpet.  I  got  tea,  then 
had  a  chat  with  the  *  missis '  and  took  a  walk.  I  am  just  come  in.  I 
have  sat  a  few  minutes  by  the  fire,  and  had  a  glass  of  ale.  I  am  now 
sitting  up  in  bed  writing.  My  room  is  a  decent-sized  one,  but  the 
boards,  which  are  *  solid  oak,'  are,  on  the  same  principle  as  those 
below  stairs,  left  in  all  their  naked  beauty,  except  two  small  bits  of 
checked  carpet,  for  all  the  world  like  bits  of  shawl,  just  big  enough  to 
set  one's  feet  on.  Itjs  a  tent  bedstead,  hung  with  white  dimity ;  door 
with  a  *  sneck,'  and  a  lock  that  has  not  been  turned  these  five  years,  it 
is  so  rusty.  A  large  old  worn-out  straight-backed  chair,  six  lesser 
ones,  cane-seated ;  two  bonnet-boxes,  filled  with  women's  night-caps, 
etc.,  and  a  smaller  one  tied  up  in  a  black  shawl ;  a  queer  fire-place 
across  the  comer ;  a  nursery  basket,  and  a  comer  wash-hand  stand, 
are  all  there  are,  with  the  exception  of  one  window.  The  sheets  feel 
damp,  so  I  have  got  between  the  blankets,  and  will  now  try  to  snore 
away  like  a  tme  grunter  until  day-break.  By-the-by,  I  must  not  forget 
to  mention  what  an  odd  fish  the  waiter,  dairy-maid,  scullion,  chamber- 
maid, and  all  the  etceteras  is.  She  is  a  complete  medley  and  a  tme 
gawky. 

"  On  arising  at  Welshpool  this  moming  I  discovered  to  my  most 
utter  dismay  and  horror  that  it  was  a  wet  and  miserable  moming.  I 
could  not  get  out,  so  contented  myself  with  sketching  the  town  from 
my  bedroom  window.  After  breakfast  it  gave  over  raining,  and  I 
then  went  over  the  church  and  churchyard.  The  church  is  built 
upon  a  high  piece  of  ground,  and  the  graveyard  rises  abmptly  behind 
it.  The  building  is  a  mixture  of  Decorated  and  Grecian  architecture. 
The  east  window  is  good  and  all  the  rest  wretched.  The  graves  are 
very  different  from  any  others  I  have  seen,  being  mostly  formed  into 
the  shape  of  a  coflfin  by  tiles,  and  filled  in  with  small  white  stones  or 
spar,  and  having  a  heart  or  other-shaped  stone  on  the  breast. 

•*  Leaving  Welshpool,  I  walked  on  to  Buttingdon,  a  pretty  little 
hamlet,  with  a  picturesque  toll-bar  crossing  two  roads,  and  a  good 
substantial  fat  old  dame  of  a  collector.  I  had  a  good  chat  with  the 
old  dame.  She  tells  me  all  the  Welsh  people  are  *  likely  and  kind,' 
and  will  injure  no  one.  She  says,  *  I'm  sure  I  uddent,  and  I  think 
they  is  all  like  me.'  She  advises  me,  if  I  am  married,  to  bring  my 
wife  down  for  a  few  months  in  the  summer  to  reside  in  Wales,  and 
she  is  sure  she  would  like  it,  and  it  would  do  her  good. 

"  From  Buttingdon  I  kept  on  by  the  side  of  the  fine  hill — ^the  cop 
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or  copse  hill— a  fine  hill  in  my  opinion.  I  could  not  help  laughing 
at  the  old  woman.  I  said  to  her,  *  What  is  the  name  of  that  hill  ? ' 
'That,  sir,'  said  she,  *  that's  no  hill !  its  only  ground.'  'Well,  if  it  is 
no  hill,  what  is  it  ?  I  think  it  is  quite  a  hill.'  *  Well,  sir,  it  is ;  but 
we  don't  call  it  so.'  The  hill  is  really  a  magnificent  one,  of  great 
height,  and  beautifully  wooded  with  the  most  luxuriant  trees.  The 
canal  is  carried  on  at  its  base,  the  turnpike  keeping  on  by  the  side  of 
it,  and  the  Severn  winding  down  by  the  lower  side.  The  country  is 
of  the  most  delightful  description,  with  scenery  varying  constantly : 
the  disputed  *Cop  hill'  on  the  left,  and  the  grand  range  of  the 
Brythen  hills  on  the  right,  with  the  Severn  winding  in  the  valley 
beneath. 

"  On  reaching  Ardlin  Gate  we  cross  the  canal,  and  enter  the  neat 
village  of  Ardlin.  It  is  a  small  place  consisting  of  about  twenty 
houses,  some,  of  which  are  very  pretty  little  boxes.  I  called  at  a  little 
public-house  kept  by  Evan  Jones.  I  wanted  a  glass  of  sherry — or 
anything,  in  fact,  that  I  could  get  But  no  sherry,  no  cider,  nor  any- 
thing had  they  but  ale  and  porter.  *  No,  sir,  we  have  nothing  by  us 
but  ale  and  porter ;  and  the  ale's  too  new,  sir.'  I  tried  their  home- 
brewed and  found  it  fair.  I  caused  quite  a  sensation  in  the  house. 
When  I  opened  the  door  the  front  room  was  filled  with  farmers  and 
labouring  men,  all  talking  and  laughing  and  enjoying  themselves. 
But  the  moment  a  stranger  entered  all  was  still.  I  went  into  the 
parlour,  a  little  room,  or,  rather,  a  middling  sized  one,  but  very 
scantily  furnished,  and  having  staid  about  five  minutes,  left,  and  pro- 
ceeded forward  to  the  delightfully  pleasant  little  village  of  Llandrinio, 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  beautiful  little  spots  I  have  ever 
seen.  It  has  a  finely  romantic  simplicity  about  it,  with  an  air  of 
innocence  and  chastity  much  to  be  admired.  *  Sin  and  the  lusts  of 
the  flesh,'  with  *the  devices  of  the  devil,'  appear  never  to  have 
effected  an  entrance  into  this  quiet  and  heavenly  spot.  The  church 
is  a  little  building,  unassuming  in  its  character,  and  as  plain  and 
unadorned  a  structure  as  can  be  found — fit  place  for  the  celebration 
of  that  simple  and  beautiful  religion  for  which  it  was  erected.  It  lies 
a  little  to  the  right  of  the  road  in  coming  from  Welshpool,  in  a  large 
graveyard.  I  walked  around;  and  on  reaching  the  porch,  found  a 
poor  old  woman — a  real  female  patriarch — sitting  in  the  porch.  She 
was  much  like  poor  old  Emm  of  Duffield  Bank  in  figure;  little, 
crooked,  old  and  wrinkled.  Her  back,  with  the  weight  of  so  many 
years,  was  nearly  bent  double,  and  she  leaned  on  a  stick.  There  the 
poor  old  dame,  in  her  blue  checked  dress,  her  blue  handkerchief,  her 
half  cloak  of  blue  woollen,  and  her  old-fashioned  long  poked  black 
bonnet,  sat  on  the  stone  bench  in  the  porch,  her  stick  firmly  planted 
on  the  pavement  in  front,  and  upon  which  she  rested  both  her  hands, 
with  her  arms  stretched  forward.  I  passed  her  and  she  got  up  to 
make  a  curtsy,  and  when  I  tried  the  door  the  poor  old  woman 
wanted  to  turn  the  key  for  me.  I  went  in  and  looked  at  the  church, 
and  she  followed  me  to  show  me  all  the  things.  I  got  a  chat  with  the 
poor  creature,  and  she  told  me  she  had  been  door-keeper  at  that 
church  fifty-two  years,  and  had  been  a  widow  twenty-three  years. 
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The  list  of  benefactions  and  the  plan  of  the  parish  in  the  vestry  were 
all  she  had  to  show  me.  The  font  is  Norman.  I  got  a  sketch  of  it 
with  measurements  and  everything  necessary.  On  the  south  side  is 
the  remainder  of  a  Norman  arch,  and  a  small  single-light  Norman 
window  in  the  chancel.  The  east  window  is  Decorated.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel  are  two  good  windows.  The  interior  is 
perfectly  plain,  and  as  simple  and  quiet  in  its  appointments  as  possible. 

"  I  here  saw  a  specimen  of  that  good  feeling  which  I  believe  is 
found  nowhere  but  in  Wales.  The  old  woman  was  telling  me  of  the 
minister,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Russell,  and  extolling  his  goodness  to  the  skies. 
She  wished  me  to  go  to  his  house,  and  she  would  show  me  the  way, 
for  she  was  sure  Mr.  Russell  would  be  so  glad  to  see  me.  It  was  no 
use  my  assuring  her  that  I  did  not  know  Mr.  Russell.  Her  simple 
answer  was  *But  he  knows  you,  sir;  he  knows  everybody.*  After- 
wards she  told  me  that  he  goes  about  so  much  that  he  must  have 
seen  me,  and  known  me,  she  was  sure.  I  ran  the  risk  of  offending 
her  most  mortally  by  not  going.  And  she  could  assure  me  that  Mr. 
Russell  would  be  much  disappointed  and  offended  at  my  not  calling 
upon  him,  when  she  told  him  I  had  been,  for  he  wished  gentlemen 
to  call  upon  him.  Having  made  sketches  of  the  church,  I  left  the 
village  and  crossed  the  bridge ;  and  having  passed  the  end  of  the 
Brythen  hills,  reached  Bawsley,  a  small  hamlet  breathing  a  pure 
spirit  of  rustic  simplicity,  and  then  reached  Coyfew,  situated  on  a  hill, 
with  several  beautiful  cottages  and  a  windmill.  A  little  beyond  this 
is  a  lane  turning  to  the  right,  at  the  comer  of  which  is  a  fine  young 
oak,  enclosed  in  a  wall  and  railing,  planted  to  commemorate  the  visit 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  (George  IV.)  to  his  principality  in  1809. 
[Query,  1806].   The  inscription  on  a  brass  plate  affixed  to  the  wall  is : — 

"near  to  this  tree 

his  royal  highness 

the  prince  of  wales 

was  introduced  into" 

his  principality,  by 

sir  richard  pullston,  bart., 

on  the  9th  day  of  sept.,  1806. 

•      PRESENT : 

H,R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CLARANCE, 

LORD  VISCOUNT  PETERSHAM, 

SIR   ROBT.    LEIGHTON,   BART., 

ROIJERT  HEATHCOTE,   ESQ., 

COL.,  NOW  M.-GENL.,  SIR  B.   BLOOMFIEI.D, 

AND  COL.   LEE,    lOTH   HUSSARS. 

"  A  few  yards  from  this  spot  we  cross  a  littie  stream,  and  pass  a 
small  white  cottage,  which  marks  the  boundary  of  the  two  countries 
and  the  two  counties,  and  then  come  to  a  cutting  in  the  rock,  through 
the  park  of  Sir  Baldwin  Leighton  to  Alberbury. 

**  This  pretty  littie  village  contains  only  about  ten  houses,  but  has  a 
most  beautiful  church.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  windows,  its  tower, 
and  general  arrangement.  The  tower  is  gabled,  very  much  in  the 
style  of  continental,  and  contains  a  singular  transition  window,  with 
the  muUion  circular.     On  the  south  side  is  a  chapel  belonging  to  the 
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Leightons.  The  chancel  is  at  the  present  time  being  rebuilt,  and  has 
reached  about  three  feet  from  the  ground.  In  the  west  end  of  the 
chapel  is  a  magnificent  window  with  stained  glass ;  and  in  the  south 
side  of  the  same  chapel  are  good  stained  glass  windows.  In  the 
churchyard  is  a  cross  with  a  sun-dial — or,  rather,  the  remains  of  one 
— on  the  top ;  and  quantities  of  graves  of  the  Owens,  the  Thomas', 
the  Hughes',  the  Davis',  etc.,  etc.,  etc, 

"  Leighton  Park  is  a  fine  eminence,  beautifully  wooded,  from  which 
on  a  fine  day — ^as  it  was  by  this  time  in  the  evening — is  one  of  the 
most  extensive  and  splendid  views  I  have  ever  seen.  The  eye  ranges 
over  a  beautiful  prospect  extending  fifteen  or  eighteen  miles  away, 
and  then  through  the  blue  mist  to  the  mountains  about  twice  that 
distance.  The  park  hill  is  composed  of  a  kind  of  conglomerate  lime- 
stone. At  the  foot  are  a  series  of  large  quarries  for  getting  it.  It  is 
of  a  reddish  colour,  and  filled  with  pebbles  and  portions  of  stone  of 
all  sizes,  shapes  and  colours.  This  they  burn  into  lime,  and  I  am 
told  it  makes  very  good  lime.  It  lies  in  layers,  and  is  loosened  by 
upheaving. 

"  Monday,  July  14th. — I  arose  early  this  morning,  made  sketches 
of  the  very  extraordinary  windows  and  tower  of  the  church,  and  then 
breakfasted.  I  then  got  my  bill :  Bed,  tea,  ale  and  breakfast,  3/- !  I 
gave  the  girl  4/6,  and  quite  astounded  her  weak  nerves.  I  then 
started  off,  and  after  a  most  broiling  hot  walk,  in  which  I  was 
*  regularly  done  brown,'  arrived  at  Shrewsbury,  and  went  down  to 
Monkmoor  to  sketch  the  land  where  the  ploughing  matches  and 
implement  trials  were  to  take  place.  I  have  just  been  having  a  chat 
with  some  of  the  exhibitors,  and  have  received  an  invitation  to  dine 
with  them  to-morrow  night  at  the  * -Raven  and  Bell,'  next  door, — the 
first  dinner  of  the  implement  makers  of  England. 

"Tuesday,  July  15th. — This  is  the  first  day  of  the  opening  of  the 
show.  It  was  wet  this  morning,  so  that  I  could  not  get  done  early. 
I  have  been  there  all  day,  however.  Mr.  Evans,  our  Pictorial  pub- 
lisher, called  upon  me  at  breakfast  time,  and  we  went  down  together. 
Mr.  Weir  did  not  make  his  appearance  until  this  afternoon,  and  Mr. 
Evans  then  found  that  he  could  not  get  the  sketches  of  the  animals 
in  time.  So  he  [Mr.  Evans]  has  gone  back  to  London  to-night,  and 
I  have  given  him  a  lot  of  sketches  to  make  up  the  pages  with. 

"  The  collection  of  implements  is  superb ;  and  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  one  of  our  old  countrymen  has  carried  off  a  prize  for  the  best 
chaff-cutter.     I  mean  Mr.  Spencer,  of  Hopton,  Derbyshire. 

"I  have  been  at  the  dinner,  or  rather,  went  in  when  dinner  was 
nearly  over,  ready  for  the  speeches  and  toasts.  At  his  own — and  Mr. 
Evans' — urgent  request  I  took  Mr.  Weir  with  me." 

Llewellynn  Jewitt  does  not  mention  in  the  diary  that  he  took  any 
part  in  the  proceedings,  but  I  have  a  newspaper  report  of  the  speeches, 
and  find  that  he  responded  to  the  toast  for  "The  Press,  Metropolitan 
and  Provincial." 
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"Wednesday,  July  i6th. — Implement  show  continued.  I  went  on 
the  ground  at  six  o^clock,  and  staid  until  twelve  before  getting  break- 
fast. The  Council  dinner  was  held  to-day.  I  did  not  go,  Mr.  Weir 
did.  I  went  to  the  grand  ball  at  the  Assembly  or  Concert  Room 
to-night,  but  did  not  stay.  There  was  more  company,  and  in  greater 
and  better  style  than  I  could  have  expected.  Even  the  people  them- 
selves seemed  astonished  at  such  a  *  coming  out.* " 

How  curious  it  is  to  reflect  now — forty-two  years  since  the  ink  of  the 
record  which  I  am  reading  was  wet — that  all  the  ball-room  freshness, 
brilliancy  and  youth — youth  with  its  feeling  of  immortality — which 
then  glowed  before  the  sympathizing  eyes  of  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  has 
by  this  time  utterly  faded  away.  Yet  in  this  we  see  but  the  fulfilment 
of  the  old  and  universal  rule  of  nature  with  all  its  organisms  and 
tlieir  brilliancies — with  the  flowers  of  our  gardens  as  well  as  the 
human  flowers  of  our  households.  The  flower  which  has  budded  and 
bloomed,  and  done  its  duty  and  destiny,  in  its  yield  of  beauty  and 
fragrance  and  honey,  at  length  fades  and  disappears.  But  fresh 
blossoms  succeed,  and  the  flower  after  all  seems  to  have  an  eternity 
of  existence  in  a  succession  of  revivals.  So  in  the  course  of  nature, 
family  ties  become  dissolved,  but  are  succeeded  by  fresh  ties  of  suc- 
cessive youth,  which  seem  to  hand  on  a  sort  of  eternity  of  domestic 
love  and  beautiful  blossom,  with  its  honey-yield  of  life's  loving  services. 

Such  thoughts  as  these  must  have  been  in  the  beautiful  mind  of 
Llewellynn  Jewitt  when  he  penned  the  following  lines,  which  I  find 
among  his  papers : 

"TURN  THOU  TO   HIM. 

"  A  joyous,  beauteous  maid  I  knew, 

With  dark  eyes  piercing  bright, 
And  forehead  (air,  and  rosy  cheek, 

And  voice  that  thriU'd  me  with  delight 
When  pouring  forth  the  merry  song, 
Deeming  her  life-time  very  long. 

And  later  on  I  saw  the  maid, 
Oh,  sadly  changed  I — her  dark  eye  dim, 

Her  lilies  and  her  roses  gone, 
With  sunken  cheek  and  weaken'd  limb, — 

Her  life  the  flicker  of  a  lamp, 

For  there  grim  death  had  set  his  stamp. 

When  strolling  through  the  empty  church 

I  heard  with  awe  and  bated  breath 
Approaching  tramp,  and  solemn  words 

Of  Resurrection,  Life  and  Death. 
And  then  the  earth  hid  that  cold  form 
So  late  in  breathing  beauty  warm. 

Oh !  boast  not  thou  the  mortal  gift 

Of  youth  and  beauty,  health  and  joy. 
The  arm  of  God  is  very  swift 

His  mortal  blessings  to  destroy. 
Turn  thou  to  Him,  who  has  the  power 
To  call  thee  in  thy  happiest  hour." 
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While  thus  thinking,  and  reading  Llewellynn  Jewitt's  stanzas,  my 
eye  rests  upon  the  growing  blossomed  hyacinth  in  the  centre  of  my 
table.  How  delightful  it  is  in  the  early  spring — when  there  is  nothing 
in  blossom  out  of  doors  but  the  modest  snow-drop — to  watch  the 
gradual  development  of  the  hyacinth,  its  bursting  blossoms  and  its 
full-clustered  beauty.  We  watch  it  day  after  day  with  all  its  still  un- 
diminished fresh  beauty,  and  its  still  undiminished  perfume.  Like 
the  young  ripe  full  beauty  of  womanhood  and  manhood,  which 
remains  unimpaired  so  long  after  it  has  attained  maturity,  that  it  feels 
and  gives  the  feeling  of  unchanging  immortality — its  decline  and  end 
so  long  all-unthought-of,  and  hidden  in  the  invisible  perspective-point 
of  the  future.  Yet  at  last  the  gradual  change  becomes  revealed  ;  and 
the  bells  of  loveliness,  whether  floral  or  human,  fade,  and  droop,  and 
die.  But  the  living  beauty  of  the  hyacinth  in  due  time  revives — it 
rises  again.  It  was  a  pretty  conception  of  some  classic  Ancient,  that 
the  hyacinth  was  once  a  youth  of  such  beauty  that  Apollo  and  Zephyrus 
— the  Sun  and  the  Western  Breeze — both  loved  him  with  a  jealous 
love.  He  inclining  most  to  the  friendship  of  Apollo,  was  slain  by 
the  jealous  Zephyr.  But  from  the  blood  of  Hyacinlhus,  Apollo 
caused  to  arise  this  lovely  flower,  to  perpetuate  his  name — and  how 
truly  emblematic  of  the  beauty  of  youth  and  the  decHne  of  age  it 
ever  remains ! 
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CHAPTER   X. 


STILL  AT  SHREWSBURY. — A  PLEASANT  RAMBLE. — SHELTON  OAK. — A 
BUNCH  OF  ROSES  FOR  HIS  DEAR  WIFE. — AT  BIRMINGHAM  ON  THE 
WAY    HOME. — AT    HOME. — THE    SURREY    ZOOLOGICAL  GARDENS. — 

FAIRHOLT     AND     IREL.VND.  RICHARD      BEAUCHAMP,     EARL      OF 

WARWICK. — THE  BRITISH  CROWN  DROPPED  AND  BROKEN  TO  PIECES. 
— THE  CHAPEL   ROYAL,    WHITEHALL, — BOARD   OF  TRADE. 


fHURSDAY,  July  17th,  1845.— The  Cattle  Show  as  well 
as  the  Implement  Yard  is  open  to-day.  Some  of  the 
cattle  are  really  magnificent  There  is  one  horse  from 
our  old  county  of  Derby,  bred  by  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
^  shire,  which  is  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  Exhibition. 
I  Staid  in  the  Yard  until  half-past  three,  and  then  went  to  the 
Pavilion  dinner.  We  had  a  cold  dinner  of  the  most  miserable 
description.  Everything  very  scanty  and  very  poor.  The  wine  was 
wretched.  After  dinner  we  had  some  good  speeches  from  the  Dukes 
of  Richmond  and  Cleveland,  Lords  Powis,  Hill,  Spencer,  Portman, 
Mansfield,  Talbot,  Hatherton,  etc.,  etc.,  and  then  walked  off. 

"  Friday,  July  i8th. — ^This  has  been  a  packing-up  and  auction  day. 
I  have  been  on  the  ground  the  greater  portion  of  the  day.  Sent  a 
lot  of  sketches  of  implements,  etc.,  off  this  afternoon.  Mr.  Cooper, 
the  sub-editor  of  the  Shropshire  Consen^aiive^  presented  me  with  a 
ticket  to  the  grand  concert  to-night.  So,  of  course,  I  have  been,  and 
have  been  highly  delighted.  I  heard  the  Distin  family  at  Leeds 
when  down  there  sketching  the  manufacturing  subjects  for  the  Penny 
Magazine.  It  was  at  the  Exhibition  of  the  Mechanics'  Institution. 
I  recollect  being  much  pleased  then ;  but  at  the  present  time  I  am 
not  quite  so  well  pleased  with  the  performance.  Miss  Rebecca  Isaacs 
sang  beautifully;  and  Miss  Kate  Loder,  I  suppose,  played  in  fine 
style  on  the  piano  :  but  I  am  no  judge,  and  am  therefore  obliged'  to 
believe  what  I  am  told. 

"Saturday,  July  19th. — This  morning  I  got  up  at  five  o'clock  and 
made  sketches  of  the  Free  School,  and  some  old  houses  in  Castle 
Foregate,  and  the  entrance  to  the  Council  House,  before  breakfast. 
Since  then  I  went  up  to  St.  Giles*  Church,  and  made  drawings  of  it, 
and  several  portions  of  it.  Then  returned  and  did  the  White  Hall, 
and  some  general  bits  from  the  Coleham  Road,  and  the  banks  of  the 
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Severn.  I  have  also  been  over  the  town  with  the  Pictorial  Mr.  Wheatley 
to  all  the  agents,  and  have  found  that  he  is  an  antiquary.  He  has 
promised  me  a  siege  piece  of  Charles  I.  To-night  I  have  been  to  Mr. 
R.  Davis',  and  have  appointed  to  meet  him  at  ten  in  the  morning  to 
take  a  long  walk.  He  is  a  good  open-hearted,  honest  fellow,  and  one 
that  is  sure  to  be  liked.  St  Giles'  Church  is  a  plain  unassuming  little 
structure,  built  on  a  piece  of  ground  between  the  London  and 
Worcester  roads,  beyond  the  Lord  Hill's  column. 

"  Sunday,  July  20th. — ^This  morning,  according  to  appointment,  I 
met-  Mr.  Richard  Davis  at  ten  o'clock,  and  we,  with  his  two  sons, 
Richard  and  Corbett,  had  a  most  delightful  ramble  along  the  banks  of 
the  Severn  for  a  few  miles,  and  then  turned  off  to  Shelton  Oak — the 
tree  in  which  Owen  Glendwr  stood  to  watch  the  fate  of  the  battle,  on 
the  spot  now  known  as  Battlefield.  The  windings  of  the  Severn  are 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  varied  description ;  now  moving  slowly  on 
amidst  level  pastures  and  grassy  banks ;  now  overhung  with  the  most 
luxuriant  foliage ;  and  now  passing  beneath  magnificent  steeps  crowned 
with  trees  of  gigantic  proportions.  In  one  spot  a  flat  plain  bounds 
the  river  on  the  one  side,  while  on  the  other  it  washes  the  base  of  a 
steep  declivity  which  it  is  constantly  crumbling,  and  forming  new 
ground  on  the  opposite  side,  where  many  acres  have  been  thus  formed. 
The  scenery  is  remarkable,  and  picturesque  in  the  extreme. 

"  Shelton  Oak  stands  enclosed  in  private  grounds,  about  two  miles 
from  Shrewsbury,  on  the  Holyhead  road,  and  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  grand  king  of  trees.  Its  trunk  is  completely  hollow,  and  paved 
or  pitched  with  small  white  stones  kept  perfectly  clean.  There  is  a 
good  entrance  opening  on  one  side,  and  the  room  within  the  tree  will 
accommodate  about  a  dozen  persons.  The  girth  at  about  my  own 
height  is  28  feet  8  inches.  It  still  bears  leaf,  and  is  in  a  very  healthy 
state. 

"  Leaving  Shelton  we  proceeded  along  the  Holyhead  road  to  the 
New  County  Lunatic  Asylum — a  large  fine  building  in  the  plain 
Elizabethan  style,  just  about  completed  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Scott  and  Moffatt,  of  London.  Dr.  Oliver  is  the  Medical  Superin- 
tendent Proceeding  thence  and  passing  the  'Grapes,'  we  crossed 
the  old  worn-out  race-course,  and  after  a  most  pleasant  ramble  in  the 
fields,  found  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  the  Arbours  of  Kingsland,  and 
with  good  appetites  proceeded  at  once  to  Mr.  Davis's  to  dinner. 

"  After  tea  we  had  a  long  walk  round  by  the  Severn,  Coleham,  the 
House  of  Industry,  etc.,  and  got  home  for  supper  after  having  spent 
an  hour  in  his  beautiful  garden,  and  smoked  a  cigar."  [ !  1 !  ] 

Surely  Llewellynn  Jewitt  did  not  smoke  the  cigar  !  As  only  one  is 
mentioned  it  must  have  been  his  friend  who  smoked  it. 

"Monday,  July  21st — ^This  morning  at  six  I  and  Mr.  R.  Davis 
went  a  long  walk  round  the  town  and  called  at  Instones  Nursery,  to 
see  his  roses.  After  breakfast  I  went  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  and 
made  a  drawing  of  it,  and  in  the  afternoon,  accompanied  by  the 
Davises,  I  went  to  the  House  of  Industry  and  made  a  sketch  of 
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Shrewsbury  from  that  point  of  view.  Since  tea  I  have  been  to  Mr. 
John  Davis's,  and  sat  there  discussing  the  port  and  sherry,  until  sent 
for  by  Mr.  R.  D.,  with  whom  I  supped,  and  have  just  appointed  to 
meet  him  at  five  in  the  morning  for  a  long  walk. 

"  The  House  of  Industry  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  commanding 
eminence,  overlooking  the  whole  town  and  the  county. 

"  Tuesday,  July  22nd,  Breakfast  time. — At  five  this  morning  I  went 
with  Mr.  R.  Davis  to  the  Quarry,  and  made  sketches  of  it  and  of  the 
House  of  Industry.  Thence  we  went  to  Instones  Nursery,  and  there 
I  got  the  most  magnificent  bunch  of  roses  for  sixpence  that  I  ever 
saw.  I  have  just  been  packing  them  up  for  my  dear  little  wife.  I 
have  also  procured  from  there  two  beautiful  tiles,  from  the  Abbey 
Church.  I  found  several  lying  on  the  rock-work,  but  could  only 
procure  two. 

"  Wednesday,  July  23rd,  must  be  deferred  until — 
"Thursday,  July  24th. — On  Tuesday,  at  two  o'clock,  I  left  Shrews- 
bury by  coach  for  Birmingham,  passing  through  Watling  Street, 
Wellington,  Wolverhampton,  Wednesbury,  Bilston,  West  Bromwich, 
etc.  We  arrived  at  Birmingham  at  seven  o'clock,  and  I  there  staid 
until  one  in  the  morning.  I  took  tea  at  the  *  Swan.'  (By-the-bye,  I 
have  since  had  the  *  Crown,'  in  Carrs  Lane,  recommended  to  me  by 
O.  J.)  [Orlando  Jewitt].  Birmingham  I  liked  as  a  town  better  this 
visit  than  I  have  done  before.  It  seemed  cleaner  and  better,  and  the 
people  more  orderly.  I  had  time  to  walk  through  the  town  and  see 
the  principal  buildings.  The  Town  Hall,  although  so  much  is  said 
in  its  favour,  appears  out  of  phce  in  its  present  situation,  in  the  midst 
of  chimneys  and  smoke,  and  shops  and  public-houses;  and  surrounded 
by  the  noise  and  bustle  of  a  ,large  manufacturing  town,  with  its  steam 
engines,  its  forges,  hammers  and  bellows,  its  wheels  and  its  grind- 
stones, and  the  interminable  hubbub  of  its  Babel  of  sounds. 

"The  Grammar  School  is  a  good  building,  and  breaks  the 
monotonous  line  of  shops.  The  old  church  in  the  Bull  Ring  is  being 
repaired.  It  is  an  ugly  uninteresting  building  on  the  outside.  If  it 
be  no  better  inside  it  must  be  a  wretched  place.  The  best  place  I 
saw  in  the  town  was  the  Market  This  is  really  a  fine  building,  the 
finest  market  I  have  seen  except  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  which  far  exceeds 
it  both  in  size  and  arrangement.  This  one  at  Birmingham  is  large 
and  very  lofty,  and  well  fitted  with  fixed  stalls  for  fruiterers,  con- 
fectioners, and  everything  else. 

"Sin,  wickedness,  drunkenness  and  debauchery  appear  to  hold 
their  supreme  court  in  Birmingham,  and  to  revel  there  in  riot  and 
confusion  from  night  until  morning.  The  streets  are  well  stocked 
with  gin-palaces,  fitted  up  in  London  style,  and  all  night  through 
sounds  of  music — French  pianos,  organs,  harps,  violins,  tambourines, 
hurdy-gurdies,  and  all  other  discordant  instruments  are  heard  inter- 
mixed with  oaths,  screams  and  disgusting  language. 

"At  one  in  the  morning  I  left  Birmingham  by  mail  train,  and  got  a 
very  comfortable  place  in  the  carriage,  by  the  side  of  an  old  maid 
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from  Rugby — ^a  regular  blue-stocking — who  was  just  returning  from  a 
tour  in  Wales.  I  had  a  good  share  of  amusement  with  her  in 
'drawing  her  out,'  and  hearing  her  opinions  on  *men  and  things.' 
After  a  very  decent  journey  in  the  rain  I  arrived  at  the  Euston  Square 
terminus  at  about  five  o'clock,  and  took  cab  and  arrived  at  home  a 
little  before  six.  Having  a>voke  all  our  good  people,  I  got  a  cordial 
welcome  home  from  my  dear  little  wife,  who  soon  after  informed  me, 
to  my  great  dismay,  that  a  note  had  arrived  overnight  containing  a 
summons  to  appear  as  a  principal  witness  upon  a  trial  at  Maidstone, 
for  Mr.  Sly.  I  therefore  got  a  hurried  breakfast,  and  went  to  the  city, 
without  staying  to  change  my  clothes ;  and  then  started  off  to  Maid- 
stone by  railway,  to  have  a  journey  of  a  hundred  and  twelve  miles 
extra.  At  the  Court  I  arrived  just  in  *  the  nick  of  time,*  as  the  first 
witness  was  in  the  box  when  I  entered.  However,  the  trial  was 
eventually  put  off  to  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  so  that  we  were 
enabled  to  leave  for  town  the  same  night,  which  was  a  great  relief 
to  me.  After  leaving  the  Court,  Mr.  Sly  and  Messrs.  Sergent,  B.  Sly, 
Evans,  Wells,  Ball,  myself,  and  Mr.  Tanswell,  the  solicitor,  retired  to 
the  *  New  Inn,'  where  we  sat  and  had  some  little  refreshment,  and 
then  adjourned  to  the  *  Haunch  of  Venison,*  where  we  had  tea  and 
some  good  mutton  chops  and  cold  lamb,  which  all  enjoyed.  After 
tea  we  had  our  wine  and  some  good  speeches.  Mr.  Sly's  health  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  Evans,  and  he  returned  thanks.  Mr.  Sly  then,  in  a 
long  flattering  and  eulogistic  speech  proposed  the  health  of  Mr.  Wells, 
as  an  animal  painter  possessing  sufficient  talent  and  ability  to  be  an 
ornament  to  us — to  the  profession — and  an  honour  to  the  country ; 
but  whose  diffidence  and  reserve  kept  him  back.  Mr.  Wells  returned 
thanks  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself.  Then  Mr.  Sly,  in  a  long  and 
very  praising  manner  proposed  my  health.  He  said  he  had  to  thank 
me  for  the  great  personal  inconvenience  I  had  undergone  in  hastening 
to  Maidstone  to  serve  him.  He  said  that  although  that  was  not 
sufficient  inducement  for  other  gentlemen  to  drink  my  health,  to  him 
it  was  at  once  a  cause  of  gratitude  and  gratification,  and  therefore 
enough  to  call  for  his  most  warmly  giving  the  toast. 

"  Friday,  July  25th. — Kept  myself  engaged  in  touching  up  my 
sketches  all  day,  and  in  looking  over  and  arranging  the  Society's 
papers.  Orlando  came  this  morning  and  called  me  up.  He  had  just 
come  from  Dover.  He  arrived  at  five  in  the  morning.  He  staid 
breakfast  with  us,  and  has  had  a  longer  chat  than  he  has  ever  had 
with  us  before. 

"Saturday,  July  26th. — A  very  miscellaneous  day.  I  have  done 
two  or  three  little  drawings  of  fossils  and  diagrams ;  and  the  rest  of 
the  day  has  been  spent  in  touching  up  the  sketches  I  brought  with  me. 

"Monday,  July  28th. — Having  to  go  to  the  Dartmouth  Arms 
Station,  to  sketch  the  air  shaft  of  the  atmospheric  line,  I  took  my  wife 
and  daughter  with  me,  and  a  most  delightful  little  trip  we  had.  I 
got  my  sketch  done  whilst  they  walked  about.  How  much  pleasanter 
it  would  be  if  I  could  always  have  them  with  me.  It  makes  pleasure, 
instead  of  a  toil,  of  business.    The  station  is  a  fine  piece  of  building, 
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more  like  a  church  than  a  railway.  In  fact  our  modem  church 
builders  might  take  a  useful  lesson  from  it  The  air  shaft  is  very 
lofty,  of  an  octagonal  form  with  square  base,  and  is  built  of  a  hodge- 
podge medley  style  of  Gothic  architecture,  but  having  withal  a  graceful 
and  elegant  appearance. 

**  Thursday,  July  31st. — To-day,  for  the  first  time  these  many  weeks, 
I  came  home  to  dinner ;  for  my  sister  Marianne,  her  little  daughter 
Clara,  Peter  Watmough,  and  Sarah,  came  to  dine  with  us  and  spend 
the  day.  We  have  had  a  most  delightful  afternoon,  and  this  evening 
went  to  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens  all  together.  There  we  were 
all  highly  gratified.  The  gardens  appear  to  have  been  greatly  improved 
since  last  season.  The  animals  are  all  in  an  exceedingly  healthy  and 
good  condition ;  the  gardens  clean  and  in  good  order,  and  the  new 
gas-lamps,  introduced  this  season,  beautiful.  The  model  of  Edinburgh 
is  truly  magnificent — the  best  delusion  I  ever  saw.  The  streets,  the 
houses,  the  churches,  castle,  courts,  monuments,  columns,  etc.,  with 
the  massive  rocks  and  distant  mountains,  and  water  with  ships  in  full 
sail,  are  managed  with  the  greatest  skill. 

"  Saturday,  August  2nd. — I  have  just  got  the  second  part  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Archaeological  Association.  It  contains  many  good  and 
valuable  articles.  The  opening  paper,  on  Galway,  by  Fairholt,  is  from 
very  slight  sketches,  notes  and  memoranda,  which  I  recollect  his 
showing  me  some  year  or  two  back,  on  his  return  from  Ireland.  My 
opinion  then  was  that  from  the  data  he  had,  it  might  easily  be  seen 
that  something  might  be  done  in  that  town,  and  that  a  most  interesting 
paper  might  be  written  upon  the  subject.  But  certain  it  is  that  no 
one  but  Fairholt  himself  would  have  thought  of  botching  up  an 
article  from  such  scanty  means.  The  annual  Congress  of  the  Associa- 
tion is  to  take  place  on  Monday.  I  should  much  like  to  go ;  but  am 
fearful  I  shall  not.  The  opening  of  the  barrows  at  Chilcomb  and 
Twyford  Downs  would  have  been  particularly  interesting  to  me.  If 
I  go  I  shall  take  Betsy  with  me.  It  will  be  a  delightful  trip  for  her, 
and  will,  I  hope,  do  her  good  by  the  change  of  air,  for  she  is  far 
from  well. 

"  Monday,  August  4th. — In  the  Cottonian  Library  in  the  British 
Museum,  Julian  E.  IV.,  is  a  MS.  Life  of  Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl 
of  Warwick,  by  John  Rous,  of  Warwick,  which  consists  of  a  series  of 
large  drawings  on  vellum,  of  the  various  passages  and  incidents  in  his 
life.  They  are  drawn  in  sepia  in  outline — *  pen  and  ink '  style.  The 
figures  are  cleverly  drawn,  and  the  costumes  are  remarkably  beautiful, 
and  accurately  made  out  in  detail.  The  legend  is  in  English,  and 
written  in  old  text.  Various  scenes  in  the  Earl's  life  are  depicted,  as 
his  Birth,  Knighted  by  Henry  IV.,  Champion  to  Queen  Jane,  Battle 
of  Shrewsbury,  Owen  Glendwr,  Knight  of  the  Garter,  various  Tourna- 
ments, Pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  Ambassador  to  the  Coimcil  of 
Constance,  Reception  by  the  Pope  and  Emperor  Sigismund  as  *  Lord 
Royal '  of  Normandy  and  France,  and  his  illness  and  death.  I  have 
been  selecting  some  few  for  the  illustration  of  the  Tournament  of 
Calais,  in  the  Pictorial  Times, 
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"Tuesday,  August  5th. — I  have  to-day  spent  my  time  in  looking 
over  the  same  MS.,  making  drawings  and  writing  a  long  article.  I 
have  filled  fourteen  folios  of  paper  with  it.  The  MS.  is  a  select  one. 
That  is,  it  can  only  be  seen  in  the  MS.  room.  So  many  of  the 
valuable  illuminations  have  been  defaced  by  readers  foolishly  using 
their  pens,  and  strengthening  or  altering  the  figures  and  other  parts, 
and  by  making  indecent  alterations :  several  too  have  been  cut.  So 
the  best  have  been  picked  out  for  private  inspections,  and  are  termed 
select. 

"Wednesday,  August  6th. — How  often  it  happens  that  for  the 
faults  of  a  few,  or  even  of  a  single  person,  the  whole  people  are 
debarred  from  the  use  of  those  things  most  interesting  or  useful  to 
them.  The  public  are  admitted  to  a  certain  exhibition  of  articles  of 
vertu:  a  man,  from  desire  to  give  publicity  to  his  name  pokes  his 
umbrella  through  a  painting;  smashes  a  valuable  vase  with  his 
walking  stick ;  or  breaks,  or  indecently  marks  some  splendid  piece  of 
sculpture.  The  injury  is  found  out,  and  the  public,  through  this  act 
of  one,  are  judged  not  appreciative  of  the  boon  conferred,  and  are 
from  thenceforward  excluded.  Thus  it  has  been  with  the  MSS.  before- 
mentioned.  They  were  under  the  same  regulations  as  the  books, 
until  several  readers  either  disfigured,  cut,  or  stole  several  of  the 
most  valuable,  and  they  are  not  now  allowed  to  be  brought  out  of 
the  MSS.  room.  What  a  pity  that  gentlemen — ^men  of  education,  as 
all  are  who  are  admitted  to  the  Reading  Room  of  the  Museum, 
should  so  far  forget  themselves. 

"Thursday,  August  7th. — I  have  been  sitting  up  nearly  all  night 
engraving.  It  is  now  fully  two  years  since  I  attempted  engraving  at 
all,  and  this  time  it  was  only  to  do  a  block  for  the  P,  7!,  which  other- 
wise would  not  have  been  finished.  I  do  not  like  engraving.  I 
remember  how  greatly  delighted  I  was — more  so  than  at  any  other 
business  event — when  Mr.  Sly  first  gave  me  some  drawing  to  do. 
Since  then  I  have  done  drawing  only,  and  like  it  much." 

Although  Llewellynn  Jewitt  thus  avows  his  aversion  to  engraving, 
he  was  completely  successful  in  that  department.  His  brother 
Orlando  was  the  greatest  wood  engraver  of  his  day,  and  the  master  of 
subsequent  masters;  yet  Roach  Smith  is  right  in  recording  that 
Llewellynn  Jewitt  "  in  this  elegant  and  indispensable  art  vied  with  his 
brother  Orlando."  I  think  I  have  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  volume 
that  I  have  the  book  of  proofs  of  his  earliest  engravings  done  in 
London,  including  his  trial  work  of  the  few  weeks  preceding  his  happy 
marriage,  and  nothing  of  the  famous  Bewick^s  surpasses  in  merit  those 
early  productions,  especially  his  birds. 

"  Friday,  August  8th. — I  have  been  told  to-day  to  hold  myself  in 
readiness  in  case  I  should  be  called  upon  to  go  to  Germany  with  the 
Queen.  She  starts  to-morrow,  immediately  after  proroguing  Parlia- 
ment. If  I  go  it  will  be  a  most  delightful  trip  *  up  the  Rhine,'  so 
perfectly  novel  to  me  in  its  every  character  and  feature.  But  I  do 
not  think  I  shall  have  to  go.     I  shall  be  much  surprised  if  I  do. 
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"Saturday,  August  9th. — ^The  Queen  is  gone ;  but  I  am  not  Th6 
only  Rhine  I  shall  see  is  a  beautiful  German  model,  from  which  I  am 

making  a  drawing.    At  the  prorogation  of  Parliament  to-day,  the ^ 

in  carrying  the  crown  before  her  Majesty,  fell,  and  broke  the  crown 
to  pieces.  A  pretty  expos^  for  his  lordship.  I  have  not  heard 
particulars. 

"Sunday,  August  loth. — Lots  of  company  to-day.  Miss  Davis  has 
been  with  us  some  days,  and  this  afternoon  Mr.  Wheatley  of  the 
Pictorial  Times  [met  at  Shrewsbury]  has  been  to  see  us.  Two  of  the 
Stanley's  boys  have  likewise  been.  Mr.  Wheatley  has  presented  me 
with  a  splendid  Newark  sixpence  of  Charles  I.,  siege  money. 

"Monday,  August  nth. — Drawing  the  Rhine  from  a  beautiful 
raised  model  in  papier-mache,  published  in  Germany. 

"  Tuesday,  August  12th. — ^The  Chapel  Royal,  Whitehall,  is  a  remark- 
ably fine  room  of  excellent  proportions.  The  gallery,  the  cornices, 
the  mouldings,  etc.,  are  bold  and  massive.  It  is  the  old  Banqueting 
Hall  of  the  Palace,  in  which  so  many  good  dinners  and  historical 
scenes  have  taken  place.  It  is  associated  intimately  with  the  most 
stirring  period  of  our  national  history,  and  is,  therefore,  dear  to  every 
one  who  is  a  lover  of  his  country.  What  must  have  been  the  feelings 
of  our  monarch  Charles  I.  when  he  last  paced  across  this  room,  from 
the  window  of  which  he  was  passed  on  to  the  scaffold  ?  And  what 
must  have  been  the  feelings  of  the  assembled  thousands  who  saw  the 
inhuman  and  disgraceful  butchery  committed  ? 

"  Service  is  regularly  performed  in  this  room,  beneath  the  splendid 
ceiling  painted  by  Rubens,  and  the  public  are  admitted.  The  pews, 
pulpit,  royal  closet,  etc.,  etc.,  are  all  of  solid  oak.  Portions  of  the 
walls  are  hung  with  crimson  drapery,  and  the  floor  carpeted  with 
crimson.  The  dimensions  are  one  hundred  and  eleven  feet  long,  by 
fifty-five  feet  six  inches  broad,  and  fifty-five  feet  six  inches  high. 

"Wednesday,  August  13th,  and  Thursday,  August  14th. — Drawing 
Whitehall  for  Knight's  Old  England^  a  coloured  plate.  In  this  same 
room  the  Queen's  Maundy  Money,  etc.,  is  distributed,  annually,  by 
the  Lord  Almoner,  to  poor  old  men  and  women.  Mem. — To  try  to 
see  it  next  year. 

"  Friday,  August  15  th. — Charlemagne,  or  Carolus  Magnus,  is  buried 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  is  his  tomb,  and  in  the 
market-place  of  the  town  a  large  bronze  figure  of  him  is  placed  upon 
a  conduit. 

"  I  have  been  hunting  everywhere,  in  the  British  Museum  and  out, 
for  a  representation  of  his  tomb,  but  have,  as  yet,  had  a  fruitless 
search.  Strange  that  the  resting  place  of  so  great  a  man  should  not 
have  been  engraved." 

The  following  is  amusing,  and  fairly  exhibits  the  contemptuous 
feelings  aroused  in  the  mind  of  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  by  the  falsehoods 
of  a  braggadocio.  The  artist  of  whom  Llewellynn  Jewitt  speaks  was 
very  clever,  but  the  latter  well  knew  that  he  was  being  told  boastful 
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untruths.  "  Poor  fool ! "  under  such  circumstances  was  not  an  un- 
common vent  with  him  ;  but  the  "  What  a  lie  !  "  I  never  heard  from 
his  lips.  And  this  instance  of  strong  expression,  be  it  remembered, 
is  from  his  pen  only,  and  in  his  confidential  diary.  It  makes  all  the 
difference,  as  Tony  Weller  conceded  to  Solomon  Pell,  whether  the 
Lord  Chancellor  used  strong  language  in  confidence  or  openly.  And, 
to  begin  with,  the  diarist  approached  this  boastful  one  with  precon- 
ceived unfavourable  feeling.  For  he  had  taken  this  fellow-artist  with 
him  to  a  public  dinner  not  many  weeks  previously,  when  the  latter 
had  "  made  a  fool  of  himself,  got  tipsy,  and  interfered  in  many  things 
he  had  no  business  with." 

"Saturday,  August  i6th. — ^To-night  I  have  been  to  Mr.  W ,  on 

some  business.  He  is  living  in  very  comfortable  style  in  Grosvenor 
Park,  Camberwell.  He  tells  me  he  would  not  sit  down  to  work  for 
less  than  three  guineas  a  day,  and  that  he  always  makes  a  tidy  con- 
siderable sum  more  than  that.     What  a  lie  ! ! 

"  He  says  also  that  he  does  not  think  it  complimentary  to  himself 
to  say  he  is  like  Gilbert,  Harvey,  Prior,  or  anybody  else,  in  work ;  and 
that  he  will  never  look  at  anybody  else's  drawings,  for  fear  he  should 
get  the  least  like  them.     Poor  fool ! ! ! 

"Sunday,  August  17th. — An  idle  day  ;  lying  on  the  sofa,  loitering 
about,  and  reading  *  Childe  Harold,'  has  been  my  sole  employment 
I  am  ashamed  to  write  it,  but  the  whole  day  has  passed  over  without 
my  having  done  the  slightest  thing  of  any  use." 

He  felt  it  his  duty  to  be  doing  some  external  permanent  good  work 
even  on  the  days  appointed  for  rest.  And  it  was  so  with  him  to  the 
last.  Hence  his  remark  to  his  friend  Roach  Smith — "the  words 
holiday  and  rest  have  ever  been  discarded  from  my  vocabulary  as 
obsolete  f " 

"  Monday  and  Tuesday,  August  i8th  and  19th. — ^The  Rhine,  the 
beautiful  Rhine !  Although  I  have  not  been  up  it,  I  have  been 
following  its  windings  on  the  wood  in  the  drawing  which  I  did  from 
the  model.     How  much  I  wish  we  had  gone. 

"  I  have  been  at  the  Board  of  Trade  these  two  days  sketching  the 
Vice-Presidents'  and  President's  rooms  for  Lord  Dalhousie.  The 
building  is  nearly  coming  down  for  alterations,  and  his  lordship  is 
anxious  to  preserve  as  a  memorial  the  two  first  rooms  he  used  on 
entering  public  life. 

"Saturday,  August  23rd. — All  this  week  I  have  been  busy  with 
the  Board  of  Trade." 
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CHAPTER    XI 


RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS. — A  JOURNEY  OF  INVESTIGATION  TO  ELY. — 
DESCRIPTION  OF  ELY. — STUNTNEY.— CAMBRIDGE. — WATERBEACH 
FELIX. — GREEN  THE  AERONAUT. — HOME. — "LIFE  OF  HER  MAJESTY" 
BY  LLEWELLYNN  JEWITT. — LOYALTY  PUT  TO  THE  TEST. — AT 
TUNBRIDGE  WELLS. — "  RAILWAYS,  ALWAYS  RAILWAYS  I  " — "  THE 
SOUTH   SEA   BUBBLE  A   FOOL  TO   IT." 


JUNDAY,  August  24th. — ^This  morning  I  left  home  at 
half-past  five,  on  a  journey  of  discovery,  and  came 
down  to  Ely  by  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway.  I  came 
down  expressly  to  look  at  and  examine  the  line,  and, 
if  possible,  come  to  a  decision  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
late  accidents,  no  fewer  than  six  having  occurred  within  about  a  fort- 
night. The  last  was  the  mail  train,  which  last  Tuesday  ran  off  the 
line  between  Waterbeach  and  Ely,  and  I  must  own  that  in  passing 
along  the  railway  it  was  to  me  anything  but  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  the 
engine  and  tender  lying  down  the  embankment  partly  in  the  water. 
A  general  shudder  seemed  to  run  through  the  whole  of  the  passengers, 
and  everybody  was  glad  when  Ely  was  reached  in  safety.  The  road 
is  nearly  a  dead  level,  and  the  city  of  Ely  may  be  seen  for  many  miles 
before  it  is  reached,  its  cathedral  forming  a  prominent  mass  rising  as 
it  were  from  the  midst  of  the  plain.  The  country  is  all  fen  land,  and 
only  divided  into  plots  by  drains  full  of  stagnant  water,  and  broken 
here  and  there  by  a  few  stunted  willows,  and  the  banks  of  the  drains 
crested  by  reeds. 

"  Ely  itself  is  a  straggling  village,  not  a  city.  *  There  is  nothing  in 
it  to  constitute  a  town,  or  give  it  the  slightest  claim  to  civic  distinction 
except  its  cathedral.  From  the  railway  station,  which  is  on  the  south- 
west side  of  the  Soham  Road,  we  enter  what  would  be  considered  the 
high  road  through  a  poor  country  village,  a  few  unevenly  built  houses 
intermixed  with  the  thatched  cottages  skirting  the  road  on  either  side. 
Turning  from  this  to  the  right  we  enter  a  long  street — such  a  one  as 
few  towns  possess.  All  the  houses  are  poor,  and  the  inhabitants 
'navvies,'  barge-men,  labourers,  etc.  This  street  leads  to  the  principal 
one  of  the  town,  which  runs  at  right  angles  with  it  from  the  cathedral 
and  market-place  to  the  water-side,  and  there  it  ends.  The  cathedral 
is  a  most  magnificent  structure,  and  is  at  the  present  time  being 
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restored.  Scaffolding  is  erected  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  and  a 
*  portion  of  the  old  stonework — the  Norman  arcades,  etc. — are  being 
removed  for  the  insertion  of  new  work  in  the  same  style,  where  repair 
is  impracticable.  The  tracery  of  the  clear-story  in  the  choir  is  the 
most  beautiful  I  have  ever  seen,  and  I  should  think  it  is  not  surpassed 
in  any  of  our  cathedrals.  Some  of  the  monuments,  too,  are  magnifi- 
cent. I  heard  a  most  excellent  sermon  by  the  Dean  of  Ely.  The 
Bishop,  too,  was  there.  The  procession  after  service  was  extremely 
picturesque.  The  two  vergers,  dressed  in  their  long  black  gowns — 
and  each  carrying  his  silver  mace  held  forward  slopingly  in  front  of 
him — walked  down  the  nave,  and  were  immediately  followed  by  the 
Bishop,  with  the  Dean  on  his  left  hand.  The  clergy  then  followed. 
The  Bishop  was  dressed  in  his  black  gown  with  lawn  sleeves,  and 
wore  a  close  grey  wig.  Half-way  down  the  nave,  the  Dean,  having 
bowed  very  low,  took  his  leave  of  the  Bishop,  and  returned,  preceded 
by  one  of  the  vergers,  and  passed  out  at  the  west  side,  for  the 
Deanery;  while  the  other  escorted  the  Bishop  out  at  the  western  door 
across  the  green  to  his  palace. 

"Adjoining  the  cathedral  is  a  large  space  of  ground — the  close,  I 
presume — and  one  entrance  is  by  the  east  end  of  the  cathedral,  and 
another  through  a  fine  ancient  towered  gateway,  from  the  field,  which 
forms  a  most  delightful  promenade  for  the  citizens,  their  wives  and 
families.  The  cathedral  looks  imposing  and  grand  in  the  extreme, 
rising  as  it  does  from  out  the  midst  of  luxuriant  trees.  The  old 
church  of is  an  interesting  structure,  with  a  spire,  of  Perpendicu- 
lar style,  and  has  a  chantry  chapel  attached.  On  the  south  side  of 
the  tower  is  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  five  men  executed  for  riot  at  a 
special  commission  at  Ely.  From  Ely  I  walked  up  the  Soham  Road 
to  Stuntney,  a  pretty,  quiet,  rural  spot,  with  a  pretty  little  church,  or 
rather  a  chapel  of  ease.  It  is  a  small  Norman  chapel,  with  a  bell 
turret,  and  has  two  good  Norman  doors  of  equal  proportions,  and 
opposite  each  other  on  the  north  and  the  south  sides.  That  on  the 
north  had  the  billet  moulding  running  round  the  dripstone,  and  zig-zag 
mouldings  round  the  door ;  that  on  the  south  is  without  the  billet, 
but  with  the  zig-zag.  The  hamlet  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  little 
hill,  at  the  top  of  which  is  the  church.  The  churchyard  has  farm- 
buildings  and  bams  on  its  sides,  and  opposite  is  the  village  ale  house. 

"Upon  the  hill-side  is  an  old  mansion — the  rectory,  once  the 
residence  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  It  is  a  quiet  little  picturesque  spot, 
but  the  foundations  have  given  way,  and  it  leans  on  one  side.  In  the 
evening  I  returned  to  Cambridge,  where  many  buildings  and  many 
faces  were  familiar  to  me.  The  Station  has  been  finished,  and  that  is 
the  only  difference  I  could  find  in  the  town.  I  fixed  myself  at  the 
'  Eagle,'  got  tea,  walked  in  the  College  grounds,  and  went  to  bed. 

"  Monday,  August  25th. — I  got  up  this  morning  at  five  o'clock  and 

made  a  sketch  of  St. Church  from  my  bedroom  window,  which 

is  immediately  opposite.  After  that  I  walked  round  the  town,  made 
a  sketch  or  two  in  the  grounds  of  King's,  got  breakfast  and  then 
started  off  to  Waterbeach.     From  the  Station  here  I  walked  down  the 
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line  to  the  scene  of  the  accident,  about  two  miles  from  Waterbeach 
on  the  way  to  Ely.  I  have  made  a  drawing  of  the  Engine  and  Tender 
as  they  lie ;  and  of  the  wheels,  rails,  joints,  chairs,  etc.  I  have  care- 
fully examined  the  whole  place,  the  engine  rails,  etc.,  and  have,  I 
think,  made  up  my  mind  that  there  are  two  faults,  viz.,  the  bad  joints 
of  the  rails,  and  the  defective  flanges  of  the  wheels.  The  general 
formation  of  the  permanent  appears  good,  but  the  land  to  work  upon 
is  of  so  soft  and  sinking  a  nature  that  it  is  almost  an  impossibility  to 
get  a  solid  foundation.  The  surface  for  a  foot  or  two  in  thickness  is 
of  black  turf  soil,  beneath  which  is  a  variable  bed  of  Gait,  and  this  is 
succeeded  by  gravel  and  water.  The  gravel,  so  called,  is  nearly  all 
sand,  and  there  is  so  much  water  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
cut  a  deep  drain  varying  from  about  four  or  five  to  ten  or  twelve  feet 
in  width,  on  each  side  the  railway,  to  carry  it  off  and  leave  the  roadway 
dry.  The  rails  are  of  the  double  flange  kind,  and  placed  upon 
sleepers  laid  across  the  general  line.  The  joints  in  many  instances 
are  very  defective — nay,  bad  in  the  highest  degree.  I  consider  that 
in  all  cases  the  joints  of  the  rails  ought  to  be  quite  close,  as  close 
indeed  as  they  can  possibly  be  placed,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  space 
between  them,  and  they  shall  bind  tightly  together.  But  here  I 
observed  in  many  places  openings  of  half  an  inch  in  width  between 
the  ends,  and  in  some  instances  even  an  inch  of  space  was  left 
between  them.  Thus  nothing  could  be  easier  than  for  the  flange  of 
the  wheel — supposing  a  slight  sinking  in  the  ground — to  catch  in  this 
opening  and  thus  throw  the  train  off  the  line.  This  would  be 
especially  the  case  with  the  engine  which  was  the  cause  of  the  present 
accident.  It  was  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Stothart,  Slaughter  &  Co., 
of  Bristol  (No.  55),  and  has  the  flanges  very  low  and  not  bevelled. 
The  flange  is  only  one  inch  in  depth  and  is  not  of  a  safe  form.  I 
can  very  easily  understand  that  the  sharp  edge  of  this  flange — which 
should  have  been  rounded — coming  in  contact  with  the  bad  joint 
would  instantly  cut  through  the  metal  and  turn  the  engine  out  of  its 
proper  course.  This  I  conceive  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  accident 
I  came  down  to  enquire  into,  and  so  convinced  am  I  of  its  truth,  that 
to  this  opinion  I  shall  bind  myself  in  the  Pictorial  Tinus  in  the 
article  embodying  my  journey." 

Llewellynn  Jewitt  was  probably  correct  in  attributing  the  accident 
to  the  insufficient  or  defective  flanges  of  the  wheels,  combined, 
perhaps,  with  the  yielding  sponginess  of  the  railway  ;  but  half  an  inch, 
or  even  an  inch  of  space  between  the  joints  of  the  rails,  would  not 
cause  the  engine  to  leave  them.  Indeed  these  spaces  are  purposely 
and  necessarily  left  in  the  laying  down  of  all  rails,  to  allow  for 
expansion  during  hot  weather  without  curvature. 

"  After  completing  my  survey  I  returned  to  the  Station,  and  then 
walked  up  the  village  of  Waterbeach.  Many  of  the  Cambridgeshire 
villages  are  picturesque,  clean,  and  healthy;  but  Waterbeach  is, 
perhaps,  more  so  than  any  other  I  have  seen.  It  is  a  large  and, 
apparently,  populous  village,  with  a  good  green  containing  duck-ponds 
and  stocks,  donkeys,  and  planks  for  bridges.    The  houses— for  there 
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are  several  that  have  an  undoubted  right  to  the  name — ^and  the 
cottages  are  all  clean,  comfortable,  and  snug  in  their  outward  appear- 
ance, and  I  doubt  not  there  are  as  many  happy  hearts  contained  in 
them  as  there  are  inmates.  Some  good  farmsteads  (one  of  which 
by-the-bye  was  burnt  last  night),  are  intermixed  with  the  cottages,  and 
some  are  literally  embowered  with  roses.  Smiling  happy  faces  were 
to  be  seen  at  many  doors,  and — those  sure  signs  of  industrious  young 
women — clean  knitted  or  frilled  window-blinds  were  in  use  in  many 
of  these  humble  homes.  Nearly  at  the  top  of  the  village  is  the 
church.  It  is  a  spacious  edifice  with  three  single  lancet  windows  at 
the  east  end ;  and  having  on  its  north  side  both  single,  double,  and 
treble  lancet  windows  in  the  chancel.  There  is  on  the  south  side  the 
chancel  a  pretty  Early  English  door,  with  mask  dripstone  terminations. 
The  rest  of  the  church  is  principally  Perpendicular.  It  has  a  tower 
of  singular  proportions.  Adjoining  the  churchyard  is  a  large  farmyard 
with  famous  thatched  bams  and  sheds. 

"  It  is  harvest  time  and  most  of  the  villagers  are  out  reaping.  Men 
and  women,  girls  and  boys,  are  busy  with  it.  I  have  been  watching 
them  at  work  in  the  broiling  hot  sun,  with  their  faces  as  brown  as  the 
seared  leaf  in  autumn,  cutting  the  com,  laughing,  singing,  and  driving 
away  all  fatigue  with  their  merriment.  After  spending  some  time  in 
the  village,  I  crossed  the  railway  and  went  down  to  the  Cam,  to  a 
public-house,  the  *  Trout  and  Eel,'  or  some  such-like  sign,  a  favourite 
fishing  spot  for  the  Cantabs.  There  I  found  a  party  from  Cambridge 
who  had  come  up  in  a  large  house-barge  on  pleasure,  with  a  band  of 
music,  to  tea.  They  were  out  in  the  grounds  dancing  and  making 
merry  when  I  got  there.  There  were  thirty  or  forty  of  them,  young 
men  and  maidens.  I  got  some  bread,  cheese,  and  ale,  which  cost  me 
only  a  shilling,  and  then  retumed.  This  public-house,  or  inn,  is  a 
ferry  or  boat  house.  Here  is  a  large  ferry  for  horses,  carts,  waggons, 
or  what  not ;  and  small  boats  and  punts  for  foot  passengers.  I  made 
several  sketches  of  bits  of  the  church,  station,  etc.,  and  then  left  by 
the  half-past  seven  train  for  London,  where  I  arrived  safely  at  about 
eleven.  At  Waltham,  Mr.  Green  the  aeronaut,  who  had  that  day  gone 
up  with  a  party  of  friends  in  his  balloon  from  Cremome  House, 
Chelsea,  got  into  the  same  carriage  with  me  along  with  some  of  his 
friends,  his  car-seats,  and  instruments.  He  had  alighted  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  was  returning  home.  He  is  an  old  man  of 
about  sixty,  I  should  think,  short  and  stiff;  brief  and  pithy  in  his 
remarks,  and  has  the  look  of  a  man  not  easily  daunted,  and  with 
plenty  of  nerve.  He  says  the  highest  he  has  ever  gone  has  been  one 
mile  and  three-quarters.  To-day  he  has  not  been  higher  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile." 

These  notes  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  intellectual  activity  of  Llewellynn 
Jewitt — of  the  manner  in  which  his  quick  eye  observed,  and  his 
absorbent  mind  digested  the  scenes  and  knowledge  which  were  pre- 
sented to  him  on  every  side.  Such  sights  as  those  of  the  happy 
villagers  and  the  merry  harvesters  were  always  nourishment  to  his 
heart. 
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"Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  August  26th  and  27th. — I  have  been 
busy  writing  the  article  and  making  the  necessary  drawings  for  the 
Pictorial  TimeSy  on  the  railway  accidents. 

"Thursday,  August  28th. — My  report  has  so  thoroughly  taken  hold 

of  Mr. 's  mind,  that  nothing  can  be  done  but  it  must  of  necessity 

be  in  his  own  name.  Thus  this  railway  report  is  made  to  be  a  report 
from  actual  survey  by  him.  He  goes  down,  dissatisfied  with  General 
Pasley's  report,  and  makes  one  for  himself!" 

And  General  Pasley  has  the  smile  at  Mr. ^  especially  about  the 

rail-ends,  in  consequence  of  his  adoption  of  the  error. 

"Friday  and  Saturday,  August  29th  and  30th. — My  time  the  last 
two  or  three  days  has  alternately  been  taken  up  with  two  great  build- 
ings, both  of  which  will  be  immortalized  in  history,  viz. :  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  the  Chapel  Royal,  Whitehall — the  former  for  the 
decisions  on  railways,  and  the  latter  for  its  intimate  association  with 
the  most  eventful  period  of  our  national  history. 

"Monday,  September  ist. — This  is  partridge  shooting  morning. 
Many  poor  birds  who  rose  early  this  morning  with  a  light  heart,  to 
prepare  for  the  day,  doubtless  with  the  intention  of  dressing  for 
dinner,  have  found  a  lad/s-maid  in  the  shape  of  a  cook  to  save  them 
the  trouble  by  dressing  them  herself." 

It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  i/«-dressing  them ! 

"Tuesday,  September  2nd. — On  the  20th  of  this  month  the 
Pictorial  Times  will  contain  a  *  Life  of  the  Queen,*  accompanied  by 
the  most  splendid  drawings  Gilbert  can  make.  I  am  now  busy  getting 
together  the  materials  for  the  *  Life,*  and  the  portraits,  costumes,  etc., 
for  the  illustrations.  It  is  an  interesting  subject,  and  one  which  I 
shall  like  much ;  but  the  time  will  be  very  short.  I  have  been  looking 
over  the  Times  newspaper  for  1819,  at  Peele's  Coffee  House,  to  get 
the  extracts  relative  to  her  birth  and  christening,  and  shall  then  pro- 
ceed regularly  day  by  day  to  the  present  time. 

"  Wednesday,  September  3rd. — Stuntney,  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Ely,  which  I  have  mentioned  before,  I  feel  particularly  interested  in, 
from  its  associations  with  Oliver  Cromwell.  I  have  this  day  made  a 
drawing  on  the  wood  [for  the  engraver]  of  the  church. 

"  Thursday  to  Saturday,  September  4th  to  6th. — Nothing  particular. 

"Sunday,  September  7th. — The  badges  of  royal  and  illustrious  per- 
sonages are  to  all  antiquaries  matters  of  great  interest.  I  have  long 
been  collecting  them  from  various  quarters,  and  have  at  length  got  a 
goodly  lot.  I  should  much  like  to  publish  a  collection  of  them,  but 
I  fear  I  shall  never  do  it.  I  have,  for  want  of  other  things  to  do, 
been  drawing  a  few  on  the  wood  this  last  day  or  two,  and  shall  let 
Mr.  Sly  have  them  to  work  into  the  Pictorial  Times. 

"  Monday,  September  8th. — ^The  Queen,  the  Queen ! — nothing  but 
the  Queen.  I  have  been  rummaging  the  museum  all  day  for  in- 
formation.   What  a  busy  time  it  appears  to  have  been  in  1820-21. 
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Death  of  the  Duke  of  Kent ;  death  of  George  III. ;  accession  of 
George  IV. ;  his  visits  to  Ireland,  Hanover  and  Scotland ;  his 
coronation  and  scandalous  trial  of  Queen  Caroline;  her  landing  in 
England,  and  her  death ;  the  death  of  the  Duchess  of  York,  of  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  of  Clarance,  etc.,  and  many  other  remarkable 
events  herein  occurred." 

An  interval,  with  still  nothing  but  "the  Queen." 

"Wednesday,  September  17th. — I  have  been  at  home  all  day.  My 
loyalty  was  put  to  the  test  last  night  by  keeping  me  at  the  office  until 
three  o'clock  this  morning,  to  get  the  *  Queen '  subjects  ready  for  the 
paper.  The  office  is  being  white-washed,  and  I  am  at  home,  working 
at  some  Derbyshire  bits — Etwall  Hospital  and  monument,  and  shields, 
from  drawings  by  Mr.  Pratt,  of  the  Potteries. 

"Thursday  and  Friday,  September  i8th  and  19th. — ^At  home  still; 
what  a  treat 

"  Saturday,  September  20th. — A  bustling  day  and  I  am  tired.  At 
noon  I  went  to  the  office,  and  at  half-past  two  left  town  for  Tunbridge 
Wells  to  see  the  new  line  of  railway,  and  make  sketches.  I  got  to 
Tunbridge  about  a  quarter  past  four,  and  then  walked  up  the  line 
through  a  long,  dark,  wet  tunnel,  to  the  Powder  Mill  Valley  Viaduct, 
which  I  made  a  drawing  of,  and  then  returned  ;  made  two  sketches  of 
the  tunnel,  and  left  Tunbridge  for  home  at  twenty-three  minutes 
past  six." 

Said  I  not  truly  that  he  was  a  hard  and  rapid  worker?  What  other 
artist  engaged  on  a  Pictorial  Times  would  have  left  London  at  half- 
past  two,  and  reached  Tunbridge  at  a  quarter-past  four,  and,  instead 
of  going  to  the  hotel,  would  go  straight  to  work,  making  a  drawing 
and  two  sketches,  and  be  back  again  at  the  station  homeward  within 
about  two  hours  ?  To-morrow  morning  would  seem  to  be  the  time 
to  be  making  sketches,  even  if  part  of  the  evening  were  spent  in 
viewing  the  scenes  to  be  sketched. 

"  Monday,  September  22nd. — This  morning  I  had  a  long  talk  with 
Mr.  Sly,  which  he  commenced  by  telling  me  that  it  was  the  deter- 
mination of  himself  and  Mr.  Spotteswoode  to  give  a  supplement  on 
railways  with  the  Pictorial  Times. 

"Tuesday,  September  23rd. — I  went  round  amongst  the  railway 
offices  yesterday,  and  got  prospectuses  of  about  a  score  new  ones. 

"Wednesday,  September  24th. — The  number  of  new  railroads  pro- 
posed for  the  next  Session  of  Parliament  is  immense.  Never  was 
there  such  a  mania  for  speculation  since  the  world  began.  The 
South  Sea  Bubble,  I  am  persuaded,  was  quite  a  fool  to  it.  Never  a 
morning  passed  without  from  sixteen  or  eighteen  to  thirty  new  pro- 
jects being  advertised.  The  newspapers  are  full  of  nothing  else. 
The  Times^  Morning  Herald^  and  other  daily  papers  are  swamped 
with  advertisements,  and  are  obliged  to  give  supplements,  a  plan 
which  is  now  being  followed  by  nearly  every  weekly  as  well.  The 
Morning  Herald^  which  ordinarily  consists  of  four  large  leaves,  gives 
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almost  daily  a  double  supplement  the  same  size  as  the  paper  itself, 
and  a  second  supplement  of  half  the  size ;  making  in  the  whole 
twenty  pages  of  immense  size,  and  almost  entirely  filled  with  railway 
advertisements.  The  Timesy  always  considered  the  best  paper  for 
advertisements,  has  been  dead  beat  by  it,  for  it  has  never  yet  exceeded 
sixteen  pages. 

**  What  it  will  all  end  in  I  know  not ;  but  everything  is  waived  for 
this  all-absorbing  topic.  It  is  impossible  to  enter  a  coffee-room,  office, 
warehouse,  workshop,  or  private  dwelling,  but  in  five  minutes  you 
are  led  into  conversation  on  the  subject.  Ladies  lay  aside  their 
scandal  and  their  music,  their  knitting  and  their  love  experiences,  to 
talk  over  the  prices  of  shares  ;  and  instead  of  reckoning  by  the  number 
of  stitches  in  a  sampler,  or  a  splendid  piece  of  embroidery,  count 
the  number  of  shares  and  amount  of  capital  in  their  favourite  railway 
schemes  ;  and  leave  their  purchases  of  German  wool  and  floss  silk  for 
the  time,  to  buy  shares  in  the  newest  projects.  Even  lovers  deal 
now-a-days  in  letters  of  application  and  allotment,  rather  than  in 
billets-doux  to  their  adored ;  and  young  couples  on  the  very  eve  of 
marriage  spend  their  evenings  in  mutual  enquiries  as  to  each  other's 
success  in  the  last  speculation,  and  in  laying  plans  for  future  trials 
in  the  share  market. 

**  Thursday,  September  25th. — Railways,  always  Railways  !  Capital, 
number  of  shares,  price,  of  shares,  amount  of  deposit,  provisional 
committees,  etc.,  etc.,  are  now  the  only  order  of  the  day,  and  millions 
are  flying  about  in  all  directions. 

"Friday  and  Saturday,  September  26th  and  27th. — As  usual, 
devoted  to  railways.  I  have  been  to  look  after  Prosser's  patent  guide 
wheels  for  railway  carriages — a  most  interesting  and  valuable  invention, 
rendering  railway  travelling  much  more  safe  and  less  expensive.  Four 
wheels  are  attached  diagonally  to  the  carriages,  which  run  on  the 
edges  of  the  rails  and  so  guide  the  carriage.  The  ordinary  wheels 
are  without  flange,  and  run  flatly  on  the  surface.  Wooden  rails  are 
also  recommended  as  cheaper,  and  adding  to  the  speed. 

"Monday,  September  29th. — This  is  Michaelmas  day,  and,  of 
course,  rent  day.  What  a  many  hearts  must  have  ached  at  dawn  of 
this  morning,  knowing  that  rent  was  not  ready,  and  that  their  *  goods 
and  chattels '  must  pay  the  penalty  of  their  misfortune  !  How  many 
landlords  in  the  exuberance  of  their  joy  at  well-warmed  pockets,  have 
exulted  in  the  glorious  game  of  chance  which  has  made  them  masters 
of  so  many  homes,  and  of  so  many  poor  families. 

"Tuesday,  September  30th. — I^ast  evening  Mr.  Sly  invited  me  to 
go  with  him  to  witness  the  wonderful  performances  of  Mons.  Phillippe, 
*  The  Devil  Incarnate,'  at  the  Strand  Theatre,  where  he  is  giving  his 
celebrated  *  Soir&s  Mysterieuses.' 

"Wednesday,  October  ist. — It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  new  bridge 
over  the  Thames  at  Chelsea,  to  be  called  *  The  Ranelagh  Suspension 
Bridge.'  It  is  intended  to  connect  the  west  end  squares  with  the 
Surrey  side  of  the  river,  and  will  be  built  immediately  adjoining  the 
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hospital,  and  will  cross  the  river  fo  Battersea,  near  the  *  Red  House.' 
A  company  is  formed  for  the  purpose,  of  which  Mr.  Spotteswoode  is 
one  of  the  directors. 

"Thursday,  October  2nd. — The  Railway  mania  increases  day  by 
day.  Hundreds,  nay  thousands,  are  seized  with  it.  In  its  symptoms 
it  is  worse  than  hydrophobia.  It  seizes  on  the  brain,  which,  in  the 
course  of  a  very  few  hours,  is  contracted  into  a  wonderfully  small 
space ;  and  it  draws  all  the  energies  of  the  mind  and  body  into  one 
small  point  Its  effect  varies  much  in  different  constitutions;  for 
while  with  some  it  produces  a  sort  of  hysterical  joy,  upon  others  it 
has  a  most  vital  influence  in  producing  a  delirium  of  despair  and  ruin. 
Happy  are  they  who  escape  it. 

"  Friday,  October  3rd. — The  malady  is  still  increasing  day  by  day. 
The  bills  of  mortality  present  an  enlarged  number  of  victims  to  its 
baneful  influence.  It  attacks  not  only  particular  classes,  but  all  alike, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  noble  or  roguish,  intelligent  or  ignorant,  the 
only  difference  being  in  its  length  of  duration.  But  all  are  attacked, 
and  most  perish.  The  plague  or  the  cholera  were  nothing  to  it  in  its 
genemlization  principle.  I  expect  every  now  and  then  to  hear  the 
old  cry  revived,  as  the  death  carts  pass  heavily  by — *  Bring  out  your 
dead!' 

"Saturday,  October  4th. — English,  colonial  and  foreign  railways! 
Railways  from  east  to  west,  from  north  to  south,  from  every  comer, 
nook  and  cranny;  above  ground  and  under  ground;  beneath  the 
water  and  over  it ;  over  valleys  and  through  mountains  ;  by  air,  steam 
and  water ;  of  broad  guage  and  narrow ;  with  guide  wheels  and  with 
flange ;  with  iron  rails  and  with  wood  ;  with  stationary  engines  and  with 
locomotive ;  of  all  forms,  sizes,  weights,  and  constructions,  are  still 
the  all-absorbing  theme ! 

"  Sunday,  October  5th. — A  day  of  rest  from  the  turmoil  of  the  rail. 
My  dear  wife  has  now  been  ill  two  days  of  the  rheumatic  fever — a 
slight  attack,  but  it  has  weakened  her  most  sadly.  Mr.  Hairby  has 
just  been  in,  and  recommends  great  care  and  change  of  air  as  soon 
as  she  is  sufficiently  recovered  for  the  journey.  Bless  her,  she  is  very 
weak  and  very  poorly.  She  gets  no  rest.  What  misery  it  is  for  a 
man  to  see  his  wife  in  such  pain  without  the  power  to  give  her  ease ! 

"Monday,  October  6th. — The  Croydon  Atmospheric  Railway  is 
now,  for  part  of  the  distance,  in  a  complete  state.  Trains — training 
trains,  to  teach  the  enginemen,  etc.,  their  duties — ^are  now  running.  I 
went  down  to  the  Dartmouth  Arms  Station  this  morning,  to  draw  the 
station-house,  etc.,  for  this  week's  Pictorial  Times.  The  atmospheric 
engine-houses  are  highly  picturesque.  A  large  building,  with  triple 
doors  at  each  end,  quite  in  the  ecclesiastical  style,  and  a  very  tall 
Gothic  spire,  or  chimney.  The  whole  buildings  are  in  the  *  mixed 
Gothic' — no  style,  but  still  have  a  most  pleasing  effect.  They  are 
from  designs  by  Mr.  Gregory,  the  superintendent  of  the  line.  A  most 
ingenious  and  beautiful  contrivance  has  just  been  fitted  at  this  station 
for  turning  an  atmospheric  train  from  one  pair  of  rails  to  another.     It 
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is  the  invention  of  Mr.  W.  Cubitt,  and  consists  of  a  number  of  hori- 
zontal wheels  attached  to  bars,  which,  by  the  turning  of  a  handle,  are 
drawn  along,  and  so  pull  the  bars  across. 

"This  afternoon,  in  all  the  wet,  I  have  been  to  see  Mr.  Hablot 
Browne  (Phiz),  at  his  house,  2,  Stamford  Villas,  Fulham  Road,  but  he 
was  not  at  home.     I  shall  see  him  to-morrow. 

"Tuesday,  October  7th. — Betsy  is,  I  find,  better  this  evening.  Oh 
that  she  may  soon  recover.  She  has  sat  up  to-day  for  a  few  hours.  I 
have  been  among  railways  again  all  day :  indeed  there  seems  to  be  no 
cessation. 

"  Wednesday,  October  8th. — I  have  been  preparing  a  long  article 
on  *  Mineral  Railways '  for  this  week's  paper.  Many  lines  take  the 
geological  formations  of  the  country  as  the  basis  upon  which/  to  work 
out  their  schemes,  and  the  more  they  do  that  the  more  probability 
there  will  be  of  the  public  having  good  accommodation. 

"  Mineral  traffic  appears  to  me  to  be  equally  as  desirable  in  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  as  passenger,  and  I  doubt  not  ere  long  mineral 
lines  will  be  established  in  all  the  manufacturing  districts  for  the 
conveyance  of  natural  produce  and  heavy  goods  only,  and  so  clear 
the  passenger  lines  of  the  great  inconvenience  they  experience  through 
the  goods  trains. 

"Thursday,  October  9th. — We  have  just  got  the  new  number  to 
the  printers,  along  with  the  supplement,  after  a  very  busy  hard-working 
day.     I  hope  it  will  be  satisfactory. 

"  Friday,  October  loth. — ^The  paper  and  supplement  are  really  very 
satisfactorily  got  up,  and  I  doubt  not  will  cause  a  consternation  among 
the  news  gentlemen.     I  cannot  help  thinking  how  much  I  should  like 

to  see  Mr.  C when  he  gets  it  in  his  hands  this  morning.     He  will 

stamp  and  swear,  and  call  forth  all  the  well-known  gentlemanly 
vocabulary  of  blackguardism  he  is  possessed  of.  It  is  regularly  out- 
doing his  paper.  He  has  two  or  three  railway  advertisements,  while 
we  have  three  or  four  pages  full. 

"Tuesday,  October  14th. — My  father  arrived  last  night,  and  Betsy 
has  been  to  Edwin's  to  see  him.  She  has  recovered  sufficiently, 
thank  God,  to  venture  out,  so  rode  over  to  pay  her  respects  to  him  on 
his  arrival. 

"Wednesday,  October  15th. — This  morning  I  went  to  Regent 
Street,  to  inspect  a  working  model  of  Parsey's  new  atmospheric  loco- 
motive engine.  It  is  a  most  admirable  invention.  An  engine  is  built 
having  nearly  a  similar  appearance  to  a  regular  steam  locomotive,  but 
without  funnel  or  tender.  The  part  usually  the  boiler  is  in  this 
instance  a  reservoir  for  the  reception  of  condensed  air.  The  engine 
is  brought  up  to  the  station,  where  a  stationary  engine  is  erected,  and 
by  means  of  a  pipe  is  filled  with  the  condensed  air.  This  operation 
is  performed  in  a  minute,  or  less.  The  engine  is  then  ready  to  start 
with  the  train.  The  motion  is  given  by  the  driver  simply  turning  a 
handle,  which  opens  a  valve,  through  which  the  air  passes  into  the 
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cylinder  and  so  works  the  piston  in  the  same  manner  as  a  stream  of 
steam  would  '  do,  the  piston,  of  course,  working  the  cranks  and  turning 
the  wheels.  It  is  exceedingly  simple  in  construction  and  efficacious 
in  work,  am  I  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  it  possesses  over  other 
means  of  pre  )pulsion  on  the  atmospheric  principle  is  that  it  can  be 
used  on  any  rails,  requiring  neither  tubes,  wheels,  racks  and  screws, 
or  any  other  jextra  machinery.  And  its  advantage  over  steam  engines 
is  that  it  is  wtorked  without  fire,  consequently  a  great  saving  of  fuel, 
and  neither  burning  nor  scalding  can  take  place  in  case  of  an  accident. 
Also  the  eng^ine,  which  will  cost  much  less  than  the  steam  one,  will 
require  no  teiWer,  and  may  be  worked  by  one  man." 

Some  readeVs  will  ask — "Why  is  not  this  engine  now  in  use?"  It 
is  curious  that'  its  inventor  and  all  interested  in  it  overlooked  the  fact 
that  whatever  force  this  atmospheric  engine  had,  had  to  be  imparted 
to  it  by  another  engine,  which  was,  after  all,  a  steam  engine,  and, 
instead  of  economy,  there  would  be  the  friction  of  two  engines  in 
obtaining  the  propelling  power  of  one,  consequently  waste  instead  of 
gain.  The  continually  declining  force  of  the  condensed  air  would 
require  frequent  renewal,  and  it  would  soon  prove  that  the  steam 
engine  which  supplied  the  force  had  better  take  to  itself  wheels  and 
make  the  journey  itself  than  stop  at  home  and  send  forth  these,  so 
soon  exhausted,  deputies. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 


ARTHUR  JEWITT,  WHOSE  DEATH  WE  HAVE  RECORDED,  REAPPEARS  IN 
THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. — A  RAISED  LAZARUS. — HIS  RKCOLLECTIONS 
OF  OLD  TIMES. — HIS  GREAT-GRANDFATHER. — HIS  GRANDFATHER. 
— HIS  FATHER. — THE  OLD  TIMES  WERE  HARD  TIMES  WITH  THE 
SHEFFIELD  'PRENTICE. — A  HASTY  HAPPY  MARRIAGE,  AND  A  VERY 
SMALL  CHILD  WHO  SOUGHT  TO  SLAY  HIS  BROTHER  WitH  A  SWORD. 


[NDER  the  same  date : — "  Edwin  told  me  that  my  father 
t mended  going  to  the  British  Museum  to-day,  so  I 
caoie  round  there  from  Parsey's,  thinking  to  meet  him. 
^j  I  went  through  all  the  lower  rooms  and  the  gallery 
iJ  of  minerals,  and  Egyptian  antiquities,  and  was  then 
walking  hastily  along  the  Zoological  Gallery,  when  I  saw  him  coming 
walking  down  the  middle  way  very  slowly — the  most  odd-looking 
specimen  in  that  vast  collection  of  the  animal  world.  He  was,  as 
usual,  dressed  all  in  black,  except  his  cloak,  his  long  frock-coat  reaching 
to  his  heels,  his  waistcoat  buttoned  up  to  his  throat,  and  made  with  a 
very  tight  stick-up  collar.  His  hat,  as  usual,  lower  than  the  ordinary 
ones  in  the  crown,  and  with  broad  brim.  He  had  on  over  all  a  blue 
cloth  cloak  with  a  cape,  and  as  he  came  pacing  along  slowly,  with  his 
arms  folded,  his  brows  knitted,  his  mouth  contracted,  and — as  when 
he  is  thinking  deeply — with  one  eye  closed  more  than  the  other,  and 
looking  upwards,  I  could  not  forbear  watching  him  before  I  spoke. 
Everybody  turned  to  look  at  him,  and  all,  I  believe,  thought — *  What 
a  queer-looking  little  old  man  ! '  I  went  up  to  him  and  held  out  my 
hand,  and  asked  him  how  he  was ;  but  he  did  not  know  me.  He 
looked  and  looked,  and  looked  again,  but  all  recollection  seemed  to 
have  vanished.  In  a  minute  or  so,  however,  he  knew  me,  and  said  : 
*  But,  my  lad,  thou'rt  not  like  thyself  I  Thou'rt  so  very  thin  ! '  We 
walked  through  the  Museum,  that  I  might  point  out  to  him  several 
new  things,  and  then  he  came  home  with  me  to  dinner.  He  has  staid 
all  the  day  with  us  and  has  just  gone  back  to  Edwin's.  This  after- 
noon, being  rather  talkative,  he  has  been  telling  me  the  way  in  which 
he  first  got  acquainted  with  his  friend  Sir  Edward  FFrench  Bromhead, 
of  Lincoln.     It  occurred  in  this  manner  :  " 

Then  the  diarist  ceased  to  be  talkative  altogether,  and  said  not 
a  word  on  the  subject,  but  only  left  a  blank  space  which  he  never 
filled  up. 
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It  is  curious  that  after  having  already  solemnly  buried  this  good 
old  Englishman  in  this  book,  we  have  him  here  again  personally 
introduced  to  us  by  his  son  Llewellynn,  like  one  risen  from  the  grave. 
A  raised  Lazarus  is  interesting,  and  we  will  bury  him  no  more,  but 
keep  him  ever  living  in  our  memories  as  here  graphically  introduced 
to  us  by  his  irreverent  son.  Arthur  Jewitt  had  a  wonderful  memory, 
and  shortly  after  this  visit  to  his  son  Llewellynn,  on  his  return  to 
Oxford,  he  began  writing  in  a  book — recollections  of  his  early  life. 
The  manuscript  volume  is  before  me,  and  we  will  hear  his  stories  of 
old  times  in  place  of  that  about  his  friend  Sir  Edward  FFrench 
Bromhead,  of  Lincoln,  of  which  we  have  been  baulked.  This  will 
be  a  rest  and  a  change,  and  we  will  resume  our  railway  progress  with 
his  son  Llewellynn  afterwards.  No  wonder  the  father  exclaimed  : 
"  Thou'rt  so  very  thin  ! "  We  have  seen  that  he  gave  himself  no 
chance  of  growing  fat — ^and  never  did.  It  is  lucky  for  us  that  this 
curiosity  of  curiosities — as  his  irreverent  son  makes  him  out  to  be — 
was  not  detained  by  the  authorities  of  the  British  Museum,  but  was 
permitted  to  return  home  to  Oxford,  where  he  wrote  the  following 
interesting  notes.  In  speaking  of  his  own  great-grandfather's  removal 
from  the  township  of  Brightside  Bierlow  to  Sheffield,  he  says : 

"  By  the  Poor  Law  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  no  person  could  remove 
from  his  own  parish  without  a  certificate  from  the  overseers,  guarantee- 
ing to  the  parish  he  was  removing  to,  that  he  or  his  family  should 
never  become  troublesome  to  that  parish.  A  certificate  of  this  kind 
was  given  to  my  great-grandfather  and,  which  I  have  often  heard  my 
father  lament,  prevented  him  from  obtaining  a  settlement  in  Sheffield. 
And  though  he  paid  all  rates,  dues,  and  demands,  he  could  not  be 
considered  a  parishioner,  nor  have  a  right  to  attend  meetings,  or  be 
elected  to  any  office.  He  lived  in  a  good  house,  rather  a  large  one, 
which  was  rented  at  ;^6  1 2s.  a  year — a  large  sum  at  that  time — and 
to  increase  his  rental  he  took  three  other  tenements  of  the  same  land- 
lord, which  he  re-let,  and  which  raised  his  rent  to  somewhere  about 
^12  a  year;  and  thus,  by  paying  a  rental  exceeding  ;;^io,  he  cut  off 
the  certificate  and  gained  a  settlement  in  Sheffield." 

This  Arthur  Jewitt  who  thus  obtained  a  settlement  in  Sheffield,  was 
a  master  cutler,  and  his  great-grandson,  Llewellynn  Jewitt's  father, 
thus  continues : 

"The  trade  of  Sheffield,  but  not  the  town,  was  incorporated  by  Act 
of  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  King  James  I.,  under  the  title  of  *  The 
Company  of  Cutlers  of  Hallamshire,'  and  was  governed  by  a  master, 
two  wardens,  six  searchers,  and  twenty-four  assistants,  which  govern- 
ment, generally  called  *  The  Master  Cuder  and  Company,'  held  their 
meetings  monthly  for  carrying  the  Act  into  effect.  Among  the 
regulations  it  was  enacted  that  no  person  could  become  a  manufacturer 
of  cutlery,  or  take  an  apprentice,  without  having  previously  the 
freedom  of  the  company  granted  to  him,  and  a  mark  assigned  to  him 
wherewith  all  his  manufactures  should  be  stamped.  Nor  could  he 
claim  this  freedom  otherwise  than  by  the  servitude  of  seven  years  as 
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an  apprentice  to  a  freeman,  or  by  being  the  son  of  a  freeman.  Now  my 
grandfather  did  take  out  his  freedom,  and  had  granted  to  him  as  a  mark 
the  Roman  letters  A  and  I  (I  and  J  being  then  considered  as 
synonymous),  as  the  initials  of  his  name,  and  above  them  a  crescent. 
The  original  document  is  now  in  the  possession  of  my  brother  at 
Lincoln.  It  is  written  on  vellum,  bears  the  seal  of  the  Cutlers' 
Company,  and  has  appended  a  flat  piece  of  lead,  bearing  the  impression 
of  the  mark." 

The  Arthur  Jewitt  to  whom  this  mark  was  granted,  had  been 
apprenticed  to  his  father,  the  Arthur  Jewitt  who  obtained  the  settle- 
ment in  Sheffield.  And  further,  respecting  the  mark,  Llewellynn 
Jewitt*s  father  writes : 

"  My  grandfather's  mark  became  of  so  much  note,  that  after  his 
death  my  grandmother  let  the  use  of  it  at  a  yearly  rent  to  another 
manufacturer  in  the  same  line,  and  after  her  death  my  father,  in  order 
to  preserve  it  for  me,  paid  the  regular  rent  to  the  Cutlers*  Company 
for  it,  which  was  only  twopence  a  year,  but  this  prevented  anyone  else 
from  making  use  of  it." 

The  Arthur  Jewitt  who  obtained  the  A.  I.  and  crescent  mark  died 
before  his  son — the  third  Arthur  of  this  chapter — was  old  enough  to 
be  apprenticed  to  him.  Consequently  this  third  Arthur  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  stranger,  "  a  manufacturer  of  table  knives,  an  austere  and 
severe  master ;  a  rigid  Presbyterian,  possessing  all  the  unforgiving,  all 
the  intolerant  prejudices  of  the  sect.  He  perhaps  never  inflicted 
punishment  wrongfully,  except  when  not  being  able  to  find  the  one 
alone  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  he  punished  all  in  his  service  alike. 
But  his  corrections  never  wanted  severity ;  never  were  they  tempered 
with  mercy.     With  this  man  my  father  served  eleven  years." 

This  fatherless  little  Arthur  Jewitt,  the  grandfather  of  Llewellynn 
Jewitt,  was  sent  very  early  to  the  Blue  Coat  School,  and  at  the  age  of 
ten  was  considered  proficient  enough  to  leave  school  and  be  bound 
apprentice,  as  we  have  seen.  In  after  years  he  became  a  very  influen- 
tial member  of  the  Cutlers'  Company,  and  remembering  with  affection 
the  old  Blue  Coat  School,  he  was  powerful  enough  to  cause  a  great 
privilege  to  be  conferred  upon  it.  There  was  a  law  of  the  Cutlers' 
Company  whereby  a  manufacturer  could  only  employ  two  ordinary 
apprentices  at  one  time;  and  he  could  not  take  the  second  until 
the  first  had  served  five  years,  reckoning  from  the  age  of  fourteen. 
But  this  law  did  not  apply  to  apprentices  who  were  the  sons  of  freemen. 
They  could  be  bound  at  any  time,  and  be  employed  in  any  numbers. 
The  great  boon  that  this  Arthur  Jewitt  got  conferred  on  his  old 
school  was  that  every  boy  educated  there  enjoyed  the  same  privileges 
of  apprenticeship  as  the  sons  of  freemen.  What  these  privileges  of 
the  young  apprentice  led  to  let  us  now  hear : 

"And  here  I  would  fain  draw  a  picture  of  the  cutler's  'prentice  of 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century — a  picture  which  in  these  days 
there  are  few  to  recognise,  and  which  I  most  heartily  wish  might  be 
deemed  a  caricature,  but  truth  forbids. 
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"  The  boy  generally  came  a  week  or  two  on  trial,  or,  as  they  called 
it,  *  a  liking,'  during  which  time  he  ran  about  the  workshop  or  smithy 
as  he  pleased,  and  amused  himself  with  hammering,  filing,  or  boring 
at  his  pleasure,  and  he  began  to  think  it  must  be  a  pleasant  life  to  be 
a  cutler.  He  was  then  taken  to  the  Cutlers*  Hall,  to  be  bound  until 
he  was  twenty-one.  And  now  his  misery  begins,  and  he  finds  what  it 
is  to  be  a  'prentice.  As  the  youngest  boy  he  becomes  a  slave  to  all 
above  him,  and  the  next  youngest,  just  escaped  from  the  same 
trammels,  is  generally  the  greatest  tyrant.  He  has  to  learn  his  trade, 
and  how  he  does  learn  it  heaven  only  knows,  for  his  master  leaves  his 
instruction  to  the  elder  'prentices,  and  they  cuff  him  and  beat  him 
because  he  cannot  by  intuition  do  as  well  as  themselves.  And  he  is 
constantly  being  taken  from  his  proper  work  to  do  odd  jobs  He  has 
not  only  to  look  to  the  fires  and  clean  the  workshops,  and  obey 
general  orders,  but  he  must  clean  the  knives,  grease  or  black  the 
shoes  of  his  master,  mistress  and  their  children,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  elder  'prentices ;  and  besides  all  this  he  must  fetch  water  for  the 
housemaid  and  riddle  the  ashes.  In  short,  as  Bloomfield  observes : 
'There  never  lacks  a  job  for  Giles  to  do,' 

"  This,  however,  might  be  bearable,  for  every  period  of  life  has  its 
attendant  evils.  But  see  him  at  his  work  !  Too  little  to  stand  at  his 
ease  to  the  vice,  he  is  raised  on  a  platform,  where,  notwithstanding,  to 
use  the  file  his  shoulders  are  forced  almost  on  a  level  with  his  head, 
and  his  legs  stretched  till  his  knees  meet  together.  At  this  and  the 
other  labours  already  enumerated,  he  is  kept  from  early  morning 
until  late  at  night,  and  this  too  at  a  period  when  his  limbs  have  not 
attained  their  proper  form  and  strength.  Thus  he  grows  up  a  weakly, 
deformed  creature,  the  victim  of  unfeeling  avarice. 

"  From  this  practice,  within  my  own  memory,  Sheffield  abounded 
with  deformities,  and  *  knock-kneed  cutler,'  had  long  been  a  bye-word 
in  the  surrounding  country. 

"  My  father,  from  the  early  period  in  which  he  was  first  apprenticed, 
was  peculiarly  liable  to  have  his  growth  stunted,  and  to  become  one 
of  the  unsightly  of  Sheffield  cutlers,  but  he  possessed  a  strong  mind, 
and  such  a  becoming  degree  of  pride  and  self-respect,  as  induced  him 
to  try  every  means  to  counteract  such  a  tendency.  I  have  heard  him 
tell  that  he  made  a  practice  of  placing  a  quarto  Bible,  or,  more  fre- 
quently, a  piece  of  wood  of  the  same  thickness,  betwixt  his  knees,  and 
tying  his  legs  close  at  the  ankles  with  his  garters  when  he  went  to  bed, 
and  thus  remaining  all  night,  though,  from  the  pain,  these  nights  were 
frequently  restless.  He,  however,  persevered,  and  thus  escaped  the 
disgraceful  cognomen. 

"  In  the  house  the  apprentices  were  considered  of  a  different  species 
from  the  master  and  his  family.  Their  living  was  mean  and  coarse, 
and  frequently  very  insufficient.  They  did  not  dine  at  their  master's 
table,  nor  did  their  mistress  see  to  the  proper  distribution  of  their 
meal.  Their  dinner  was  sent  out  for  them  into  the  kitchen,  and 
everyone  helped  himself,  the  eldest,  of  course,  taking  the  lion's  share, 
and  leaving  but  little  for  the  poor  young  boy.     A  number  of  minutes 
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were  allotted  them  for  dining,  and  if  they  had  not  finished  at  the 
time,  the  victuals  were  taken  away,  for  the  master  was  waiting  to  give 
thanks  and  go  to  prayers.  This  was  particularly  the  practice  with  my 
father's  master.  Prayers  were  never  neglected ;  and  I  have  heard 
my  father  say  he  has  often,  when  they  have  been  kneeling  down  in 
the  parlour,  nibbled  the  edges  of  the  batch  of  oatcake  which  stood 
near  him,  to  satisfy  his  hunger.  If  to  this  we  add  the  certainty  of 
severe  punishment  for  the  most  trifling  fault,  I  think  we  may  venture 
to  pronounce  that  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  were  not  more 
pitiable  objects  than  a  Sheffield  'prentice." 

This  little  fatherless  Arthur,  the  grandfather  of  Llewellynn  Jewitt, 
had  a  younger  brother  William,  who,  three  years  later,  being  then  ten 
years  old  and  done  schoolings  came  from  the  same  Blue  Coat  School 
to  the  same.Presbyterian  master  as  an  apprentice.  The  Cutlers'  law 
allowed  him  to  do  this  as  the  son  of  a  freeman,  and  not  by  virtue  of 
the  privilege  of  the  school  which  his  brother  Arthur,  now  only  thirteen, 
many  years  later  obtained  for  it.  And  the  younger  brother  used  to 
relate  in  after  years  how  Arthur  made  his  apprenticeship  comparatively 
happy  for  him  by  defending  him,  young  as  he  was  himself,  from  the 
illusage  of  the  older  apprentices,  and  acting  on  all  occasions  as  his 
protector  and  champion. 

Llewellynn  Jewitt's  father,  from  whose  MS.  I  am  quoting,  was,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  bom  March  7th,  married  March  7th,  and  died 
March  7  th.  It  is  a  further  curious  coincidence  that  his  father  of  whose 
apprenticeship  we  have  just  been  reading,  was  also  bom  on  March  7th, 
but  that  was  old  style.  And  he  also  married  when  he  was  twenty- 
one.  In  looking  through  the  various  records  of  the  dates  of  births 
and  deaths  of  the  Jewitt  ancestors,  I  found  the  age  of  the  wife  of  this 
Arthur  Jewitt — Llewellynn  Jewitt's  grandmother — given  as  98,  and 
also  as  100,  at  the  date  of  her  death  in  March,  1842.  And  now  I 
have  found  out  the  curious  cause  of  this  discrepancy. 

When  this  third  Arthur  Jewitt  of  our  present  record — there  were 
generations  of  the  same  name  before  the  first  I  have  mentioned — 
became  of  age,  he  met  at  the  house  of  a  friend  in  Sheffield,  a  young 
lady  visitor  whose  age  was  given  as  twenty-five.  He  so  liked  the  girl 
that  he  made  love  to  her  that  same  evening,  thus :  Said  he — "  Young 
woman,  do  you  want  a  careless  husband  ?  "  Said  she — "  Do  you  want 
a  careless  wife  1 "  And  he  said  "  Yes,"  and  the  following  Sunday  the 
banns  were  published,  and  in  three  weeks  they  were  married.  Their 
firstbom,  Llewellynn  Jewitt's  father,  thus  comments  : 

"  Now  it  is  often  said  *  Marry  in  haste  and  repent  at  leisure.'  But 
though  their  courtship  was  none  of  the  longest,  I  believe  they  never 
found  enough  of  leisure  to  repent." 

This  Arthur  Jewitt  immediately  took  out  his  freedom  at  the  Cutlers' 
Hall,  and  had  assigned  to  him  as  a  mark,  a  Mill-rinde  between  two 
fleur-de-lis^  all  in  fess.  As,  however,  his  right  to  use  his  father's  mark 
had  been  preserved  by  the  necessary  annual  payments,  he  preferred 
to  use  that  Sometimes  he  used  the  new  grant  also,  stamped  over  the 
name  "Jewitt." 
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In  due  time  a  very  small  son  was  bom  to  them— on  the  7th  March, 
1772,  as  we  know  already — so  small  that  it  was  said  "he  might  easily 
have  been  shut  up  in  a  silver  tankard  " — but  the  size  of  the  tankard 
is  not  mentioned,  only  the  metal.  So  here  is  the  origin  of  our  fourth 
Arthur  of  this  record,  whose  seventeenth  child  was  Llewellynn  Jewitt. 
And  he,  the  fourth  Arthur,  thus  writes  of  himself : 

"  To  dilate  on  my  childhood  is  unnecessary.  I  was,  in  my  mother's 
eyes  at  least,  a  very  pretty  baby ;  and  the  gossips  could  always  find 
in  my  red  swelled  face  a  great  likeness  of  my  father.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  it  strange  that  the  mother  is  very  seldom  complimented  with 
a  likeness.  It  appears  as  if  she  had  no  other  part  to  perform  in  the 
business  than  to  produce  a  miniature  of  her  husband,  for  every 
separate  feature  is  appropriated  to  her  partner.  Nay,  it  seems  as  if 
she  was  no  partner,  or,  at  least,  merely  a  sleeping  one  who  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  offspring  but  to  feed  it  and  bring  it  up." 

But  I  was  forgetting  about  the  discrepancy  in  the  age  of  this  young 
mother  of  the  tiny  baby,  as  recorded  at  her  death,  some  of  her 
children  noting  it  as  98,  and  others  100.  Even  her  printed  funeral 
card  says  98.  When  she  met  her  lover  that  evening  at  the  mutual 
friend's  house  in  Sheffield,  she  gave  her  age  as  "  twenty-five."  But  it 
turned  out  according  to  the  register  of  her  birth  in  Dronfield  church, 
that  she  had  two  years  previously  arrived  at  the  proverbial  "  twenty- 
five,"  at  which  figure  some  young  ladies  prefer  to  pause  and  rest 
awhile  from  the  task  of  counting  the  passing  years.  This  is  curious, 
not  only  as  settling  the  question  of  her  one  hundred  years,  but  in 
showing  that  our  great-great-grandmothers — perhaps  even  Eve  herself 
— were  as  reluctant  to  count  their  years  beyond  "  twenty-five  "  as  our 
own  contemporary  "girls."  The  Jewitt  ancestors  were  a  long-lived 
race.  Dying  at  eighty-four  they  called  "  dying  comparatively  young," 
the  records  showing  98,  99,  100  and  104  years. 

It  is  recorded  of  the  grandfather  of  Llewellynn  Jewitt — the  brave 
little  apprentice,  who  has  now  become  a  master  cutler,  and  father  of 
the  tiny  baby  which  could  have  been  shut  up  in  a  silver  tankard — 
that  he  was  very  eloquent,  and  especially  made  the  study  of  law-books 
his  recreation.  In  the  study  of  the  law,  and  in  giving  gratuitous 
legal  advice  he  is  said  to  have  sacrificed  much  of  his  time.  He  also 
paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  geography  and  history,  and  was 
generally  a  well-read  man.  His  intellect  was  powerful  and  quick,  and 
he  seemed  to  grasp  any  subject  that  was  presented  to  his  mind  in  all 
its  bearings,  and  with  greater  mental  rapidity  than  his  flowing 
eloquence  could  express.     It  is  written  of  him : 

"He  was,  in  fact,  an  exotic  vegetating  in  an  ungenial  soil  and 
climate.  For  had  he  been  brought  up  a  lawyer  instead  of  a  cutler,  I 
am  firmly  persuaded  his  talents  would  have  raised  him  to  a  high  rank 
as  a  barrister.     Such  a  man  I  have  never  seen  before  nor  since." 

Here  is  a  protest  by  Llewellynn  Jewitt's  father — our  fourth  Arthur 
— which  I  think  it  well  to  perpetuate : 

"  I  would,  in  the  most  forcible  language  I  possess,  decry  the  foolish. 
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the  pernicious  practice  of  uncles,  aunts  and  friends  impressing  upon 
the  tender  and  sensitive  mind  of  a  child  the  unhappiness  that  must 
arise  to  it  from  having  a  brother  or  a  sister.  I  was  five  years  and  ten 
months  old  when  my  brother  was  bom,  and  for  months  I  had  been 
told  by  everyone  that  the  doctor  would  some  day  bring  my  mother  a 
baby  which  would  put  my  *  nose  out  of  joint.*  This  made  me  very 
unhappy.  My  father  took  me  to  Millthorpe,  to  spend  Christmas  with 
my  uncle  George  and  my  grandmother,  and  here  this  prediction  was 
repeated  *  every  day  and  all  day  long,'  not  only  by  my  uncle — who 
laughed  to  see  the  trouble  I  was  in  and  hear  my  vows  of  vengeance — 
but  by  those  silliest  of  all  God's  silly  creatures,  the  servants  and  boys 
of  the  farm.  I  well  remember  that  on  the  Sunday  after  the  birth  had 
taken  place  my  uncle  William  Jewitt  came  to  fetch  me  home,  and,  as 
an  inducement  to  go  with  him  my  father  had  sent  me  what  I  then 
thought  a  very  pretty  book  of  fables,  each  page  containing  a  fable  in 
verse  and  an  engraving  of  the  subject  on  the  head.  I  was  much 
pleased  with  the  book,  but,  much  as  I  loved  books,  I  could  scarcely  be 
induced  to  leave  Millthorpe.  But  I  did  go  home  with  my  uncle.  My 
mother  was  upstairs,  sitting  near  the  bed,  with  the  baby  on  her  knee, 
and  she  called  me  to  come  and  kiss  her  and  look  at  my  brother.  Oh, 
I  shall  never  forget  with  what  feelings  I  approached  her,  and  what 
anger  I  felt  on  seeing  the  baby.  I  could  not  kiss  either  it  or  my 
mother.  My  father  had  an  old  sword,  a  rapier,  which  had  belonged 
to  a  French  officer ;  this  he  had  some  time  before  given  to  me.  I 
looked  up  in  the  comer  where  it  hung,  and  asked  for  it  that  I  might 
kill  the  child.  Such  an  effect  had  the  foolish  tales  I  had  been  told 
upon  my  fears  and  imagination,  that  could  I  have  done  it  I  should 
certainly  have  killed  the  unoffending  innocent  I  believe  I  may  truly 
say  that  I  never  since  have  heard  foolish  people  fill  the  minds  of 
children  with  such  enmity  to  their  expected  brothers  and  sisters  but 
I  have  shuddered  to  think  what  might  be  the  possible  consequences 
of  their  folly." 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 


ENGLAND'S  WAR  WITH  AMERICA,  FRANCE,  AND  SPAIN. — BAD  TIMES,  AND 
TRADE  DISPUTES  IN  SHEFFIELD. — LLEWELLVNN  JEWITT'S  GRAND- 
FATHER'S PART  THEREIN. — CURIOUS.  OLD  YORKSHIRE  CUSTOMS. — 
THE  SMALL  CHILD  A  PRODIGIOUS  LEARNER. — ARTHUR  JEWITT*S 
ACCOUNT   OF   HIS   OWN    MARRIAGE — ^ANOTHER   VERY   HAPPY   ONE. 


RTHUR  Jewitt  continuing  his  narrative  says : 

"  The  period  of  which  I  have  before  spoken  was 
that  of  the  American  War,  when  the  colonies  took  for 
their  motto  *  No  representation,  no  taxation,'  and  made 
themselves  an  acknowledged  independent  nation  by 
the  peace  of  1783.  During  the  latter  end  of  the  war,  when  England 
was  opposed  not  only  by  America,  but  by  France  and  Spain,  trade 
became  very  bad,  and,  as  was  to  be  expected,  was  still  worse  in  the  years 
succeeding  the  peace.  The  cutlers  of  Sheffield  were  in  great  distress, 
for  there  was  no  employment  for  the  workmen.  And  what  rendered 
the  matter  worse  was  the  practice  of  many  manufacturers,  of  taking, 
contrary  to  their  Act  of  Parliament,  an  unlimited  number  of  apprentices. 
Nor  was  this  all ;  they  fetched  into  the  town  labourers  from  the  fields, 
or  strangers  from  the  neighbouring  villages,  and  employed  them  in 
many  branches  of  the  cutlery  trade  at  a  wage  very  much  below  what 
the  freemen  could  work  at  The  consequence  was  that  a  great  deal 
of  rubbish  was  made  in  the  town,  to  the  injury  of  the  character  of 
the  trade ;  and  half,  or  more,  of  those  who  had  served  a  regular 
apprenticeship  were  standing  idle  and  starving  for  want  of  employment. 
Many  complaints  were  made  to  the  governing  company  at  the  Cutlers' 
Hall,  but,  as  some  of  the  thirty-three  were  among  those  who  were 
charged  with  these  malpractices,  of  course  the  petitions  of  the  free- 
men, like  those  presented  at  another  great  house,  were  treated  with 
disrespect,  and  their  complaints  made  a  matter  of  mockery  and  jest. 
The  Cutlers'  Company  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  there  was  such 
a  thing  as  an  Act  of  Parliament,  except  so  far  as  it  enabled  them  to 
draw  money  for  apprenticeships  and  freedoms,  and  expend  it  in 
monthly  and  annual  feasts. 

"  In  this  state  of  things  the  workmen  could  not  be  content  to 
starve.  They  met  together ;  they  consulted  ;  but  knew  not  what  step 
to  take.     They  had  been  informed  that  there  was  an  Act,  but  nobody 
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had  ever  seen  it ;  when  by  accident  my  father  had  the  good  fortune 
to  meet  with  a  copy  in  the  possession  of  an  antiquary.  He  borrowed 
it  for  a  few  days,  had  it  correctly  copied  and  returned  it.  It  was  now 
decided  that  a  general  meeting  should  be  called  of  the  freemen,  to 
take  place  at  Mrs.  MarshalPs,  the  sign  of  "The  Ball"  in  Campo  lane, 
on  Easter  Monday,  the  12th  of  April,  1784.  A  handbill  was  drawn 
up,  but  the  Sheffield  printer — for  there  was  but  one  in  the  town  at 
that  time — he  doing  the  work  of  the  Company,  and  being  particularly 
connected  with  the  Master,  refused  to  print  the  advertisement  for  a 
set  of  poor  fellows  who  were  in  rebellion  against  their  betters.  .Not 
to  be  put  off  this  way,  one  of  the  workmen  was  sent  to  Chesterfield, 
where  he  got  it  printed  by  Mr.  Bradley,  the  only  printer,  except 
Drewey  at  Derby,  in  the  whole  county  of  Derby.  He  brought  the 
handbills  down  with  him  and  had  them  posted  up  and  distributed  to 
every  workshop  in  the  town. 

"  Easter  Monday  was  one  of  the  worst  days  for  weather  that  I  ever 
remembered.  It  rained,  it  blew,  and  it  snowed  ;  and  though  I  went 
out,  as  all  Sheffielders  do  on  Easter  Monday,  to  play  at  trip,  and  my 
father,  in  very  low  spirits,  went  with  me,  I  was  soon  obliged  to  give  it 
up.  We  returned,  and  my  father  went  to  the  meeting,  which  being 
on  the  anniversary  of  Rodney's  conquest,  was  thought  to  be  an 
auspicious  day.  There  he  was  chosen  to  take  the  lead,  and  thus 
began  his  career  in  public  life ;  and  thus  those  talents  with  which  God 
had  blessed  him  first  developed  themselves,  and  were  exercised  for  the 
good  of  his  fellow-townsmen. 

"  He  advised  that  a  subscription  be  entered  into  of  a  penny  a  week 
to  pay  current  expenses,  and  that  their  meetings  should  be  held  once 
a  fortnight,  that  a  committee  of  twelve  persons  should  be  appointed, 
and  that  this  committee  should  wait  upon  the  Master  Cutler  and 
Company  at  their  next  meeting,  and  respectfully  request  a  redress  of 
grievances.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  my  father  was  appointed 
president. 

"Accordingly  the  committee  waited  on  the  Company  at  their  next 
meeting,  when,  as  they  expected,  they  were  treated  with  derision  and 
contempt.  My  father  said  to  them  *  Gentlemen,  we  wait  upon  you  to 
petition  for  a  redress  of  our  grievances,  grievances  which  you  know 
exist  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  which,  by  the  power  of  your  Act  of 
Parliament  you  have  authority  to  put  an  end  to.  We  now  merely  ask. 
Will  you,  or  will  you  not,  as  servants  and  governors  of  the  Corporation, 
do  your  duty  ?  If  you  refuse  we  shall  apply  to  a  higher  power.'  This 
language  they  considered  insulting,  and  scornfully  told  him  to  go  to  a 
higher  power.  *Thank  you,  gentlemen,'  he  replied,  *we  shall  certainly 
follow  your  advice.' 

"This  contumelious  treatment  irritated  the  freemen,  and  caused 
their  meetings  to  be  very  numerously  attended.  They  saw  they  had 
no  alternative  but  to  go  to  law,  and  Mr.  Beckwith,  a  gentleman  of 
great  legal  knowledge,  took  the  management  of  it.  His  first  step, 
suggested  by  my  father,  was  to  apply  for  a  writ  of  mandamus  as  an 
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injunction  to  restrain  the  Company  from  defending  themselves  in  the 
coming  suit  with  the  Corporation  funds.  This  determined  step  sur- 
prised the  tyrants,  and  they  began  to  see  what  they  had  to  deal  with ; 
but  they  were  not  conquered. 

"  To  give  the  history  of  a  three  years'  contest,  and  the  part  my 
father  took  with  the  leading  counsellors  of  the  day,  his  personal 
applications  to  many  noblemen,  and  his  determination  to  conquer, 
would  more  than  fill  a  volume.  I  will  therefore  content  myself  with 
saying  that  everything  was  going  on  well  for  the  freemen,  and  the  trial 
was  on  the  point  of  taking  place,  when  the  opposite  party,  acting 
upon  the  motto  *  Divide  and  conquer,'  contrived  by  bribery  and 
intimidation  to  cause  a  division  among  the  freeman,  and  infuse  into 
some  of  them  an  enmity  and  suspicion  of  my  father.  The  members 
of  the  committee  agreed  to  a  compromise,  and  my  father  stood  alone 
in  the  determination  to  await  the  event  of  the  trial.  So  embittered 
against  him  were  some  of  his  own  party  who  had  sold  their  cause  that 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of  carrying  loaded  pistols  to  preserve  his 
life.  He  at  last  in  disgu^  gave  up  his  papers,  and  retired  from 
public  life.  Thus  he  experienced  the  fate  of  many  a  greater  man — 
to  be  deceived  and  injured  by  those  whom  to  save  he  would  have 
sacrificed  his  goods  and  his  life. 

"  In  two  years  or  less  after  this  compromise  the  manufacturers 
wished  to  get  a  new  Act  of  Parliament.  They  made  two  or  three 
attempts,  but  in  so  bungling  a  manner  that  they  were  refused  by 
Parliament.  My  father  was  then  solicited  by  them  to  undertake  the 
management,  but  he  steadily  and  scornfully  refused  their  repeated 
solicitations.  He  had  been  once  sacrificed,  and  would  be  so  no 
more.  Finding  they  could  not  prevail,  they  appealed  to  the  influence 
of  Mr.  Robert  Barnard,  a  quaker  gentleman  of  upright  character, 
who  was  my  father's  particular  friend.  He  at  length  persuaded  him 
to  go  to  London,  to  send  back  any  of  the  witnesses  who  were  there 
whom  he  might  think  useless,  and  to  replace  them  with  such  as  he 
thought  proper,  and  to  receive  for  his  services  whatever  he  might 
think  reasonable.  He  went;  the  business  was  soon  completed;  a  new 
Act  was  obtained,  and  he  returned  home  in  triumph.  He  had  again 
to  go  a  few  years  afterwards  to  procure  another  alteration,  and  was 
again  successful." 

It  must  have  been  on  one  of  these  occasions  that  he  got  incor- 
porated into  the  Act  the  clause  giving  to  the  boys  of  his  old  school 
all  the  privileges  of  the  sons  of  freemen,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
station  of  their  parents.  Speaking  of  the  school  of  his  infancy,  kept 
by  a  Mrs.  Ellis,  the  son  records  : 

"  Many  were  the  little  observances  kept  up  by  Mrs.  Ellis  in  her 
school,  merely,  perhaps,  because  they  were  customs,  most  of  which 
are  now  buried  in  oblivion.  Among  them  was  one  which,  perhaps, 
was  originally  intended  to  teach  children,  however  young,  that  one 
sex  was  made  as  a  comfort  to  the  other.  Shrove  Tuesday  was  a  half- 
holiday,  or  rather  more,  for  whenever  the  pancake  bell  was  heard  the 
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school  was  broken  up,  and  every  urchin  went  home  to  dine  on  that 
annual  dish.  The  afternoon  was  spent  in  play ;  but,  frequently  every 
child  went  to  *  spend  his  penny '  at  the  alehouse  his  father  frequented, . 
the  mistress  of  which  had  previously  prepared  plum  cake  for  her 
expected  guests.  Here  they  sat  enjoying  themselves  over  sweetened 
hot  ale,  each  having  his  assigned  half-pint  mug.  For  this  each  paid 
his  penny,  but,  to  teach  a  proper  regard  to  the  sex,  the  boys  generally 
paid  each  for  his  partner  of  the  day.  And  there  they  sat,  and  sang, 
played,  or  danced,  *  huddled  ^ — a  Sheffield  word  for  embraced — and 
kissed,  until  they  fancied  they  were  tipsy,  and  many  an  incipient 
drunkard  has  gone  reeling  home,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  parents,  who 
saw  in  this  early  fuddling  the  germ  of  a  proper  manhood,  when  the 
child  of  promise  would  be  able  to  take  off  his  pint  or  quart  with  the 
best  of  his  workfellows. 

"This  custom  was  not  confined  to  the  pupils  of  Mrs.  Ellis*  school ; 
it  was  the  practice  of  all  scholars  of  three  years  old  and  upwards.  I 
was  once,  and  but  once,  at  one  of  these  juvenile  orgies ;  but  it  was 
some  years  after  I  had  left  Mrs.  Ellis,  when  my  female  companion 
was  a  Miss  Dewsnap,  the  daughter  of  a  silversmith,  a  pretty  brunette 
of  about  ten  years  of  age,  and  I  well  remember  her  singing  me 
several  songs,  and  particularly  one,  the  burden  of  which  was — 

*  My  pretty  brown  girl,  do  not  leave  me  !  * 
Many  of  this  party  went  home  either  drunk  or  pretending  to  be  so. 
But  Miss  Dewsnap  behaved  with  very  great  propriety. 

"  Well,  on  the  morning  of  Ash-Wednesday,  when  the  scholars  went 
to  school,  the  first  question  asked  of  a  girl  was — *  Had  you  a  kiss 
yesterday  ? '  and  of  a  boy,  *  Did  you  give  your  sweetheart  a  kiss  ? ' 
On  answering  in  the  negative  a  new  besom,  bought  for  the  purpose, 
was  brought  forward,  and  the  unfortunate  neglected  or  neglecting 
wight  was  swept  from  head  to  foot,  to  take  away  the  mould  or  any 
objectionable  matter  that  might  be  supposed  to  have  prevented  the 
desirable  contact.  I  know  that  on  the  first  Ash- Wednesday  I  went 
to  Mrs.  Ellis'  I  trembled  at  the  thought  of  the  besom,  and  many  of 
the  little  girls  cried  sadly  when  it  was  their  turn  to  be  swept.  How- 
ever I  bore  it  bravely,  and  I  do  not  remember  ever  being  swept 
afterwards." 

This  Arthur  Jewitt — the  father  and  tutor  of  Llewellynn  Jewitt — was 
a  very  apt  and  precocious  scholar,  not  only  in  thus  avoiding  the 
besom  ever  afterwards,  but  in  the  acquisition  of  all  sorts  of  knowledge. 
He  relates  that  at  five  years  of  age  : 

"  I  had  read  my  Bible  and  Testament,  from  Genesis  to  Malachi, 
and  from  St.  Matthew  to  Revelation."  And,  young  as  he  was,  he 
had  read  critically,  and  highly  disapproved  of  David.  He  says  :  "  My 
Bible  told  me  that  he  rebelled  against  his  King ;  that  he  placed  one 
of  his  officers  in  battle  where  he  knew  he  would  be  killed,  in  order 
that  he  might  have  that  officer's  wife  for  himself;  and  that  he  did 
many  things  which  in  any  other  man  had  been  sinful."  He  relates 
that  he  had  also  got  through  all  the  ordinary  juvenile  literature  of 
that  day,  both  prose  and  rhyme. 
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And  now  that  he  had  reached  five  years  of  age,  and  had  akeady 
devoured  all  the  learning  to  be  obtained  at  his  first  school,  his  father 
placed  him  under  a  learned  tutor  who  had  been  in  the  household  of 
the  Earl  of  Faversham,  and  he  began  to  practice  penmanship,  and  to 
study  grammar,  geography,  elocution,  mathematics,  and  other  sciences, 
and  to  read  Homer,  Cato,  and  Shakespeare.  He  says  :  "  I  admired, 
I  enjoyed,  I  almost  devoured  the  Iliad,  and  I  entered  into  all  the 
spirit  of  the  poor  blind  author.  I  admired  the  brave  and  courageous 
character  of  Hector ;  but  I  detested  the  bullying  of  Achilles,  and  as 
for  the  gods  and  goddesses,  so  much  was  I  pleased  with  them  that  I 
almost  regretted  those  deities  were  out  of  fashion.  Homer,  with  the 
judicious  instructions  of  my  master,  was  of  much  service  to  me  in 
giving  me  a  knowledge  of  reading  heroic  poetry.  Yet  I  had  one 
fault  of  which  I  did  not  endeavour  to  correct  myself — a.  fault  very 
prevalent  in  young  readers — that  of  reading  too  fast.  I  had  yet  to 
learn  that  best  of  all  directions  : 

*  Learn  to  read  slow  :  all  other  graces 
Will  follow  in  their  proper  places.* 

And  I  thought  that  if  I  could  understand  my  author,  and  give  his 
meaning,  all  ears  might  easily  follow  my  enunciation.  In  fact  I  had 
no  more  mercy  on  the  ears  of  my  auditors  than  upon  my  own  tongue, 
and  it  was  not  until  many  years  afterwards  that  I  learned  how  to 
avoid  this  greatest  of  all  faults  in  readers. 

"  And  now  I  will  just  revert  to  the  only  time  in  which  I  ever  made 
the  least  approach  to  playing  truant.  Thursday  was  then  a  three 
o'clock  day ;  that  is,  we  left  our  studies  an  hour  sooner  than  on  other 
days.  I  had  got  through  numeration,  addition,  and  subtraction,  and 
my  master  copied  out  for  me  the  multiplication  table  for  me  to  learn 
against  next  morning.  Unfortunately  I  had  made  an  engagement 
with  two  companions  to  go  a  bird-nesting  that  afternoon,  and  that 
too  the  only  time  in  my  life  that  I  had  ever  gone  on  such  an  errand. 
I  buttoned  up  the  table  in  my  bosom,  lest  it  should  be  seen  when 
I  went  home,  for  I  very  well  knew  my  father  would  not  let  me 
neglect  my  task.  I  got  my  tea  and  joined  my  companions.  I 
know  not  that  I  ever  passed  a  more  unhappy  afternoon.  I  took 
no  pleasure  in  bird-nesting ;  indeed  I  never  looked  for  a  single  nest. 
My  conscience  kept  up  a  continual  upbraiding,  telling  me  every 
moment  I  was  doing  wrong ;  and  when  I  went  home  I  dared  not 
apply  myself  to  my  task,  lest  the  sight  of  the  paper  might  bring  out 
an  explanation.  I  went  to  bed  very  sorrowful,  for  I  could  not  resolve 
to  face  the  disgrace  that  such  a  neglect  would  bring  upon  me  from  my 
master.  I  passed  an  almost  sleepless  night,  but  resolved  to  rise  early 
and  try  my  utmost  to  commit  my  task  to  memory.  I  set  to  it  heartily, 
and,  before  my  breakfast  was  ready,  had  it  completely  by  heart.  I 
then  told  my  father  what  I  had  done,  and  requested  him  to  hear  if 
I  could  say  it,  when  I  repeated  the  whole  twelve  lines  without  a  single 
error.  He  was  pleased,  but  could  not  help  telling  me  how  much  he 
disapproved  of  my  behaviour  the  day  before,  in  leaving  what  ought 
to  have  been  done  sooner  to  the  very  last  moment  I  had  to  spare. 
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My  master  was  pleased  when  I  repeated  it  to  him  and  thought  it  a 
great  thing  that  I  had  learned  the  whole  in  so  short  a  space  as  one 
afternoon ;  but  when  my  father  informed  him  of  the  real  fact  that  I 
had  got  it  by  heart  in  less  than  an  hour,  he  was  astonished. 

"  This  circumstance,  trivial  in  itself,  had  to  me  important  conse- 
quences. I  had  learned  that  I  possessed  a  remarkably  quick  and 
tenacious  memory,  and  I  felt  proud  to  exercise  it,  and  thus  so  far 
improved  it  that  I  could,  after  having  once  heard  a  song,  or  a  pleasing 
piece  of  poetry,  remember  every  word  of  it.  In  exhibiting  this 
power  my  father  was  always  ready  to  encourage  me,  and  frequently 
(a  practice  I  now  very  much  condemn)  would  make  me  speak  a 
number  of  pieces  before  any  friends  who  might  happen  to  visit  him. 
He,  I  believe,  was  proud  of  his  boy,  but  he  did  not  think  he  was 
then  sowing  the  seeds  of  vanity  which  it  has  cost  many  years  of  care 
and  trouble  to  eradicate." 

The  writer  complains  that  although  grammar  was  taught  at  that 
time,  pupils  were  never  made  to  apply  the  rules  to  practice  in  their 
conversation.     He  says : 

"  It  was  not  until  Lindley  Murray  brought  out  his  grammar  that  it 
was  thought  of  being  applied  to  practice.  Like  other  things  it  went 
by  extremes,  and  then  grammar,  with  its  parsing,  its  construing,  etc., 
soon  took  more  time  in  most  schools  than  more  important  things. 
To  write  and  speak  correctly  was  then  nothing  unless  the  pupil  could 
reduce  every  word  to  its  rule  of  government,  and  parse  accurately  a 
sentence,  even  if  he  did  not  understand  its  meaning.  When,  many 
years  afterwards,  I  began  to  study  the  French  language,  I  found  the 
necessity  of  making  a  groundwork  of  English  grammar,  and  often 
thought  of  the  advice  in  the  quaint  lines : 

*  Let  all  the  foreign  tongues  alone 
Till  you  can  read  and  write  your  own.*" 

\Vhile  still  very  young  this  Arthur  Jewitt  studied  navigation  and 
astronomy.  He  made  himself  complete  master  of  the  globes,  of 
which  he  writes:  "I  can  never  forget  the  pleasure  I  experienced  in 
learning  the  use  of  the  globes.  A  new  world  was  opened  to  my  view, 
my  mind  expanded,  and  I  read,  almost  devoured  every  work  I  could 
lay  my  hands  upon  which  treated  of  geography  and  astronomy,  and  to 
this  pleasing  study  must  I  attribute  many  of  my  lucubrations  in  after 
life.  Indeed  I  feel  that  there  is  no  branch  of  learning  so  well 
calculated  to  awaken  the  dormant  faculties  as  the  use  of  the  globes 
when  properly  understood.  I  soon  became  an  adept  and  took  to  the 
teaching  of  the  globes  to  young  men  of  twice  and  three  times  my  own 
age.     I  thus  became  a  teacher  in  very  early  life." 

In  due  time  this  Arthur  Jewitt,  the  father  of  Llewellynn  Jewitt, 
was,  as  the  reader  already  knows,  bound  apprentice  to  his  father,  the 
third  Arthur  of  this  record,  although  he  disliked  the  business  of  the 
cutler,  and  would  fain  have  devoted  himself  entirely  to  literature  and 
the  acquisition  and  teaching  of  science.  During  business  hours  he 
honestly  and  faithfully  did  his  duty  to  his  father ;  but  his  own  time 
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he  devoted  entirely  to  his  favourite  pursuits.  During  his  apprentice- 
ship he  wrote  songs  which  became  popular  ditties  in  the  streets  and 
alehouses  of  Sheffield,  and  prologues  which  were  recited  on  the  stage 
and  received  tumultuous  applause.  His  rule  was  to  retire  to  bed  at 
twelve  o'clock  at  night  and  rise  at  five.  He  especially  devoted 
himself  to  mathematics,  on  which  he  subsequently  became  the  author 
of  several  treatises.  He  joined  a  learned  schoolmaster  named 
Richardson,  who  kept  a  large  and  successful  school  at  that  time  in 
Sheffield,  both  day-school  and  night-school,  and  at  this  night-school 
young  Arthur  Jewitt  became  assistant  teacher.  He  complained 
strongly  of  the  wilful  abstruseness  of  the  great  mathematical  writers 
which  he  had  to  consult,  and  said  : 

"  Here  let  me  observe  that  I  have  always  found  our  first-rate 
scientific  men,  in  whatever  they  have  written,  have  studied  to  show 
themselves  as  masters  to  other  scientific  men ;  but  they  have  not 
known  how,  or  they  have  considered  it  beneath  their  notice,  to  give 
instruction  to  the  ignorant.  This  is  the  case  at  the  present  day,  and 
we  find  our  greatest  mathematicians  rather  striving  to  obscure  than 
elucidate,  whatever  they  write  upon.  For  a  proof  I  would  only  refer 
to  the  publications  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  o(  Knowledge ; 
their  mathematical  treatises,  though  written  by  men  of  undoubted 
talent,  are  totally  useless  for  those  for  whom  it  is  presumed  they  were 
intended." 

There  is  here  a  gap  in  the  record  of  the  recollections  of  Llewellynn 
Jewitt's  father,  and  he  makes  a  note,  dated  December  2nd,  1847, 
stating  that  he  has  been  travelling  about  and  making  prolonged  visits 
to  his  children  in  Lancashire,  Sheffield,  and  London.  And  this  gap 
will  furnish  good  opportunity  to  insert  a  recollection  of  his,  which  he 
had  written  as  a  separate  document  nearly  twenty  years  previously. 
It  was  on  the  7th  of  March,  1828,  that  Arthur  Jewitt  wrote  a 
lengthy  recollection  of  his  wedding  from  which  I  quote  the  brief 
following:  "On  this  day  fifty-six  years  ago  I  made  my  first  appearance 
on  the  stage  of  this  world,  and,  having  played  the  various  parts 
between  infancy  and  manhood,  on  this  same  day  thirty-five  years  ago 
I  undertook  the  arduous  character  of  a  husband.  How  soon  I  may 
be  called  upon  to  make  my  exit  I  know  not.  The  morning  of 
my  wedding-day  was  frosty,  and  a  slight  snow  covered  the  ground, 
as  it  did  this  morning.  My  beloved  partner  was  about  two-months 
turned  of  twenty,  tall,  fair,  and  plump,  with  that  roseate  glow  on 
her  virgin  cheek  which  betokens  health,  and  is  the  true  and  proper 
companion  of  modesty  and  innocence.  For  myself,  conceive  a 
slender  stripling,  just  emancipated  from  an  apprenticeship  the  term 
of  which  the  law  had  fixed,  devotedly — without  one  wish  to  try  the 
pleasures  of  a  bachelor's  life, — devotedly,  I  say,  rushing  forward 
to  another  thraldom  of  unlimited  duration,  reckless  of  the  world 
— its  frowns,  its  malice,  its  deceits,  and  venturing  with  his  new 
companion  to  brave  every  forthcoming  trouble.  Conceive  a  youth  of 
this  kind,  clean-shaved,  his  well-powdered  hair  hanging  in  flowing 
ringlets  on  his  shoulders,  and  his  poor  pitiful  person  ornamented,  as 
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is  generally  the  case  with  that  self-devoted  victim,  a  brid^oom.  See 
him  with  his  Patty  on  his  arm,  and  her  sisters  walking  supported  by 
his  brother  and  his  friends;  the  bride  all  blushes,  the  bridegroom 
simpering  at  every  step,  and  every  passer-by,  I  mean  all  who  thought 
us  worth  notice,  smiling  in  pity  at  our  undertaking — and  you  will  see 
that  my  wedding,  so  far  at  least,  very  much  resembled  what  we  see 
at  this  time.     .     .     . 

"  I  had,  of  course,  seen  her  the  previous  evening,  and  after  she 
had  completed  her  spinning,  and  had  reeled  her  yam,  arranged  the 
time  of  meeting  in  the  morning.  Agreeably  to  my  promise — though, 
perhaps,  a  little  behind  the  time,  owing  to  the  tardiness  of  the  barber 
who  had  to  dress  my  hair,  who  had  forgotten,  many  years  ago,  the 
nature  of  wedding  haste — I  and  my  friend  went  to  fetch  the  bride, 
who,  on  her  part  had  been  vibrating  betwixt  hope  and  fear,  her 
mother,  by  way  of  comfort,  observing — *  There  will  be  no  wedding 
to-day.'  As  soon  as  we  were  in  sight  her  face  brightened  up,  and 
receiving  us  with  one  of  those  bewitching  smiles  which  at  that  time 
were  so  natural  to  her,  she  bade  us  *Good  morning,'  and  slipped 
upstairs  to  put  on  her  bonnet  She  was  quickly  ready  to  accompany 
us,  and  she  crossed  her  father's  threshold  with  a  sensation  she  had 
never  before  experienced  when  leaving  home.  She  was  abandoning 
the  spot  where  her  helpless  infancy  had  been  sustained;  she  was 
leaving  those  dear  beings  who  had  hitherto  been  her  protectors,  her 
friends,  her  everything.  And  she  was  going  to  place  herself  under 
the  control  of  a  young  inexperienced  man,  once  a  stranger  to  her 
family ;  a  young  man  of  whose  disposition  and  whose  conduct  she 
could  know  but  little ;  who,  instead  of  a  comforter,  might  become  a 
tyrant;  who  must  entail  on  her  through  life  either  happiness  or 
misery  according  to  his  whim  or  caprice.  She  was  about  to  give  up 
her  independence,  her  all,  to  this  man ;  yet  felt  a  confidence  that  he 
would  not  deceive  her.  She  felt  her  happiness  centred  in  him  alone ; 
her  existence  woven  with  his ;  and  she  gave  her  fears  to  the  winds. 
The  affection  of  the  heart  which  abhors  suspicion  could  drive  away 
every  discouraging  idea,  and  animate  her  with  courage  to  go  through 
the  ordeal ;  and  an  ordeal  it  is.  Yet  it  is  possible,  even  with  all  the 
blandishments  of  the  world,  all  the  burning  ploughshares  of  trouble, 
of  distress,  of  wretchedness,  of  sickness,  or  of  pain,  to  pass  through 
it  unhurt,  and  at  the  end  of  five-and-thirty  years  (I  dare  not  say  longer) 
for  both  husband  and  wife  to  feel  more  true  affection  for  each  other 
than  on  the  day  when  their  hands  were  first  united. 

"  At  church  we  behaved  as  young  brides  and  bridegrooms  generally 
do.  We  experienced  an  odd  sort  of  feeling,  and  we  conducted  our- 
selves awkwardly.  The  lesson  was  a  new  one,  and,  perhaps,  being 
too  intent  on  performing  our  parts  well,  we  happened  to  hit  on  the 
opposite  extreme.  The  service  ended,  I  turned  to  salute  my  blushing 
bride,  and  after  the  requisite  signing,  etc.,  we  proceeded  to  my  father's. 
This,  I  should  observe,  was  a  little  before  twelve  o'clock,  for  though 
we  had  got  to  the  church  soon  after  eight,  no  clergyman  could  make 
it  convenient  to  come  near  us  until  eleven.    We  were  therefore  almost 
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three  hours  locked  up  in  the  church  on  a  cold  frosty  day,  and  yet  we 
kept  steadfastly  the  whole  time  in  the  mind  to  be  married ;  not  but 
that  the  bride  and  her  youngest  sister  cried  bitterly  at  times — most 
likely  at  the  vexation  of  being  so  long  delayed  ;  or,  perhaps,  from  the 
aching  of  their  fingers,  neither  of  them  having  anything  on  her  hands 
and  arms  but  a  pair  of  mits — ^an  ill-contrived  kind  of  gloves  which 
leave  the  fingers  exposed  to  the  cold  air. 

"  In  the  afternoon  we  proceeded  to  Crooke's  Moor,  when  a  gentle- 
man who  lived  neighbour  to  my  father-in-law,  sent  an  invitation  to 
the  bride,  the  bridegroom,  and  all  their  friends  to  come  immediately 
to  his  house  and  hold  the  wedding  there.  This  invitation  was 
accepted,  and  we  all — a  goodly  company — forthwith  adjourned  to  Mr. 
Owen's,  and  were  joined  by  a  number  of  the  young  people  of  either 
sex  from  the  village.  We  employed  the  remainder  of  the  day  in 
playing  at  football,  shuttle-cock,  and  other  rustic  games  at  present  not 
so  much  in  fashion  as  they  were  about  that  time. 

"I  should  like  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  we  spent  the 
evening,  but  that  would  be,  perhaps,  too  uninteresting.  I  would  say 
who  got  the  ring  out  of  the  posset  pot,  and,  consequently,  what  happy 
pair  were  to  be  next  cemented  together ;  but  they  would  be  perfectly 
unknown  to  the  reader,  and,  perhaps,  may  not  now  be  in  the  land  of 
the  living  ;  for  the  lapse  of  five-and-thirty  years  makes  strange  havoc 
in  the  leases  of  life.  Many  who  then  were  full  of  joy,  pleasure,  and 
hilarity ;  many  who  looked  to  an  almost  interminable  existence,  now 
sleep  in  peace,  all  but  forgotten  :  and  those  voices  which  then  enter- 
tained the  company  with  *  The  Woodman,'  *  Maria,'  *  Betty  Black- 
berry,' *  The  Farmer,'  or  *  Old  Plato,'  have  for  the  greater  part  been 
long  mute  ;  and,  with  the  good  old  host — at  that  time  suffering  under 
a  severe  attack  of  the  gout,  but  who  could  enter  with  all  the  ardour 
of  youth  into  the  spirit  of  our  enjoyment — have  long  been  placed 
beneath  the  sod.  Such  is  the  frail  tenure  by  which  mortality  holds 
its  existence.     .     .     . 

"The  evening  was  spent  as  pleasantly  as  such  evenings  usually 
are.  We  bad  plenty  of  singing,  plenty  of  romping,  plenty  of  dancing, 
and  quite  plenty  of  allusive  jokes,  some  of  them  indeed  very  plain 
to  be  understood,  and  of  which  the  female  part  would  affect  to 
be  ignorant ;  unless  they  tried  another  piece  of  affectation,  that  of 
appearing  not  to  have  heard  them.  The  bride  kept  up  her  colour  till 
I  should  think  her  cheeks  were  sore  with  the  continued  burning.  .  . 
The  *  cushion '  dance  was  ended ;  the  old  gentleman,  who  had  joined 
in  it,  had  resumed  his  seat ;  the  company  were  all  preparing  for 
another  dance,  and  one  gentleman,  fearful  of  being  deprived  of  the 
company  of  the  bride,  insisted  on  having  her  hand  in  his,  when, 
perhaps  by  accident,  all  the  candles  became  extinguished  as  the  friend 
who  performed  the  part  of  the  fiddler  struck  up  the  music,  and  I  in 
the  dark  slipping  another  hand  within  Mr.  C.'s,  took  my  partner  and 
slipped  off  with  her  out  of  the  house,  and  we  made  the  best  of  our 
way  to  our  own  hitherto  uninhabited  dwelling.    We  had  stolen  away, 
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for  we   had  been   threatened  with  the  custom   of  'Throwing  the 
Stocking.'    This  we  wished  to  avoid,  and  our  *  ruse '  succeeded. 

"Such  was  my  wedding-day,  on  the  7th  of  March,  1793 — a,  day 
which  I  shall  never  forget  so  long  as  *  Memory  holds  his  seat.'  Since 
that  period  my  Patty  and  I  have  experienced  many  troubles,  many 
vicissitudes.  We  have  suffered  from  false  friends,  and  from  declared 
enemies ;  and,  perhaps,  too,  from  the  want  of  experience,  as  will 
always  be  the  case  with  a  young  couple.  But  these  sufferings  have 
cemented  us  more  firmly  to  each  other.  We  are  blessed  with  a  family 
of  which  any  parent  might  be  proud ;  and  we  have  now  only  one 
wish — that  our  sons  and  our  daughters  may  be  as  happy  as  they 
deserve,  both  in  this  world  and  the  next.     A.  Jewitt." 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 


ARTHUR  JEWin's  NEW  START  IN  LIFE  AFTER  HIS  HAPPY  MARRIAGE. 
— A  PLEASANT  SURPRISE  AND  A  LONG  WALK. — HE  BEATS  THE 
LONDON  STAGE  COACH  IN  A  WALK  OF  NINE  MILES. — A  GLOOMY 
AND  PERILOUS  UNDERTAKING  BECOMES  A  BRIGHT  SUCCESS. — A 
DROWNING  MOUSE  IN  A  BASIN  OF  MILK  LEADS  TO  SERIOUS  CON- 
SEQUENCES.— A  ROMANTIC  MARRIAGE,  AND  AGAIN  A  HAPPY  ONE. 
— PICTURES  OF  THE  BEAUTY  AND  NOBILITY  OF  HUMAN  NATURE, 
AND  ALSO  OF   ITS   MEANNESS. — "HOME!    HOME!   SWEET   HOME!" 


RTHUR  JEWITT  writes  in  his  biographical  book, 
under  date  January  25th,  1849:  "When  I  commenced 
this  book  it  was  with  an  intention  of  relating  in  a 
connected  narrative  some  of  the  principal  events  of 
my  life.  To  the  period  of  my  marriage  I  have  in 
some  measure  adhered  to  my  intention,  though  with  many  breaks  and 
chasms  in  the  times  of  my  >vriting.  I  now  begin  to  ask  myself  for 
what  purpose  I  am  taking  the  trouble.  I  find  no  one  takes  any 
interest  in  what  I  write,  or  indeed  in  anything  that  I  do ;  and  I  feel 
convinced  that  no  one  will  give  my  manuscript  a  reading.  I  have 
therefore  now  resolved  to  change  my  mode  of  proceeding,  and  if  I 
do  continue  to  write  as  a  means  of  passing  the  time,  which  always 
lies  heavily  on  my  hands,  I  will  confine  myself  to  a  few  unconnected 
recollections  and  observations,  as  they  from  time  to  time  occur  to 
my  mind,  whether  relative  to  myself  personally,  to  places  I  have 
known,  to  persons  with  whom  I  have  been  acquainted,  or  to  scenes 
which  I  have  witnessed.  Such  a  series  of  sketches  might  not, 
perhaps,  be  improperly  entitled  'Recollections,  Lucubrations,  and 
Observations  of  an  Old  Man.'  Perhaps,  if  I  live  to  attain  the  age  of 
fourscore,  of  which  I  want  but  three  years,  *01d  Man*  might  be 
changed  for  *  Octogenarian.'  " 

Then  we  learn  that  just  two  months  after  his  marriage  Arthur 
Jewitt,  abandoning  for  ever  the  lucrative  business  of  a  Sheffield 
manufacturer,  opened  an  academy  at  Chesterfield,  offering  instruction 
in  all  the  sciences.  Having  done  all  the  usual  advertising,  he  went 
alone  to  Chesterfield  to  open  his  school  on  the  6th  of  May,  leaving 
his  wife  at  Sheffield  until  he  saw  what  came  of  his  Chesterfield 
adventure.     There  were  already  two  schools  in  Chesterfield,  and  he 
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speaks  of  himself  as  the  intruder,  regarded  by  the  other  schoolmasters 
as  "a  rash  unthinking  young  fellow,  who  would  soon  be  obliged  to 
give  up  the  attempt."    The  first  day  brought  him  only  one  scholar. 

"At  four  I  closed  my  school ;  that  is,  I  bolted  the  door  and  locked 
the  house  door  and  then  went  to  my  lodgings  and  took  tea,  and  then  a 
walk  into  the  town  and  the  fields  to  pass  away  the  time  and  reflect  on 
my  propitious  opening  and  the  splendid  prospect  which  awaited  me. 
My  cogitations  were  not  of  the  most  comfortable  kind,  for  I  found 
myself  a  complete  stranger  in  the  place  without  a  friend  with  whom  I 
might  confer.  I  had  left  my  wife  behind  me,  and  she  had  to  pass  the 
weary  time  sometimes  at  our  own  house,  or  at  the  dwelling  of  her  own 
parents  or  mine.  I  felt  for  her,  and  almost  repented  the  step  I  had 
taken,  instead  of  depending  on  my  trade.  But  the  die  was  cast. 
There  was  no  retreat,  and  therefore  I  had  only  to  make  up  my  mind 
to  await  the  event. 

"  The  next  morning  I  added  two  more  pupils  to  my  list,  and  these 
three  formed  the  whole  of  my  school  for  the  remainder  of  the  week, 
and  on  Saturday  I  set  off  to  Sheffield  to  give  my  wife  and  friends  an 
account  of  my  wonderful  success. 

**  On  Monday  morning  I  again  left  Sheffield  early,  and  reached  my 
school  in  proper  time  for  opening,  sat  myself  down  at  my  desk,  and 
presently  added  two  more  to  my  number  of  scholars.  With  these  I 
had  to  be  contented  the  second  week. 

**  On  the  third  Monday  my  school  increased  to  seven.  But  on  the 
fourth  Monday  the  favourable  reports  of  the  parents  of  those  I  had, 
and  my  apparent  determination  to  persevere,  resulted  in  a  total  of 
over  a  score  of  pupils,  and  the  week  following  they  came  in  almost 
by  droves." 

So  here  is  the  true  dawn  of  success,  independence  and  happiness 
for  the  loving  young  couple,  and  they  begin  to  plan  for  their  removal 
from  Shefllield  to  Chesterfield.  But,  before  it  is  too  late,  the  young 
wife  plans  a  pleasant  surprise  for  the  now  successful  schoolmaster, 
who  says  :  "  I  recollect  one  of  these  Saturday  afternoons,  when  I  had 
left  school  at  twelve  o^clock,  and  was  on  my  way  to  Sheffield,  I  met 
on  Whittington  Moor,  at  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Chesterfield, 
my  wife  and  her  twin  sister  Mary,  who  had  intended  to  surprise  me 
before  I  left  the  school,  but  who  were  rather  later  than  they  intended. 
I  turned  back  with  them  to  Chesterfield,  showed  them  our  future 
habitation,  took  them  round  the  town,  and  then  to  tea," 

Before  they  sat  down  to  this  tea,  these  twin  girls,  Martha  and  Mary, 
the  mother  and  aunt  of  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  had  done  a  walk  of  about 
eighteen  miles  already  that  day,  and  had  about  fourteen  more  miles 
before  them  to  walk  that  evening,  for  they  had  not  gone  direct  from 
Sheffield  to  Chesterfield,  nor  were  they  going  back  direct.  Yet 
Arthur  Jewitt  declares  that  his  wife  was  not  much  used  to  walking,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  estimates  this  walk  at  about  thirty-two  miles. 
Such  a  walking  feat  by  twin  sisters  must  be  uncommon. 
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Arthur  Jewitt  himself  must  have  been  a  good  walker.  He  relates 
that  when  he  had  occasion  to  go  to  Sheffield,  some  days  successively, 
he  walked  there  from  Chesterfield,  a  distance  of  thirteen  miles,  after 
the  close  of  the  school,  and  back  again  in  the  morning,  starting  at 
five  o'clock,  and  "  I  remember  that  in  returning  the  next  morning  to 
Chesterfield,  the  coach,  which  then  ran  to  London,  overtook  me  in 
Derbyshire-lane,  and  feeling  very  much  tired  with  over-exertion,  I 
asked  the  coachman  what  I  must  give  him  for  a  ride  to  Chesterfield. 
He  answered,  *  Three  shillings/  *  Three  shillings  ! '  said  I,  for  a  ride 
of  nine  miles?'  He  saucily  said  he  would  take  no  less.  *Well, 
then,'  I  replied,  *  I  shall  walk ;  and  I  tell  you  this,  I  will  be  in 
Chesterfield  before  you.'  He  laughed  at  me,  and  the  passengers 
laughed ;  but,  somehow,  I  felt  my  spirits  revive,  my  fatigue  went  off, 
and,  feeling  a  pride  in  not  being  worse  than  my  word,  I  put  the 
best  foot  foremost,  and  had  actually  entered  the  town  when  the  coach 
came  up.  The  coachman,  heartily  ashamed,  called  out  and  told  me 
that  rather  than  I  should  thus  have  disgraced  him,  he  wished  he  had 
let  me  ride  for  nothing  ;  and  that  he  would  at  any  time  give  me  a  lift. 
I  never  put  his  promise  to  the  proof.  This  may  be  thought  a  piece 
of  idle  boasting  by  those  who  know  not  now  what  the  roads  were 
then.  That  between  Sheffield  and  Chesterfield,  although  the  regular 
road  to  London,  was  in  such  a  state  as  no  one  now  can  comprehend. 
At  little  more  than  a  mile  from  Sheffield  commenced  a  hill  called 
Derbyshire-lane,  which  very  soon  became  very  steep,  and  continued 
so  for  more  than  a  mile ;  then  there  was  a  short  level,  perhaps  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  when  the  road  lay  down  a  hill  much  steeper  than 
that  already  passed,  and,  without  twenty  yards  of  level,  ran  up  the 
other  side  equally  as  steep.  From  the  summit — the  village  of  Little 
Norton — it  continued  level  till  within  about  half-a-mile  of  Coal  Aston, 
when,  encountering  another  hill,  it  had  a  down  run  to  Dronfield, 
whence  it  continued  comparatively  level  until  it  passed  through 
Unston.  It  then  ran  up  another  hill  and  down  till  it  reached  the  foot 
of  Whittington  Hill,  a  long  hill  terminating  at  the  top  of  the  village 
of  Whittington,  when  descending  to  Whittington  Moor  it  became 
nearly  level  to  Chesterfield.  Such  was  the  road  in  regard  to  its 
unevenness,  with  not  one  complete  mile  of  level  ground  till  we  get  to 
Whittington  Moor ;  add  to  this  the  wretched  state  in  which  the  roads 
were  kept,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  I  had  not  so  much  to  contend 
with  as  would  at  first  appear.  It  will  scarcely  be  believed,  yet  it  is  no 
less  a  fact,  that  in  some  parts  of  the  road,  and  particularly  in  that 
part  called  Dyche-lane,  the  ruts  were  more  than  two  feet  deep,  and 
the  path  in  the  middle — ^for  the  horses  were  forced  to  follow  each 
other's  footsteps — was  either  a  foot  deep  in  mud,  or  too  stiff  when 
partly  dried  up  to  permit  any  horse  or  carriage  to  proceed  at  more 
than  a  foot's  pace.  When  mended  it  was  always  with  large  unbroken 
stones,  almost  large  enough  to  overturn  a  carriage  when  the  wheel 
encountered  one  in  a  deep  rut.  Such  was  the  road,  and  such  the 
progress  that  a  coach  could  make,  that  I  felt  certain  it  could  not  reach 
Chesterfield  in  so  short  a  time  as  I  could,  especially  as  I,  knowing 
the  country,  could  cut  off  some  of  the  worst  by  taking  footpaths  across 
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the  fields.  The  road  is  now  much  altered  and  improved.  Its 
direction  has  been  changed,  and  the  most  rugged  and  steep  of  the 
hills  cut  off.  Dyche-lane  is  struck  out  of  the  route  as  well  ais  Coal 
Aston  and  Whittington,  and  it  is  now  equal  in  condition  to  most 
other  roads  in  the  kingdom  " 

Thus  wrote  Llewellynn  Jewitfs  father  thirty-nine  years  ago,  his 
recollections  of  fifty-six  years  previous  to  that.  His  description  of  the 
hilly  bad  road  between  Sheffield  and  Chesterfield  renders  the  thirty- 
two  mile  walk  of  the  twin  girls  still  more  remarkable. 

The  school  prospered  exceedingly,  but  in  a  few  months  the  young 
husband  had  a  terrible  trial  in  the  dangerous  illness  of  his  beloved 
wife,  brought  on  by  a  fright  She  had  a  great  horror  of  snakes, 
which  she  had  been  told  sometimes  found  their  way  into  the  cellars 
of  Chesterfield.  One  day  she  found  a  drowning  mouse  in  a  basin  of 
milk  brought  up  from  the  cellar,  and  taking  it  to  be  a  snake  was  very 
greatly  shocked.  Being  in  that  condition  in  which  a  fright  is  attended 
with  danger,  she  was  taken  suddenly  ill.  Her  husband  writes  of  .the 
event  that  "  it  nearly  cost  her  her  life,  and  made  me  the  most  unhappy 
of  husbands." 

He  speaks  of  the  people  of  Chesterfield  as  being  remarkably  friendly 
and  generous,  the  parents  of  the  pupils  constantly  sending  the  young 
couple  presents  in  kind,  and  says ;  "  I  know  not  whether  the  practice 
is  now  continued  in  country  places  of  presenting  now  and  then  a 
goose,  or  anything  that  might  be  thought  to  please  the  master  and 
mistress.  It  was  then  followed  to  a  great  extent  and  was  of  no  little 
service  in  the  housekeeping  department,  besides  increasing  the  good 
feeling  which  ought  to  subsist  between  parents  and  teachers.  We  were 
well  looked  upon,  and  the  oftener  we  could  contrive  to  visit  and  take 
tea  with  them,  the  better  we  were  received.  Our  school  prospered 
and  we  were  much  respected." 

Arthur  Jewitt  must  have  been  pretty  well  up  in  his  French,  which 
is  the  more  remarkable  seeing  that  he  had  never  been  in  France,  nor 
had  any  French  companion  from  whom  to  acquire  the  pronunciation. 
The  Mayor  of  Chesterfield,  Mr.  Elam,  wished  his  sons  to  be  taught 
French,  but  required  first  that  the  master  should  undergo  an  examina- 
tion by  a  French  lady  who  was  governess  to  the  children  of  a  baronet 
residing  not  far  away.  They  met  at  a  family  party,  the  governess 
speaking  in  English  and  Arthur  Jewitt  answering  in  French,  "  and  so 
far  succeeded  as  to  obtain  a  report  from  her  that  I  was  extremely 
qualified  for  a  teacher  of  French." 

The  year  after  the  establishment  of  the  school  at  Chesterfield 
Arthur  Jewitt  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Clarke  and  his  family,  of 
Sutton  Hall,  about  five  miles  from  Chesterfield,  and  this  is  the  "recol- 
lection "  which  he  records  about  them : 

"  Sutton  Hall  was  built  by,  and  was  once  the  residence  of,  the  Earl 
of  Scarsdale.  It  came,  I  think,  by  purchase  into  the  family  of  Clarke. 
Of  this  family  was  the  Mr.  Clarke  who  contested  the  election  for  a 
Knight  of  the  Shire  with  the  family  of  Harpur,  and  who  carried  the 
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election.  Such  a  contest  had  never  before,  and  I  believe  has  never 
since,  been  known  in  Derbyshire.  This  Mr.  Clarke,  I  think,  had  two 
sons  and  a  daughter.  The  two  sons  both  died  unmarried,  and  it  was 
willed  that  in  that  event  Miss  Clarke  must  either  marry  a  Clarke,  or 
her  cousin — Mr.  Kinnersley,  of  Staffordshire ;  on  the  failure  of  which 
conditions  the  estate  was  to  go  to  Mr.  Kinnersley.  She  refused  her 
cousin,  and  meeting  with  an  Irish  barrister,  of  the  name  of  Job  Hart 
Price,  and,  they  loving  one  another,  he  took  the  name  of  Clarke,  and 
became  her  husband.  Kinnersley  now  laid  claim  to  the  estate,  and, 
after  many  years  of  litigation,  the  suit  was  determined  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Clarke.  But,  though  he  gained  the  trial,  the  expenses  had  almost 
brought  him  to  ruin.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarke  came  to  live  at  Sutton 
Hall,  put  all  the  estate  into  the  hands  of  trustees,  to  pay  off  the 
demands  of  the  lawyers,  and  limited  themselves  to  an  expenditure  of 
;;^2,ooo  a  year  till  all  was  settled."     Of  them  Arthur  Jewitt  vvTites : 

"  If  any  family  was  ever  a  blessing  to  its  neighbourhood,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clarke  were  to  the  surrounding  villages.  They  were  all  but 
idolized  by  their  poor  neighbours,  for  they  were  never  weary  of  doing 
good ;  and  their  company  was  sought  for  by  all  the  leading  families 
round  about.  As  master  and  mistress  their  only  fault  was  too  much 
indulgence  of  their  servants,  making  them  almost  forget  their  relative 
duties.  When  without  visitors  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarke  would  often 
direct  their  servants  to  invite  their  friends  or  relatives  to  a  dance  in 
the  evening,  and  refreshments,  leaving  the  house  at  their  sole  disposal, 
except  the  library  or  a  suite  of  rooms  to  which  they  would  retire, 
leaving  their  company  at  perfect  liberty  to  enjoy  themselves  in  their 
own  way,  and  feeling  happy  to  observe — as  they  sometimes  did  by 
stealth  and  unperceived — the  pleasure  and  happiness  of  the  company." 

These  excellent  people  had  a  son,  whose  name  was  Godfrey,  who 
inherited  their  generous  nature.  There  was  a  Mr.  Blank  who  had 
frequent  business  at  the  hall,  and  who,  his  residence  being  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  used  to  make  his  calls  on  a  pony.  One  day  he 
arrived  on  foot,  and  young  Godfrey  asked  why  he  had  not  brought 
his  pony.  The  reply  was  that  Winifred,  the  Welsh  pony,  had  taken  it 
into  his  head  to  bolt  right  away,  and  much  search  had  lead  to  no 
recapture,  and  he  was  considered  beyond  recovery.  The  child 
Godfrey  immediately  went  to  his  father,  and  told  him  how  poor  Mr. 
B.  had  lost  his  pony. 

"*Well,  Godfrey,'  said  the  father,  *what  can  be  done?  Mr.  B. 
must  have  another  pony.  What  will  you  give  him  towards  buying 
one?*  *  Why,  papa,' answered  the  generous  boy,  *  I  have  five  guineas; 
I  will  give  Mr.  B.  that.*  *  Good  boy,'  said  the  father,  *  you  shall  give 
it  him,'  and  Godfrey  immediately  fetched  a  five-guinea  bank  bill,  and 
gave  it  to  him.  Godfrey  Clarke  was  little  more  than  eight  years  old  at 
that  time — a,  fine  promising  boy,  full  of  goodness  and  generosity. 
Indeed,  I  know  not  how  he  could  be  otherwise,  for  his  father  and 
mother  were  the  personifications  of  all  that  was  kind  and  generous, 
and  his  sister — about  two  years  younger — already  manifested  the 
same  spirit,  and  was,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  all  goodness." 
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These  children  became  the  pupils  of  Arthur  Jewitt.  The  value  of 
these  little  portrayals  lies  in  the  circumstance  that  they  are  all  facts ; 
and  they  may  possibly  come  under  the  notice  of  the  descendants  of 
these  good  people,  to  their  great  joy. 

Another  happy  friendship  extended  to  the  young  couple  in  their 
early  start  in  Chesterfield,  was  that  of  a  Mrs.  Femell,  a  wealthy  widow, 
whose  children  became  the  pupils  of  Arthur  Jewitt,  and  whose  resi- 
dence was  a  beautiful  place  called  Spring  House,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  Chesterfield.     Of  her  he  writes : 

"  Mrs.  Femell  was  a  good-looking  lady  of  between  forty  and  fifty 
[in  1793],  who  had  once  been  remarkably  handsome.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  the  name  of  Adlington, 
and,  as  farmers'  daughters  at  that  time,  unlike  those  of  the  present 
day,  assisted  their  parents  in  the  cultivation  of  the  farm.  Miss 
Adlington,  whenever  her  services  were  necessary,  was  to  be  seen  per- 
forming some  of  the  regular  work  in  the  fields.  In  an  occupation  of 
this  kind,  either  in  hoeing  or  pulling  turnips,  she  attracted  the  notice 
of  a  gentleman,  a  stranger,  who  was  riding  along  the  lane,  I  know 
not  what  was  her  principal  attraction,  but  this  gentleman  felt  that  she 
only  could  make  him  happy.  He  enquired  in  the  neighbourhood 
concerning  her,  and  heard  nothing  but  an  excellent  report  in  her 
favour.  Resolving  to  see  her,  and,  if  possible,  to  make  her  his  wife, 
he  inserted  an  advertisement  in  the  Derby  Meratry^  stating  that  a 
gentleman  was  in  want  of  lodgings  at  a  creditable  farmhouse  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chesterfield,  and,  from  his  previous  information,  so 
confined  his  enquiries  that  no  person  but  Mr.  Adlington  could  properly 
answer  it.  He  then  became  a  lodger,  or  rather  a  boarder  at  that 
farmhouse,  and  thus  gained  an  opportunity  of  making  himself 
acquainted  with  the  manners  and  disposition  of  the  object  of  his 
admiration.  With  these  he  was  so  well  satisfied  that  one  cold  wintei^s 
evening,  when  Miss  Adlington  came  in  from  the  turnip  field,  almost 
overdone  with  cold,  but,  out  of  respect  to  the  guest,  crept  to  the 
farther  side  of  the  room,  at  a  great  distance  from  the  fire,  then  the 
gentleman  asked  her  to  come  and  sit  beside  him,  and,  to  the  great 
surprise  of  herself  and  her  father,  declared  his  love.  He  was  so  well 
received  that  in  a  short  time  she  became  Mrs.  Burgoigne  Femell,  and 
the  estate  of  Spring  House  was  purchased  for  their  residence.  How 
many  years  they  lived  together  I  do  not  know ;  but  this  I  can  affirm, 
that  at  the  time  I  knew  her  Mrs.  Femell  was  a  blessing  to  the  country 
round,  beloved  by  the  poor,  and  respected  by  all  who  had  the  pleasure 
of  her  acquaintance." 

Although  the  young  schoolmaster  witnessed  and  experienced  the 
blessings  of  much  of  the  bright,  beautiful  and  generous  side  of  human 
nature,  he  also,  of  course,  came  in  contact  with  the  mean  and  selfish, 
and  he  continues  thus  : 

"  About  this  time,  that  is,  when  I  had  got  a  little  fame  as  a  teacher 
and  a  lover  of  mathematics — though  how  I  had  attained  the  latter 
celebrity  I  do  not  know,  unless  it  was  from  taking  in  the  Lady's^  the 
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Gentleman^ 5^  and  the  British  'Diaries/  publications  that  were  then 
much  in  fashion,  and  answering  some  of  the  questions — about  this 
time  there  called  upon  me  an  old,  I  suppose  I  must  say  gentleman^ 
for  we  have  no  old  men  nowadays,  except  the  inmates  of  a  Union 
Workhouse,  or  the  dependents  on  public  charity.  He  was  a  perfect 
stranger  to  me,  and  his  appearance  was  the  opposite  of  prepossessing. 
He  introduced  himself  as  a  lover  of  mathematics,  but  did  not  say 
where  was  his  residence,  or  what  was  his  occupation.  He  had,  he 
said,  been  many  years  ago  a  surveyor,  had  laid  out  many  roads  and 
planned  a  number  of  gentlemen's  estates,  but  was  careful  not  to 
mention  vjhere  those  estates  lay,  or  which  were  the  roads  he  had  laid 
out.  He  was  acquainted,  at  least  by  name,  with  most  of  the  corres- 
pondents in  the  'Diaries,'  and  had,  he  said,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Coates  of  Wirksworth,  attempted  to  bring  out,  I  think,  a  quarterly 
work  on  the  same  plan  as  the  British^  but  it  had  failed.  He  talked 
much  of  land  surveying,  and  of  some  improvements  he  had  made  in 
it,  but  was  very  cautious  of  saying  anything  that  might  be  of  service 
to  a  young  man  just  starting  in  the  world.  In  my  advertisement  I 
had  professed  to  undertake  the  measuring  of  land,  and  the  planning 
of  estates,  though  I  believe  at  that  time  I  had  scarcely  ever  handled  a 
chain.  But  I  had  got  perfect  in  the  theory  from  studying  many 
authors,  and,  in  particular,  the  large  Mensuration  of  Hutton,  and  I 
thought  a  few  hints  from  a  practical  man  might  be  of  service  to  me. 
But,  as  I  said  before,  he  was  determined  I  should  not  have  any  from 
him,  although  he  became  a  pretty  constant  visitor,  and  never  refused 
to  favour  us  with  his  company  at  dinner  or  tea  two  or  three  times 
a  week. 

"  Now  it  happened  that  Mr.  Browne,  the  surgeon  who  had  attended 
my  wife,  had  purchased  an  estate,  that  is,  a  large  farm,  at  Dore,  a 
village  about  three  or  four  miles  from  Sheffield  on  the  edge  of  the 
East  Moor.  He  wished  me  to  survey  it,  and  make  him  a  plan  of  it, 
and  though  it  was  rather  a  bold  undertaking  for  one  who  had,  perhaps, 
never  measured  even  a  single  field,  I  undertook  the  commission, 
thinking  that  if  Mr.  Shaw  would  go  with  me,  he  would,  if  I  were  at 
a  loss,  set  me  right.  I  took  him  to  my  father's,  where  we  staid  all 
night,  and  the  next  morning  my  father,  my  brother,  Mr.  Shaw  and 
myself,  set  off  for  Dore,  and  after  refreshing  at  Carlton  House,  an  inn 
near  Ecclesall  church  or  chapel,  we  proceeded  to  the  farm.  It  was 
an  old  enclosure  divided  into  many  fields  by  crooked  irregular 
fences,  having  a  homestead  nearer  one  side  than  in  the  centre.  Inex- 
perienced as  I  was  it  presented  difficulties  which  I  almost  thought 
insuperable,  and  I  wished  in  my  own  mind  that  I  had  not  under- 
taken the  commission.  On  the  other  hand  I  considered  that  with 
such  an  assistant  as  Mr.  Shaw,  these  difficulties  might  be  overcome. 
I  therefore,  when  we  had  looked  round  it  and  saw  its  general  shape 
said  :  *  Now  Mr.  Shaw,  as  you  are  an  experienced  surveyor  where 
would  you  advise  me  to  begin  ? '  And  I  received  for  answer :  *  Give 
me  the  job,  and  I  will  tell  you.'  Hurt  at  his  selfishness,  as  he  had 
come  at  my  expense,  without  a  farthing  of  cost  to  himself,  and  had 
professed  himself  a  particular  friend,  my  pride  came  to  my  assistance. 
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I  made  a  rough  sketch  of  the  whole  tract,  on  paper,  and,  calling  to 
mind  a  particular  direction  of  Hutton's,  and  giving  my  brother  one 
end  of  the  chain,  I  drove  a  main  line  through  the  length  of  the  farm, 
and  from  it  measured  perpendiculars  to  all  the  fences,  both  inter 
mediate,  and  to  the  outer  ones,  thus  reducing  the  whole  into  a  series 
of  trapezoids  and  triangles,  and  securing  such  intersections  as  would 
be  necessary  for  making  the  plan.  Shaw  looked  on  much  disappointed, 
without  offering  a  single  word  of  advice  or  encouragement,  but 
inwardly  rejoicing  that  I  should  be  obliged  to  give  it  up.  And 
indeed  I  have  reason  to  think  that  the  method  I  took  was  one  which 
was  utterly  unknown  to  him,  though  he  had  boasted  so  often  and  so 
much  of  his  experience.  I  persevered  with  all  the  care  I  could,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  when  I  got  home,  that  my  plan  and 
my  measurement  agreed  together.  That  is,  the  separate  parts,  when 
added  together,  produced  the  same  sum  as  the  total  of  the  whole 
piece.  I  made  a  finished  plan  for  Mr.  Browne,  with  which  he  was 
much  pleased." 

The  above  instance  of  false  friendship  would  have  been  enough 
for  most  men,  but  Arthur  Jewitt  passed  it  by  and  even  entered  into 
arrangements  with  Shaw  to  jointly  edit  a  mathematical  quarterly,  the 
prospectus  of  which  Arthur  Jewitt  sent  to  the  leading  mathematicians 
of  the  day,  asking  their  advice  and  assistance,  and  he  writes  : 

"  From  all  I  received  encouragement,  and  Dr.  Gregory,  then 
Olinthus  Gregory,  an  usher  in  a  school  at  Yaxley,  wrote  to  me  asking 
my  advice  about  publishing  a  work  on  the  Slide  Rule.  He  was  then 
one  of  the  most  regular  correspondents  of  the  *  Diaries,*  and  I  feel 
sure  had  little  expectation  of  ever  attaining  the  eminence  he  reached 
before  his  death.  Among  the  acquaintance  to  which  this  corres- 
pondence introduced  me,  was  Mr.  Cavil,  master  of  the  school  at 
Beighton,  a  real  lover  of  mathematics.  He  was  much  respected  in 
his  parish  and  intrusted  with  the  general  management  of  its  concerns. 
This  brought  him  frequently  to  the  magistrates'  meetings  at  Chester- 
field, when  he  always  contrived  to  spend  a  little  time  with  me  to 
converse  on  his  favourite  studies.  He  was  a  man  far  advanced  in 
years,  and  afflicted  with  some  disorder  that  obliged  him  to  walk 
almost  double-fold.  Yet  he  was  cheerful  and  never  gave  way  to  idle 
complaints.  Poor  old  Mr.  Cavil !  His  name  occurs  in  the  *  Diaries  * 
of  about  1793-4-5  and  onwards,  as  a  proposer  or  answerer  of 
questions  more  frequently  than  that  of  most  other  correspondents. 
He  really  possessed  that  knowledge  of  which  Mr.  Shaw  only  showed 
the  pretension.  I  recollect  his  showing  and  lending  me  one  book  of 
which  I  have  never  since  seen  a  copy — *The  Key  to  Mathematics 
new  Forged  and  Filed,'  by,  I  think,  John  Oughtred,  which  book  he 
very  much  prized,  and  which  was  in  its  way  a  complete  curiosity.  I 
should  even  at  this  time  much  like  to  see  it  again." 

Luckily  for  Arthur  Jewitt  the  projected  co-editorship  fell  through. 
He  says : 

"In  regard  to  the  establishment  of  the  intended  publication,  I 
found  Shaw's  intention  was  to  saddle  me  with  all  the  expenses,  and 
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himself  to  reap  the  profits.  It  might  be  a  fair  division  certainly,  but  I 
could  not  think  so,  and  finding  that  selfishness  was  his  ruling  passion, 
r  broke  off  our  acquaintanceship,  and  dropped  the  idea  of  becoming 
a  mathematical  editor.  It  would  have  been  well  if  I  had  never  known 
him,  for  he  never  after  omitted  an  opportunity  of  doing  me  an  injury." 

We  come  now  to  the  last  "  Recollection  "  written  in  the  MS.  book 
from  which  I  have  been  quoting.     It  is  headed  : 

"  An  unconnected  Sketch,  as  a  Recollection  of  what  gave  rise  to 
the  annexed  verses. 

"  I  well  remember,  but  cannot  exactly  recollect  in  what  year,  that 
in  one  of  my  Yorkshire  journeys,  I  was  leaving  my  inn  one  morning 
in  Hewden,  when  I  was  attracted  by  the  sound  of  an  Italian's  organ, 
then  giving  out  the  favourite  air  of  *Home,  sweet  home.'     It  was 
played  with  so  much  pathos  "and  truth  of  feeling  that  it  struck  to  my 
heart,  and  *  Home,  sweet  home '  took  full  possession  of  my  soul.     I 
felt  that  I  was  separated  from  my  home  by  a  fearful  distance.     My 
own  fireside  appeared  to  my  view.     I  saw  my  beloved  wife,  and  my 
no  less  beloved  children  at  their  morning  occupations,  and  fancy 
supplied  the  place  of  reality  untih  I  had  nearly  missed  my  road.     The 
tune,  though  the  instrument  was  left  far  behind,  was  still  vibrating  in 
my  ears.     With  my  mind  thus  attuned  to  the  harmony  of  the  instru- 
ment, the  best  of  the  kind  that  I  had  ever  heard,  I  jogged  along, 
giving  a  voice  to  the  following  effusion,  which  I  noted  down  on  my 
arrival  at  the  next  baiting  place.     The  copy  has  since  that  time  been 
thrown,  with  many  other  worthless  papers,  into  a  large  box,  and  was 
only  lately  brought  to  light  by  my  searching  for  another  paper  : 
•HOME!    SWEET    HOME! 
*  By  the  duties  of  life  when  I'm  driven  abroad, 
How  oft  I  conclude  as  I  jog  on  the  road 
That  no  man  from  his  hearth  would  e'er  willingly  roam. 
Had  he  tasted,  like  me,  the  sweet  pleasures  of  home. 

Home  !  home  !  sweet  home  ! 
Had  he  tasted,  like  me,  the  sweet  pleasures  of  home. 

Each^step  brings  new  beauties  of  landscape  to  view ; 
I  see  not  those  beauties ;  Tm  thinking  of  you ! 
Through  regions  unknown  though  Tm  destined  to  roam. 
My  soul  never  wanders,  my  heart  is  at  home. 

Home  !  home  !  sweet  home  ! 
My  soul  never  wanders,  my  heart  is  at  home. 

When  the  rude  storms  of  winter  deform  the  fair  sky, 
When  no  inn,  when  no  cottage — no  shelter — is  nigh, 
CompellM  on  bad  roads  wet  and  weary  to  roam, 
I  sign  with  regret  for  my  far  distant  home. 

Home  !  home  !  sweet  home ! 
I  sigh  with  regret  for  my  far  distant  home. 

When  with  traveling  fatigued,  or  with  business  oppressed, 
I  seek  on  my  bed  the  refreshment  of  rest. 
My  thoughts,  unconfined,  still  excursively  roam, 
And  I  visit  in  dreams  my  wife,  children,  and  home. 

Home  !  home  !  sweet  home  ! 
And  I  visit  in  dreams  my  wife,  children,  and  home.* " 

This  is  the  last  entry  in  the  book. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


THE  RAILWAY  MANIA  AGAIN. — LINCOLN'S  INN. — ^THE  BAR  AND  THE 
PRESS  AT  "variance  DIRE." — THE  LORD  MAYOR  SWORN  IN  IN 
PRESENCE  OF  ARTHUR  AND  LLEWELLYNN  JEWITT. — LORD  MAYOR'S 
SHOW  ON  RIVER  AND  ROAD. — BRITISH  ARCH/EOLOGICAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION,— ORLANDO  JEWITT. — C.  ROACH  SMITH'S  BRONZES  FROM  THE 
BED  OF  THE  THAMES. — CHRISTMAS,  1845. — "POOR  WILLIAM!" — 
"happy   MISCHIEF-LOVING    FLEA." — GEORGE  THE   FIRST. 


)W  that  we  have  come  to  an  end  of  this  panorama  of 
old  scenes  in  old  times,  including  glimpses  of  the 
comfortless  modes  of  travelling  through  those  scenes 
in  those  times — the  early  days  of  Arthur  Jewitt — 
whether  by  coach  or  on  horseback, 

"  When  no  inn,  when  no  cottage — no  shelter — was  nigh, 
Compelled  on  bad  roads  wet  and  weary  to  roam,'* 

let  us  return  to  the  diary  of  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  from  which  our  atten- 
tion was  diverted  by  his  own  introduction  of  his  father  to  us  as  a 
curiosity  of  curiosities  in  the  British  Museum ;  and  let  us  at  once 
plunge  into  the  midst  of  that  great  road  revolution,  which  created  for 
the  traveller  easy,  swift,  and  wondrous  transit  over  the  surface  of  the 
whole  earth. 

"Friday  and  Saturday,  October  17th  and  i8th,  1845. — Railways  in 
all  their  glory  1  There  is  still  the  same  rage  for  the  speculation,  still 
an  immense  number  of  new  projects  brought  forward  morning  after 
morning.  The  average  number  is  about  eighteen  entirely  new  schemes 
per  day.  I  have  now  got  registered  in  my  book  652  lines  in  work, 
in  progress,  and  projected,  and  I  know  I  have  not  got  nearly  all 
yet.  When  and  where  and  how  it  will  end  I  do  not  know  ;  but  this 
I  do  know,  that  unless  they  stop  soon  all  the  wealth  of  the  country 
will  be  swallowed  up  by  this  leviathan,  and  that  it  will  take  an  extra- 
ordinary strong  dose  of  medicine  to  make  him  disgorge  it.  Millions 
seem  to  be  gulped  down  at  a  mouthful,  as  easily  as  eating  peaches, 
and  *  deposits'  assist  as  wine  to  wash  them  down,  and  make  them 
more  palatable. 

"Tuesday,  October  21st — Still  railways — nothing  else.  I  have 
nevertheless  been  busy  this  morning  drawing  the  new  Royal  Exchange 
buildings  for  the  Companion  to  the  Almanac.     They  are  very  fine 
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buildings,  in  very  good  style,  and  are  intended  to  be  used — the  lower 
part  as  shops,  and  the  upper  part  as  offices,  etc.  The  general  design 
is  good,  and  accords  with  the  Exchange  in  character.  They  are  of 
brick,  with  stone  facings. 

"Friday,  October  24th. — ^The  new  buildings  at  Lincoln's  Inn, 
consisting  of  hall,  library,  vestibule,  council  and  drawing-rooms, 
benchers'  room,  etc.,  etc.,  are  built  in  the  most  chaste  and  elegant  style 
of  Elizabethan  Perpendicular  Architecture,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Hardwicke,  the  architect  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Hall.  The  hall  and 
everything  about  the  place  are  of  magnificent  dimensions  and  superior 
finish.  The  appearance  on  first  entering  is  striking  and  beautiful. 
The  mind  and  the  eye  are  alike  drawn  forward  by  interested  expecta- 
tion from  the  plain  unostentatious  terrace  to  the  magnificent  and 
gorgeous  library.  For  on  ascending  the  spacious  flight  of  steps,  the 
visitor  feels  that  he  is  about  to  enter  a  grand  building,  but  is  totally 
unprepared  for  the  character  of  what  he  is  about  to  inspect.  He  is 
irresistibly  drawn  forward  along  a  beautifully  but  plainly  groined 
passage,  and  through  two  pairs  of  well-carved  doors,  into  the  spacious 
vestibule.  Here  he  feels  bewildered,  so  totally  unexpected  is  the 
chaste  and  highly  decorated  interior  which  he  has  entered  into.  The 
vestibule  is  large,  and  is  divided  into  three  compartments  by  means 
of  elegantly  clustered  columns,  the  centre  one  of  which  is  formed  into 
an  octagon,  and  is  carried  up  to  a  considerable  height  above  the 
other  two,  and  has  its  roof  beautifully  groined,  the  intersections  of  the 
arches  being  decorated  with  richly  foliated  bosses,  the  centre  one 
bearing  the  arms  of  the  Inn,  and  the  others  various  emblems  and 
initials.  The  bosses,  etc.,  are  gorgeously  painted  and  gilded,  and  this 
and  the  brilliant  colours  of  the  eight  stained  glass  windows,  give  the 
most  pleasing  effect  imaginable.  The  general  appearance  is  very 
similar  to  that  6f  the  upper  portion  of  the  Grand  Staircase  at  Windsor 
Castle,  a  resemblance  that  must  at  once  strike  the  eye  of  anyone 
acquainted  with  that  building.  A  new  feature  in  the  floor  has  struck 
me  as  being  exceedingly  good.  It  is  the  introduction  of  glass  tiles  in 
the  (if  they  may  be  so  called)  spandrels,  formed  by  cutting  off*  the 
comers  of  the  centre  compartment.  The  appearance  is  good,  and  the 
usefulness  is  obviously  great,  affording  light,  although  subdued,  into 
the  offices  beneath." 

There  follow  other  descriptions  of  the  various  parts  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
which  Llewellynn  Jewitt  was  evidently  making  drawings  of  day  by 
day,  until  we  come  to  : 

"Thursday,  October  30th. — The  Queen  here  this  day. 

"Friday,  October  31st. — ^The  Bar  and  the  Press  are  at  *  variance 
dire.'  At  Lincoln's  Inn  yesterday  the  reporters  were  all  present  in 
accordance  with  cards  of  invitation  which  had  been  sent  them.  But 
they  found  to  their  utter  dismay  that  no  accommodation  or  preparation 
had  been  made  for  them.  They  were  placed  behind  the  screen  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  hall  from  the  Queen,  where  nothing  could  be 
seen  or  heard.    They  rose  en  masse  at  this  insult  and,  to  a  man,  left 
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the  place.  The  consequence  is  that  there  is  no  report  in  any  of  the 
papers  this  morning !  I  admire  this  spirit,  and  would  have  done  the 
same  had  I  been  present     Mr.  Sly  managed  to  be  in  all  the  rooms. 

"Saturday,  November  ist. — I  have  been  to  look  at  Hallette*s 
atmospheric  mode  of  propulsion  for  railways,  etc.  It  is  a  French 
invention  and  the  patent  for  England  is  about  being  bought  by  a 
company  for  ;^  18, coo.  I  find  the  models  and  drawings  have  not  yet 
arrived  from  Paris.  His  mode  of  managing  the  tube  is  by  lips 
in  imitation  of  human  lips. 

"  Sunday,  November  2nd. — My  father  has  again  spent  the  day  with 
us,  and  I  have  been  drawing  his  portrait.  He  has  had  at  least  twenty 
different  ones  done  at  one  time  or  other,  but  never  one  that  he  thinks 
like  himself.  I  took  his  profile  about  three  years  ago,  which  every- 
body but  himself  thought  like  him.  I  have  to-day  done  a  three-quarter 
face,  and  he  has  examined  it  carefully  by  his  own  face  in  the  graphic 
mirror,  and  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  only  one  that 
has  ever  been  done  which  is  at  all  like  himself.  He  says  this  is  as 
good  as  it  can  be. 

"Tuesday,  November  4th. — The  new  plan  of  gifts  of  money  adver- 
tised by  the  Pictorial  Times  of  last  Saturday  for  the  time  is  making  a 
rtoise.  Everybody  is  jbining  it.  They  propose  to  give  to  one  of  every 
ten  thousand  of  their  annual  subscribers  one  thousand  pounds  in 
cash,  unconditionally.  The  arrangement  is  this :  Each  annual  sub- 
scriber upon  paying  his  subscription  will  receive  a  numbered  receipt ; 
and  to  keep  all  fair,  the  number  which  wins  the  highest  Art  Union 
prize  will  be  adopted  as  the  winning  number  of  the  Pictorial  Times 
prize  of  ;^i,ooo.  Thus,  supposing  No.  120  be  drawn  for  the  highest 
prize  in  the  Art  Union,  then  whoever  holds  the  receipt  for  the  annual 
subscription  to  the  Pictorial  Times  numbered  120  will  at  once  receive 
^1,000,  and  the  holder  of  No.  10,120  will  receive  a  second  thousand 
pounds,  and  the  holder  of  No.  20,120  a  third,  and  so  on.  The  plan 
is  good  and  one  that  will  help  materially  to  assist  the  permanent  sale 
of  the  paper. 

"  Saturday,  November  8th. — ^This  being  the  day  on  which  the  new 
Lord  Mayor — Alderman  Johnson — is  sworn  in,  I  took  my  wife  to  see 
the  ceremony.  My  father  accompanied  us.  The  ceremony  takes 
place  at  the  Great  Hall  at  Guildhall.  The  company  are  arranged  in 
a  portion  railed  off  from  the  general  body  of  the  hall,  and  at  the 
upper  end  is  placed  the  civic  chair.  Scats  for  privileged  ones,  princi- 
pally ladies,  are  placed  down  either  side,  covered  with  crimson  cloth. 
Here  we  fixed  ourselves  close  to  the  Ix)rd  Mayor.  As  soon  as  the 
procession  had  entered,  the  Lord  Mayor  (Gibbs)  took  his  seat  in  the 
chair,  the  I^rd  Mayor  elect  sitting  on  his  left  hand,  and  the  Aldermen 
and  Sheriffs  being  ranged  on  either  side.  The  Court  of  the  Company 
to  which  the  *  elect'  belonged,  viz. :  the  Spectacle  Makers,  were  seated 
down  either  side.  These  arrangements  being  completed,  the  Mace- 
bearer — Mr.  Beddome — advancing  from  the  bottom  of  the  avenue 
thus  formed,  and  making  during  his  progress  three  low  obeisances, 
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reared  the  mace  against  the  table.  The  Town  Clerk  then  administered 
the  oaths  to  the  new  Lord  Mayor,  who  arose  for  the  purpose.  He 
held  with  both  hands  the  open  Testament,  which  the  Mace-bearer 
supported.  The  Town  Clerk  read  the  various  oaths,  which  his  Lord- 
ship signed,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  each  kissed  the  Testament. 
This  done,  his  Lordship  signed  a  deed  binding  him  in  ^5,000  to 
restore  the  city  plate  at  the  end  of  his  mayoralty  without  diminution. 
Then  the  late  Mayor  arose,  and  taking  the  new  one  by  the  hand,  con- 
ducted him  to  the  civic  chair,  and  himself  took  the  seat  just  vacated 
by  the  new  Mayor.  The  City  Chamberlain — Mr.  Alderman  Brown — 
then  advanced  up  the  avenue,  at  the  bottom  of  which  he  made  a  low 
obeisance,  which  he  repeated  in  the  middle,  and  at  the  top  in  front  of 
the  table.  He  then,  making  another  obeisance,  handed  the  city 
sceptre  to  the  late  Lord  Mayor,  who  handed  it  to  the  new  Lord 
Mayor,  by  whom  it  was  returned  to  the  Chamberlain,  and  by  him 
deposited  on  the  table.  He  then  retired  backwards,  bowing  in  the 
same  way  that  he  had  in  the  advance.  The  same  ceremony  was 
then  repeated  with  the  city  purse,  which  in  like  manner  was  placed 
upon  the  table.  The  same  with  the  mayoral  seal.  Then  the  Sword- 
bearer,  in  his  full  dress,  with  the  fur  cap,  advanced  with  the  same 
number  of  obeisances,  and  presented  the  sword,  which  was  also 
placed  upon  the  table,  and  he  retired.  He  was  followed  by  the  Chief 
Clerk  to  the  Chamberlain — Mr.  Scott — in  a  black  gown,  who,  bowing 
1n  like  manner,  advanced  to  the  table  and  took  away  the  sceptre, 
purse  and  seal ;  and  was  followed  by  the  Mace-bearer  and  the  Sword- 
bearer,  who  respectively  took  away  the  mace  and  the  sword.  This 
done,  the  late  Lord  Mayor  arose  and  shook  his  successor  cordially  by 
the  hand.  Then  the  Aldermen,  the  Sheriffs,  all  the  city  officers,  the 
Court  of  the  Spectacle  Makers'  Company,  etc.,  passed  before  his 
Lordship,  and  each  gave  him  a  hearty  shake  by  the  hand.  Thus  the 
ceremony  ended,  and  then  the  new  and  late  Mayors  proceeded  to 
the  Mansion  House,  for  the  former  to  take  possession,  and  the  latter 
to  give  a  farewell  dinner. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  day  I  took  Betsy  to  see  the  new  statue  of  the 
Queen,  by  Lough,  which  was  erected  in  the  Merchants'  Area  of  the 
Royal  Exchange,  on  the  26th  of  last  month.  It  is  very  clumsy,  and 
not  like  her  in  face. 

"Monday,  November  loth. — ^The  ninth  of  November  is  *Lord 
Mayor's  Day,'  but  it  falling  on  Sunday  this  year  his  Lordship  had  to 
possess  himself  of  the  tenth.  We  have  been  in  London  seven  years, 
and  still  Betsy  has  never  seen  Lord  Mayor's  Show,  so  this  year  we 
went.  We  went  to  Waterloo  Bridge,  whence  she  got  a  beautiful 
sight  of  the  water  procession.  The  barges  of  the  different  companies 
preceding  the  grand  state  city  barge  were  beautiful,  and  with  their 
bands  of  music,  banners  and  gay  dresses,  and  the  host  of  small  craft 
which  attended  them,  formed  a  fine  picture.  The  barges  themselves 
carry  us  back  to  years  gone  by  with  their  gorgeous  quaintness,  and 
tell  us  of  those  days  when  the  city  dames  went  out  pleasuring  *  in 
state,'  and  when  the  Thames,  unused  to  have  his  waters  disturbed  by 
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the  reckless  fury  of  paddle-wheels  and  Archimedian  screws,  delighted 
only  in  bearing  on  his  surface  those  gilded  vessels  which,  with  flags 
and  banners,  and  music  and  singing,  glided  down  his  current  without 
ruffling  his  glassy  face.  Now  it  would  be  a  *  city  lord,'  a  merchant 
whose  fortune  had  been  gained  from  his  traffic  on  the  bosom  of  the 
sea,  and  who  now,  with  his  family,  jaunted  it  easily  on  the  river,  and 
outvied  his  neighbour  in  the  costliness  of  his  boat  Or  perhaps  a 
*city  madam'  would  glide  down  the  waters  in  all  the  coquetry  of 
attraction,  with  her  attendants  dressed  in  the  best  taste,  and  all 
anxious  to  do  her  service,  and  wherever  she  goes  she  is  attended  by  a 
fleet  of  smaller  craft,  filled  with  gallants  who  are  ready  to  prove  their 
attachment  to  her  by  doing  her  deeds  of  service,  even  to  the  shedding 
of  blood.  Such  were  the  boats  which  father  Thames  gloried  in, 
which  glided  noislessly  down  the  stillest  part  of  his  stream ;  and  in 
some,  as  the  evening  crept  on,  he  bore  young  lovers,  who  courted  to 
the  sound  of  splashing  oars,  whispered  to  the  voice  of  the  rippling 
waters,  and  kissed  to  the  tune  of  the  music.  Such  once  was  the 
common  burden  of  old  father  Thames,  the  hoary-headed  patriarch. 

"  From  Waterloo  Bridge  we  came  along  the  Strand  and  Fleet  Street, 
to  Ludgate  Hill,  where  we  dined,  and  then  waited  there  for  the  land 
procession  on  its  return.  It  was  very  good  this  year,  and  there  was  a 
new  feature  in  it  of  four  men,  mounted,  dressed  as  sciences,  and  each 
bearing  a  blue  banner  of  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Trade,  of 
which  the  new  Lord  Mayor  is  a  guardian.  The  men  in  armour, 
including  the  famous  *  man  of  brass,'  looked  well ;  but  their  attend- 
ants, the  Armourers,  were  too  much  like  Smithfield  drovers;  the 
Yeomen  of  the  Guard  looked  shabby,  their  dresses  being  nearly  worn 
out.  The  carriages,  liveries  and  appointments  were  gorgeous,  and  the 
crowd  immense.  The  late  Lord  Mayor  Gibbs  was  hissed  and  hooted 
all  the  way,  and  lay  back  in  his  carriage  as  if  he  were  ashamed  of 
*  his  gallows  self.' 

"  Thursday,  November  20th. — I^st  night  I  attended  the  first  of  a 
series  of  meetings  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association,  a  new 
feature,  and  one  which  I  think  will  be  attended  with  very  beneficial 
results.  The  central  committee  have  found  that  matters  accumulate 
to  a  great  extent,  and  have  therefore  decided  upon  holding  meetings 
twice  a  month  for  the  reading  of  papers,  the  discussion  of  subjects  of 
antiquity,  and  for  promoting  better  feeling  and  acquaintance  amongst 
its  Associates.  This,  the  first  of  these  meetings,  was  held  at  the 
Western  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  Princes  Street,  Leicester 
Square.  Lord  Albert  Connyngham  presided.  The  business  com- 
menced with  an  address  from  his  Lordship,  on  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the  study  of  antiquities,  and  on  the  objects  and  present 
state  of  the  Association.  He  announced  the  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  committee  to  form  a  library  and  museum.  His  address  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  from  Mr.  Pettigrew,  who  read  the  names  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-two  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  had  been 
admitted  as  patrons  and  associates  since  the  last  meeting  at  Win- 
chester.    He  then  read  a  paper  on  the  discovery  at  Lewes  of  the 
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remains  of  William  de  Warren  and  his  Countess,  the  I^dy  Gundreda, 
believed  to  be  the  fifth  daughter  of  William  the  Conqueror.  I  say 
believed  to  be,  because  at  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  a  doubt  was 
raised  by  Mr.  Pettigrew,  and  a  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Comer, 
stating  that  he  believed  that  in  no  instance,  although  so  constantly 
asserted,  was  there  any  proof  to  attach  her  paternity  to  the  Conqueror. 
He  considers  it  to  be  more  probable  that  Gundreda  was  the  daughter 
of  Matilda  the  Queen  of  William,  by  a  former  marriage ;  and  he 
brought  forward  several  lists  of  the  progeny  of  William,  in  none  of 
which  Gundreda  was  included.  This  gave  rise  to  a  deal  of  discussion, 
and  the  subject  is  to  be  again  brought  forward  at  the  next  meeting. 
Drawings  were  exhibited  of  the  two  coffins  and  their  lettering ;  also 
of  a  singular  leaden  coffin  with  iron  stays  and  rings  discovered  near 
the  same  spot,  and  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  from 
abroad,  the  rings  being  required  for  slinging ;  also  a  knife,  such  as 
was  used  to  attach  to  deeds  in  place  of  a  seal;  a  key,  and  also  a  leaden 
vessel  containing  an  urn,  in  which  had  been  deposited  the  viscera, 
heart,  &c.,  of  a  person  whose  body  was  most  probably  buried 
elsewhere. 

"  The  meeting  was  well  attended,  there  being  between  two  hundred 
and  three  hundred  present,  including , about  twenty  ladies.  Some 
splendid  tapestry  belonging  to  Mr.  Baylis,  known  as  the  *  Plantagenet 
tapestry,*  formerly  in  the  Town  Hall  at  Coventry,  was  exhibited.  It 
is  extremely  fine  in  its  workmanship  and  of  extraordinary  beauty  of 
design.  One  piece  represents  Margaret  of  Anjou  repulsing  her  enemies 
of  the  House  of  York,  and  the  other  the  marriage  of  Henry  VH. 

"  On  the  table  was  a  brass  from  Shoreham,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Baylis ; 
a  Roman  bronze ;  and  a  sketch  of  an  old  house  at  Chester.  The 
meeting  broke  up  at  about  ten. 

"Thursday,  November  2tst. — Orlando  has  been  in  town  all  day. 
He  came  last  night  to  Edwin^s  from  St.  Albans,  and  has  been  trying 
to-day  to  engage  some  assistants.  He  has  engaged  one — ^a  Mr. 
Goodhill,  a  draughtsman,  but  has  met  with  no  engraver.  His  object 
in  going  to  St.  Albans  was  that  there  is  a  new  architectural  society  being 
formed  there,  of  which  they  have  elected  him  an  honorary  member, 
and  desired  him  to  accept  the  appointment  of  artist  and  engraver  to 
the  society.  This  has  been  done  and  he  has  been  over  to  give  his 
opinion  about  the  first  publication. 

"  Monday,  November  24th. — This  is  my  twenty-ninth  birthday,  or 
rather,  on  this  day  I  have  completed  my  twenty-ninth  year.  My  father 
came  to  spend  the  day  yesterday  with  us  on  that  account.  Twenty- 
nine  years  ! — and  what  am  I  ?  I  have  tried  to  progress  in  my  art,  and 
in  many  branches  of  knowledge.  How  I  have  succeeded  I  am 
ashamed  to  look  at  or  think  of.  Yet  I  have  made  some  progress 
during  the  last  year ;  and  I  hope  to  make  much  more  in  the  next. 
I  am  a  year  older  since  this  day  last  year,  and  I  am  happy  to  bear 
in  my  memory  the  pleasing  knowledge  that  I  have  made  pecuniary 
progress  during  the  year. 
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"  Tuesday,  November  25  th." — Here  follows  his  touching  lamenta- 
tion for  the  death  of  his  mother,  ten  years  previously,  which  I  have 
already  quoted. 

"  Wednesday,  December  3rd. — ^The  second  meeting  of  our  Archaeo- 
logical Association  took  place  to-night,  Mr.  Pettigrew  in  the  chair. 
Some  very  interesting  Roman  antiquities  in  bronze  from  the  bed  of 
the  river  Thames  were  exhibited.  Amongst  them  a  magnificent  head 
of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  unlaureated,  and  with  the  short  beard, 
larger  than  life ;  a  beautiful  figure  of  an  archer  in  the  attitude  of 
pulling  the  bow  ;  the  head  of  a  nymph  weighted  with  lead,  supposed 
to  have  been  the  weight  of  a  steel-yard ;  and  some  very  interesting 
fragments  procured  by  Mr.  Smith  [Charles  Roach]  from  different 
places,  but  which  formed  perfect  figures  when  placed  together.  He 
read  a  most  interesting  paper  on  these  relics,  in  which  he  stated  that  in 
one  instance  he  had  a  small  piece  of  bronze  in  his  possession  which 
was  dredged  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  Thames.  This  he  had  had 
above  two  years,  when  he  one  day  met  with  some  other  bits  which 
had  just  been  dredged  up,  and  amongst  them  was  the  body  of  a  bird, 
with  the  tail  broken  off;  and  the  small  piece  he  had  had  so  long 
fitted  the  fracture  in  every  particular,  and  formed  a  perfect  peacock." 

I  have  often  thought  how  delightful  must  have  been  the  privilege 
to  those  who  enjoyed  Llewellynn  Jewitt^s  friendship  in  his  youth. 
The  happy  fellow  who  won  his  most  affectionate  and  lasting  regard 
at  that  time  was  named  William  Hirst.  Here  is  an  entry  in  the  diary 
relating  to  him  :  • 

"Saturday,  December  13th,  1845. — My  old  friend  William  Hirst 
has  just  arrived  on  a  visit  to  us  from  Derby.  I  went  up  to  the  Euston 
Square  Station  to  meet  him.  I  have  felt  more  anxious  for  him  to 
visit  us  than  any  of  my  other  friends,  ever  since  we  were  married  ; 
and  although  it  has  been  constantly  talked  of,  and,  indeed,  times  fixed 
for  his  coming  several  times,  he  has  never  arrived  until  this  evening. 
Betsy  and  myself  have  just  been  taking  him  out  to  see  Saturday  night 
in  the  Walworth  Road,  and  he  was  much  surprised  at  the  immense 
assembly  of  people,  and  the  multiplicity  of  their  cries. 

"Sunday,  December  14th. — This  morning  William  and  I  took  a 
walk  after  breakfast  to  Westminster ;  saw  the  Abbey,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
then  returned.  We  then  crossed  down  the  Marsh  Gate,  so  that  he 
might  see  a  little  Sunday  trading,  and  I  observed  how  much  astonished 
he  was  at  the  appearance  of  the  shops ;  for  the  old  and  new  clothes 
shops  wore  decked  out  just  as  on  Saturday  night,  as  were  the 
butchers,  cheesemongers,  bakers,  shoemakers — and,  in  fact,  all  others 
except  the  gin  ghops.  We  got  home  for  dinner  and  then  went  to  the 
Tower,  and  the  City,  and  came  home  for  tea,  where  we  found  Mr. 
Keene  waiting  for  us,  and  he  has  spent  the  evening  with  us. 

"Tuesday,  December  i6th. — Yesterday  and  to-day  William  has 
accompanied  me  all  over  the  town.    Last  night  I  showed  him  through 
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^he  I^owther  and  Burlington  Arcades;  and  then  we  went  to  the 
Adelaide  Gallery,  and  examined  the  things ;  saw  the  fine  Exhibition 
of  Professor  Keller,  heard  a  concert,  and  saw  the  effects  of  the 
Laughing  Gas.    To-day  we  called  on  Mrs.  Farbridge,  William's  cousin. 

"Wednesday,  December  17th. — Pantomimes  all  day,  and  antiquities 
at  night.  I  took  William  to  the  meeting  of  our  Association,  and 
much  pleased  he  appeared  to  be  with  the  proceedings.  We  had  a 
most  delightful  evening.  Mr.  Smith  [Roach]  read  a  paper  on  some 
city  antiquities,  particularly  bronzes,  discovered  in  dredging  the 
Thames.  There  was  also  a  paper  read  on  Leaden  Signs  and  Trades- 
men's Tokens,  discovered  in  taking  down  Old  London  Bridge ;  and  a 
short  communication  respecting  a  Well  discovered  at  Lewes.  Mr. 
Planch^  exhibited  an  interesting  Mortuary  Sword  of  Charles  L,  from 
Hever  Castle. 

"  Tuesday,  December  23rd. — ^Christmas  draws  near." 

Llewellynn  Jewitt  was  ever  a  dear  lover  and  keen  enjoyer  of  the 
Christmas  festivities,  as  will  be  shown  again  and  again.  But  it  was 
only  a  sympathetic  love  and  enjoyment.  Had  he  been  placed  alone 
amid  all  the  choicest  good  things  of  the  season,  he  would  have  been 
utterly  miserable.  And  although  the  happy  festivity  would  have 
been  impossible  without  the  presence  of  his  beloved  wife — the  most 
honoured  figure  in  it — to  share  it,  I  doubt  if  he  could  ever  have 
enjoyed  Christmas  in  her  company  alone.  To  be  seasonably  happy 
he  must  have  happy  friends  about  him — made  happy  by  his  lavish 
hospitality  and  his  genial  brilliancy.  Christmas  Eve  was  a  very 
important  domestic  institution  with  him,  and  we  can  sympathise  with 
him  in  the  following  little  grumble  which  we  find  in  his  diary  : 

"  Wednesday,  December  24th,  Christmas  Eve,  //,  Bouverie  Street^ 
JFleet  Street, — This  morning  my  brother  Edwin  and  his  wife  left  town 
to  spend  their  Christmas  in  Derbyshire.  I  have  therefore  all  my  own 
things  to  manage  as  well  as  all  his  business  to  do.  The  consequence 
is  that  having  to  get  all  our  blocks  out  for  the  Pictorial  Times  to-night 
instead  of  to-morrow,  I  shall  be  kept  here  till  nobody  knows  how 
late,  instead  of  being  at  home  to  usher  Christmas  in  in  due  form." 

His  brother  Edwin  was  Stephen  Sly's  manager,  so  the  aggrieved 
one  had  to  take  the  general  management  in  addition  to  his  own 
duties.  The  "11,  Bouverie  Street,  Fleet  Street,"  so  far  from  home 
and  Christmas  Eve  happiness,  is  rather  feelingly  noted  down.  After 
all,  under  this  pen  and  ink  entry  there  is  a  very  faint  note  in  lead- 
pencil,  in  which  the  word  "  posset "  is  distinguishable. 

Under  the  head  of  "  Christmas  Day  "  he  simply  enters  the  remark 
that  he  has  been  married  seven  years,  and  leaves  seven  folios  blank, 
for  filling  up,  before  writing  "Friday,  December  26th,"  and  they 
remain  blank  to  this  day.  But  under  the  "  26th  "  he  describes  the  jolly 
Christmas  party,  made  all  the  happier  to  him  from  having  among  his 
guests  his  dear  friend  from  Derby,  who  had  been  the  companion  of  his 
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boyhood.  He  gives  a  list  of  his  guests  and  some  account  of  their 
entertainment ;  but  for  an  idea  of  his  Christmas  entertainments  consult 
"  Ye  Peakrel "  somewhere  in  this  volume.  He  finishes  up  with  "  after 
supper  cards  again,  and  all  sorts  of  fun  with  the  mistletoe,  and  we 
did  not  break  up  until  after  four  o'clock  this  morning,  when  I  took 

Miss  F ,  and  William  escorted  Miss  K ,  home.     After  our 

return  we  sat  a  few  minutes,  when  the  Moores  went  away,  and  we 
then  retired,  much  pleased  with  our  night's  merriment." 

On  the  27th  December,  William  Hirst's  stay  terminated,  and  his 
host  writes :  "  I  have  just  been  to  see  William  off  home.  He  is 
gone,  and  we  shall  feel  lonely  without  him." 

Many  years  later,  when  Llewellynn  Jewitt  was  residing  up  at 
Winster  Hall  in  Derbyshire,  he  one  day  entered  in  his  diary  : 

"  Heard  to-day  of  poor  William  Hirsfs  death.  He  died,  we  hear, 
on  Monday,  and  is  buried  to-day.  Poor  William  !  He  was  my  earliest 
friend  when  we  were  little  boys.  Thirty-seven  years  ago — in  1832 — 
when  the  rejoicings  for  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  took  place,  he 
and  I  walked  together  in  the  procession  in  Derby.  I  have  known 
him  intimately  for  above  forty  years,  and  we  never  had  in  all  our 
lives,  either  as  boys  or  men,  an  unpleasant  word  with  each  other.  He 
was  at  my  wedding  and  gave  me  my  bride  ;  and  we  have  ever  been 
good  friends.  Poor  William  !  I  grieve  for  him  mUch,  for  he  was  for 
many  years  more  than  a  brother  to  me.  He  was  just  a  month,  to 
the  very  day,  younger  than  myself." 

Although  Llewellynn  Jewitt  was  so  tenderly  kind  to  all  living  things 
— ^as  will  be  admitted  when  I  give  his  eloquent  plea  for  sparing  the  Ijfe 
of  a  "  Happy,  Mischief-loving  Flea  " — he  did  not  care  to  have  little 
dogs  about  the  house,  objecting  even  to  the  fleas  that  they  harbour. 

His  brother  Edwin  has  returned  from  Derbyshire,  of  which 
Llewellynn  Jewitt  writes :  "  I  am  glad  of  it.  It  will  relieve  me  from 
a  great  load  of  care,  and  I  shall  be  at  liberty  to  write  at  greater 
length."  Later  on  he  writes  :  "  Edwin  and  Sarah  came  to  tea  and  to 
spend  the  evening,  and,  of  course,  brought  that  everlasting  little 
puppy  of  theirs  with  them.  And  it  was  cracking  nuts,  eating  loaf 
sugar,  and  doing  all  sorts  of  foolish  things  all  day.  What  a  pity  they 
have  not  a  child  to  nurse  instead  of  such  a  nasty  little  dog.  I  do 
dislike  little  dogs — so  covered  with  fleas,  and  scratching  and  smelling 
about  everything  and  everywhere."  It  was  possibly  a  flea  left  by  this 
very  dog,  which  Llewellynn  Jewitt  afterwards  observed  on  his  bed, 
and  which  inspired  the  following  immortal  stanzas  : 

« HAPPY,  MISCHIEF-LOVING  FLEA. 

Happy,  mischief-loving  flea, 

I  admire  and  envy  thee ! 

From  post  to  pillow,  cheek  to  chair, 

Jumping  joyous  everywhere ; 

Oh  thy  life  must  happy  be — 

Merry,  thoughtless  bttle  flea  ! 
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Merry^  thoughtless  little  flea, 
How  It  warms  my  heart  to  see 
Thy  gambols  as  thou  hopp*st  along, 
With  leaps  so  vigorous  and  strong, 
Then  hicung  the  thick  wool  among. 
Oh  thy  life  must  happy  be — 
Merry,  thoughtless  little  flea! 

Happy,  frisky  little  flea. 
How  I  wish  that  I  were  thee ! — 
Kissing  maidens  in  their  sleep 
As  upon  their  lips  you  creep. 
Or  vigils  on  their  bosoms  keep, 
Thoughtless,  wicked  little  flea, 
Oh  thy  life  must  happy  be ! 

Careless,  nimble  little  flea. 

May  no  harm  e*er  come  to  thee, 

May'st  thou  lead  thy  life  of  fun, 

Elscaping  perils  every  one, 

With  course  of  mischief  never  run ; 

Careless,  nimble  little  flea, 

Thine  a  happy  life  must  be ! 

Bounding,  mischief-loving  flea. 
Still  mischievous  may'st  thou  be  I 
Creeping  where  Love  loves  to  lie, 
Pinching,  pumping,  jumping  high, 
Quick,  too  quick  for  hand  or  eye, 
Jolly,  mischief-loving  flea. 
Thine  a  happy  life  must  be 

Jolly,  mischief-loving  flea, 
May  thy  life  protected  be, 
May  no  cruel  treacherous  hand 
Catch  thee,  and  thy  life  demand; 
I,  at  least,  thy  friend  will  stand. 
May'st  thou  ever  guarded  be, 
Safe  from  fingers,  little  flea ! "    • 

I  had  never  seen  any  signed  example  of  the  engraving  of  this 
Edwin  Jewitt,  who  brought  his  little  dog  and  its  fleas  to  his  brother 
Llewellynn's  to  tea  on  this  occasion,  until  a  few  days  ago  I  happened 
accidentally  to  take  up  a  child's  school-book,  entitled  "Illustrated 
School  History  of  England,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present 
time,"* — namely,  June  25th,  1872.  And  there,  facing  p.  162,  is  an 
engraving  of  !*  Cromwell  and  his  Latin  Secretary,  Milton,"  signed  as 
drawn  by  J.  Gilbert,  and  engraved  by  E.  Jewitt.  I  found  this  incident 
very  pleasing,  but  not  so  the  book.  The  style  of  Our  school  books 
ought  to  be  beyond  all  criticism.  Their  English  should  be  the  best, 
the.  most  beautiful,  and  the  most  powerful  English  that  can  be  penned, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  to  commit  it  to  memory.  This 
book  has  no  such  character.  And,  apart  from  the  want  of  beauty  and 
vigour  of  its  English,  it  is  in  some  other  respects  hardly  the  thing  for 
young  children.     For  instance  on  p.  192  George  I.  is  described  as 

*  Manchester:  John  Heywood,  141  and  143,  Deansgate. 

Educational  Department:  141,  Deansgate. 

London :  Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co.,  and  J.  C.  Tacey. 
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"honourable  in  private  life,"  and  four  lines  lower  down  are  the  words : 
"He  lived  unhappily  with  his  wife,  Sophia  of  Zell,  whom  he  kept 
confined  for  thirty-two  years  in  a  lonely  castle  (Alden),  while  he  spent 
in  England  a  life  of  vice  with  abandoned  harlots."  As  such  doings 
are,  from  the  Jewitt  standard,  anything  but  "honourable  in  private 
life,"  I  venture  to  digress  on  the  subject  in  these  pages.  It  is  hardly 
the  thing  to  compel  our  British  boys  to  learn  this  by  heart,  and 
certainly  no  Jewitt  would  have,  or  have  had,  his  illustrations  in  such 
a  book  if  he  knew  it. 

We  now  return  to  the  diary,  in  another  chapter. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 


AN  INTERESTING  MEETING  OF  THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. — 
JOHN  MARTIN,  THE  PAINTER. — VISIT  TO  DERBY  AT  MIDNIGHT,  WHERE 
LOVE  AND  FRIENDSHIP  SLEPT  SO  SOUNDLY  THAT  THEY  COULD 
NOT  BE  AWAKENED. — RAP!  RAP!  RAP!  AT  SHEFFIELD  WITH  BETTER 
.SUCCESS. — AT  WAKEFIELD,  AND  HOME  AGAIN. — JOHN  GILBERT,  THE 
PAINTER. — DIORAMA  OF  LONDON  COMMENCED. — '*POOR  WILLIAM  !" 
— A  LONDON  PARLIAMENTARY  ELECTION. — LLEWELLYNN  JEWITT 
JOINS  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  "  PUNCH." — REMOVES  TO  PLYMOUTH. 
— FAIRHOLT,  C.  ROACH  SMITH,  SAMUEL  CARTER  HALL,  THOMAS 
WRIGHT,  AND  LORD  LONDESBOROUGH. — FAIRHOLT*S  LETTER  FROM 
CAIRO   TO   MRS.    S.    C.    HALL. — DEATH   OF   FAIRHOLT. 


|EDNESDAY,  January  14th,  1846.— I  took  Mr.  Keene 
with  me  to  the  meeting  of  our  Association,  Mr. 
Pettigrew  in  the  chair.  The  business  commenced  by 
the  reading  of  the  list  of  new  Associates  by  Mr.  Crofton 
Croker,  and  a  short  statement  of  the  interesting  dis- 
coveries being  made  at  Badminton  of  Roman  remains,  on  the  property 
of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort.  Mr.  C.  R.  Smith  then  read  my  paper  on 
the  Church  and  Hospital  of  St.  Giles  at  Shrewsbury.  This  he  read, 
all  but  the  architectural  details  which  he  said  he  thought  unnecessary, 
as  it  would  so  soon  be  published  in  the  *  Journal.'  The  drawings  by 
which  it  was  accompanied,  from  my  sketches  made  when  I  visited 
Shrewsbury  were  on  the  table  for  exhibition.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  reading,  the  Times  reporter  got  up  to  make  some  remarks  on  the 
paper,-  prefacing  them  by  saying  that  he  thought  there  were  some 
remarks  in  the  paper  which  the  Welsh  people  would  not  like,  and  he 
then  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  lately  visited  Wales,  and  the  Well  of 
St.  Wenefrede,  which  was  mentioned  in  my  paper,  and  all  he  could 
tell  us  was  that  the  water  was  clear,  and  that  there  was  no  sulphate  of 
lime  in  it.  But  he  quite  forgot  to  say  what  remarks  they  were  that 
would  not  be  liked  in  Wales."  The  presence  of  sulphate  of  lime 
would  not  prevent  the  water  from  being  perfectly  clear.  "  After  the 
reading  of  my  paper,  Mr.  Fairholt  read  a  long  one  on  the  recent 
discovery  of  distemper  paintings  in  Carpenter's  Hall.  It  was  extremely 
interesting  and  was  accompanied  by  tracings  of  all  the  subjects.  Mr. 
Croker  then  read  a  speech  or  letter  to  Charles  H.  from  the  Marquis 
of  Worcester,  the  author  of  the  *  Century  of  Inventions,'  sent  by  the 
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Duke  of  Beaufort,  in  whose  archives  it  is  preserved.  The  WaJer 
Commanding  Engine  is  here  mentioned,  but  no  one  knows  what  it  is. 
Is  it  a  steam  engine  ?  A  beautiful  statuette,  and  some  intaglios  found 
at  Badminton  were  exhibited  by  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort ;  and  several 
other  antiquities,  amongst  which  was  a  Highland  claymore." 

"  Sunday,  January  i8th. — ^This  day  five  years,  namely,  January  i8th, 
1 84 1,  my  second  child  was  bom.  Poor  dear  little  Marianne  was 
bom  but  to  die.  When  the  little  creature  was  bom  she  was  tmly 
beautiful,  the  only  beautiful  newly-bom  babe  I  ever  saw — ^far  too 
beautiful  to  live — ^and  from  the  hour  of  her  birth,  not  taking  susten- 
ance, she  wasted  away,  until  she  was  a  mere  skeleton,  and  died  on 
the  nth  Febraary.  I  shall  never  forget  how  the  beautiful  little  infant 
turned  her  fine  dark  eyes  to  me,  as  if  to  show' that  she  recognized  me, 
and  tried  to  smile,  just  before  she  died.  She  was  very  much  like  my 
mother,  and  had  such  fine  dark  hair  and  a  clear  skin. 

"Saturday,  January  24th. — I  have  been  introduced,  or  rather, 
have  introduced  myself,  to  the  very  celebrated  John  Martin,  the 
painter  of  the  finest  pictures  the  modern  school  can  boast  He  is 
living  in  a  nice  house  in  Allsop  Terrace,  New  Road,  and  has  his 
rooms  beautifully  furnished,  and  hung  with  many  exquisite  drawings 
of  his.  A  piece  of  furniture  stands  in  his  drawing-room,  containing 
the  letters  he  has  received  from  persons  of  excellence,  and  displayed 
in  its  front  are  the  medals  and  orders  of  knighthood  he  has  been 
honoured  with  from  kings  and  queens.  He  is  a  middle-sized  man, 
and  has  been  extremely  handsome,  his  features  now  being  extremely 
fine,  but  rather  careworn  and  haggard  in  expression.  He  is  a  most 
gentlemanly  man  to  talk  to,  and  I  spent  two  hours  most  agreeably 
with  him. 

"  Wednesday,  January  28th. — The  papers  of  this  day  contain  one 
of  the  most  important,  if  not  the  most  important,  of  speeches  that 
have  ever  been  made  in  Parliament.  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  brought 
forward  his  grand  free  trade  measure  for  the  nearly  total  repeal  of  the 
Com  laws,  and  for  effecting  great  reductions  in  the  duties  levied  on 
several  articles  of  commerce. 

"Sunday,  Febmary  1st. — *  George'  Hotel,  Wakefield.  Last  night 
at  half-past  five  o'clock  I  left  London  by  Birmingham  Railway,  and 
proceeded  to  Derby,  where  I  arrived  at  a  quarter  before  twelve.  I 
went  up  at  once  to  Mrs.  Sage's  [his  wife's  mother].  ...  1  staid 
about  twenty  minutes,  and  then  went  to  Mr.  Hirsf  s.  All  the  way 
from  town  the  weather  had  been  fine,  but  very  rough,  the  wind 
tremendously  high,  but  the  rain  kept  off,  until  I  had  just  left  Mrs. 
Sage's  when  it  began  in  right  good  earnest,  and  before  I  got  to  Mr. 
Hirst's  I  was  soaked,  although  I  had  my  umbrella.  I  mistook  his 
house,  and  after  having  thumped  at  the  door,  rattled  the  latch,  and 
threw  stones  at  the  window,  for  full  twenty  minutes,  when  I  was 
amazed  by  hearing  a  pair  of  female  feet  shuffling  down  the  passage, 
and  a  female  voice,  in  anything  but  a  ladylike  strain,  exclaiming  in 
answer  to  my  last  *  rat-tat-tat '  at  the  door,  *  What  do  you  want,  you 
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fool?  You  know  youVe  got  the  key.*  She  was  just  beginning  at 
the  same  time  to  unbolt  the  door,  but,  judging,  of  course,  that  she 
was  in  her  night-gown,  and  there  being  a  light  wind,  I  hallooed  out  to 
her,  asking  if  that  was  Mr.  Hirst's,  and  was  told,  in  a  rambling  half 
asleep,  half  awake  manner,  that  it  was  noi^ — that  Mr.  Young  Hirst's  ' 
was  next  door, — ^that  it  was  the  next  to  Miss  Pike's,  that  it  was  next 
door  to  Mr.  Somebody  else's,  that  it  was  two  doors  off  on  the  left 
hand,  and  that  it  was  next  the  bottom  one  of  the  row.  With  all  these 
elaborate  instructions,  intermixed  with  yawns  and  grumblings,  I  could 
not  fail,  of  course,  in  finding  the  right  house.  So  I  made  a  dive  at 
the  next  door,  and  commenced  a  series  of  very  riotous  blows  upon  it. 
I  thumped,  and  the  wind  blew ;  and  the  more  determined  I  got  the 
more  the  strength  of  the  wind  and  rain  increased.  I  tried  all  ways,  but 
to  no  purpose.  Morpheus  had  got  them  all  down,  and  the  old  fellow 
was  holding  them  so  desperately  tight  that  they  could  none  of  them 
move.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  In  a  fit  of  desperation  I  tore  a  leaf 
out  of  my  memorandum  book,  and  wrote  upon  it,  *  Llewellynn  Jewitt 
has  called  and  you  would  not  let  him  in.'  This  I  pushed  under  the 
door  and  walked  away  most  majestically. 

"  It  was  now  about  one  o'clock,  and  raining  cats  and  dogs,  pitch- 
forks and  frogs,  like  fury ;  and  I  had  no  alternative  but  to  walk  the 
streets  and  wade  the  mire  until  two,  when  the  station  would  open.  I 
walked  up  and  down,  and  felt  very  miserable,  wet  and  cold.  But  at 
last  I  got  into  the  station,  and  stood  by  a  good  roaring  fire  for  half  an 
hour.  Two  o'clock  was  the  time  fixed  for  the  mail-train  from  London 
to  reach  Derby ;  but,  instead  of  that,  it  was  ten  minutes  to  four  when 
we  started,  and  heartily  glad  I  was  when  we  were  in  motion. 

"  I  came  off  to  Sheffield,  got  there  at  half-past  five — pitch  dark — 
and  went  in  search  of  Geoige's.  I  found  it  with  very  little  trouble ; 
but  the  tug  up  that  dreadful  hill  nearly  finished  me.    I  got  to  his  door : 

"Rap!  rap  I  rap! 

"  No  answer. 

"  Rap!  rap!  rap!  again,  which  produced  a  voice  I  at  once  recognised 
as  that  of  my  cousin  Mary  Anne  Walker. 

"  *  Well !  what  do  you  want  ? ' 

"* Is  Mr.  Jewitt  in?' 

"*Yes.    Who  are  you?' 

"  Having  told  her,  I  heard  sundry  exclamations  of  surprise.  She 
got  a  light  and  told  George.  The  door  being  opened  I  went  upstairs. 
Geoige  was  astonished.  They  soon  prepared  for  me  some  good 
coffee  and  plenty  of  bread  and  butter,  which  I  was  quite  ready  for. 
I  left  him  at  eight  o'clock,  and  came  forward  here;  or  rather,  to 
Oakenshaw,  from  whence  I  had  to  come  about  three  miles  by 
omnibus. 

"I  am  now  quietly  located  at  the  'George'  Hotel  [Wakefield],  kept 
by  a  Mr.  Hembrough,  who  was  formerly  for  five  years  and  a  half  with 
Nicholls,  the  printer,  when  Van  Voorst  was  with  him:  afterwards 
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twelve  years  cashier  in  an  attorney's  office,  and  is  now  principal  of  one 
of  the  two  principal  hotels  in  the  place.  The  house  is  situated 
immediately  facing  the  west  porch  of  the  fine  old  church  of  All 
Saints. 

"  The  town  is  large,  and  is  situated  on  a  hill,  or  rather,  built  over 
the  uneven  surface  of  a  hill.  It  is  very  clean ;  the  buildings  are  good 
for  the  most  part,  and  the  people  extremely  clean  and  healthy  in 
appearance. 

"  On  entering  the  town  from  the  railway — the  Midland,  of  course — 
the  stranger  is  surprised  to  find  himself  in  a  world  of  mills  and  ware- 
houses of  gigantic  proportions,  intermixed  with  tall  chimneys  and 
shafts  in  every  direction ;  and  the  canal  and  river  with  their  heavy 
vessels  in  the  foreground,  with  the  Manchester  Railway  embankment 
behind,  gives  an  air  of  business  seldom  to  be  seen. 

"  The  famous  Wakefield  Bridge  is  a  fine  structure  :  the  arches  are 
pointed.  The  Chantry  Chapel  is  of  the  most  chaste  and  elaborate 
character.     Passing  this  bridge,  on  the  upper  side  of  which  is  a  fine 

wear,  we  enter  an  immensely  long  street,  the gate,  and  soon  pass 

under  the  Leeds  and  Manchester  Railway.  In  this  street  is  a  fine  old 
black  and  white  timber  house,  with  one  hip-knob  remaining,  built  in 
the  style  so  general  at  Shrewsbury.  At  the  end  of  the  street  a  sharp 
turning  to  the  left  brings  us  up  to  the  Church  on  the  right,  and  this 
hotel  on  the  left.  Above  are  the  roads  to  Bradford,  Bamsley,  etc., 
turning  in  various  directions  from  the  heart  of  the  town.  The  Market 
Place  is  small :  the  Butter  Cross,  peculiar  in  its  style  of  building, 
stands  in  what  I  suppose  would  be  called  the  Market,  and  near  it  is 

the market,  and  some  old-fashioned  houses.     This  is  the  most 

picturesque  part  of  the  town,  and  I  will  have  a  sketch  of  it  in  the 
morning.  Above  this  is  the  Sessions  House,  a  noble  modern  classic 
structure,  with  a  portico  of  good  proportions.  The  Proprietary  School 
beyond  is  also  a  good  building  of  brick. 

"  Tuesday,  February  3rd. — Yesterday  morning  I  got  up  at  half-past 
six,  but  it  was  too  dark  to  do  anything  without  a  candle,  and  by  the 
time  I  was  dressed  I  hoped  it  would  be  light  enough  to  go  out 
sketching;  but  it  was  not  until  half-past  seven  that  I  was  able  to 
begin  sketching.  I  took  my  camera,  with  boots  to  carry  it  to  the 
Market  Place,  of  which  I  made  a  drawing,  and  then  went  to  the  Sessions 
House,  where  the  hustings  was  being  erected.  I  drew  it  and  then 
went  back  to  my  hotel  to  breakfast,  at  a  little  after  nine  o'clock.  The 
morning  was  very  fine  but  extremely  cold,  and  my  fingers  ached  so 
that  I  could  scarcely  hold  my  pencil.  After  breakfast,  Mr.  Hembrough, 
the  landlord,  took  a  walk  round  the  town  with  me,  and  introduced 
me  to  several  people.  We  went  into  the  Com  Exchange,  and  into 
the  splendid  room  in  the  same  building  for  assemblies  and  dinners. 
It  is  a  magnificent  building,  and  well  worth  drawing." 

This  is  another  fair  example  of  the  prompt  perseverance  of 
Llewellynn  Jewitt  in  accomplishing  whatever  lay  before  him  to  do. 
Dressing  in  the  wintry  dark,  he  is  impatient  for  daylight  on  the  Monday 
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morning,  and  undeterred  by  the  benumbing  cold,  he  sets  to  work  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  accomplishes  before  breakfast  what 
any  ordinary  artist  would  have  considered  a  fair  day's  work,  only  to  be 
done  at  a  more  reasonable  part  of  the  day.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
readers  who  have  access  to  the  Pictorial  Times  for  February,  1846,  to 
look  at  the  engravings  for  which  these  drawings  were  made  so  early 
on  the  Monday  morning,  with  fingers  so  aching  with  cold. 

On  February  4th  he  is  at  home  again.  He  wanted  greatly  to  attend 
the  **  meeting  of  our  Association,  but  I  have  not  been  for  I  know  it 
is  so  very  lonely  for  Betsy  at  home,  that  I  would  not  go." 

"Thursday,  February  12th. — I  have  been  down  to  Gilbert's  this 
morning,  and  staid  an  hour  chatting  with  him  [now  Sir  John  Gilbert]. 
He  has  shown  me  some  beautiful  paintings  he  has  in  progress,  which 
bid  fair  to  be  splendid  works  of  art.  I  have  begun  the  Panorama  .in 
good  earnest,  by  beginning  the  drawing  of  the  first  strip,  on  paper. 
It  will  be  a  tedious  and  very  expensive  job." 

This  drawing  of  one  side  of  a  great  thoroughfare  in  London,  thus 
commenced,  is  the  picture  which  Roach  Smith  speaks  of  in  his 
"  Retrospections :  Social  and  Archaeological,"*  saying  that  Llewellynn 
Jewitt  executed,  "  at  an  immense  amount  of  tedious  labour,  an  archi- 
tectural picture  of  London,  from  Hyde  Park  Corner  to  Aldgate 
Pump." 

Although  the  scale  was  very  small,  the  west-end  mansions  being 
only  from  one  inch  to  one-and-a-half  inch  in  height,  the  entire  picture 
was  nearly  forty  feet  in  length.  The  "first  strip"  of  the  drawing 
above  referred  to,  as  well  as  the  first  sketch  for  it,  and  more  also, 
being  all  that  is  known  to  be  now  extant  of  this  wonderful  under- 
taking, are  in  my  collection  of  curiosities,  placed  there  by  Llewellynn 
Jewitt's  son.  These  fragments  prove  the  artist's  marvellous  abihty 
as  an  architectural  draughtsman;  and  not  only  so,  the  streets  are 
alive  with  all  the  crowded  multitudinous  and  brilliant  vehicular 
and  foot  traffic  of  the  west-end  of  London  in  the  season.  Among 
the  very  minute  figures  it  is  easy  to  recognize  Count  D'Orsay,  the 
greatest  London  swell  of  that  day,  although  he  is  only  three-eights  of 
an  inch  in  height,  and  his  back  is  towards  us.  He  is  splendidly 
mounted  and  elegantly  got  up.  He  has  made  his  horse  to  rear,  and 
is  gracefully  raising  his  hat  to  the  Queen  and  Prince  Consort,  whose 
carriage  and  escort  are  dashing  past.  Llewellynn  Jewitt  must  have 
chuckled  when  he  put  in  a  group  of  gaily  dressed  ladies  gazing  into  a 
shop-window  over  the  way,  like  so  many  flies  around  a  spot  of  sugar. 
In  the  distance  they  are  only  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  height, 
but  appear  elegant  ladies  nevertheless,  and  their  interest  thfere  indicates 
either  bonnets  or  mantles  within.  These  finished  fragments  are 
charming  water-colour  drawings. 

"Friday,  February  13th. — Panorama  again  all  day  to-day. 

"Saturday,  February  14th. — Valentine's  day.  And  a  dull  valentine 
I  have  received ;  for  the  only  communication  I  have  had  by  post  is 

*  London :  George  Bell  &  Sons,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  1886. 
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a  letter  from  my  dear  friend  William  Hirst,  to  tell  me  of  the  death  of 
his  father,  who  died  yesterday  morning.  Poor  William  !  how  dull  and 
lonely  he  will  feel. 

"  I  have  been  sketching  in  the  House  of  Commons  to-day  to 
illustrate  the  all-absorbing  Com  Law  debate. 

"Monday,  February  i6th. — This  morning  I  went  up  to. Covent 
Garden  Market,  to  make  a  sketch  of  the  hustings  in  front  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,  for  the  election  for  Westminster,  which  is  to  take  place 
to-morrow.  I  have  made  my  drawing  from  the  balcony,  over  the  shop 
of  Mr.  Butler  the  herbalist,  and  a  fine  subject  it  makes  from  there. 
But  it  came  on  raining  so  heavily  that  I  was  glad  to  make  short  work 
of  it  and  get  away. 

"Tuesday,  February  17th. — Hurrah  for  the  election,  and  three 
times  three  for  General  Evans  and  Free  Trade  ! ! !  At  noon  I  went 
to  Covent  Garden  to  see  the  nomination.  The  hustings  was  filled ; 
and  all  the  vast  area  of  the  market  was  filled  with  a  dense  mob  of 
people  of  all  ranks  and  sorts  and  sizes  and  sexes.  After  the  pre- 
liminaries had  been  gone  through.  Captain  Rous  was  nominated  by 
a  Mr.  Wood,  a  brewer,  in  a  long  speech  which  nobody  could  hear  for 
the  tremendous  volley  of  groans  and  hisses  with  which  it  was  received. 
He  was  seconded  by  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  whose  speech  met  with 
the  same  fate.  The  Hon.  Pleydell  Bouverie  then  proposed  General 
Evans,  and  his  speech  was  nearly  as  inaudible  as  the  others ;  but  this 
time  it  was  from  cheers  instead  of  groans.  Dr.  Bainbridge  seconded 
this  nomination.  Then  Captain  Rous  arose  amid  the  most  terrific 
burst  of  yells  and  execrations,  hisses  and  groans,  and  essayed  to  speak, 
but  his  words  were  not  heard.  It  was  funny  to  see  how  anxious  he 
was  that  the  reporters  should  learn  what  he  had  to  say.  He  leaned 
over  the  front  of  the  hustings  to  where  they  stood,  gathered  in  a  knot 
of  ten  or  a  dozen,  and  spoke  to  them  instead  of  addressing  the  people. 
And  when  he  got  very  eneigetic  his  hand  found  its  way  promiscuously 
among  their  hats.  He  had  a  prompter  standing  beside  him,  whispering 
in  his  ear  what  he  had  to  say,  and  he  every  now  and  then  stopped  for 
a  little  time  until  he  heard  what  he  had  to  say  next.  This  prompter, 
seeing  him  so  intent  upon  the  reporters,  once  ventured  to  raise  him 
by  the  arm,  and,  pointing  to  the  assemblage,  was  evidently  telling  him 
he  ought  to  address  them.  So  for  the  next  two  or  three  sentences  he 
looked  at  them ;  but  soon  dived  down  among  the  gentlemen  of  the 
press  again,  where  he  staid  until  the  end  of  his  speech,  the  most 
infernal  noise  continuing  all  the  time.  General  Evans  next  addressed 
the  people  in  aT  most  animated  speech  of  good  dimensions,  and  was 
most  vociferously  cheered  throughout.  Next  a  show  of  hands  was 
taken,  when,  with  the  exception  of  his  committee,  I  did  not  see  one 
hand  up  for  Captain  Rous,  while  for  Evans  there  was  not  a  head  to  be 
seen  for  the  immense  number  of  hands.  A  poll  was  then  demanded 
and  the  candidates  left  the  hustings.  The  mob  then  got  hold  of 
Evans  as  he  came  away,  and  he  walked  with  them — numbering  eight 
or  ten  thousand— down  the  street  to  Tavistock  Street,  from  a  Wine 
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Vaults  window  at  the  comer  of  which  and  Wellington  Street  North, 
he  then  addressed  them,  and  was  followed  by  Fergus  O'Connor,  who 
spoke  remarkably  well. 

"Wednesday,  February  i8th. — Close  of  the  poll.  Majority  for 
Evans,  937.     Hurrah  !  " 

Although  Llewellynn  Jewitt  was  thus  enthusiastic  in  favour  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  he  was  a  staunch  Conservative  after  that. 

"  Friday,  Febmary  20th. — John  Yonge  Akerman  has  just  published 
the  first  volume  of  his  new  work  on  *  Ancient  Coins  of  Cities  and 
Princes.'  The  first  volume  contains  Hispania,  Gallia,  and  Britannia. 
I  have  just  been  reviewing  it,  and  writing  a  long  article  on  coins  for 
the  Pictorial:' 

Here  ends  the  Journal  for  1845-6,  which  affords  us  a  few  interesting 
glimpses  of  the  eamest  activity  of  Llewellynn  Jewitt's  daily  life  during 
his  sojoum  in  London,  and  of  the  open-eyed  manner  in  which  he 
went  up  and  down,  constantly  by  keen  observation  storing  knowledge 
in  a  retentive  memory. 

Shortly  after  this  period,  Llewellynn  Jewitt  removed  to  Headington 
Hill,  near  Oxford,  in  search  of  improved  health  for  himself  and  his 
wife.  His  brother  Orlando  had  preceded  him  to  this  place,  and  here 
they  both  worked  at  the  illustration  of  Parker's  "  Glossary  of  Architec- 
ture," "Domestic  Architecture,"  and  many  other  works.  In  a  few 
years  they  ventured  back  to  London,  and  for  awhile  Llewellynn  Jewitt 
had  the  management  of  the  illustrations  of  Punch,  It  was  when 
Douglas  Jerrold  was  giving  his  "  Story  of  a  Feather,"  Albert  Smith  his 
Sketches  and  "  Physiologies  "  (he  was  then  practising  as  a  dentist  in 
Percy  Street),  Thackeray  his  earliest  contributions,  Kenny  Meadows 
his  cartoons  of  the  "  First  Toothy"  and  other  famous  writers  of  the 
late  past,  including  Mark  Lemon,  the  Mayhews,  and  John  Leech, 
were  at  their  zenith.  Health  failing  again,  Llewellynn  Jewitt  had  to 
abandon  these  London  occupations,  and  retumed  to  Oxfordshire. 
Even  there  his  health,  and  that  of  his  wife,  continued  unsatisfactory, 
and  after  awhile  he  determined  to  try  the  effects  of  a  change  to  the 
climate  of  the  West  of  England ;  and,  accepting  the  post  of  chief 
librarian  of  the  Plymouth  Public  Library,  he  removed  to  that  town. 

Just  before  making  this  move  he  received  from  his  friend  Fairholt 
the  following  note,  which  is  interesting  as  referring  to  Llewellynn 
Jewitt's  first  intimate  acquaintanceship  with  Roach  Smith.  The  year, 
as  usual  with  Fairholt,  is  omitted,  but  it  was  probably  1851  : — 

"11,  Montpelier  Square,  London,  July  ist. 
"  My  dear  Jewitt, — You  are  quite  right  in  thinking  that  I  would  do 
what  you  ask,  readily.  I  am  rather  unaware  of  the  form  in  which  it 
should  appear,  therefore  have  been  guided  by  my  own  notion  only. 
I  hope  it  is  right,  and  that  you  may  succeed  in  your  wishes.  It  would 
be  a  good  thing,  and  I  think  you  the  very  person  to  make  good  for 
it — and  of  it  I  hope  ! 
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"  Give  my  best  respects  to  Mrs.  Jewitt.  I  should  really  be  glad  to 
see  her  again.  Should  you  go  to  Plymouth  I  would  certainly  stretch 
a  point  to  come  to  see  you  before  you  started. 

"  I  heard  of  your  Hartlip  trip.  I  am  glad  you  have  made  Smith's 
acquaintance.  He  is  a  good  and  friendly  man  ;  and  I  hope  you  will 
ask  him  for  a  note  or  interest  at  Plymouth.  He  knows  so  many 
people,  and  is  so  well  thought  of,  it  might  do  you  good ;  and  I  am 
sure  he  would  willingly  do  it. — Ever  yours  truly,  F.  W.  Fairholt." 

Of  this  Hartlip  trip,  and  Llewellynn  Jewitt's  acquaintanceship  with 
Roach  Smith,  I  have  the  following  in  a  letter  from  the  latter  gentleman  : 

"  He  visited  me  when  I  lived  in  Liverpool  Street  in  the  City ;  and 
then  accompanied  me  to  Hartlip  in  Kent,  to  see  the  Roman  Villa 
then  being  excavated  by  the  late  Mr.  Bland.  Of  this  villa  (described 
in  the  second  volume  of  my  *  Collectanea  Antiqua '),  one  of  the  most 
interesting  features  is  the  baths.  These  I  asked  Jewitt  to  sketch  and 
engrave.  I  meant  professionally;  but  he  insisted  on  my  accepting 
the  woodcuts  as  a  memorial  of  the  agreeable  excursion,  made 
additionally  so  by  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  Bland.  These  are  excellent 
examples  of  the  baths  of  Roman  villas  in  Britain.  I  then  endeavoured 
to  explain  that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  such  were  the  baths,  and  not 
the  dwelling-rooms  so  commonly  and  thoughtlessly  designated  as 
baths.  Wherever  hypocausts  are  found  they  are  supposed  to  indicate 
baths;  and  as  such  we  find  them  called  even  at  the  present  day. 
AVhen  error  once  gets  a  footing,  it  is  difficult  to  eradicate  it." 

Leaving  Llewellynn  Jewitt  for  a  brief  while  to  settle  down  in  his 
new  home  at  Plymouth,  let  us  finish  this  chapter  with  a  little  further 
gossip  about  his  dear  friend  Fairholt,  and  about  his  other  wonderfully 
industrious  friends  and  co-workers  in  the  fields  of  art,  archaeology, 
and  general  literature,  Samuel  Carter  Hall,  Thomas  Wright,  and 
Roach  Smith.  So  far  as  Fairholt  is  concerned  we  will  follow  him  to 
his  grave  in  this  chapter. 

Fairholt  had  found  "Smith's  acquaintance"  a  good  thing;  and 
being  himself  an  unselfish  man  he  could  rejoice  that  his  friend 
Llewellynn  Jewitt  should  share  the  same  advantage.  Some  natiu*es 
would  have  been  jealous  of  it.  Fairholt  has  been  known  to  declare 
that  no  one  had  befriended  him  so  much  during  all  his  life  as  Roach 
Smith,  and  he  proved  his  appreciation  of  this  life-long  kindness  by 
making  that  gentleman  his  executor  and  residuary  legatee.  When 
Fairholt  was  near  his  end  he  said  to  his  friend,  with  affectionate 
emotion  :  "  You  cannot  think  how  much  I  esteem  you  ;  and  you  will 
never  know  !  "  And  later  on,  when  he  was  passing  away,  and  it  was 
too  late  to  make  any  alteration  in  his  will,  he  became  seized  with  the 
desire  to  add  to  his  bequests  to  the  Rimbaults,  with  whom  he  lodged, 
a  sum  amounting  to  about  j£So  per  annum,  in  addition  to  what  he 
had  already  bequeathed  to  them ;  on  expressing  which,  Henry 
Rimbault  observed  to  him  that  not  being  in  the  will  it  was  not  binding. 
He  replied  :  "  You  can  trust  Roach  Smith."  Of  course  the  executor 
carried  out  fully  this  last  expressed  wish  of  his  friend,  and  transferred 
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to  the  Rimbaults  an  addition  which  amounted  to  about  a  half  of  what 
would,  according  to  the  written  will,  have  been  all  his  own  "  residue." 
Roach  Smith  has  said  to  me :  "  Of  Fairholt  you  cannot  say  too 
much,"  and  I  will  refer  to  the  further  memorials  of  him  which  are 
now  scattered  on  the  table  before  me.  I  shall  in  the  next  chapter 
give  a  letter  of  his,  written  to  Llewellynn  Jewitt  on  the  25th  July, 
i860,  complaining  of  ill-health,  and  looking  forward  to  an  autumn 
holiday  at  a  German  bath.  Here  is  another  of  May  i  ith  in  the  same 
year  to  Samuel  Carter  Hall.  For  a  wonder  we  have  the  full  date,  but 
the  place,  where  for  six  weeks  of  the  spring  he  has  been  seeking 
health,  is  omitted : 

"May  nth,  i860. 

My  dear  Mr.  Hall, — Your  letter  of  to-day  is  a  great  comfort  to 
me.  It  is  so  precisely  what  I  wished  that  it  would  seem  to  be  a  well- 
talked-over  mutual  arrangement,  instead  of  an  accidental  one.  It 
only  confirms  what  I  have  often  thought,  that  our  ideas  accord.  I 
am  willing  to  it  therefore ;  and  when  I  return  it  shall  be  accomplished. 
I  am  to  come  back  on  next  Friday.  I  shall  then  have  been  here  six 
weeks.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  done  me  good  ;  but  I  may  now 
tell  you  that  I  feel  I  have  a  confirmed  asthma.  Last  night  was  a 
very  bad  night  with  me  again,  and  I  had  much  annoyance.  I  begin 
to  feel  that  the  heyday  of  life  is  over  with  me — that  youth  has  for 
ever  departed.  With  this  feeling  comes  a  deeper  one  of  love  for  my 
few  friends  ;  a  closer  clinging  to  them ;  and  an  earnest  prayer  that  no 
worldly  changes  should  sever  the  tie  of  true  affection.  Pray  give  my 
best  remembrances  to  Mrs.  Hall  and  dear  little  Fannie.  I  always 
look  on  her  as  my  little  sister.  Indeed,  with  you  all,  years  have 
consecrated  and  ripened  regard.  In  the  nature  of  things  there  cannot 
be  many  more  passed,  but  let  us  have  them  sincere  while  time  is  ours. 
— Ever  yours  truly,  Fred.  W.  Fairholt." 

The  following  will  give  some  idea  of  his  restless  industry,  pain 
being  accounted  by  him  no  excuse  for  idleness.  It  is  written  to  the 
sub-editor  of  the  Art  Journal: 

"Thursday. — Dear  Mr.  Daffome, — I  suppose  you  have  heard  of 
my  pleasant  adventures,  and  that  I  had  to  endure  three  surgical 
operations  last  week,  for  removal  of  polypus  from  the  head,  by  way 
of  the  nose.  I  am  now  amusing  myself  by  growing  new  flesh,  and  a 
portion  of  cartilage  which  has  been  dragged  away  with  it.  It  has 
prostrated  me  a  good  deal ;  but  I  am  getting  a  little  better,  and  am 
taking  tonics,  and  as  much  beef  and  beer  as  I  can.  So  I  hope  soon 
to  get  better.  Meantime  I  must  think  of  working  a  little.  Can  you 
kindly  send  me  some  wood  for  Mr.  Wright's  drawings.  Three  or  four 
of  those  long  pieces,  and  one  piece  measuring  four  by  two;  and 
another  to  be  square  in  a  border,  and  the  size  four  by  four.  If  you 
can  send  me  enough  for  ten  or  twelve  drawings  I  can  use  them. 
You  will  see  that  they  run  all  sizes,  so  that  odds  and  ends  of  blocks 
would  do,  small  as  well  as  large.  Shall  you  want  an  Artist's  Tomb 
next  number?  You  have  cuts  for  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  and  I  will  soon 
get  it  done  if  you  let  me  know. — Yours  very  truly,  F.  W.  Fairholt." 
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Looking  back,  I  should  mention  that  in  the  winter  of  1858-9 
Fairholt,  still  in  search  of  health,  visited  Egypt,  in  company  with  his 
friend  William  Henry  Forester  Denison,  the  son  of  Lord  Londes- 
borough,  who  the  next  year  succeeded  the  said  lord,  his  father,  as 
second  Lord  Londesborough,  and  who  is  now  the  Earl.  The  conse- 
quence of  that  tour  was  Fairholt's  interesting  volume  issued  in  1862, 
"Up  the  Nile  and  Home  Again."  This  is  another  evidence  of  his 
untiring  industry,  even  when  out  for  a  holiday,  and  in  search  of 
health;  for  he  brought  back  with  him  more  than  two  hundred  sketches, 
besides  a  great  accumulation  of  notes.  One  hundred  of  these  sketches, 
many  of  them  very  elaborate,  he  afterwards  engraved,  or  drew  on  the 
wood  for  others  to  engrave,  for  the  illustration  of  his  book. 

The  mention  of  Lord  Londesborough  reminds  me  of  another  of 
Fairholt's  great  works,  "Miscellanea  Graphica,"  a  large  sumptuous 
volume,  devoted  to  the  delineation  and  description,  by  Fairholt,  of 
the  antiquities  in  the  possession  of  his  friend  the  first  Baron,  with  an 
historical  introduction  by  Thomas  Wright.  This  was  published  in 
1856,  and  is  of  great  excellence  and  beauty,  many  of  the  plates  being 
in  colours  and  gold.  Fairholt's  original  introduction  to  Lord  Londes- 
borough was,  I  believe,  through  Roach  Smith,  who  was  for  many 
years  his  lordship's  cherished  friend.  At  any  rate  it  was  by  the 
recommendation  of  Roach  Smith  that  the  Baron  engaged  Fairholt 
to  accomplish  this  great  undertaking;  and  as  the  work  had  to  be 
done  at  Lord  Londesborough's  houses,  especially  at  Grimston  Park, 
Tadcaster,  Fairholt's  brilliant  and  amiable  qualities  were  there  ex- 
hibited to  him,  and,  being  appreciated,  begat  a  lasting  friendship  and 
intimacy,  which,  as  I  have  said,  extended  to  the  second  Baron,  and  in 
each  instance  lasted  until  death  separated  them. 

Albert  Denison,  the  first  Lord  Londesborough,  was  a  most  amiable 
and  intelligent  man,  and  it  is  here  that  I  should  speak  more  fully  of 
his  firiendship,  not  only  to  Fairholt,  but  to  Roach  Smith,  who  was  so 
much  beloved  by  his  noble  friend  that  at  one  time,  when  Roach 
Smith  was  about  to  remove  from  London,  the  Baron  tried  hard  to 
induce  the  antiquary  to  become  his  neighbour  at  Grimston,  and 
offered  to  build  a  house  expressly  for  him  there.  Lord  Londesborough 
was  a  great  lover  of  history  and  literature,  and  confessed  to  his 
antiquarian  friends  that  archaeology  had  opened  to  him  "  quite  a  new 
world  of  intellectual  enjoyment,  of  excitement  without  alloy  and 
unattended  by  self-reproach,"  such  as  in  earlier  life  he  had  been  a 
stranger  to.  When  Roach  Smith  was  staying  with  him  at  Ileden  on 
one  occasion  he  said  : 

"  Believe  me,  I  would  not  exchange  the  society  of  my  present 
friends  for  any  earthly  consideration.  I  only  regret  I  had  not  known 
them  years  ago.  How  much  a  man's  life  and  character  depend  upon 
those  he  is  thrown  among,  especially  in  setting  out  in  the  world! 

What  brilliant  men and would  have  been  had  they  only 

had  the  chance  of  good  companions  1  They  had  no  associates, 
morally  as  well  as  intellectually,  equal  to  themselves ;  and  so  they  fell 
into  the  hands  of  dissolute  inferiors,  and  are  lost  men." 
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Lord  Londesborough  wrote  an  interesting  book  entitled  "Wanderings 
in  Search  of  Health,"  the  result  of  his  own  wanderings  on  that  errand 
in  Greece  and  Italy.  Roach  Smith  testifies  of  him  :  "  No  one  better 
understood  the  responsibilies  which  wealth  entails  upon  the  conscien- 
tious; and  his  benevolence  was  as  ample  as  his  means.  Unostentatious, 
he  administered  to  the  wants  of  all  around  him  :  no  case  of  distress 
was  ever  brought  before  him  unrelieved,  and  the  industrious  poor  ever 
found  him  a  constant  friend  whose  charity  failed  not.  *  Depend  upon 
it,'  he  said  to  me,  when  I  made  an  observation  on  some  instances  of  his 
benevolence,  *  these  are  the  only  things  which  stand  by  us  to  the  last.' 
I  had  many  opportunities  of  noticing  how  extremely  scrupulous  he 
was,  and  thoughtful  in  remunerating  in  some  way  everybody  from 
whom  he  or  his  family  received  attention ;  and  this  was  always  done 
in  the  most  dehcate  as  well  as  effective  manner.  Fictitious  cases  of 
distress,  as  may  be  supposed,  were  not  unfrequently  brought  before 
him,  and  successfully.  In  one  instance  he  was  about  to  give  relief  to 
a  person  asserted  to  have  been  his  foster-brother ;  date  and  circum- 
stances all  seemed  combined  to  make  the  story  true ;  but  he  thought 
he  might  as  well  test  it  by  applying  to  the  Marchioness,  his  mother. 
She  at  once  detected  the  attempted  imposition,  and  after  pointing  out 
the  discrepancies  in  the  evidence,  added  with  a  smile,  *  Moreover,  my 
dear  Albert,  your  foster-drotAer  was  a  little  gir/J'    .    .    . 

"  Lord  Londesborough  was  attached  to  the  drama  and  to  the  stage ; 
his  refined  taste  and  quick  discernment  were  satisfied  only  with  what 
was  really  good;  he  had  no  relish  for  the  mediocrity  and,  we  may  add, 
inferiority  which  gratifies  so  many.  He  was  well  read  in  our  poets. 
Gay  being  an  especial  favourite.  This  probably  arose  from  the  poet's 
powerful  portraiture  of  human  character  being  congenial  to  his  lord- 
ship's reflective  mind,  for  he  himself  was  a  close  observer  of  men  and 
manners.  Often  struck  by  his  keen  perception  and  sound  judgment, 
as  we  were  walking  together  one  day  in  the  grounds  of  Grimston,  I 
expressed  surprise  at  his  quick  reading  of  character.  He  replied,  *  I 
was  an  aitaM  to  an  embassy  to  Vienna  when  I  was  only  seventeen  \ ' 
and  then,  running  rapidly  over  his  early  life,  added,  *  now  do  you  not 
think  I  have  had  opportunities  for  studying  character  ? '  My  surprise 
was  complete  when,  shortly  after,  he  volunteered  to  draw  the  moral 
and  intellectual  features  of  full  twenty  of  our  friends  and  acquaintance, 
some  of  whom,  though  well  known  to  me,  he  could  not  have  had  much 
personal  intercourse  with.  He  was  wonderfully  correct ;  he  produced 
mental  photographs.  *Now,'  I  said,  *give  a  sketch  of  me.'  ^You^ 
he  replied,  *  are  honest ;  be  content ;  seek  no  further.' " 

In  the  autumn  of  1856  Lord  Londesborough  pressed  Roach  Smith 
to  accompany  him  to  Rome,  which  he  was  forced  by  engagements  to 
decline,  but  Fairholt  went.  The  Baron's  health,  however,  compelled 
him  to  remain  at  his  chiteau  at  Cannes,  and  Fairholt  proceeded  to 
Rome  alone,  the  result  being  his  letters  which  constitute  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  fourth  volume  of  the  "  Collectanea  Antiqua,"  a 
most  readable  account  of  his  sojourn  in  Rome. 

In  September,    i860,   the  month  to  be  devoted  by  Fairholt  to 
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a  German  bath,  appeared  the  second  edition  of  his  noble  work 
"  Costume  in  England,"  illustrated  with  nearly  seven  hundred  engrav- 
ings, all  drawn  on  the  wood  by  himself.  It  is  a  great  and  valuable 
work.  Only  the  year  before  had  appeared  his  "Tobacco:  Its  History 
and  Associations,"  illustrated  with  one  hundred  engravings  by  himself. 
And  this  is  his  dedication  : 

"To  Charles  Roach  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Temple  Place,  Strood,  Kent. 
My  dear  friend, — It  was  a  custom  with  the  old  English  authors  to 
dedicate  their  works  to  persons  for  whom  they  felt  esteeni ;  and  to 
make  such  dedications  serve  as  familiar  prefaces.  I  desire,  in  this 
instance,  to  revive  the  practice;  and  I  inscribe  your  name  on  this  page. 

"You,  who  know  my  early  history,  will  feel  no  surprise  at  my 
choice  of  subject.  Bom  in  London,  and  never  having  been  out  of 
sight  of  St.  Paul's  until  I  had  reached  my  twenty-second  year,  the 
tobacco-warehouse,  where  my  father  worked,  became  my  play-groiind ; 
and  my  first  remembrances  are  of  rolling  in  the  tobacco  leaf,  as 
country  children  would  roll  in  a  hay-field,  and  playing  at  *  hide-and- 
seek  '  in  the  empty  barrels.  In  after  years,  when  I  helped  my  father 
to  manufacture  many  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco-leaf,  I  little  thought 
that  my  pen  and  pencil  would  be  ever  called  into  use  over  a  book  like 
this.  I  am  willing  to  think,  however,  that  the  peculiarities  of  my  early 
training  have  here  been  of  use. 

"  Disliking  my  father's  trade,  and,  through  many  difficulties,  happily 
emancipating  myself,  tobacco  had  not  that  charm  for  me  that  you  and 
others  find  in  it.  But  I  hope  these  pages  will  show  that  I  have  no 
narrow  notions  on  a  pleasure  in  which  I  cannot  participate;  but 
rather  an  honest  detestation  of  that  want  of  Christian  tolerance  which 
has  induced  some  persons  to  denounce  a  harmless  indulgence  as  if  it 
were  a  moral  evil.  I  should  be  untrue  to  my  father's  memory — *  an 
honest  man  and  a  good  smoker ' — if  I  did  not  contradict  such  gratuit- 
ous imputations.  If  I  am  proud  of  anything,  it  is  of  my  father  and 
his  seventy-two  years  of  industry  and  integrity. 

"That  you  are  *a  good  smoker'  also,  I  have  had  experience,  at 
home  and  abroad,  when  I  have  examined  in  your  society  many  of  the 
finest  relics  of  antiquity,  the  study  of  which  has  been  the  solace  of 
our  lives.  In  you  I  shall  find  a  gentle  critic ;  you  will  estimate,  by 
your  own  experience,  that  which  few  who  read  consider,  the  time  and 
trouble  requisite  to  gather  into  one  volume  the  results  of  reading 
many  a  score ;  and  I  have  been  embarrassed  in  my  task  of  condensa- 
tion by  the  abundance  rather  than  the  paucity  of  my  materials. 

"  I  will  not  offer  you  any  laudation  here ;  friendship  is  too  sacred  a 
thing  for  public  display.  I  only  wish,  that  while  one  copy  of  this 
little  book  remains,  it  should  exist  to  record  the  sincere  esteem  I  feel 
for  you.  "F.  W.  Fairholt. 

"ii,  Montpelier  Square,  Brompton,  London,  June  ist,  1859." 

Fairholt  and  Roach  Smith  spent  much  time  together,  running  over 
many  years ;  not  only  in  English  travels,  but  on  the  Continent  occa- 
sionally. Roach  Smith  was  therefore  often  at  Fairholt's  shoulder 
while  the  latter  was  sketching,  and  says  this : 
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"  He  was  rapid  in  sketching  as  well  as  correct.  He  could  sketch 
the  entire  street  of  a  town  while  the  horses  of  the  stage  coach  were 
being  changed.  I  witnessed  his  making  an  excellent  drawing  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  from  an  eminence  in  an  incredibly  short  time.  Mr. 
Mackeson,  who  on  one  occasion  accompanied  him  to  Germany, 
speaks  in  rapture  of  his  companionable  qualities,  which  so  enhanced 
the  intellectual."     Also  he  says : 

"  No  one  was  equal  to  him  for  fidelity ;  and  consequently  he  was 
sought  for  by  the  chief  numismatists;  and  the  works  of  Messrs. 
Hawkins,  Evans,  and  Beale  Poste,  are  sufficient  to  show  his  excellence 
in  this  department  of  his  art.  The  coins  of  Carausius  and  Allectus, 
in  the  *  Collectanea  Antiqua,'  and  the  plates  in  the  Richborough 
volume  and  in  *  Roman  London,'  perhaps  show  best  of  all  the  power 
and  truthfulness  of  his  drawing  and  engraving.  He  was  employed 
also  by  the  late  Mr.  Seth  Stevenson  for  his  *  Dictionary  of  Roman 
Coins,'  a  valuable  work,  richly  illustrated,  but  not  yet  published. 
Latterly  he  actually  engraved  the  coins  without  first  drawing  them, 
and,  as  is  the  usual  practice,  transferring  the  drawing  to  the  plate  as 
a  guide  for  the  burin."  This  is  the  more  remarkable  when  we 
remember  that  in  the  engraving  the  lettering  and  devices  all  read 
and  show  backwards. 

There  is  another  book  of  Fairholt*s  among  the  memorials  of  him 
which  lie  before  me  while  I  write.  It  is  another  monument  of  his 
industry  :  "  A  Dictionary  of  Terms  in  Art.  Edited  and  illustrated  by 
F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A.,  with  five  hundred  drawings  on  wood." 

I  have  already  given  Samuel  Carter  Hall's  recount  of  Fairholt's 
great  labours  in  the  illustration  of  the  Ar/  Journal  (and  one  of 
Fairholt's  own  letters  to  the  sub-editor,  calling  out,  in  the  midst  of 
pain,  for  twelve  wood-blocks  to  make  twelve  drawings  upon  for  that 
journal).  I  will  now  say  a  word  about  the  great  literary  labours  of 
Samuel  Carter  Hall  himself  and  of  his  wife,  whose  works  are  far  too 
numerous  to  be  catalogued  here.  The  word  "  numerous  "  here  applied 
reminds  me  that  in  a  letter  to  me  of  December  i6th,  1884,  Samuel 
Carter  Hall  mentioned  that  the  work  of  himself  and  wife  combined 
amounted  to  "  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  of  literary  labour,  the 
produce  being  ^y^  hundred  and  forty-five  books  from  the  two  pairs 
of  hands."  This  will  be  what  is  gracefully  alluded  to  in  a  letter  to 
S.  C.  Hall  from  I^  Marquis  De  Leuville,  of  Palais  Campanare, 
accompanying  the  latter's  presentation  of  his  elegant  volume  of  poems, 
entitled  "  Entre-Nous ; "  which  letter  and  volume,  with  a  host  of 
others  inscribed  by  the  authors  to  Samuel  Carter  Hall  and  to  his  late 
wife,  have  been  recently  added  by  him  to  my  library.  This  is  the 
letter  from  the  Marquis  to  the  venerable  author  : 

"  1 1,  Duchess  Street,  Portland  Place. 

"  My  dear  Sir, — I  am  so  pleased  with  the  book  you  have  so  kindly 

given,  but  I  can  only  return  evil  for  good  in  the  shape  of  my  own. 

You  have  led  five  hundred  into  the  field ;  I  but  one  as  yet ;  and  I 

hope  you  will   be  indulgent  to  a   beginner.     And  with   my  most 
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profound  homage  to  Mrs.  Hall,  which  I  beg  your  kind  offices  to 
convey,  believe  me,  yours  most  truly,  Leuville." 

And  Samuel  Carter  Hall's  literary  work  was  not  finished  at  the  date 
above-mentioned.  He  has  written  much  since.  This  very  day  on 
which  I  am  writing  this  page — 2nd  March,  1887 — I  have  received 
from  him  his  latest  printed  poem,  which  is  as  harmonious,  lofty, 
powerful  and  lucid,  as  another  accompanying  it,  which  was  written 
and  printed  in  1828.  And  more  remarkable  still  is  the  fact  that  on 
the  30th  December  last,  I  received  from  him  a  printed  copy  of  his 
then  last  poem,  written  that  month,  on  which  was  written  the  following 
autographic  memorandum : 

"In  the  year  181 1  I  wrote  a  poem  on  the  death  of  my  brother, 
who  was  killed  at  Albuera — a  Lieutenant  in  the  23rd  Welsh  Fusiliers. 
I  lately  found  a  copy  in  the  handwriting  of  my  father.  Colonel  HalL" 
Thus  between  his  first  poem,  and  his  last  up  to  the  present,  there  is 
an  interval  of  at  least  seventy-six  years  and  six  months.  Such  a 
prolongation  of  high  poetic  powef  is  probably  without  parallel  in  the 
biographies  of  mankind. 

There  is  another  of  Fairholt's  books  lying  before  me,  which  I  had 
overlooked.  It  is  "  Rambles  of  an  Artist :  being  Papers  on  Art,  in 
relation  to  Antiques,  Paintings,  Art-Decorations,  and  Art-Manufacture." 
It  is  illustrated  with  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  wood  engravings  from 
drawings  by  the  author. 

Said  I  not  truly  that  Llewellynn  Jewitt  was  one  of  a  remarkable 
band  of  hand-in-hand,  hardworking  artists,  writers,  and  antiquaries  ? 
I  have  glanced  at  the  labours  of  two  of  them.  I  mentioned  Charles 
Roach  Smith  as  one  of  them ;  and  he  is,  happily,  still  working  as 
vigorously  as  ever. 

The  chief  results  of  the  literary  labours  of  Charles  Roach  Smith 
are  unknown ;  and  are  likely  so  to  remain,  to  the  general  public ; 
because  they  are  of  a  highly-learned,  and  especially  antiquarian, 
character,  and  will  never  cease  to  be  the  prized  treasures  of  select 
libraries.  And  his  great  work  as  the  preserver  of  London  antiquities 
can  never  be  forgotten  so  long  as  the  British  Museum  shall  continue  to 
exist,  with  his  name  written  therein  so  very  largely  as  the  collector  of 
its  Roman  London  antiquities.  It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to 
mention  that  Roach  Smith's  patriotism  in  connection  with  his  Museum 
cost  him  in  one  single  instance  a  thousand  pounds.  Thus:  when 
the  time  came  that  he  must  remove  from  the  house  where  his 
antiquities  were  stored,  and  it  became  a  question  of  finding  a  final 
resting-place  for  them,  his  friend  the  first  Lord  Londesborough  offered 
to  take  them,  and  with  the  offer,  actually  sent  his  cheque  for  three 
thousand  pounds.  At  the  same  time  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum  offered  to  receive  them  into  the  national  institution,  and 
to  pay  two  thousand  pounds  for  them.  Hereupon  Roach  Smith 
immediately  returned  his  friend*s  cheque  for  three  thousand,  knowing 
that  his  Lordship  might  not  be  able  to  ensure  that  the  collection 
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should  be  kept  in  its  integrity  in  the  future ;  while  its  removal  to  the 
national  institution  would  ensure  its  preservation,  humanly  speaking, 
for  ever. 

Another  great  act  of  Charles  Roach  Smith  was  the  establishment  of 
The  British  Archaeological  Association,  of  which  Llewellynn  Jewitt 
was  one  of  the  earliest  members.  It  is  true  that  Thomas  Wright  and 
others  acted  with  him  in  this  matter;  but  the  scheme  was  entirely 
Roach  Smith's,  who,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  me,  says:  "I  first  communi- 
cated my  scheme  to  Wright,  who  was  for  waiting  until  we  had  a 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  I  could  not  endure  this ;  and  urged 
-him  on,"  etc.  In  the  course  of  time  dissentions  arose  in  the  young 
Association,  and  it  split  into  two  bodies,  the  dissentients  forming 
themselves  into  a  separate  society,  called  the  British  Archaeological 
Institute.  So  Roach  Smith  was  really  the  founder  of  both  those 
institutions.  In  a  letter  to  me  he  says :  "  Llewellynn  Jewitt  was  loyal, 
though  his  brother  Orlando  was  the  Institute's  artist." 

Among  Roach  Smith's  writings  are  the  following :  Collectanea 
Antigua^  in  seven  volumes ;  various  papers  running  through  several 
years  of  the  Archceologia ;  numerous  papers  in  the  British  Archaological 
Association's  Journal^  and  Winchester  Book^  etc  ;  Antiquities  of  Rich- 
borough^  Reculver^  and  Lyntne ;  Report  on  Excavations  at  Lymne ; 
Report  on  Excavations  at  Pevensey  ;  Illustrations  of  Roman  London  ; 
Catalogue  of  the  Museum  of  London  Antiquities  ;  editorship,  etc.,  of 
Inventorium  Sepuichrale  ;  On  the  Scarcity  of  Home-grown  Eruits,  with 
Remedial  Suggestions  ;  Remarks  on  Shakespeare^  etc*  ;  The  Rural  Life 
of  Shakespeare,  two  editions ;  papers  regularly  monthly  in  The 
Gentleman^ s  Magazine,  through  many  years;  papers  in  Archceologia 
Cantiana ;  Addresses  to  the  Strood  Institute  Elocution  Class;  Glossary 
of  Isle  of  Wight  Words ;  Retrospections,  Social  and  ArchceologiccU, 
two  volumes  published,  and  the  third  now  being  written.  These  are 
only  some  of  the  labours  of  this  most  useful  life,  and  this  much- 
valued  good  friend  of  Llewellynn  Jewitt 

I  mentioned  Thomas  Wright  as  another  of  Llewellynn  Jewitfs 
friends  and  co-workers.  Some  of  his  works  are  :  History  of  Ludlow  ; 
History  of  Caricature  and  Grotesque  in  Art ;  The  Celt,  the  Roman, 
and  the  Saxon  ;  numerous  articles  in  the  Art  Journal,  the  Intellectual 
Observer,  and  other  Journals ;  Uriconium;  Royal Dictonary-Cyclopcedia, 
in  fifteen  volumes ;  Wanderings  of  an  Antiquary  ;  translation  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon's  Life  of  Julius  Ccesar ;  Christianity  in  Arabia  ; 
History  of  Essex ;  Political  Songs  and  Poems  Relating  to  English 
History,  in  two  volumes ;  De  Natura  Rerum  ;  Biographia  Britannica 
Literaria — Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman  periods ;  historical  works  for 
the  Early  English  Text  Society ;  Early  Vocabularies  and  Feudal 
Manuals  of  English  History,  two  volumes ;  Histories  of  France, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland ;  Essays  on  Subjects  connected  with  the  Litera- 
ture, Popular  Superstitions,  and  History  of  England  in  the  Middle  Ages  ; 
Narratives  of  Sorcery,  and  Magic;  History  of  Domestic  Manners  and 
Sentiments  in  England  during  the  Middle  Ages  ;  Caricature  History  of 
the  Georges ;  Womankind  in  Western  Europe,  from  the  Earliest  Times 
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to  the  ijih  Century ;  De  Nugis  Curialium ;  Latin  Poems  for  the 
Camden  Society ;  Nare's  Glossary,  revised,  in  conjunction  with  J.  O. 
Halliwell-Phillipps ;  Letters  relating  to  the  Suppression  of  Monasteries ; 
The  Archaological  Album,  1845  \  Introduction  and  Notes  to  King 
Arthur  and  His  Knights  of  the  Round  Table  ;  translation  oi  History 
of  Fulk  FitZ'Warine  ;  A  History  of  English  Culture  from  the  Earliest 
known  Period  to  Modern  Times;  Political  Ballads  published  in  England 
during  the  Common<vealth  ;  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Her  Times  ;  England 
under  the  House  of  Hanover ;  Chester  Plays ;  Dictionary  of  Obsolete 
and  Provincial  English  ;  Nouvelles  Nouvelles  ;  Siege  of  Caerlaverock  ; 
and  other  works.  His  memoir  by  Llewellynn  Jewitt  will  be  found  in 
The  Reliquary,  vol.  xviii.,  page  225. 

With  another  interesting  letter  of  Fairholt's,  written  to  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Hall,  recording  his  second  voyage  up  the  Nile  with  his  friend  the 
second  Lord  Londesborough,  and  with  Llewellynn  Jewitt^s  letter  to 
Samuel  Carter  Hall,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Fairholt,  I  will  close 
this  chapter. 

"Cairo,  February  18th,  1864. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Hall, — Happily  we  are  getting  towards  home.  We 
have  completed  our  five  hundred  miles  up  the  river  to  Thebes  and 
back,  and,  being  at  Cairo,  are  at  least  within  reach  of  civilization. 
This  journey  has  perfectly  cured  me  of  ever  getting  out  of  it  again. 
We  have  all  been  ill,  and  Lord  L.  seriously  so,  so  that  we  were 
obliged  in  one  part  of  the  river  to  turn  back  until  we  got  medical  aid 
from  an  English  boat  carrying  a  doctor,  or  we  must  have  gone  sixty 
miles  to  Cairo.  There  is  something  very  alarming  in  the  certainty 
that  you  might  die  on  the  river  for  the  want  of  the  commonest 
medical  aid ;  particularly  at  a  place  like  Thebes,  a  fortnight's  journey 
from  any  help. 

"The  weather  has  been  very  cold  here,  and  I  think  I  never  felt  it 
more  uncomfortably.  I  often  longed  to  be  back,  and  if  I  could  have 
got  back  by  any  possibility  would  have  done  so  long  since.  As  it  is 
I  must  have  a  little  more  patience,  and  then  there  will  be  an  end  to 
a  very  expensive,  trying  tour.  We  have  had  some  few  odd  adventures, 
as  well  as  some  few  risks.  We  have  inhabited  a  Pacha's  palace  for  a 
short  time,  but  it  was  to  me  a  great  disappointment,  for  instead  of 
seeing,  as  I  had  hoped,  something  of  the  indoor  peculiarities  of  native 
life,  I  found  that  he,  like  others,  imitated  Europeans,  and  filled  his 
house  with  gaudy  French  furniture.  On  another  occasion  I  really  did 
see  something  of  genuine  Egyptian  style,  but  it  was  extremely  simple, 
and  I  need  hardly  say  very  uncomfortable.  The  only  curious  thing 
was  the  introduction  of  a  jester,  retained  as  part  of  the  household. 
He  was  half  idiotic ;  and  altogether  by  no  means  an  *  institution '  to 
be  renovated  with  us. 

"I  am  very  glad  I  came,  because  I  was  right  in  my  idea  that 
Lady  L.  might  not  like  this  place.  She  detests  it  with  a  hatred  that 
is  perfectly  violent,  and  nothing  will  ever  induce  her  to  come  again,  I 
feel  sure ;  and  it  is  very  probable  therefore  that  he  never  will     In 
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some  degree  it  has  been  a  disenchantment  to  me,  for  in  some 
instances  I  had  better  have  left  matters  to  my  imagination  than  have 
tested  them  by  a  new  visit  As  it  is,  however,  I  am  thoroughly 
satisfied,  and  nothing  is  left  to  me  of  desire  to  travel  in  the  East  again. 

"Thebes,  Beni-Hassan,  and  Cairo  have  repaid  the  trouble  of  the 
journey.  Our  visit  to  the  tombs  of  the  kings  at  Thebes  was  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  very  many  journeys.  We  joined  Earl  Spencer's 
party,  and  mustered  nearly  thirty  people,  including  janissaries  and 
boatmen.  We  also  took  the  cook,  and  passed  the  day  in  this  wild 
valley.  The  ascent  over  the  mountain  was  not  without  risks,  and  the 
loose  precipitous  pathway  often  made  the  head  giddy.  But  there  was 
a  savage  grandeur  in  the  scene  that  was  very  striking,  and  when  we 
got  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  the  view  over  the  plain  of  Thebes, 
embracing  all  the  ruinS  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  was  the  finest 
'I  ever  saw.  The  green  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  the  arid  hills  beyond, 
with  the  desert  stretching  into  far  distance  towards  the  Red  Sea, 
were  a  wonderful  sight 

"  I  was  also  greatly  pleased  at  Beni-Hassan,  where  I  had  a  nine 
miles  ride  to  the  various  tombs  and  places  of  interest,  which  are  the 
most  ancient  in  Egypt.  In  a  lonely  mountain  pass  I  came  into  an 
Arab  encampment.  All  were  in  low  tents,  with  their  camels  and 
cattle  picketed  outside.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  wild  and  primitive 
character  of  the  scene.  The  chief,  with  characteristic  hospitality, 
offered  me  two  young  pigeons. 

"  It  is  melancholy  to  see  the  devastation  still  going  on  in  Egypt, 
entirely  from  rich  and  educated  Europeans,  who  deface  the  paintings 
and  destroy  the  sculpture  to  carry  off  worthless  fragments.  Since  I 
was  here  five  years  ago  more  harm  is  done,  while  at  Cairo  the  rage 
for  European  improvements  has  led  to  the  destruction  of  some  very 
curious  old  streets  of  carved  houses,  only  to  be  succeeded  by  wretched 
lath  and  plaster  imitations  of  modem  French  watering-places.  The 
fine  characteristic  old  art  of  the  country  is  gone  for  ever !  No  one 
now  could  work  it  out. 

"  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  our  boat  on  Christmas  day.  The 
sailors  got  up  at  daybreak,  and  went  off  to  a  palm  grove,  returning 
laden  with  branches  six  feet  long.  These  they  arranged  at  the  sides 
and  over  the  decks  until  they  formed  an  arcade  of  green.  At  regular 
intervals  they  suspended  oranges  between,  and  the  general  effect  as  a 
simple  natural  decoration  was  more  charming  than  I  can  tell. 

"We  have  got  back  to  Cairo  earlier  than  we  had  intended,  the 
whole  journey  has  been  so  cold  and  miserable.  It  is  to-day  as  cold 
and  wet  as  any  day  could  be  in  England.  The  wind  too,  is  filled  with 
sand.  This,  as  well  as  a  sort  of  homesickness  I  feel,  has  determined 
me  to  stop  nowhere  on  the  journey.  I  shall  not  think  of  going  to 
Naples,  but  keep  with  my  friends  to  Paris.  We  cannot  leave  this 
place  before  another  week  or  ten  days,  but  I  hope  we  shall  get  away 
by  the  boat  which  leaves  on  February  28th.  It  may  not,  however,  be 
till  March  5th.    I  shall  be  most  glad  to  see  France  again,  if  it  be  only 
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to  see  a  street  full  of  shops,  conveyances  and  busy  people.  I  am  too 
early  here  to  get  a  letter  from  you,  but  I  take  the  earliest  chance  of 
writing  to  you,  and  so  with  kind  love  to  Mr.  Hall  and  Fanny,  ever 
yours,  F.  W.  Fairholt." 

A  little  more  than  two  years  later  Llewellynn  Jewitt  wrote  the 
following  to  Samuel  Carter  Hall : 

"Derby,  April  5th,  1866. 

"  My  Dear  Mr.  Hall, — I  was  indeed  most  deeply  grieved  to  see  by 
The  Times  that  poor  Fairholt  has  passed  away.  Since  you  kindly  gave 
me  intimation  of  his  illness  I  wrote  to  him,  and  begged  him  when  he 
should  get  strong  enough,  to  come  down  to  us  for  a  time  to  try  the 
benefit  of  Derbyshire  air.  Alas  !  that  is  only  some  week  or  ten  days 
since,  and  he  is  no  more  !  I  had  a  letter  from  Halliwell  not  many  days 
since,  and  he  seemed  sanguine  that  he  would  rally,  but  it  seems  he 
was  to  be  deceived  in  his  hopes.  Poor  Fairholt!  after  more  than 
thirty  years  of  uninterrupted  friendship  it  is  hard  to  part  I  knew 
him  when  we  were  both  quite  youths,  and  he  came  to  visit  us  at 
Duffield.  And  after  I  got  married  and  went  to  London  he  spent 
nearly  every  Sunday  at  our  house  for  a  long  long  time,  and  both  he 
and  his  father  were  very  frequent  visitors  at  other  times.  He  was, 
too,  godfather  to  my  eldest  boy,  who  is  called  Frederick  William  after 
him,  in  addition  to  my  own  name.  He  was  a  great  favourite  with  us 
all,  and  we  most  deeply  feel  his  loss.  To  no  one,  I  am  sure,  will  his 
loss  be  more  deeply  felt  than  to  yourself  and  Mrs.  Hall,  with  whom 
he  has  been  so  long  mixed  up,  both  in  literary  and  artistic  matters,  as 
well  as  in  close  friendship. 

"  If  not  troubling  you  too  much,  will  you  tell  me  when  and  where 
poor  Fairholt  will  be  buried.  I  wish  I  could  have  attended  the 
funeral.  I  would  have  given  much  to  see  him  again,  but  that  could 
not  be.  The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  last  summer,  when  Mrs.  Jewitt 
and  I  were  in  town,  and  even  at  that  time  he  was  far  from  well. 

"  I  have  been  so  unwell  myself  the  last  fortnight  that  I  have 
scarcely  been  able  to  leave  the  house,  or  even  my  room.  I  am,  how- 
ever, better  now,  and  will  get  you  the  information  as  to  the  French 
Exhibition,  and  send  it  up  to  you. 

"  With  kindest  remembrances  to  yourself  and  Mrs.  Hall,  I  am,  my 
dear  sir,  ever  yours  truly,  Llewellynn  Jewitt. 

"  S.  C.  Hall,  Esq.,  F.S.A." 

Frederick  William  Fairholt  died  April  2nd,  1866,  and  was  buried  at 
Brompton  Cemetery  on  the  7th. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 


LLEWELLYNN  JEWITT  AT  PLYMOUTH. — HIS  PUBLIC  BENEFACTIONS 
THERE. — LINES  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  QLD  YEAR. — REMOVAL 
FROM  PLYMOUTH  TO  DERBY. — HIS  PUBLIC  BENEFACTIONS  THERE. — 
ESTABLISHES  THE  "DERBY  TELEGRAPH." — "RIFLES  AND  VOLUNTEER 
RIFLE  CORPS." — "the  RELIQUARY.'' — A  LIST  OF  SOME  OTHER  OF 
HIS   WORKS. 

Removing  from  Oxfordshire  to  Plymouth,  Llewellynn 
Jewitt,  as  I  have  said,  accepted  the  post  of  chief 
librarian  of  the  Plymouth  Public  Library,  and  at  once 
identified  himself  energetically  with  the  various  literary 
and  scientific  associations  of  the  West  of  England.  It 
was  owing  to  his  good  offices  that  the  donation  was  made,  to  the 
Library,  of  the  splendid  collection  of  ancient  and  modem  MSS.  by 
J.  O.  Halliwell,  F.S.A.  (now  J.  O.  Halliwell-Phillipps,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 
etc.)  A  description  of  these  rarities  was  privately  printed  in  1853  by 
Mr.  Halliwell.  It  forms  a  thick  quarto  volume,  of  which  only  eighty 
copies  were  printed.  Llewellynn  Jewitt  also  arranged  with  the  late 
William  Cotton,  F.S.A.,  for  the  removal  to  the  Library,  of  his  mag- 
nificent gift  thereto,  of  "  The  Cottonian  Collection,"  consisting  of  rare 
books  and  all  sorts  of  valuable  works  of  art,  of  which  he  prepared  and 
published  a  descriptive  catalogue.  In  fact,  during  his  management 
the  building  became  too  small  for  these  magnificent  additions,  and  had 
to  be  enlarged,  when  he  rearranged  the  entire  collection  to  the  admira- 
tion of  the  people  of  Plymouth  and  its  visitors.  Although  long  aware  of 
Llewellynn  Jewitfs  literary  and  archaeological  career  in  Plymouth,  and 
of  his  labours  of  excellent  organization  among  its  public  institutions, 
I  never  knew  that  he  had  done  any  artistic  work  while  resident  there, 
beyond  the  illustration  of  his  lectures,  until  just  now,  when  I  have 
found  the  following  in  the  Plymouth  Journal^  of  December  13th,  1849  • 

"Our  Public  Buildings. — Mr.  Llewellynn  Jewitt  has  just  pro- 
duced a  very  beautiful  drawing  of  the  Royal  Hotel,  Theatre,  and 
Athenaeum,  which  has  been  lithographed  by  Day  and  Son,  and 
published  by  Mr.  Fanning.  As  a  work  of  art  the  drawing  has  great 
merit  for  the  strict  fidelity  of  the  view  of  this  noble  structure,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  the  West  of  England.  This  view 
is  the  first  large  one  that  has  been  published  of  these  buildings,  and 
will  be  much  valued,  we  should  think,  by  all  Plymouthians,  who  have 
great  cause  for  being  proud  of  their  public  buildings.     Besides  the 
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architectural  adornments  which  belong  to  the  drawing,  Mr.  Jewitt  has 
thrown  plenty  of  life  into  the  picture,  for  which  the  large  open  space 
that  adjoins  the  buildings  gave  him  ample  room.  He  has  also  given 
a  character  to  it  by  showing  that  it  is  a  garrison  town ;  a  troop  of 
soldiers  opposite  the  theatre  forming  a  striking  object  in  the  drawing. 
This  is  the  first  view  Mr.  Jewitt  has  published  of  any  part  of  this , 
beautiful  neighbourhood,  so  rich  in  subjects  of  interest,  some  of  which 
are  to  follow  the  one  now  under  notice  ;  but  the  artist  is  already  well 
known  for  his  illustrations  in  the  *  London  Interiors,'  which  has  been 
one  of  the  most  successful  of  modem  books." 

Then  I  find  another  notice  in  another  paper : 

"St.  James'  Church,  Devonport. — We  have  received  a  very 
beautifully  executed  engraving,  by  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  of  the  Church 
of  St.  James,  now  in  course  of  erection  at  Morice  Town.  It  has  been 
published  by  Mr.  R.  Lidstone,  of  Devonport,  and  we  understand  the 
proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  fund  for  the 
purchase  of  an  organ  to  be  placed  in  the  Church." 

In  a  Plymouth  newspaper  of  June  i6th,  1853,  now  before  me,  is  a 
long  account  of  the  opening  of  the  Cottonian  Library  and  Museum, 
including  a  gallery  of  valuable  pictures.  It  is  there  estimated  that 
this  splendid  gift  to  Plymouth  could  not  be  purchased  for  less  than 
;^i8,ooo.  At  the  conclusion  are  these  words:  "It  will  be  obvious 
that  the  judicious  arrangement  of  the  collection  has  entailed  great 
labour  and  anxiety  ;  but  it  has  been  accomplished  with  great  good 
taste  and  in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  Esq.,  who,  from  the  first,  has  manifested  a 
commendable  interest  in  the  success  of  the  institution."  And  his 
work  for  their  good  did  not  end  here.  During  his  energetic,  unpaid 
secretaryship  of  the  Mechanics'  Institution,  the  structure  was  entirely 
rebuilt  and  remodelled,  in  which  work  he  was  a  valuable  adviser,  and 
the  present  noble  and  excellently  arranged  edifice  was  the  result.  He 
also  held  the  same  unpaid  post  at  the  Athenaeum,  or  Plymouth 
Institution,  and  was  unpaid  curator  of  the  Museum  also.  And  he 
gave  an  impetus  to  the  study  of  archaeology  and  art  in  the  district,  by 
reading  many  valuable  papers  at  these  several  institutions.  One  of 
these  papers  is  thus  announced  in  another  Plymouth  newspaper : 

"  On  Thursday  evening  next,  March  28th,  Mr.  Llewellynn  Jewitt 
will  deliver  a  lecture  on  the  Study  of  Archaeology,  in  which  he  will 
show  what  are  the  ends  and  objects  of  antiquarian  pursuits ;  the  value 
of  archaeological  knowledge,  the  advantages  derived  from  it,  and  the 
progress  of  societies  established  for  its  promotion  and  encouragement 
He  will  then  give  a  descriptive  glance  at  the  various  remains  of  the 
Celtic,  Romano-British,  and  Anglo-Saxon  periods,  which  are  still  to 
be  found  in  our  own  country,  and  also  of  some  of  the  mediaeval 
customs  and  relics  of  monkish  superstition,  which  have  been  handed 
down  to  us.  The  lecture  will  be  illustrated  by  drawings  of  some  of 
the  most  interesting  objects  of  antiquity,  and  by  the  exhibition  of 
various  examples  of  ancient  art." 
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When  Llewellynn  Jewitt  was  about  to  leave  Plymouth,  all  its  news- 
papers sounded  his  praises  and  gave  him  their  thanks.  This  is  one 
of  the  paragraphs : 

"Llewellynn  Jewitt. — As  this  gentleman  is  about  to  leave 
Plymouth,  we  deem  it  but  an  act  of  justice  to  call  attention  to  the 
great  services  which,  during  his  residence  here,  he  has  rendered  to  the 
different  public  Institutions  of  this  town.  The  Public  Library  has 
been  improved  under  his  management;  the  arrangement  of  the 
Cottonian  Library  in  the  building  has  been  most  creditable  to  his  taste 
and  judgment,  and  has  been  carried  out  gratuitously  and  with  much 
pains.  At  the  Mechanics'  Institute  the  advantages  of  his  labours  as 
Secretary,  have  received  ample  testimony — in  the  increase  of  its 
members  and  the  introduction  of  a  superior  class  of  lectures.  The 
Plymouth  Athenaeum  is  not  without  obligation  to  him — for  lectures  of 
a  high  value,  and  for  taking  a  prominent  part  in  many  interesting 
discussions  there.  In  all  these  respects  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Jewitt 
from  the  Public  Library,  and  his  departure  from  the  town,  will  be  felt 
a  loss  of  no  inconsiderable  kind." 

Let  Plymouth  ever  remember  its  friend,  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  with 
respect  and  gratitude. 

In  the  introduction  to  his  "History  of  Plymouth,"  which  was 
finished  up  at  Winster  Hall,  in  1872,  he  refers  to  his  Plymouth  days 
thus :  "  To  those  kind  friends  who  have  aided  me  with  information ; 
and  I  am  proud  to  feel  and  to  know,  that  in  the  town  I  lived  in  for 
years,  and  love  so  well,  and  with  whose  literary  and  scientific  institu- 
tions I  was  so  intimately  connected,  I  have  many  friends,  I  beg  to 
tender  my  warmest  thanks." 

It  was  during  one  of  the  New  Year's  Days  spent  in  Plymouth  that 
Llewellynn  Jewitt  again  attempted  to  keep  a  diary,  but  discontinued 
it  in  a  few  days,  for  want  of  time  to  make  the  entries.  It  commences 
thus: 

"  This  is  New  Year's  Day,  and  I  have  been  scribbling  these  lines. 
I  place  them  here  to  preserve  them,  perhaps  to  laugh  at  in  my  later 
years,  if  ever  I  am  able  to  do  anything  better.  I  have  always  laughed 
at  poets,  and  cohsidered  them  to  be  only  a  set  of  useless  fellows,  little 
better  than  fools.  But,  for  all  that,  sometimes  when  I  am  sitting 
alone,  I  cannot  help  making  one  of  myself,  by  perpetrating  such  stuff 
as  these  verses.  The  New  Year  has  come  in  dully  enough  in  all 
conscience.  Rain,  rain,  nothing  but  rain  all  day  so  far,  and  no  hope 
of  anything  better  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

"  Last  night,  just  as  we  were  going  to  bed  at  twelve  o'clock,  thinking 
of  the  New  Year  which  would  so  soon  come  in,  we  all  at  once  heard 
distant  music  and  singing.  And  it  came  upon  us  so  suddenly,  and 
floated  so  softly  into  the  room,  that  it  seemed  almost  supernatural. 
Having  listened  some  little  time,  I  put  on  my  coat  and  went  out  into 
the  garden,  and  then  walked  out  into  the  square,  and  a  most 
picturesque  sight  awaited  me ;  for  in  front  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barnes' 
house  were  the  choir  of  his  church,  grouped  round  a  music-stand. 
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with  candles  enclosed  in  paper  lanthoms,  performing  some  fine  pieces 
of  sacred  music.  As  the  female  voices  ascended  into  the  still  heavens 
with  the  clear  starlight,  it  was  truly  exquisite;  and  the  effect  was  much 
heightened  by  the  constant  firing  of  rockets  in  the  distant  parts  of 
the  town,  and  by  the  ringing  of  the  bells  of  most  of  the  churches. 
What  a  pleasant  way  of  hailing  the  birth  of  the  New  Year ! " 

While  sympathising  with  the  rejoicings  at  the  birth  of  the  New 
Year,  he  writes  thus  feelingly  of  the  death  of  the  Old,  which  must 
have  been  to  him  a  happy  year,  as  he  speaks  of  the  event  so 
regretfully. 

**  While  watching  his  glass,  old  Time 

Is  whetting  his  scythe 

To  mow  down  the  short-lived  year 

Late  so  young  and  blithe. 

He  will  spare  not,  but  ruthlessly  mow 

Ever  those  we  love  best  : 

It  was  always  so. 

And  death,  with  his  sharpened  dart, 

Stands  ready  to  strike 

Whose  aim  never  misses  its  mark, 

Slaying  those  we  best  like. 

Ding !  there  goes  the  dart 

Dong !  swift  to  its  mark 

The  Old  Year's  heart ! 

Now  open  thy  mantle's  folds. 

Black  pitiless  night, 

To  hide  the  relentless  deed 

From  the  New  Year's  sight. 

Enshroud  it  in  gloom, 

And  bury  it  quickly 

In  old  Time's  tomb  ! " 

From  this  scene  of  labour  he  removed,  in  1853,  with  his  family  to 
Derby,  that  his  wife,  who  had  poor  health,  might  have  the  benefit  of 
her  native  air.  Plymouth's  loss  was  Derby's  gain  :  although  his 
labours  at  Plymouth  produced  fruit  which  he  did  not  take  away  with 
him,  and  which  will  last  for  ages  yet  to  come. 

At  Derby  he  became  the  unpaid  secretary  and  the  unpaid  curator 
of  the  Town  and  County  Museum,  and  the  organizer,  on  behalf  of 
that  and  other  institutions,  of  numerous  profitable  soir^s  and  conver- 
saziones, and  other  pleasant  scientific  gatherings  for  their  benefit.  He 
also  largely  assisted  in  the  amalgamation  of  Dr.  Darwen's  old  Derby 
Philosophical  Society  with  the  Town  and  County  Museum,  for  which 
Mr.  M.  T.  Bass,  M.P.,  with  princely  liberality,  erected  the  present 
noble  building.  Llewellynn  Jewitt  also  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
establishment  and  conduct  of  the  Working  Men's  Institute,  and  was 
for  some  years  the  unpaid  secretar)'  of  the  Mechanics'  Institution. 
In  1853  he  projected  and  started  the  Derby  Telegraph  as  a  monthly 
penny  paper,  which,  on  the  abolition  of  the  newspaper  stamp  duty, 
he  issued  as  a  penny  weekly.  This  was  the  first  cheap  newspaper 
issued  in  the  county,  and  he  continued  its  editor  until  1868,  when  he 
passed  it  to  other  hiands,  his  residence  being  then  changed  to  Winster 
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Hall,  in  the  High  Peak.  While  living  in  Derby  his  energies  were  not 
confined  to  literature,  art  and  science.  He  was  an  enthusiastic 
promoter,  and  one  of  the  earliest  officers  of,  the  Rifle  Volunteers  of 
Derby ;  and  there  was  no  more  soldierly  figure  in  the  corps  than  his, 
then  and  since. 

But  even  in  this  also  he  brought  his  literature,  art,  and  science 
to  bear ;  for  he  wrote  an  admirable  illustrated  work  entitled  "  Rifles 
and  Volunteer  Rifle  Corps;  their  constitution,  arms,  drill,  laws 
and  uniform ;  with  descriptions  of  rifles,  revolvers,  etc.,  etc."  This 
elaborate  manual  was  dedicated  to  his  friend  Sidney  Herbert, 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and  shewed  the  most  industrious  and 
successful  mastery  of  the  subject  in  all  its  details.  I  shall  not  weary 
the  reader  with  long  quotations  from  this  valuable  work,  but  will  only 
make  brief  quotations  from  both  the  beginning  and  the  end,  for  the 
purpose  of  shewing  that  Llewellynn  Jewitt  was  patriotic  and  loyal — 
indeed  this  feeling  was  uniformly  very  strong  in  him — and  it  is,  during 
this  Victorian  era,  actually  one  feeling  and  not  two.  And  thus  he 
commences : 

"  At  a  time  when  the  formation  of  Volunteer  Rifle  Corps  is  pro- 
gressing so  rapidly  and  effectively  throughout  the  kingdom ;  when  the 
cry  *To  arms,  to  arms!'  has  resounded  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  and  has  been  responded  to  by  the  girding  up  of 
the  national  loins,  and  the  buckling  on  *of  belt  and  badge  and 
pointed  steel,*  it  behoves  everyone  not  only  to  gain  all  the  knowledge 
he  possibly  can  on  arms,  and  the  mode  of  using  them,  but  to  impart 
it  to  others,  and  to  endeavour  to  make  each  one  as  conversant  with 
the  subject  as  himself.  The  man  who  gains  knowledge  selfishly,  in 
order  to  gratify  his  pride,  by  making  him  think  himself  greater  than 
his  fellows,  is  no  patriot  True  patriotism,  in  a  time  like  this,  is  to 
perfect  others  as  you  perfect  yourself — to  gain  knowledge  only  to 
increase  the  wisdom  of  others,  and  to  let  the  world  profit  by  your 
experience.  We  have  endeavoured,  feeling  this  to  be  the  true  and 
proper  course,  to  act,  however  humbly,  up  to  this  idea,  and  have 
thrown  together  in  the  following  pages  a  description  of  such  arms  as 
we  have  actually  examined  and  tried,  and  some  observations  which  a 
long  acquaintance  with  the  subject  has  called  forth. 

"  It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  because  we  are  at  peace  we  ought 
not  to  be  making  warlike  preparations ;  for  assuredly  the  only  way  to 
keep  at  peace  is  to  be  prepared  for  war ;  and  we  trust  that  the  people 
of  our  beloved  country  will  never  cease  preparing,  until  every  man  is 
fully  proficient  to  do  good  service  on  the  field  whenever  occasion  may 
require  him  so  to  do — and  until  the  necessary  drill  to  enable  the 
rising  generation  to  act  with  military  precision  and  in  quick  concert, 
and  the  practice  and  use  of  firearms,  shall  become  an  essential  part 
of  our  every-day  education."     Then  at  the  conclusion  he  says  : 

"  There  never  was  a  time  when  it  was  so  incumbent  on  the  people 
of  this  glorious  country  of  ours  to  arm  themselves ;  there  never  was 
a  time  when  the  people  were  in  such  need  of  united  efforts  to  become 
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prepared  for  any  emergency  ;  and  there  never  was  a  time  when  those 
efforts  were  so  nobly  made  as  now.  In  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  the  people  rushed  into  the  volunteer  force  to  save  themselves 
from  their  otherwise  inevitable  fate  of  being  '  drawn '  for  the  militia, 
or  worse,  of  being  *  pressed  *  for  other  branches  of  the  service.  They 
joined  the  volunteers,  were  exempt  from  the  militia,  were  equipped 
by  Government,  and  cared  nothing  for  the  movement  Now  they 
have  no  pressure  from  without ;  but  their  beloved  Queen  appeals  to 
their  patriotism  and  their  loyalty,  their  love  of  country  and  their  home 
affections,  and  the  response  is  one  which  does  honour  to  them  and  to 
her.  The  volunteers  now  are  volunteers  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
They  devote  their  time  to  the  cause  \  they  purchase  with  their  own 
money  their  arms,  uniforms,  and  equipments ;  and  they  impose  upon 
themselves  restrictions  and  fines  to  keep  strict  discipline  and  order 
among  themselves ;  and  all  this  for  love  of  country  and  for  the  sake 
of  upholding  national  greatness  and  liberty.  Those  whose  means 
enable  them  to  equip  themselves  do  so,  those  whose  means  enable 
them  to  give  large  sums  of  money  instead,  also  do  so ;  and  those  who 
have  patriotism  in  their  hearts,  but  whose  means  do  not  allow  of  their 
doing  as  others,  are  equipped  free  of  all  cost  out  of  the  general 
funds ;  but  all  do  it  with  the  same  patriotic  feelings,  the  same  love  of 
their  fatherland,  the  same  warm-hearted  loyalty  to  their  Sovereign. 

"  This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  we  appeal  to  every  man  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  to  support  by  every  means  in  his 
power  this  holy  movement.  All  who  can,  ought  to  enrol  themselves 
as  active  members  of  the  corps,  and  all  who  cannot  do  so  ought  to 
aid  the  movement  by  subscriptions.  It  is  a  duty  each  man  owes  to 
his  Queen,  his  country,  and  his  family ;  and  it  is  a  duty  which  each 
one  ought  to  feel  it  to  be  a  high  privilege  to  owe,  and  a  source  of 
sincere  pleasure  to  discharge.  The  movement  ought  to  progress  until 
there  is  not  a  man  who  is  not  perfect  in  the  use  of  the  rifle,  and  who 
is  not  thus  prepared  to  defend  our  fatherland,  our  national  rights,  our 
Queen,  and  our  homes.'* 

During  the  year  of  the  publication  of  the  above  work,  i860, 
Llewellynn  Jewitt  projected  and  started  The  Reliquary,  Charles 
Roach  Smith  in  his  "  Retrospections "  says  of  this  event :  "  I  told 
him  that  I  thought  the  title  an  unhappy  one;  and  that  it  would 
prejudicially  impede  its  success.  I  was  wrong;  persevering  energy 
and  ability  counteracted  the  name,  which  I  still  think  unfortunately 
chosen."  In  this  opinion  of  the  title  Roach  Smith  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  alone,  as  we  shall  see.  In  the  "  Introduction "  to  the 
first  volume,  the  Editor  was  able  to  announce  that  the  quarterly  had 
been  well  received  by  the  public  and  also  by  the  metropolitan  and 
provincial  press  ;  the  Critic  remarking  that  it  "  may  now  take  rank  as 
the  Literary  Antiquary's  Quarterly,  and  is  certainly  the  best  periodical 
which  has  been  attempted  in  that  province."  And  he  said :  "  The 
undertaking  of  The  Reliquary  is  a  large  one,  but  with  increased 
support  its  plan  will  be  more  fully  developed,  and  its  means  of  use- 
fulness increased.     The  first  he  hopes  to  receive,  and  the  last  he  is 
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determined  to  accomplish."     And  next  we  learn  that  Roach  Smith 
was  not  alone  in  his  objection  to  the  title,  /or  the  Editor  continues  : 

"  One  word  before  closing,  on  the  title  of  the  work.  The  Editor 
regrets  to  find  that  the  word  *  Reliquary  '  has  been,  by  some  people, 
misunderstood,  and  that  his  work  has,  through  it,  been  supposed  to 
be  *  a  Popish,  or  at  least  a  Puseyite '  ( ! )  publication.  He  regrets  this 
extremely ;  and  those  whose  knowledge  is  so  circumscribed  as  not  to 
know  its  real  meaning,  he  refers  to  the  dictionary,  where  they  will 
find  it  given  as  *  a  depository  for  relics ;  a  casket  in  which  relics  are 
kept ;  a  depository  for  precious  and  valuable  articles,*  without  reference 
to  any  creed  or  code  of  belief.  The  volume  now  completed  is  amply 
sufficient  to  refute  any  such  absurd  notion  as  that  TAe  Reliqtuiry  is 
anything  but  what  it  professes  to  be — 'a  depository  for  precious 
relics,  legendary,  biographical  and  historical,  illustrative  of  the  habits, 
customs  and  pursuits  of  our  forefathers.'  *' 

Roach  Smith,  in  his  "Retrospections,"  continues:  "To  Tfie 
Reliquary  I  gave  Mr.  Fairholt's  journal  of  his  visit  to  Derbyshire, 
Mr.  Jewitt  readily  accepting  it  for  its  characteristic  spirit  of-  the 
author,  as  well  as  for  old  friendship  with  him."  This  quotation 
reminds  me  of  an  interesting  incident  connected  with  the  start  of 
The  Reliquary,  For  many  years  I  have  received  regularly  from 
Llewellynn  Jewitt  the  numbers  of  that  journal  as  soon  as  published. 
AVhen  on  a  visit  to  The  Hollies  early  in  1885,  he  asked  me  to  let  him 
know  which  of  the  early  volumes  I  was  short  of,  and  he  would 
endeavour  to  make  my  set  complete.  In  March,  1885,  I  received 
from  him  as  a  rich  gift  the  completion  of  the  set,  to  obtain  which  he 
had  to  write  to  several  "  hunters  up,"  as  he  called  them,  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  even  to  friends  who  he  thought  might  not 
value  them.  Facing  p.  128  of  the  first  volume,  I  found  stuck — and  it 
it  is  still  there — an  autograph  letter,  which  runs  thus  :  "  Derby,  Oct. 
27,  i860.  My  Dear  Smith — I  have  never  heard  how  you  like  No.  2 
of  The  Reliquary^  which  I  sent  you  three  weeks  ago.  I  hope  you  got 
it,  and  like  it.  I  am  looking  out  now  so  as  to  arrange  contents  of 
No.  3.  Thomas  Wright  has  promised  me  a  few  pages  on  Wroxeter 
for  it.  I  hope  he  won't  forget.  My  friends  all  tell  me  that  No.  2  is 
better  than  No.  i. ! ! ! — this  is  pleasant  I  want  something  of  yours 
in  it  sadly.  Ever  yours  truly,  LL.  Jewitt."  Finding  this  note  I  wrote 
to  ask  "  Which  Smith  ?  "  as  he  had  many  distinguished  friends  of  that 
name,  among  whom  I  knew  there  were  William  Smith,  the  historian 
of  Morley ;  H.  Ecroyd  Smith,  author  of  "Reliquiae  Isurianse";  John 
Russell  Smith,  the  publisher ;  Hubert  Smith,  of  "  Esmeralda  "  fame ; 
Roach  Smith,  and  Rev.  Gerard  Smith.  It  proved  to  be  Roach  Smith, 
the  famous  author  of  "  Collectanea  Antiqua,"  who  is  now  writing  his 
third  volume  of  "  Retrospections,"  from  the  second  of  which  I  have 
just  quoted  his  remarks  on  the  start  of  The  Reliquary,  He  had  stuck 
that  small  note  in  "  No.  2  "  at  the  time  of  its  receipt  and  there  it 
remains  to  this  day.  It  is  curious  that  it  should  pass  back  through 
the  editor's  hands  to  me  twenty-five  years  after  he  had  penned  it  in 
such  good  spirits.     And  it  is  curious  to  note  that  while  the  editor  of 
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the  new  archaeological  journal  was  so  hopeful  of  its  future,  and  found 
his  friends*  praise  of  No.  2  so  pleasant  to  him,  the  recipient  of  the  little 
note  confesses  to  us  now  that  he  did  not  then  believe  in  its  success, 
and  he  says,  "  I  was  wrong."  Yes,  for  from  that  "  No.  2  "  it  has  run 
its  successful  course  to  No.  106,  over  a  period  of  twenty-six  years, 
and  ends — as  Llewellynn  Jewitt's  journal — only  with  the  ending  of 
the  mortal  career  of  its  intellectually  powerful  and  most  persevering 
originator.  In  mentioning  the  circumstance  of  that  little  note  to 
Roach  Smith,  he  replied,  "  Jewitt  asked  me  for  the  early  volumes  of 
The  Reliquary  to  complete  a  set.  It  spoiled  mine ;  but  I  willingly 
sent  them."     Spoken  just  like  this  generous  man. 

I  have  before  me  another  reference  to  the  above  "  No.  i "  in  the 
handwriting  of  Fairholt,  and,  as  anything  from  his  hand  has  now 
acquired  an  interest,  I  will  copy  it  here.  Fairholt,  as  I  have  said, 
often  omitted  all  date  from  his  letters,  and  if  he  gave  the  day  and  the 
month  he  almost  invariably,  I  believe,  omitted  the  year.  This  letter 
is  without  date,  but  it  has  been  preserved  in  its  original  envelope, 
which  is  sealed  with  its  writer's  famous  seal,  already  described,  and 
the  postal  stamp  says  "July  25,  60" : 

"  II,  Montpelier  Square,  Brompton,  London. 

"  Dear  Jewitt, — I  am  ashamed  of  my  silence.  The  truth  is  I  have 
been  driven  from  home  by  paper  and  paint ;  and  at  this  moment  have 
only  a  bedroom  free  from  cleaners.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
No.  I .  Curiously  enough  the  Art  Journal  people  asked  me  to  write 
a  brief  notice  of  it,  a  fortnight  ago,  but  as  I  went  off  from  place  to 
place,  and  foolishly  omitted  to  put  in  the  publisher's  address,  it  has 
been  left  out  of  the  forthcoming  number. 

"As  regards  the  article  you  spoke  of,  it  is  quite  a  new  subject  to 
me,  and  one  I  must  read  up. 

"  I  am  still  feeling  unwell,  and  have  made  up  my  mind  to  clear 
my  way  next  month  so  that  I  may  devote  September  to  a  German 
bath,  and  try  to  get  rid  of  my  abominable  stomach  and  bronchial 
troubles. 

"  Hoping  you  are  all  well ;  Ever  yours,  etc.,  F.  W.  Fairholt." 

And  this  is  the  notice  which  Fairholt  wrote  for  the  Art  Journal 
of  September,  i860 : 

"  The  Reliquary  ;  a  Depository  for  Precious  Relics,  Illustrative 
of  the  County  of  Derby.  No.  i.  Edited  by  L.  Jewitt,  F.S.A. 
Published  by  J.  R.  Smith,  London. 

"  We  always  gladly  hail  the  earnest  work  of  local  men ;  it  is  to 
their  labours  we  owe  no  little  good  and  peculiar  knowledge,  without 
which  much  would  be  irretrievably  lost  to  the  metropolitan  antiquary 
or  historian.  Derbyshire,  one  of  our  most  beautiful  counties,  also 
preserves  some  of  our  oldest  customs  and  traditions ;  these,  and  its 
other  features,  Mr.  Jewitt  presents  in  an  agreeable  first  number  of  a 
book  we  hope  to  see  continue  and  prosper.  He  has  contributed  one 
of  the  best  papers  on  the  beautiful  old  custom  of  hanging  funeral 
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garlands  in  the  Derbyshire  churches  when  unmarried  girls  were 
buried  ;  he  has  illustrated  this  paper  with  some  curious  engravings  by 
his  own  hand,  and  written  on  it  with  poetic  feeling.  There  is  a  good 
opening  paper  on  Derby  coins,  by  Thomas  Bateman,  well  known  for 
his  researches  as  a  resident  antiquary,  and  a  large  variety  of  curious 
information  and  equally  curious  engravings,  interspersed  with  most 
varied  information,  in  this  promising  serial." 

And  all  the  time  that  Llewellynn  Jewitt  was  editing  The  Reliquary 
and  so  largely  contributing  to  it,  he  was  also  writing  regularly  for  the 
Art  Journal^  and  continued  to  do  so  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ; 
in  fact  until  its  venerable  editor,  Samuel  Carter  Hall,  his  and  my  own 
dear  friend — a  lofty  figure  in  the  history  of  British  Art — passed  it 
into  other  hands. 

Some  of  his  other  works  are :  Grave  Mounds  and  their  Contents  ; 
"A  Manual  of  Archaeology,  as  exemplified  in  the  Burials  of  the  Celtic, 
the   Romano-British,   and    the  Anglo-Saxon   Periods."      Half -hours 
among  some  English  Antiquities^     Half-hours  among  some  Relics  of 
By-gone  Times,    The  Life  and  Works  of  Jacob  Thompson^  the  eminent 
painter.     This  is  a  splendid  large  quarto  volume,  profusely  illustrated 
with  steel  plates   and    wood    engravings.      The   StcUely   Homes  of 
England^  a  beautiful  work  in  two  volumes,  illustrated  with  very  fine 
engravings.     Samuel  Carter  Hall  assisted  in  the  production  of  these 
volumes.     The  Mountain^   River,  Lake,  and  Landscape  Scenery  of 
Great  Britain,  in  three  large  folio  volumes  with  (floured  plates.    Tlie 
Doomsday  Book  of  Derbyshire,  with  photo-zinco-graphic  fac-similes 
of  the  original  MS.,  extended  Latin  text,  and  literal  translation,  with 
notes,  glossary,  notes  on  families,  etc.     The  IVedgwoods,  "being  a 
Life  of  Josiah  Wedgwood,  with  notices  of  his  Works  and  their  Pro- 
ductions; Memoirs  of  the  Wedgwood  and  other  Families;  and  a 
History  of  the  Early  Potteries  of  Staffordshire."    This  volume  is 
profusely  illustrated.     The  Life  of  William  Mutton,  and  History  of 
the  Hutton  Family,    The  History  of  Plymouth,  from  the  Earliest  Period 
to  the  Present,  in  quarto  and  in  octavo,  dedicated  by  special  permission 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales.     This  important  work  is  also  illustrated. 
The   Ballads   and  Songs   of  Derbyshire,       Chatsworth,    illustrated. 
Haddon  Hall,  illustrated.     The  Cross  in  Nature  and  in  Art,   illus- 
trated with  more  than  a  thousand  engravings.     The  Church  Bells  of 
Derbyshire,    described    and    illustrated.      Manuals  of  Missal   and 
Illuminated  Painting,  and  of  Wood  Carving,      Roman  Remaim  at 
Headington,  near  Oxford,     A  Hand-book  of  English  Coins ;  several 
editions.     A  Stroll  to  Lea  Hurst ;  several   editions.     Tlu  Matlock 
Companiofi;  numerous  editions.     The  Trader^  Tokens  of  Derbyshire, 
described    and    illustrated.     Anastatic    Drawing    Society's    Anntml 
Volumes,     Black's  Guides  to  Derbyshire,  and  numerous  other  Guides. 
The  Snoiu  Path  and  what  it  led  to.     Catalogue  of  the  Cottonian 
Library,  Plymouth,     Florence  Nightingale,  a  tribute  in  verse.     The 
Dragon  of  Wantley,     The  Traders'  Tokens  of  Sheffield, 

This  is  a  list  of  some  of  his  literary  labours,  and  it  is  very  far  from 
complete.     He  had  also  in  hand  a  work  too  gigantic  in  its  plan  for 
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any  one  lifetime,  and  it  is  necessarily  unfinished.  It  is  a  History\ 
Topography y  and  Genealogy  of  the  County  of  Derby,  One  of  the  most 
important  of  all  his  works  is  his  last,  which  is  now  in  the  press,  and 
will  be  magnificently  illustrated ;  it  is  on  The  Corporation  Treasures 
of  England^  "  the  Maces,  Seals,  Chains,  Insignia,  Arms,  Armour, 
Badges,  Plate,  etc.,  etc.,"  belonging  to  each  corporate  body.  I  shall 
have  to  omit  the  lengthy  catalogue  of  his  contributions  to  the  Art 
Journal^  running  through  more  than  twenty  volumes.  I  have  already 
given  a  list  of  several  other  journals  to  which  he  contributed  in 
his  early  career,  to  which  I  have  to  add  the  Intellectual  Observer^ 
the  Student^  the  Book  of  Days,  the  Magazine  of  Art,  the  Artist, 
the  Journal  of  Forestry,  Mid-England,  the  Antiquary,  the  Exeter 
Diocesan  Architectural  Society's  Transactions,  the  Journal  of  the 
British  Archceological  Association,  the  Archceological  Journal,  Chamber^ 
Encyclopedia,  GentUntan's  Magazine,  Herald  and  Genealogist,  the 
Peoples  Magazine,  Social  Notes,  St.  James's  Magazine^  English  Society, 
Belgravia,  Notes  and  Queries,  Long  Ago,  Pottery  and  Glass  Trades 
Journal,  Leisure  Hour,  and,  indeed,  most  of  the  leading  journals 
and  magazines  of  the  day.  He  also  assisted,  either  by  his  pen, 
pencil,  or  graver,  in  the  preparation  of  a  vast  number  of  other 
important  works,  among  which  are  his  friend  Thos.  Bateman's  Ten 
Years'  Diggings  in  Grave-moufuls,  at  which  diggings  Llewellynn  Jewitt 
himself  so  largely  assisted  and  directed;  Cotton's  History  of  Totnes ; 
his  valued  friend  Charles  Roach  Smith's  Collectanea  Antigua  ;  Guest's 
History  of  Rotherham  ;  Sleigh's  valuable  History  of  Leek;  Dr.  Hume's 
Hoylake  Antiquities-,  the  Abbotsford  Waverley  No7)els ;  Halliwell's 
Shakespeare;  Townsend's  History  of  Leominster ;  some  of  the  Chetham 
Society's  volumes ;  Bank's  Walks  in  Yorkshire;  Redfern's  History  of 
Uttoxeter ;  Smith's  Old  Yorkshire ;  Briscoe's  Old  Nottinghamshire ; 
North's  books  on  Church  Bells,  and  a  great  many  others.  Yes,  many 
others,  but  no  amount  of  cataloguing  can  do  justice  to  the  labours  of 
Llewellynn  Jewitt's  life,  and  I  will  attempt  it  no  further. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 


LLEWELLVNN  JEWITT'S  FRIEND  THOMAS  BATEMAN. — WHEN  A  LITTLE 
CHILD  HE  ASSISTS  HIS  FATHER  AT  THE  OPENING  OF  BARROWS. — 
BECOMES  VERY  WEALTHV  AND  GOES  IN  FOR  ANTIQUITIES. — 
PUBLISHES  HIS  FATHER'S  NOTES. — HIS  SPLENDID  MUSEUM. — 
MEMORIES  OF  HIM  BV  LLEWELLVNN  JEWITT,  "THE  GENTLEMAN'S 
MAGAZINE,"  DR.  J.  BARNARD  DAVIS,  AND  CHARLES  ROACH  SMITH. 
— "off  in  a  tiff." — "VESTIGES  OF  THE  ANTIQUITIES  OF  DERBY- 
SHIRE."— "ten  years'  DIGGINGS." — "BARROW  DIGGING  BY  A 
BARROW  KNIGHT." — THOMAS   BATEMAN'S    FUNERAL. — HIS  LETTERS. 

|N  the  28th  of  August,  1861,  died  Llewellynn  Jewitt's 
best-beloved  friend,  Thomas  Bateman,  at  Lomberdale 
House,  near  Bakewell.  So  intimate  and  attached  were 
the  two  antiquaries,  and  so  co-operative  in  their  anti- 
quarian work,  and  for  so  long  a  period,  that  no  memoir 
of  the  one  can  be  complete  which  does  not  include  mention  of  the 
other.  The  intimacy  of  the  two  families  was  such  that  when  Thomas 
Bateman  died,  rather  suddenly,  his  widow  immediately  sent  for 
Llewellynn  Jewitt  to  take  the  temporary  management  of  her  affairs, 
which  he  did. 

Thomas  Bateman  wrote  the  very  first  paper  in  the  first  number  of 
The  Reliquary^  and  so  soon  after  as  in  the  second  volume  Llewellynn 
Jewitt  wrote  a  very  feeling  "  Memory  "  of  his  beloved  friend.  From 
that,  and  from  the  Gentleman* s  Magazine  of  the  same  date — October, 
1 86 1,  and  from  other  sources,  we  get  an  interesting  account  of  the 
character  and  the  labours  of  Thomas  Bateman.  He  was  just  ^\q 
years  younger  than  his  friend  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  having  been  bom  in 
November,  182 1.  And  that  same  year  his  father,  William  Bateman, 
F.S.A.,  of  Rowsley,  commenced  his  career  as  investigator  of  the 
buried  and  unburied  antiquities  of  Derbyshire.  It  was  only  four  years 
after  Orlando  Jewitt  had  written  in  the  Nortliem  Star^  saying  of  the 
Derbyshire  Moors,  as  the  reader  will  remember : 

"  Here  also  are  to  be  found  barrows  or  Imves  (ancient  places  of 
sepulture),  rocking  stones^  basons,  and  other  Druidical  remains.  But 
I  am  not  versed  in  the  lore  of  antiquity,  and  the  description  of  these 
relics  of  the  times  that  are  gone,  is  fitted  for  a  stronger  pen  than  mine." 

Thus  William  Bateman  preceded  both  his  own  son  and  Llewellynn 
Jewitt  in  the  investigation  of  the  Derbyshire  antiquities,  and  his  Notes 
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afterwards  furnished  a  paper  entitled :  "  An  Account  of  the  Opening 
of  Tumuli,  principally  at  Middleton  by  Youlgrave,  Derbyshire,  from 
1 82 1  to  1832,  collected  from  the  Memoranda  of  the  late  William 
Bateman,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  and  arranged  by  Thomas  Bateman."  This 
the  latter  handed  to  his  friend  Charles  Roach  Smith,  who  printed  it 
in  his  first  volume  of  "Collectanea  Antiqua."  Llewellynn  Jewitt 
describes  it  as  "  A  paper,  which  was  the  firs/^  of  any  moment,  to  call 
attention  to  the  rich  stores  of  knowledge  which  the  Derbyshire  Barrows 
presented  to  the  student  in  archaeology.  Before  this  time  the  writings 
of  Rooke  and  Pegge — good  in  their  way,  but  spoiled  by  wild  ideas, 
and  by  impossible  representations — were  all  that  had  been  issued  on 
this  district,  and  therefore  this  paper,  which  appeared  in  1843,  was 
hailed  with  peculiar  pleasure  by  antiquaries  in  general." 

Thomas  Bateman  was  his  father's  only  son,  and,  as  soon  as  he  was 
strong  enough,  used  to  accompany  him  in  his  antiquarian  expeditions 
round  about  home,  and  very  early  acquired  an  eager  interest  in  the 
opening  of  the  barrows  and  in  their  contents.  Of  these  contents  the 
GentUmarCs  Magazine  says : 

"  The  exhumed  remains  formed  the  nucleus  of  what  has  now 
become  one  of  the  most  valuable  museums  of  local  antiquities  in  the 
kingdom.  In  these  researches  his  child  frequently  took  part,  and  the 
father  was  pleased  to  see  him  thus  early  in  life  forming  his  own  little 
collection,  and  he  wisely  encouraged  the  young  collector  by  now  and 
then  ceding  to  him  some  coveted  object  from  the  more  important 
store.  The  father,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Bateman 
(who  died  when  the  child  was  only  a  few  months  old),  and  the  some- 
what sickly  constitution  of  his  son,  superintended  his  studies,  and  we 
believe  he  consequently  received,  almost  wholly,  a  home  education. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  lost  his  father  ;  and  then  he  was  brought  up 
by  his  grandfather,  Thomas  Bateman,  Esq.,  of  Middleton  Hall,  who 
served  the  office  of  High  Sheriff  of  the  county  of  Derby  in  1823. 
On  his  death  in  1847  the  whole  of  his  estates  descended  to  his 
grandson,  who  thus  became  enabled  to  gratify  to  the  very  fullest 
extent  his  literary  and  antiquarian  tastes,  and  he  continually  added  to 
his  libraries  at  Lomberdale  House  and  Middleton  Hall,  ancient 
manuscripts,  early  illuminations,  and  rare  books,  while  the  museum 
at  the  latter  place  was  continually  increasing  from  every  available 
source,  without  regard  to  cost.  A  *  Descriptive  Catalogue  *  of  this 
museum  was  printed  in  1855,  and  it  was  quite  worthy  of  more 
copious  illustrations,  which  are  the  life  and  soul  of  such  catalogues." 

Of  this  museum  and  its  originator,  Llewellynn  Jewitt  writes  :  "  As 
an  antiquary  he  ranked  very  high,  and  he  had  a  European  fame  for 
his  extreme  and  varied  knowledge,  and  for  the  extensive  researches 
which  he  had  for  years  engaged  in,  in  the  pursuit  of  antiquarian  and 
ethnological  science.  His  excavations  in  this  and  adjoining  counties, 
extending  over  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years,  and  embracing 
the  examination  of  more  than  five  hundred  barrows,  have  resulted  in 
the  bringing  together  of  such  a  collection  of  .Celtic  remains,  as  no 
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Other  museum,  public  or  private,  has,  or  ever  can  contain.  These 
were  deposited  in  his  museum  at  his  truly  charming  seat,  Lomberdale 
House — a  seat  built  by  himself,  and  enriched  with  everything  that  the 
purest  taste,  and  the  most  intellectual  mind  could  wish  for  or  suggest 
— as  were  also  the  extensive  and  truly  valuable  collections  of  coins 
and  antiquities  which  he  had  so  industriously  gathered  together  and 
purchased  from  every  available  source.  At  this  seat  also,  and  at 
M^iddleton  Hall,  he  had  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  valuable 
libraries  in,  the  provinces,  and  also  a  fine  collection  of  ancient 
manuscripts.  To  all  these  he,  with  that  kindly  and  generous  feeling 
which  characterised  him,  gave  access  to  all  enquiring  minds ;  and  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  there  is  not  an  antiquarian  writer,  or 
antiquary  of  note  living,  who  has  not  in  some  way  or  other  profited 
by  his  labours,  and  by  his  knowledge  and  experience.  These  collec- 
tions it  is  truly  gratifying  to  state,  will  not  run  the  risk  of  being 
dispersed,  as  so  many  have  been,  but  will  be  carefully  preserved  and 
carried  down  as  heirlooms  in  the  family — provision  for  thus  securing 
them  having  been  made  by  will." 

Dr.  J.  B.  Davis  writing  of  him,  said :  "  The  great  aim  which  he 
had  in  opening  barrows  was,  by  exploring  them  extensively,  with 
the  utmost  care  and  preciseness,  to  preserve  a  faithful  record  of 
ever}'thing  observed  in  the  excavations  (aided  by  accurate  measure- 
ments and  drawings),  and  to  collect  and  accumulate  with  patient 
industry,  every  relic  brought  to  light,  in  order  to  elucidate  the 
great  problems  involved  in  the  history  and  ethnology  of  the  race  of 
people,  who  left  behind  them  only  these  unwritten  records  of  their 
existence  and  manner  of  life.  Mr.  Bateman  was  thus  led  to  enter 
upon  a  most  recondite  and  philosophical  pursuit,  which  gave  a 
colouring  to  all  his  future — ^alas !  far  too  short — career.  It  was  not 
an  idle  inquisitiveness  that  actuated  him,  it  was  not  the  desire  merely 
to  possess  the  relics  of  an  ancient  people,  which  influenced  his  mind, 
although  this  was  a  most  important  portion  of  the  work  to  be  done, 
and  which  he  has  accomplished  by  a  peculiar  combination  of  tastes 
and  abilities  in  a  most  masterly  manner — it  was  an  anxiety  to  fathom 
the  dark  abyss  of  antiquity,  to  bring  again  to  the  light  Derbyshire's 
aborigines,  and  to  study  them  most  minutely  and  searchingly,  with 
the  help  to  be  derived  from  modem  science.  He  raised  the  soil 
which  had  lain  for  ages  over  the  remains  of  the  primeval  British 
chieftain,  and  with  almost  religious  care  treasured  up  every  appearance 
observed,  as  a  precious  fact,  for  future  illustration  and  confirmation  by 
a  more  matured  judgment,  and  collected  every  object  that  could  in 
any  way  be  of  use  in  penetrating  the  dark  veil  which  hides  our  most 
remote  precursors  from  our  knowledge.  The  success  which  resulted 
from  his  zealous,  persevering,  and  most  enlightened  labours  was  truly 
wonderful,  and  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  consulting  him  upon  obscure  points  of  archaeology, 
or  of  listening  to  his  histories  and  description  of  the  objects  so 
diligently  treasured  in  his  rich  museum.  Without  any  fear  of  contra- 
diction, we  may  safely  say  that  he  was  in  fact  the  first  living  authority 
for  every  point  relating  to  the  antiquity  of  the  ancient  Britons. 
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"  These  sepulchral  researches,  which  had  taken  such  full  possession 
of  his  attention,  imparted  to  his  mind  a  singular  fondness  for  every- 
thing related  to  the  past,  and  particularly  to  the  dead.  He  had 
acquired  a  reverential  love  for  everything  ancient,  and  especially  for 
every  personal  antiquity;  and  an  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge 
respecting  the  sepulchral  relics  of  departed  peoples.  Nothing  could 
be  more  deeply  interesting  to  him  than  researches  and  inquiries  con- 
nected with  the  tomb.  Had  he  foreseen  his  own  early  departure  to 
this  dark  and  silent  house,  he  could  not  have  more  thoroughly 
familiarised  his  mind  with  investigations  into,  and  contemplations  on, 
this  final  bourne  of  all  travellers." 

Charles  Roach  Smith,  in  his  first  volume  of  "  Retrospections,"  says: 
"  Mr.  Thomas  Bateman  introduced  himself  to  me  in  the  early  days  of 
my  *  Collectanea  Antiqua,'  to  the  first  volume  of  which  he  contributed 
a  paper  on  Derbyshire  antiquities ;  and  he  became  a  constant  visitor 
to  my  museum  and  fireside  when  I  lived  in  London.  The  Canter 
bury  Congress  introduced  him  to  the  world."  In  another  part  of  the 
"  Retrospections  "  its  author  relates  an  amusing  incident  of  this  visit 
of  Thomas  Bateman  to  the  Canterbury  Congress.  One  of  the  visits 
of  the  members  was  to  Heppington,  where  Dr.  Faussett  had  a 
museum  of  Saxon  sepulchral  remains  contained  in  a  small  room.  To 
enable  the  members  to  see  the  collection  Roach  Smith  had  under- 
taken to  guide  through  it  a  few  at  a  time,  to  prevent  crowding  in  so 
small  a  space.  Dr.  Faussett  hearing  that  Thomas  Bateman  was  of 
the  party  expressed  a  wish  to  be  introduced  to  him,  and  Roach  Smith 
in  order  to  meet  that  wish  with  the  necessary  leisure,  requested 
Thomas  Bateman  to  be  of  the  last  party  to  pass  through,  as  he  would 
then  see  more.  "  I  saw  nothing  more  of  him,"  says  Roach  Smith, 
"  until  my  return  to  Canterbury ;  and  then,  to  my  surprise,  and  I  may 
add  indignation,  I  learned  that,  hurt  and  offended  at  being  asked  to 
wait,  he  not  only  left  Heppington  at  once,  but  would  also  have  left 
Canterbury  if  he  could  have  procured  a  coach !  He  immediately 
confessed  to  me  that  he  was  altogether  in  the  wrong.  He  never  saw 
what  he  wanted  to  see ;  or  Dr.  Faussett,  who  wanted  to  see  him ! 
Mr.  Britton,  who  had  cause  for  being  offended  with  members  of  the 
architectural  section,  did  not,  in  consequence,  leave  Canterbury ;  he 
called  to  his  aid  philosophy  and  common  sense." 

Had  Thomas  Bateman  on  this  occasion  called  to  his  aid  this 
philosophy,  he  would  have  found,  after  all,  that  it  was  the  identical 
philosophy  of  the  New  Testament,  which  he  thought  he  ever  strived 
to  practice ;  though  in  this  amusing  instance  he  failed.  Had  he  but 
humbled  his  mind  to  accept  what  at  the  moment  appeared  to  him  the 
"  lowest  place "  at  the  wedding  feast,  he  would  presently  have  found 
that  it  was  in  reality  the  very  highest  place,  next  to  the  host  Roach 
Smith,  proceeding  with  his  notice,  says : 

"  Of  a  good  family,  with  extensive  landed  possessions  at  Middleton 
and  Youlgrave,  in  Derbyshire,  he  inherited  a  taste  for  antiquarian 
science  and  for  general  literature.  His  father,  a  Fellow  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  London,  was  a  superior  and  well-educated  man ; 
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and,  I  am  told,  he  excavated,  with  Major  Rooke  and  Dr.  Pegge, 
some  of  the*  barrows,  in  Derbyshire.  The  communication  made  to 
the  *  Collectanea '  may  be  considered  as  combining  an  account  of 
their  joint  researches,  as  well  as  of  his  own,  which  were  carefully  and 
conscientiously  conducted;  and  he,  in  some  instances,  completed 
what  his  predecessors  had  imperfectly  performed. 

"In  1848  he  published  the  "Vestiges  of  the  Antiquities  of  Derby- 
shire," valuable  for  the  author's  scrupulous  adherence  to  facts;  but 
shewing  that,  at  that  time,  from  the  comparatively  limited  sphere  0£ 
his  researches,  he  had  not,  in  every  case,  clearly  understood  some  of 
the  remains  he  had  discovered.  Thus  the  iron  weapons  figured  on 
page  76,  which  he  supposes  are  Romano-British,  are,  without  doubt, 
Saxon ;  and  he  speaks  with  indecision  on  the  ornaments  from  Cow 
Lowe,  page  94.  In  the  'Descriptive  Catalogue*  of  his  museum, 
printed  in  1855,  increased  experience  is  shewn  by  the  classification 
and  decision  with  which  he  describes  the  objects.  He  printed  it,  he 
says,  *  under  a  conviction  of  the  uncertainty  attending  the  preservation 
and  transmission  of  all  private  collections ; '  a  wise  precaution,  for  the 
collection  is  now  transferred  to  Sheffield,  as  a  loan ;  but  under  any 
circumstances,  not  in  conformity  with  Mr.  Bateman's  will. 

"The  collection  contains  some  valuable  objects,  exclusive  of  the 
British  and  Saxon  remains  from  Derbyshire  barrows.  There  is  the 
elegant  and  richly-worked  bronze  vessel  found  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and 
engraved  in  the  Archaeologia,  vol.  xxviii.  The  designs  are  Roman ; 
but  the  workman's  name,  *  Boduogenus,'  indicates  British  or  Gaulish 
workmanship.  The  fine  leaden  Roman  coffin,  discovered  at  Col- 
chester, and  figured  in  the  *  Collectanea  Antiqua,'  vol.  iii.,  pi.  xiv.,  fig.  3, 
I  saved  from  the  melting  pot  by  inducing  Mr.  Bateman  to  take  it ; 
and  the  silver  armlets  found  in  Buckinghamshire,  broad  and  orna- 
mented with  serpents'  heads,  I  urged  him  to  purchase  also,  to  save 
them.  In  the  *  Catalogue '  are  the  following  entries,  significant  of  the 
indifference,  at  that  time,  of  people  to  their  local  antiquities :  *  The 
next  fifty  entries  were  found  in  different  parts  of  London,  in  the  year 
1844,  excepting  only  the  two  last,  which  were  found  in  1845.  Many  of 
them  bear  the  impress  of  the  name  across  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ; ' 
and,  *  The  thirteen  following  entries  were  found  in  making  a  new  sea 
wall  at  Dymchurch,  Kent,  in  1844.'  The  collection  also  contains 
many  sepulchral  remains  from  Yorkshire.  In  1861,  Mr.  Bateman 
published,  not  long  before  his  death,  *  Ten  Years'  Diggings  in  Celtic 
and  Saxon  Grave  Hills  in  the  Counties  of  Derby,  Stafford,  and  York, 
from  1848  to  1858.'  This  volume  is  in  advance  of  the  former.  The 
peculiarities  of  the  helmet  crested  with  the  figure  of  a  boar,  from  the 
barrow  at  Benty  Grange,  which  I  pointed  out  in  the  *  Collectanea 
Antiqua,'  vol.  ii.,  are  recognised,  and  my  views  adopted;  but  Mr. 
Bateman  only  gives  me  credit  for  the  illustrative  extracts  from 
Beowulf!  The  careful  opening  of  some  four  hundred  tumuli,  and 
the  no  less  careful  registration  of  all  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  examined,  and  all  the  facts  which  a  keen  and  practised  eye 
could  notice,  give  especial  value  to  this  volume ;  and  make  us  regret 
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that  SO  few  have  done  for  their  counties  what  Mr.  Bateman  has  done 
for  his.  The  Celtic  remains  are  the  most  prominent ;  next  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  ;  the  Roman  are  insignificant ;  and  there  is  doubt  as  to  the 
correct  application  of  the  term  *  Romano-British '  in  some  chapters  on 
excavations  by  Mr.  Carrington.  The  ornaments  in  jet  are  one  of  the 
most  striking  features  in  the  Derbyshire  discoveries.  Yet,  although  I 
drew  attention  to  the  very  obvious  similarity  between  them  and  the 
necklace  of  a  Roman  lady  upon  a  monument  found  at  Lincoln,  Mr. 
Bateman  omits  allusion  to  it.  The  Saxon  remains  only  in  a  few 
instances  resemble  those  of  Kent.  They  are  from  isolated  tumuli ; 
there  appears  to  be  no  instance  of  a  cemetery ;  and  there  is  a  paucity 
of  weapons  of  war,  so  numerous  in  the  southern  counties.  The  *  Ten 
Years'  Diggings '  is  illustrated  by  Mr.  Llewellynn  Jewitt ;  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  Mr.  Bateman  did  not  more  fully  avail  himself  of  his 
artistic  ability.  I  suspect  also  that  the  volume  is  in  other  respects 
indebted  to  this  gentleman.  Carrington,  a  village  schoolmaster,  was  a 
very  intelligent  man  ;  a  good  geologist ;  and  an  enthusiastic  excavator 
of  tumuli.  Seldom  are  such  men  appreciated  ;  and  I  fear  he  was  not 
an  exception  from  the  common  fate  of  the  worthy  unselfish  poor. 

"Soon  after  the  Canterbury  Congress,  Mr.  Isaacson  visited  Mr. 
Bateman ;  and  while  with  him  wrote  '  Barrow  Digging  by  a  Barrow 
Knight,'  a  spirited  poem  with  many  fine  touches  of  feeling,  and  not 
a  little  humour.  It  is  now  extremely  scarce.  From  it  I  give  a  few 
lines  in  reference  to  an  excellent  practice  of  Mr.  Bateman  in  depositing 
in  the  opened  tumuli  a  record  of  their  having  been  examined  : 

•And  lest  some  fature  barrow-knight, 

A  cutting  here  should  make  in, 
And  search  in  vain  from  mom  to  night. 
For  what  we've  just  now  taken, 

A  leaden  label  we  enclose 

In  pity  to  such  late  man, 
Where  one  and  all  may  read  who  choose, 

Inscribed  the  name  *T.  Bateman.*" 

I  conclude  this  notice  with  the  following  from  the  GentUmatis 
Magazine^  and  three  letters :  "  Mr.  Bateman's  habits  were  secluded 
and  his  manners  retiring  and  reserved;  but  in  his  house  he  was 
affable  and  hospitable,  and  no  one  ever  departed  from  it  without  being 
gratified  both  with  the  attention  of  the  owner,  and  with  the  rare 
treasures  of  antiquity  which  it  contains.  Indeed  for  the  estimation 
in  which  he  was  generally  held,  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the 
Derby  Telegraph's  description  of  the  funeral  on- August  4th  : "  (The 
Derby  Telegraph  it  will  be  remembered  was  Llewellynn  Jewitf  s.) 

**  In  accordance  with  the  wish  of  our  deceased  friend,  he  was  interred 
near  the  chapel  at  Middleton,  a  spacious  and  excellent  vault  having 
been  formed  for  that  pilrpose,  and  soon  after  twelve  o'clock  the 
mournful  procession  left  Lomberdale  House  on  its  way  thither.  It 
consisted  of  a  hearse  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  four  mourning  coaches 
containing  the  immediate  friends  of  the  deceased.  They  were 
succeeded  by  Lord  Denman's  carriage,  which  was  followed  by  a  long 
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line  of  tenantry,  two  and  two."  After  the  service  in  the  chapel,  "  The 
procession  was  then  formed  and  wended  its  way  slowly  and  mourn- 
fully to  the  vault  in  the  adjoining  croft,  in  the  following  order :  Mutes  ; 
undertakers ;  the  coffin,  borne  by  eight  servants  and  old  retainers  of 
the  family,  the  six  pall-bearers  being  the  executors,  the  solicitor,  Lord 
Denman,  Mr.  Jewitt,  and  Dr.  Davis ;  the  chief  mourner,  the  youthful 
heir  to  the  estates,  with  his  three  maternal  uncles ;  friends  of  the 
deceased,  and  tenantry  two  and  two.  At  the  vault  an  eloquent  and 
impressive  address  was  delivered  with  deep  feeling  by  the  Rev.  G. 
Boden,  and  the  coffin  was  lowered  into  its  last  resting-place  among  the 
hills  of  the  county  which  he  so  much  loved.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  on  this  occasion  not  only  had  the  whole  village  turned  out  to 
do  last  honour  to  his  remains,  but  that  the  surrounding  villages  as  well 
had  sent  their  scores  to  line  the  roadway,  and  to  congregate  in  the 
croft  on  this  melancholy  occasion.  The  scene  was  a  most  impressive 
one.  The  quiet  beauty  of  the  spot  where  the  interment  took  place, 
the  simplicity  of  the  entire  afmngements,  the  hundreds  of  people 
collected  on  the  hillside,  the  mourning  friends  gathered  around  the 
coffin  which  rested  on  the  greensward,  the  yawning  vault  beneath,  the 
tall  trees  above,  and  the  venerable  minister,  all  united  to  form  a 
picture  such  as  we  think  has  but  seldom,  if  ever,  been  witnessed,  and 
one  which  was  too  impressive,  too  solemn,  and  too  beautiful  ever  to 
pass  away  from  the  memory.  Seldom,  indeed,  has  it  been  the  lot  of 
anyone  to  be  interred  in  such  a  spot  as  this — seldomer  still  to  be 
interred  amidst  so  much  real  sorrow.  Like  his  life,  the  last  rites  of 
his  burial  were  simple  and  unobtrusive,  and  he  rests,  not  amidst  his 
forefathers,  for  there  are  none  near  him,  but  amidst  sorrowing  and 
loving  friends  on  every  side,  and  in  a  spot  chosen  by  himself  on  one 
of  the  pleasantest  of  his  native  hills." 

Such  is  Llewellynn  Jewitt^s  description  of  the  interment  of  his 
friend,  which,  if  worthy  to  be  reprinted  into  the  Gentleman! s  Magazine^ 
is  worthy  to  appear  here.  How  different  these  funeral  rites  to  those 
which  had  preceded  the  erection  of  the  grave-mounds  round  about 
him,  of  which  he  had  been  so  great  a  ransacker,  and  some  notion  of 
which  will  be  given  later  on  in  this  volume.  Lord  Denman,  the  neigh- 
bour and  friend  of  Thomas  Bateman,  was  also  a  highly  appreciative 
friend  of  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  and  they  frequently  exchanged  calls  and 
hospitality. 

I  have  before  me  three  letters  written  by  Thomas  Bateman  to 
Llewellynn  Jewitt,  when  the  latter  resided  in  Derby,  presented  to 
me  by  his  son.  One  is  interesting  in  being  Thomas  Bateman's 
testimony  to  the  energetic  character  of  his  friend ;  and  another  in 
containing  an  avowal  from  a  dissenter,  that  the  dissenting  preachers 
in  his  neighbourhood  were  not  in  favour  of  measures  being  taken 
for  the  defence  of  their  country,  even  by  volunteers :  yet  even  these 
are  to  be  swayed  in  their  politics  by  the  man  who  gives  away  money. 
Truly  such  people  as  a  class  are  never  consistent  unless  they  be 
inconsistent.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  is  not  so  in  our  days.  Here 
are  the  letters : 
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"  Youlgrave,  29th  December,  1859. 

"  My  dear  Sir, — I  have  nothing  particular  to  say,  but  having  intended 
to  write  for  some  days,  I  make  tJ[ie  attempt  at  last.  C.  R.  Smith  has 
written  to  me  about  the  Saxon  antiquities  which  he  wishes  you  to 
engrave  for  the  *  Collectanea.'  Of  course  I  have  placed  them  at  his 
disposal,  and  am  in  daily  expectation  of  his  decision  as  to  the  objects 
to  be  engraved ;  as  soon  as  I  receive  it  I  will  let  you  know,  in  order 
that  you  may  arrange  when  to  come  up  here  to  do  them. 

"  I  returned  the  serials  you  were  so  good  as  to  lend  me,  last 
Saturday  in  a  parcel  to  Cook  the  naturalist,  with  instructions  to  send 
them  to  you,  so  that  I  hope  they  have  arrived  safely  before  now. 

"  There  is  to  be  a  meeting  at  Bakewell  on  Monday,  in  furtherance 
of  the  High  Peak  Rifles,  which  I  shall  probably  attend,  as  I  have 
sent  in  my  name  as  one  of  the  committee,  and  am  anxious  to  assist 
to  the  extent  of  my  power.  But  I  sadly  fear  that  there  wants  some 
energetic  person  Hke  yourself  to  set  the  movement  fairly  going.  I 
wish  you  were  here  to  go  to  the  meeting  on  Monday,  as  I  think  your 
practical  experience  would  be  of  the  utmost  value.  If  you  could 
manage  to  spare  time  to  run  up  we  might  go  together. 

"Please  to  give  our  best  thanks  to  Llewellynn  for  his  kind  and 
seasonable  wishes  so  neatly  expressed  in  verse.  They  demand  a 
more  special  acknowledgment,  which  I  will  take  an  early  opportunity 
of  making  to  the  youthful  poet 

"  I  remain,  yours  very  truly,  Thos.  Bateman." 

"Youlgrave,  17th  January,  i860. 

"  My  dear  Sir, — I  did  not  get  the  Telegraph  till  yesterday,  and 
therefore  did  not  see  your  paragraph  about  the  Rifle  Corps.  I  hope 
they  will  copy  it  in  the  other  papers,  so  that  it  may  obtain  greater 
publicity  in  this  neighbourhood. 

"  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  of  the  least  use  going  to  Youlgrave 
on  this  matter  unless  Mr.  Thomhill  would  be  at  the  trouble  to 
preside,  as  no  one  has  any  real  influence  over  the  people  except 
Teasdale,  who  is  an  ultra-radical,  and,  therefore,  opposed  to  the 
movement  Mr.  Thomhill  is  esteemed  on  account  of  the  money  he 
gives  away  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  without  him  it  would  be  a 
bold  step  to  call  a  meeting  together  in  Youlgrave,  where  there  must 
be  twenty  preachers  at  least  amongst  the  Primitives  and  Reformers, 
who  are  not  the  most  ardent  friends  of  government  in  the  world.  I 
am  in  daily  expectation,  however,  of  seeing  Mr.  Thomhill,  and  will 
try  him  again. 

"  The  postman  is  now  waiting,  so  that  I  must  close  abmptly,  and 
remain,  yours  very  truly,  Thos.  Bateman." 

I  think  I  have  heard  that  Thomas  Bateman's  income  was  about 
twelve  thousand  pounds  a  year,  yet  in  such  a  small  place  as  Youlgrave 
there  was  one  mightier  than  he.    The  third  letter  is  of  little  interest : 
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"  Youlgrave,  8th  February,  i860. 

**  My  dear  Sir, — I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  hear  that  the  two  little 
girls  are  out  of  danger. 

"  I  think  of  leaving  Rowsley  by  the  1 2  30  train,  so  that  there  will 
not  be  time  for  me  to  accept  your  kind  invitation  to  lunch.  I  shall 
however  be  very  glad  to  see  you  at  the  Station.  The  train  is  due  at 
a  quarter  to  two.  I  have  heard  from  C.  R.  Smith  this  morning.  He 
wants  to  borrow  two  blocks  of  the  jet  necklaces  used  in  my  Catalogue, 
which,  of  course,  I  must  lend. 

**  I  remain,  yours  very  truly,  Thos.  Bateman." 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 


LLEWELLYNN  JEW1TT*S  DIARY  RECOMMENCED. — WIRKSWORTH  CHINA. 
— A  VERY  HAPPY  VISIT  TO  W.  F.  ROSE,  ROCK  HOUSE,  COALPORT. — 
COLLECTING  HISTORY  AT  THE  CHINA  WORKS. — CAPTAIN  MATTHEW 
WEBB,  HIS  FATHER  AND  BROTHER. — INTERESTING  DISCOVERY  OF 
NORMAN  POTTERY  BY  LORD  SCARSDALE.  —  A  GREAT  SALE  AT 
GLUTTON,  AT  WHICH  THE  FARMERS  EAT  AND  DRINK  TERRIBLY. 
— LLEWELLYNN  JEWITT'S  WONDERFUL  ACTIVITY,  WELL  OR  ILL. — 
HIS  VISITS  TO  BRISTOL,  PLYMOUTH,  SWANSEA  AND  NANTGARW, 
TO  COLLECT  HISTORY. — HE  AGREES  TO  WRITE  THE  HISTORY  OF 
PLYMOUTH. — BACK  "  HOME,  ASTONISHING  EVERYBODY." — OPENS  A 
BARROW   AT   MINNING   LOW. 


^.^  ^  ^0  give  some  further  idea  of  the  literary  and  artistic 
^fi'-v  ;  activity  of  Llewellynn  Jewitt  while  residing  in  Derby, 
Ifi-^.yMl    ■      I  cannot  do  better  than  let  him  speak  for  himself  in 

his  daily  record  of  his  work.     He  recommenced  this 

record  thus : 


"New  Year's  Eve,  1861. — Sent  off  to  Art  Journal^  by  book-post, 
my  MS.  of  the  *  History  of  the  Worcester  Porcelain  Works,*  which  is 
to  appear  on  the  first  of  March.  Wrote  to  Messrs.  Rose  and  Co., 
Coalbrookdale,  and  to  Mr.  R.  Thursfield,  of  Broseley,  asking  informa- 
tion about  Salopian  China. 

"January  ist,  1862. — Writing  for  Telegraph,  Drawing  on  wood, 
marks  and  fac-simile  view  of  Dr.  Wall's  works  (1752),  at  Worcester, 
for  Art  Journal,  Received  *  Life  of  Pugin,'  a  most  interesting  and 
almost  fascinating  book.  Letter  from  Lord  Denman,  with  some 
etymologies. 

"January  2nd. — Sent  off  parcel  by  rail  to  Art  Journal,  Reliquary\ 
part  viii. — Wrote  to  Durant  Cooper  as  to  his  promised  paper  on 
Babington ;  to  Dr.  Spencer  Hall  as  to  a  memoir  of  Richard  Fumess ; 
to  Halliwell  for  Shakspere  Fund  prospectuses;  to  Thos.  Wright  for 
information  on  Salopian  China."  To  this  he  adds  later  on — "But 
got  none  ! ! " 

"  January  3rd. — Reviewing  books  for  Reliquary ^  arranging  sheet  4 
of  part  vii.     Received  Wright's  *  Domestic  Manners  and  Opinions.' 
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"January  4th. — Received  *  Remarkable  Transaction  in  the  Life  of 
John  Wesley/  a  curious  book  about  an  early  love,  not  very  creditable 
to  him,  nor  very  saintly — with  a  lady  who  afterwards  married  Rev. 
J.  Bennett,  of  Chinley,  Derbyshire.  Wrote  to  Mr.  Maw,  on  Salopian 
China.  Heard  from  Mr.  Rose,  of  the  Coalbrookdale  China  Works, 
wishing  me  to  go  over,  and  a  conveyance  should  meet  me  at  Shiffnal 
Station. 

"January  5th. — Wrote,  among  others,  to  Dr.  Hall,  E.  Pretty,  Lord 
Vernon,  Dr.  Davis,  and  to  the  Mercury ^  Athenceum^  and  Critic, 

"January  6th. — At  Matlock  and  Wirksworth.  Had  about  ten  miles 
walk — ^very  pleasant  and  fine.  Got  some  information  about  *  Wirks- 
worth China,'  made  at  a  place  still  called  *  China-yard,'  by  the  church. 
It  is  thick  and  tolerably  transparent,  painted.  Mrs.  Marsden,  senr., 
has  several  specimens — cups,  saucers,  basins,  etc.  Gave  a  commission 
to  buy  me  some. 

"  January  7th. — Wrote  to  Mr.  Marsden  and  Dr.  Cantrell  of  Wirks- 
worth, as  to  the  Wirksworth  China,  asking  information,  and  giving 
commission  for  specimens.  Mr.  Maw,  F.S.A.,  of  Benthall  Hall, 
Broseley,  wrote  to  invite  me  to  stay  with  him  on  my  visit  to  Shropshire. 
Mr.  Thursfield  of  Broseley  also  wrote  to  invite  me. 

"  January  8th. — Wrote  to  Mr.  Rose  saying  I  would  be  at  Shiffnal 
Station  next  Monday,  and  asking  him  to  send  his  carriage  to  meet  me. 
Wrote  to  Mr.  Maw  saying  I  should  go  direct  to  Mr.  Rose's  at  Rock 
House,  Coalbrookdale,  on  Monday,  and  would  afterwards  go  to  him. 
Accepted  his  offer  of  accompanying  him  to  Wroxeter  (Uriconium). 
Wrote  to  Mr.  Thursfield  that  I  would  spend  some  little  time  with  him. 
Wrote  to  Thos.  Wright  about  Wroxeter,  and  to  S.  C.  Hall. 

"January  13th. — Started  fox  Shropshire  at  7  20  in  the  morning. 
Went  by  rail  to  Wolverhampton,  thence  by  another  line  to  Shiffnal 
Station,  where  I  arrived  at  1 1  30.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rose,  who  had  been 
staying  at  Birmingham,  came  by  same  train,  so  as  to  be  ready  to 
receive  me.  The  carriage  was  waiting  for  us  at  Shiffnal,  and  Mrs. 
Rose  drove  us  to  Rock  House,  Coalport.  After  dinner  we  went  to 
his  China  Works,  and  remained  till  dusk.  Spent  the  evening  chatting. 
No  people  could  be  more  kind  if  they  had  known  me  all  their  life. 

"January  14th. — After  breakfast  went  to  the  Works,  where  I 
remained  till  dinner.  After  dinner  went  again  and  remained  till 
dusk,  examining  the  goods  and  catechising  the  workpeople.  Mr.  R. 
Thursfield  of  Broseley  called  to  see  me.  Mr.  Rose  invited  Mr 
Abraham,  his  principal  painter,  to  tea  with  us,  and  we  spent  a  most 
delightful  evening.  I  made  great  progress  with  my  notes  on  the 
Works  during  the  day,  and  examined  a  large  number  of  the  old 
copper  plates.     Wrote  to  Lord  Denman. 

"January  15th. — Rose  early,  and  walked  about  the  garden  and 
grounds.  The  house  is  a  truly  beautiful  place,  and  most  exquisitely 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  with  a  fine  cascade  falling  from 
the  rocks  at  the  back.    There  are  hothouses,  greenhouses,  aviaries 
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and  everything  else  to  make  it  enjoyable,  as  well  as  the  people,  who 
are  bent  on  making  me  happy. 

"At  ten  drove  to  Broseley  in  Mr.  Rose's  carriage,  to  Mr.  Thursfield's. 
Saw  his  pottery.  Arranged  with  him  to  write  me  a  history  of  tobacco 
pipes  for  Reliquary,  He  gave  me  a  Caughley  cup  and  saucer. 
Thence  to  Mr.  Maw's  Works.  Saw  his  tessellated  pavements.  Then 
drove  in  his  carriage  to  his  residence,  Benthall  Hall,  for  dinner.  After 
dinner  went  through  a  pipe  factory,  and  returned  to  the  Works.  Then 
back  to  the  Hall  for  the  night     A  fine  old  Hall. 

"January  i6th, — In  the  morning,  after  breakfast,  walked  to  the 
Coalbrookdale  Ironworks.  Went  through  with  Mr.  Crooks,  the 
manager,  and  was  much  delighted.  Saw  the  Cromwell,  Temperancia, 
gates,  etc.,  in  progress  for  the  Exhibition.  Ironbridge  and  Coal- 
brookdale are  highly  interesting  and  picturesque.  Returned  to  Maw's 
Works,  thence  to  the  Hall  to  dinner.  After  dinner  Mr.  G.  Maw  drove 
me  to  Wroxeter  (Uriconium),  and  so  back  to  Rock  House,  where  the 
Roses  received  me  with  a  most  hearty  welcome.  Had  tea  and  spent 
a  truly  pleasant  evening,  with  music,  stereoscopics,  chatting,  etc.,  till 
nearly  one  o'clock, 

"  January  1 7th. — Had  a  stroll  before  breakfast.  After  breakfast  at 
the  Works  till  two  p.m.  Mr.  Rose  made  me  a  present  of  a  splendid 
tea  service  (panorama  painted).  Finished  my  notes.  Mr.  Rose 
invited  Mr.  Abraham  to  dine  with  me.  Dr.  Webb  and  his  son  also 
dined  with  us.  I  gave  Mr.  Rose  a  full  set  of  my  Reliquary,  Left 
there  in  his  carriage  at  a  quarter-past  four,  for  ShifTnal  Station,  and 
came  home.  Arrived  at  home  at  half-past  nine  p.m.  Never  have 
spent  a  more  happy  and  agreeable  time  than  at  Rock  House.  Lord 
Scarsdale  had  called  and  brought  some  mediaeval  pottery  found  ot> 
his  estate  which  he  wished  my  opinion  on." 

"  Dr.  Webb  and  his  son  also  dined  with  us."  This  son  would  be 
Thomas,  who  is  now  Dr.  Webb  in  his  father's  stead.  Where  was 
young  Matthew  at  that  time  ?  The  younger  son — the  ftiture  Hero  of 
the  Channel — ^was,  perhaps,  up  to  some  boyish  mischief  that  very 
hour;  for  he  was  ever  a  daring  mischievous  boy,  something  like 
Master  Robert  Juet — according  to  Washington  Irving — and  already 
destined  for  the  sea.  This  subsequently  splendid  sample  of  a  man, 
with  Napoleonic  head,  and  Herculean  frame,  I  knew,  and  loved  for 
his  generous  greatness  of  heart.  The  flash  of  electricity  which  sent 
the  tidings  of  his  sad  death  round  the  globe  on  the  25th  July,  1883, 
was  a  flash  of  deep  sorrow  to  thousands  of  hearts,  and  of  regret  to 
all  civilized  mankind.  The  name  of  Captain  Matthew  Webb  will 
ever  shine  as  a  star  in  the  great  constellation  of  British  manliness. 
When  he  told  me  of  his  intention  to  swim  across  the  Irish  Channel, 
I  observed  that  as  he  had  earned  his  laurels  at  such  great  pains  and 
risk  already,  I  thought  it  would  be  wise  to  be  content  with  them,  and 
not  tempt  Fortune  by  undertaking  what  might  make  his  last  act  a 
failure,  thereby  clouding  his  previous  triumph,  besides  risking  his  life 
by  excessive  exertion.     He  replied :  "As  to  the  risk,  it  is  quite  certain 
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I  can  never  die  by  drowning."  Yet  he  .was,  after  all,  so  pitiably 
drowned  at  Niagara,  for  although  he  may  have  been  stunned  first  he 
was  certainly  drowned.  Had  he  lived  in  the  Homeric  age  he  would 
have  made  a  fine  Homeric  hero,  in  Homeric  fashion. 

"January  i8th. — Wrote  to  Lord  Scarsdale,  asking  where  the  pottery 
was  found,  and  saying  that  I  wished  to  see  the  ground  before  it  was 
much  disturbed.  The  pottery  is  undoubtedly  Norman,  and,  from 
appearances  about  it,  I  think  there  must  be  a  pottery^  and  these  are 
the  debris. 

"  January  20th. — Lord  Scarsdale  sent  a  servant  with  a  note,  telling 
me  that  the  pbttery  was  found  at  Burley,  and  asking  me  to  meet  him 
at  the  field  at  three.  I  did  so.  We  had  men,  and  dug  a  trench  or 
two,  and  found  an  immense  mass  of  broken  pottery.  Got  out  whole 
a  jug,  —  inches  high,  and  a  large  vessel,  —  inches  high,  with  five 
horse-shoes  and  two  buckles  raised  on  the  surface — green  glazed — 
evidently  Norman,  the  horse-shoes,  I  apprehend,  being  the  badge  of 
the  Ferrars,  on  whose  land  the  pottery,  I  believe,  was  situated. 
Brought  the  pottery  home  to  examine. 

"January  21st.— Writing  history  of  the  Salopian  China  Works  for 
Art  Journal — ^wrote  twelve  folios.  Wrote  to  Mr.  Smedley  for  informa- 
tion on  Dethic  Hall,  and  to  Mr.  Geo.  Maw,  F.S.A.  Sent  Mr.  Maw 
the  CriiiCy  with  a  slashing  article  on  Mr.  Cole,  of  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum  (King  Cole).  Washed  the  pottery  from  Burley — or, 
rather,  Betsy  washed  it.     The  large  vessel  comes  out  capitally. 

"January  22nd. — Lord  Scarsdale  and  J.  G.  Crompton  called  to  see 
the  pottery,  and  were  much  pleased.  Appointed  to  meet  his  lordship 
at  the  field  to-morrow,  at  two. 

"January  23rd. — I  and  Llewellynn  went  to  the  field  at  Burley. 
Lord  Scarsdale,  T.  W.  Evans,  M.P.,  Mr.  Mountford,  and  Mr.  Yates 
met  us  there.  Had  another  dig  with  a  couple  of  men,  and  found 
many  interesting  fragments,  particularly  of  ornamented  pottery.  Got 
out  some  vessels  nearly  perfect.  Found  a  penny  of  Henry  HL,  with 
the  short  cross.     Reverse  HERNVLF  ON  LVND." 

A  considerable  quantity  of  this  find  of  Norman  pottery  was  pre- 
sented to  Llewellynn  Jewitt  by  Lord  Scarsdale  and  is  now  in  my 
collection. 

"  January  24th. — Roach  Smith  wrote  in  ecstacies  about  the  pottery. 
He  quite  agrees  with  me  as  to  its  being  Norman.  Planch^  (Rouge 
Croix)  also  agrees  with  me  as  to  the  badge  of  the  horse  shoes  and  the 
buckles. 

"January  25th. — Mr.  Hicklin  called  to  see  the  pottery,  and  was 
much  interested.  Promised  him  an  account  of  tiie  find  for  the 
Cheshire  Society,  Received  a  box  of  old  Coalport  China  from  Mr. 
Rose,  for  examination.     Among  the  rest  the  *  Benbow '  mug. 

"January  27th. — Sent  remainder  of  Coalport  MS.  to  Mr.  Rose,  at 
4,  Newcastle  Street,  Strand.  Sent  the  drawing  of  the  old  Coalport 
Works  to  S.  C.  Hall,  to  have  engraved. 
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"  January  28th. — Drawing  mug  and  marks,  Coalport  China,  for  Art 
Journal, 

"January  29th. — Letter  from  Mr.  Cottingham,  of  Chatsworth, 
asking  me  as  to  my  proposed  visits  to  Chatsworth  and  Hardwick,  for 
Reliquary^  asking  when  I  would  come.  Wrote  him — for  July  number. 
Letters  from  W.  Sainthill,  Cork,  and  J.  Gough  Nichols  as  to  old 
Countess  of  Desmond." 

From  this  date  the  diary  is  blank  until : 

"February  28th. — I  never  could  keep  a  diary  in  my  life,  and  never 
shall  so  long  as  I  live.  I  never  have  time  to  devote  to  it.  However 
I  will  try  it  once  more. 

"  March  ist — Heard  from  Robert  Chambers  again,  wishing  me  to 
suggest  subjects  for  me  to  write  to  contribute  to  his  *  Book  of  Days/ 

"  Received  *  Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland,'  three  vols.,  8vo.,  as  a 
present  from  Robert  Chambers,  its  author. 

"March  2nd.— Sent  off  MS.  of  first  'Chapters  on  Scolds,*  for 
Englishwoman's  Domestic  Magazine^  to  S.  O.  Beeton,  248,  Strand." 

Here  the  diarist  breaks  down  again,  and  not  another  entry  is  made 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

With  the  New  Year  the  resolution  to  keep  a  diary  is  renewed  and 
put  into  action,  and  exhibits  Llewellynn  Jewitt  with  his  usual  energetic 
devotion  to  the  service  of  a  friend,  in  spite  of  sickness  and  the  peril 
and  unpleasantness  of  severe  winter. 

"January  ist,  1863. — Watched  the  New  Year  in  as  usual,  out  of 
doors,  though  I  am  very  poorly,  and  quite  unfit  to  be  out  of  bed. 
All  the  rest  in  bed  at  the  time.  The  New  Year  has  come  in  smilingly. 
How  will  it  go  out  ?     I  sincerely  hope  things  may  mend  in  it. 

"Saturday,  January  17th. — Very  ill;  but  went  to  Glutton.  To 
Rowsley  by  rail,  thence  to  Glutton  in  a  close  carriage  from  Hartington. 
Found  all  well.  Llewellynn  and  Herbert  were  pleased  to  see  me.  I 
was  so  ill  when  I  got  there  that  I  scarce  thought  I  should  get  round 
again.     Sent  off  same  day  for  my  dear  wife  to  come  to  me. 

"  Monday,  January  19th. — My  dear  wife  came  Thank  God  for  it. 
I  am  t)leased  she  is  come.  First  sale  day  at  Glutton  ;  very  cold  and 
stormy.  A  capital  sale,  but  the  quantity  eaten  and  drunk  by  the 
farmers,  etc.,  is  terrible.  Two  rounds  of  beef  and  a  lamb  gone  in  no 
time.  Six  eighteen-gallon  barrels  of  ale,  ten  gallons  of  gin,  and  brandy 
and  wine  in  abundance,  besides  two  strikes  of  potatoes  and  loads  of 
bread — all  gone  !  The  house  literally  eaten  out.  I  am  very  ill,  and 
have  been  quite  unable  to  get  about.     Sale  realized  above  jQi^i^oJ' 

As  to  the  eating  and  drinking,  what  else  could  be  expected  at  a 
place  with  such  a  name  ? 

"  Tuesday,  January  20th. — Second  day's  sale — implements — realized 
under  ;^ioo. 

"Wednesday,  January  21st — Third  day's  sale,  furniture,  etc. 
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"Thursday,  January  22nd. — All  day  packing  up  and  clearing. 
Came  to  Middleton  at  night.  Left  Glutton  at  half-past  five.  I 
brought  the  money  and  valuables  with  me.  Myself  and  Betsy  inside 
the  Youlgreave  close  carriage.  Llewellynn  and  Herbert  on  the  box  with 
Winson.  Mr.  Lucas  with  Miss  H.  and  Miss  T. — with  Swindell  to 
drive — in  trap.  Got  safe  to  Middleton,  all  tired ;  my  cough  and  chest 
very  bad.     I  am  really  very  ill. 

"  Friday,  January  23rd. — Mr.  Lucas,  Miss  H.  and  Betsy,  gone  to 
Glutton  to  get  the  rest  of  the  things  together.  I  am  at  home. 
Llewellynn  and  Herbert  gone  for  a  walk  down  Bradford  Dale  to 
Alport     Miss  T.  at  home. 

"  My  dear  wife  and  Mr.  L.  and  Miss  H.  got  back  from  Glutton  at 
^y^  o'clock.  Had  dinner  when  they  came.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
leave  the  easy  chair  all  day. 

"  Monday,  January  26th. — Came  home  very  ill.  Mr.  Lucas  brought 
us  to  Rowsley  in  his  new  carriage.  Herbert  came  to  Rowsley  with 
us.  When  I  say  *  we '  came  home  I  mean  myself,  my  dear  wife,  and 
Llewellynn.     Found  all  well  at  home. 

"Tuesday,  January  27th. — Scarce  able  to  sit  up  all  day.  Very 
poorly  indeed.  Found  such  an  accumulation  of  letters  and  papers 
waiting  for  me,  that  it  has  taken  nearly  all  my  time  to  look  them  over 
and  arrange  them.  All  the  little  folks  are  delighted  to  have  us  home 
again.     But  I  am  too  ill  to  talk  much  with  them. 

"  Thursday,  January  29th. — Writing  my  Chelsea  article  as  well  as  I 
can  to-day,  but  I  am  totally  unfit  to  write.  I  don't  know  how  it  is, 
but  with  being  so  weak  I  seem  to  have  no  power  of  writing,  and  can 
hardly  think,  or  collect  my  ideas  together.  I  wish  I  could  get  strong 
again. 

"  Friday,  January  30th. — ^Writing  my  Chelsea  article.  Am  making 
pretty  good  progress.     But  it  is  uphill  work  with  being  so  weak, 

"  Saturday,  January  31st. — Mr.  Lucas  came  and  spent  the  day  with 
us.  I  gave  him  a  very  rare  *  Juno '  teapot ;  a  pair  of  Nankin  octagonal 
plates ;  a  Nankin  octagonal  soup  plate  \  an  old  Derby  biscuit  figure ; 
a  fine  Derby  greyhound ;  a  Coalport  flower  tripod  (rose  du  Barry), 
and  a  few  other  things. 

"  Sent  off  the  second  part  of  my  History  of  Chelsea  China  to  the 
Art  Journal — forty-five  folios — block  of  marks,  drawings  of  marks, 
photographs,  etc.,  of  Chelsea  China.  Wrote  about  Lowestoft  and 
Swansea  China. 

"  February  2nd. — Did  not  get  to  bed  till  after  twelve  o'clock.  Was 
obliged  to  sit  writing.     Sent  off  eleven  letters. 

"February  3rd. — Heard  that  my  second  Chelsea  paper  is  not  to 
come  in  in  the  March  Art  JoumaL  A  little  better  to-day,  though 
very  weak  and  wearied.  Had  a  poor  night.  Corrected  last  sheet  of 
J«Jo.  1 1  Reliquary^  and  sent  four  plates  for  it  to  press.    Began  arranging 
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No.  1 2  contents.  Heard  from  and  wrote  to  Mr.  Brown,  of  Lowestoft. 
Heard  from  Mr.  Lucas  and  from  Herbert  He  is  very  well  and 
happy.     Sent  off  thirty-seven  letters. 

"  February  4th. — Heard  from  the  Accountant  General  about  a  rare 
cream  jug  in  his  possession,  with  the  Bow  mark — ^triangle — ^and  the 
Bee,  and  yet  marked  *  Chelsea,  1745.'  Heard  from,  and  wrote  to, 
Lowestoft  about  China.     Sent  of  twenty-three  letters. 

"February  5th. — Sent  out  circulars  for  the  Conversazione,  and 
writing  letters  all  day.  Still  getting  better,  but  cannot  gain  strength. 
Wrote  to  Longden  telling  him  to  put  down  my  name  for  a  donation  of 
five  pounds  towards  meeting  Museum  liabilities.  Sent  off  twenty-one 
letters. 

"  February  6th. — Went  out  for  a  walk  for  first  time  to-day.  It  was 
fine  and  warm.  Betsy  went  with  me.  We  went  to  the  office,  and  to 
Bemroses*.  I  am  very  tired.  Reliquary  out  to-day.  A  first-rate 
number,  and  looks  well.  Mr.  Redfem,  of  Uttoxeter,  sent  a  Wedgwood 
Etruscan  urn  for  me  to  see — said  to  be  a  copy  of  one  found  at 
Kynersley.  /  don't  believe  it  Heard  firom  Herbert ;  all  well.  Sent 
off  twenty-one  letters. 

"February  7th. — Clara  been  to  Nottingham  to  see  our  sister 
Marianne's  grave.  It  is  No.  19,  Green  Holly  Side.  She  says  it  is 
very  nicely  kept     Marianne  was  buried  in  1856. 

"  February  9th. — Yesterday  drew  five  large  diagrams  for  Mr.  Rater's 
lecture  on  Sidereal  Astronomy  at  the  Conversazione  of  the  Museum. 
Of  course  gratuitously.  Writing  on  *  Findem  and  the  Findernes,'  for 
Reliquary,    Am  not  so  well  to-day.     Sent  off  seventeen  letters. 

"February  loth. — Heard  from,  and  wrote  to,  Col.  Sir  H.  James 
about  *  Doomsday  Book.'    Sent  fifteen  letters. 

"  February  12th. — Mr.  Rose  came  to  see  me.  He  was  at  Stoke,  so 
ran  over  to  see  me.  Had  a  long  talk  about  the  Coxbench  affair.  He 
has  taken  a  small  temporary  place  at  Hanley  to  go  on  with,  and  keep 
his  men  together,  till  he  can  settle  about  Coxbench.  He  is  to  come 
in  the  morning,  and  talk  it  over  again,  and  see  Mr.  Haywood. 

"February  13th. — Mr.  Rose  been  to  see  me.  Am  truly  glad  to 
note  down  that  he  has  completed  the  arrangements  for  Coxbench, 
and  has  taken  Lady  Darwin's  house  at  Breadsall.  He  is  to  pay  the 
purchase  money  by  this  day  week,  and  Mr.  Haywood  agrees  to  raise 
him  ;^i,ooo.  So  this  long  thought  of  affair  is  ended,  so  far,  and  we 
shall  have,  ere  long,  a  first-rate  china  manufactory  at  Coxbench.  Sent 
off  twenty-three  letters." 

Although  still  unwell,  and  under  the  doctor's  hands,  there  appears 
no  abatement  in  his  turn-out  of  work.  This  invalid  still  accomplishes 
before  breakfast  what  an  ordinary  healthful  man  would  consider  a  fair 
day's  work.  The  sanguine  expectation  just  expressed  that  "  we  shall 
have,  ere  long,  a  first-rate  china  manufactory  at  Coxbench  "  was  never 
realized.     In  the  "  Ceramic  Art  of  Great  Britain,"  published  fifteen 
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years  later,  Llewellynn  Jewitt  thus  refers  to  his  amiable  friend  :  "  Mr. 
John  Rose  died  in  1841,  and  was  buried  at  Barrow.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  nephew,  Mr.  W.  F.  Rose,  of  Rock  House,  Coalport, 
who  retired  from  the  firm  in  1862,  and  died  in  London  in  1864, 
having  in  the  meantime  started  some  small  works  at  Hanley,  where 
he  shortly  afterwards  failed,  and  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  com- 
mence others  in  Derbyshire.  He  was  a  man  of  the  most  generous 
disposition  and  kindly  nature,  and  his  losses  were  a  subject  of  deep 
sorrow  to  myself  and  his  other  many  friends." 

"February  14th  (Valentine's  Day). — Last  night  we  each  sent  one 
to  Herbert. 

"February  15th. —  Finished  my  article  on  *Findem  and  the 
Findemes,'  for  Reliquary,  Heard  from  Mr.  Lucas,  Dr.  Davis,  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson,  Mr.  H.  Brockett,  and  a  host  of  others. 

"February  i6th. — ^Writing  'Punishments  of  Women,'  for  the 
Comhill  Magazine,     Drawing  illustrations  for  *Findem.' 

March  2nd. — ^Went  to  Middleton  by  Youlgreave.  Herbert  met  me 
at  Rowsley  with  carriage.  Went  off  to  Mr.  Lucas's.  After  dinner 
went  to  Lomberdale.  Saw  Mrs.  Bateman.  They  were  very  pleased 
to  see  me.  Frank  went  to  Middleton  Hall  with  me.  It  seetns  almost 
like  old  times  coming  back  again.  Beautiful  moonlight  night  Out 
on  the  lawn  all  together  till  nearly  midnight. 

"March  5th. — Started  for  home.  Brought  Herbert  with  me. 
Called  at  Lomberdale,  and  saw  Mrs.  Bateman.  Got  home  at  three 
p.m.  Herbert  sadly  affected  at  leaving  Mr.  Lucas."  Herbert  spent 
so  much  time  at  Bentley  Hall  that  it  had  become  his  second  home. 

"March  i8th. — Saw  Sir  Oswald  Mosley.  Had  a  long  talk  with 
him  about  the  Agard  family.  Arranged  to  go  to  Scropton  with  him, 
to  sketch  a  monument  of  an  Agard  for  a  paper  he  is  to  write  me  for 
The  Reliquary, 

"March  22nd. — Mr.  Lucas  and  I  started  this  morning  by  the  7  10 
train  to  Syston,  thence  to  Peterborough.  Heard  service  at  the 
Cathedral.  Dined  at  the  Wentworth  Hotel.  Thence  to  Ely.  Went 
through  the  Cathedral.  Thence  to  Norwich.  Mr.  Norman  met  us 
at  the  station.  Went  to  his  house ;  had  supper ;  examined  his  collec- 
tion of  china.     To  bed  at  two  in  the  morning.     Very  tired 

March  23rd — At  Norwich.  Started,  along  with  Mr.  Lucas  and 
Mr.  Norman,  to  Lowestoft  at  9  30  a.m.  Saw  Sir  Henry  Tyrwhit's 
china.  He  gave  me  a  cup  with  the  arms  of  Potter.  Saw  Lady 
Smith,  and  staid  some  time  with  her,  talking  about  the  old  Lowestoft 
China  Works.  She  is  eighty-seven  years  old,  and  a  nicer,  more  intel- 
ligent and  attractive  old  lady  I  never  saw.  Saw  Mr.  Seego  the  town 
clerk's  collection.  He  gave  me  two  cups  of  Lowestoft  China  and  a 
mug  of  Lowestoft  earthenware.  Saw  also  the  collections  of  Mr. 
Curtis,  Mr.  Browne,  and  Mrs.  Johnson.  Dined  at  the  *  Crown.'  Got 
back  to  Norwich  at  ten  p.m.     Very  tired. 
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"  March  24th. — At  Norwich.  Spent  the  early  part  of  the  day  in 
sketching  and  noting  Mr.  Norman's  specimens.  Went  to  the  Cathe- 
dral and  the  Castle.  Called  on  Mr.  James  Mills.  Saw  through  his 
museum.  He  has  a  splendid  collection  of  antiquities.  He  gave  me 
a  *  mustard  *  Worcester  cup  and  saucer,  and  a  Bristol  cup.  He  gave 
Mr.  Lucas  a  beautiful  piece  of  Spode  ware.  Made  some  sketches. 
Went  to  the  Museum. 

"March  25th. — Up  at  5  30.  At  6  30  started  home  by  way  of 
King's  Lynn.  There  we  saw  grand  preparations  for  the  reception  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  is  to  take  his  Princess  on  Friday  to  her  new 
home  at  Sandringham,  seven  miles  from  there.  Came  by  way  of 
Peterborough  to  Syston.  Got  home  at  half-past  one  and  surprised  all 
by  coming  so  early. 

"  March  26th. — At  home,  writing  Reliquary  all  day. 

"March  27th. — Reliquary  2%2^n  \i\^ovX  intermission,  morning  till 
night. 

"  March  28th. — No  time  to  make  entries.     Writing  Reliquary. 

"  March  30th. — ^This  morning  began  writing  my  *  Lowestoft  China ' 
article  for  Art  JoumaL  Have  been  busy  at  it  since  seven  this 
morning,  and  it  is  now  a  quarter-past  eleven  at  night.  Had  a  long 
letter  from  Lady  Crewe  as  to  the  Findemes.  Wrote  to  Lady  Smith, 
Lowestoft,  and  to  Mrs.  Wingfield — wife  of  General  Wingfield — at 
Gunton  Old  Hall. 

March  31st — Writing  'Lowestoft'  all  day  from  soon  after  six  this 
morning. 

"April  I  St. — Finished  my  *  Lowestoft'  article  by  three  o'clock,  and, 
thank  goodness,  have  sent  it  off.  Forty  folios.  I  have  a  terrible 
headache,  and  am  almost  knocked  up. 

"April  2nd. — Mr.  Lucas  came  from  London,  and  went  home  in  the 
evening.  He  tells  me  he  has  ordered  for  himself  a  diamond  ring,  to 
cost  above  one  hundred  pounds. 

"April  nth. — My  wife  and  I  started  by  train  at  4  30  for  Birming- 
ham, on  our  way  to  Bristol  and  Plymouth.  Arrived  at  Birmingham 
at  6  45.  Had  a  stroll  through  the  town  together,  and  were  surprised 
to  find  that  though  the  streets  were  full  the  shops  were  empty ! !  Not 
a  customer  to  be  seen.     Staid  all  night. 

"April  1 2th. — Started  for  Bristol  at  6  45  a.m.  Got  to  Bristol  at 
1 1  40.  Went  to  the  Cathedral  and  walked  through  the  city.  Left 
for  Exeter  at  7  10  p.m.,  and  arrived  at  Exeter  at  10  20,  very  tired. 
Staid  all  night  at  the  Railway  Hotel.     Very  comfortable  indeed. 

"April  13th. — Left  Exeter  for  Plymouth  at  7  12.  Arrived  at 
10  12.  Left  our  luggage  at  the  station,  and  took  a  stroll  to  look  for 
lodgings.  Took  two  rooms  at  10,  Sussex  Street,  near  the  Hoe. 
Went  back,  got  our  luggage  and  settled  ourselves.  Made  a  lot  of 
calls. 

"April  14th. — Called  on  Dr.  Cookworthy,  Sir  William  Snow  Harris 
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Mr.  Triscott,  William  Eastlake,  and  others  on  account  of  Plymouth 
China.     Busy  with  Plymouth  China  all  day. 

"April  15th. — Saw  Mr.  Luke,  and  agreed  to  write  him  the  *  History 
of  Plymouth.'    Made  many  calls. 

"  April  1 6th. — Went  out  shopping  and  making  calls.  Started  from 
Plymouth  at  five  for  Exeter,  thence  to  Bristol,  where  we  arrived  at 
II  20  p.m. 

"  April  1 7th. — At  Bristol.  After  breakfast  went  to  Price's  Stoneware 
Works  and  Pountne/s  Pottery.  Lunched  and  took  tea  at  Francis 
Fry's,  at  Cotham  Tower.  A  delightful  place,  and  delightful  people. 
Made  calls  and  purchased  old  china. 

"April  1 8th. — Started  from  Bristol  at  nine  by  sea  to  Chepstow. 
Saw  Chepstow  Castle.  Thence  forward  by  rail  to  Cardiff,  Neath,  etc., 
to  Swansea  at  four  p.m.  Put  up  at  the  Castle  Hotel.  Had  tea  and 
then  we  went  out  for  a  stroll.  A  very  nice  town  full  of  Welsh  people, 
in  hats. 

"  April  19th. — In  the  afternoon  we  went  by  the  Oystermouth  (Horse) 
Railway  to  Oystermouth.  Went  to  the  Mumbles  and  spent  the  after- 
noon by  the  seaside.  Oystermouth  Castle  very  fine.  The  sea  glorious. 
Got  back  at  eight. 

"April  20th. — Swansea.  Called  at  Mr.  Rickett's  Pottery  and  at 
Mr.  Evans's  *  Cambrian  Pottery.'  At  2  5  left  Swansea  for  Cardiff. 
Left  our  luggage  at  Cardiff.  Walked  to  the  Taff  Vale  Railway,  and 
then  came  to  *Taffs'  Well'  Station  for  Nantgarrow.  Walked  up  from 
the  station — a  very  pleasant  walk  up  the  valley  by  the  turnpike.  Am 
now  at  the  *  Colliers'  Arms '  public-house.  Have  had  tea — all  home 
grown — ^and  are  both  of  us  pretty  well  tired.  But  we  enjoy  it,  though 
it  ts  a  thorough  common  Welsh  public-house. 

"April  2 1  St. — Passed  a  very  comfortable  night  in  a  homely  but 
scrupulously  clean  cottage-room.  Breakfasted  and  then  went  out. 
Called  on  Mr.  Pardoe  the  potter.  Found  him  ill  in  bed.  Went 
through  his  Works.  Went  to  see  an  old  octogenarian  woman  and 
bought  some  Nantgarw  China  of  her.  Left  Nantgarrow  at  half-past 
two ;  walked  to  the  station ;  went  to  see  Taffs  Well,  and  left  TafTs 
Well  by  rail  at  three  for  Cardiff.  From  thence  to  Gloucester.  Walked 
round  the  Cathedral  and  town. 

"April  22nd. — Left  Gloucester  at  6  lo  in  the  morning.  Passed 
through  Worcester.  Arrived  at  Birmingham  at  9  30.  Had  a  two 
hours'  stroll  in  the  town.  Left  by  express  train  for  Derby  at  1 1  30, 
and  arrived  at  12  55.  Got  a  cab  and  came  home,  astonishing 
everybody. 

"  April  24th. — Sent  the  block  of  Washing  Tally  to  Chambers  for 
the  *Book  of  Days.'  Writing  all  day  and  attending  to  the  Derly 
Telegraph, 

"May  19th. — Went  to  Minning  Low  to  open  a  barrow,  but  found 
only  fragments  of  Roman  pottery.  The  chambered  cists  are  mag- 
nificent. In  the  evening  went  to  Lomberdale.  Spent  the  evening 
very  pleasantly  there.     ' 
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"May  20th. — At  Minning  Low.  Found  two  Roman  coins — 
Claudius  Gothicus  and  another,  and  Roman  pottery.  Spent  the  evening 
at  Lomberdale,  and  very  pleasant  it  was. 

"May  2 1  St. — At  Lomberdale  in  the  forenoon.  Thence  with  Mr. 
Lucas  to  Darley  Dale,  to  see  the  Celtic  urns  recently  found  at  Mr. 
Whitworth's.  Arranged  to  have  them  sent  to  Derby.  Went  over 
Mr.  Whitworth's  grounds.  They  are  gloriously  grand.  Walked  from 
Darley  Dale  to  Matlock  Bath,  then  home  by  rail. 

"  June  ist. — Writing  *Black'sGuide  to  Derbyshire'  all  day.  Finished, 
and  took  to  the  office,  the  Index  of  Reliquary^  vol.  III.  Received 
two  fine  bronze  celts  found  at  Highlow,  and  a  stone  celt  from  near 
Bakewell,  from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

"  June  2nd. — Sent  off  first  batch  of  copy  to  Black's,  of  Edinburgh, 
of  the  new  edition  of  their  Guide  to  Derbyshire  (3rd  edition),  which 
I  have  agreed  to  edit  for  them. 

"  June  5th. — Mrs.  Rose  came  to  see  us,  and  took  tea.  She  returned 
by  the  7  5  train  to  Stoke.  She  brought  the  good  news  that  Mr.  Rose 
has  determined  to  sell  off  some  more  property,  and  conclude  the 
immediate  purchase  of  the  Coxbench  premises  to  start  the  China 
Works. 

"June  loth. — Mr.  Rose  here  to  meet  two  friends  to  take  them  to 
see  Coxbench. 

"  June  24th. — Sent  off  my  *  History  of  the  Plymouth  China  Works  * 
to  the  Art  JoumaL    Fifty-nine  folios." 

About  this  time  Llewellynn  Jewitt  would  be  writing  his  "  Intro- 
duction "  to  the  third  volume  of  The  Reliquary ^  in  which  he  says : 
"As,  after  a  public  dinner,  when  *all  the  delicacies  of  the  season' 
have  been  liberally  dispensed  and  heartily  enjoyed,  and  when  *  wines 
of  the  choicest  vintages '  have  been  tasted  and  relished  by  all,  thanks 
proposed  by  the  chairman  are  passed  to  those  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men who  have  kindly  supplied  the  game  and  fruit  and  flowers — so, 
at  the  close  of  another  year's  literary  feast,  the  truly  pleasant  and 
grateful  task  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  editor-chairman,  of  not  only  pro- 
posing, but  conveying,  warm  and  earnest  thanks  to  those  noblemen, 
ladies,  and  gentlemen,  who  have  supplied  with  so  liberal  a  hand  the 
many  delicacies  which  he  has  been  enabled  to  spread  so  pleasantly  and 
gratefully  before  his  reader-guests,  and  for  the  fruit  and  flowers  which 
have  graced  the  intellectual  board  around  which  they  have  sat. 

"  It  is  indeed  pleasant  at  the  close  of  another  year's  existence  of 
The  Reliquary^  to  look  back  through  the  long  list  of  brilliant  names  of 
contributors  who  have  graced  its  pages  by  their  writings,  and  have 
added  so  largely,  through  it,  to  the  world's  store  of  knowledge.  It  is 
pleasant  to  feel  that  the  efforts  he  has  made  to  establish  a  thoroughly 
good  historical  and  antiquarian  Journal,  should  have  met  with  such 
warm  response,  and  been  so  well  seconded  by  able  pens.     It  is 
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pleasant  to  receive  such  cordial  and  continued  support,  and  to  feel 
that  that  support  is  steadily  increasing  year  by  year,  that  fresh  con- 
tributors arise  in  different  counties,  and  that  its  field  of  usefulness  is 
rapidly  extending  itself  in  every  direction.  As  it  has  been  in  the  past, 
so  it  is  hoped  it  will  be  in  the  future — the  long  future  of  its  existence." 
With  all  his  energy  and  determination  and  faith,  the  editor  could 
hardly  have  expected  to  carry  his  work  to  its  twenty-sixth  volume  and 
year.     We  will  now  restime  the  diary  in  another  chapter : 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


"our  DEAR  BOY,  HERBERT." — ALEXANDER  SELKIRK'S  WILL. — VISIT 
TO  LONDON — S.  C.  HALL,  "  SILVERPEN,"  SIR  JOHN  LUBBOCK,  ETC., 
AND  HOME  AGAIN. — A  BOG-OAK  SEVENTY  FEET  LONG. — MARRIED  A 
QUARTER  OF  A  CENTURY  AND  NEITHER  HAVE  EVER  REPENTED. — 
JOSIAH  WEDGWOOD'S  LEG,  AND  MR.  GLADSTONE'S  MISTAKE  ABOUT  IT. 
— LLEWELLYNN  JEWITT'S  VISIT  TO  MR.  GLADSTONE  AND  OTHER 
NOTABLES  IN  LONDON. — A  DESPERATE  JOURNEY  TO  VISIT  A  SICK 
BROTHER,  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES. — "A  SAD,  SAD  DAY." — "TOO 
ILL  TO  SIT  UP,  AND  I  MUST  !  " — "a  PRETTY  CONSIDERABLE  CHAPTER 
OF  ACCIDENTS." — ANOTHER  "  SAD,  SAD  DAY." — "  OH  GOD  !  WHAT 
SHALL  I,  CAN  I,  DO  ?  " — HAPPINESS  RESTORED,  AND  A  DAY  OF  EASE. 

HAS    VISITORS:    A    FATHER    AGED    ONE    HUNDRED    AND    THREE 

YEARS,  AND  HIS  DAUGHTER  NOT  YET  TWELVE. —OPENS  BARROWS 
AT  HUNGRY  BENTLEY,  TINKER'S  LANE,  AND  MOOT  LOW. — A  HAPPY 
DAY,  AND  EVENING  PRAYERS  AT  A  HERMITAGE. — AN  APPEAL  TO 
THE  COUNTRY. 


j|ULY  15th,  1863.— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osborne  B called. 

They  are  going  to  the  Bal  Masqu^  at  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings',  Donington  Hall,  and  Mrs.  B.  wants  costume. 
So  I  must  help  her  over  it,  as  I  do  everybody,  over 
everything."  And  this  statement,  thus  privately  noted 
to  himself,  is  very  true. 

"July   22nd. — Grand   Bal  Costum^,   at   Donington   Park.     The 

Marquis  of  Hastings  has  come  of  age.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osborne  B 

gone  there. 

"August  8th. — The  Chevalier  de  Chatelain  and  Madame  de  Chate- 
lain  called  to  see  me." 

I  think  I  have  quoted  enough  of  the  daily  records  of  work  done  to 
shew  what  a  constantly  busy  life  was  Llewellynn  Jewitt's,  and  I  have 
therefore  been  passing  them  by  to  avoid  tediousness.  For  the  mere 
record  of  so  much  labour  becomes  oppressive. 

"August  1 2th. — Our  dear  boy  Herbert  went  to  the  Grammar 
School  for  the  first  time  this  morning,  and  in  capital  good  spirits.  I 
hope  he  may  get  on  well. 

"  August  20th. — Lord  Vernon  sent  me  Alexander  Selkirk's  Will — 
the  original  document  itself.  I  shall  give  the  Will  as  an  original 
document  in  The  Reliquary, 
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"August  2ist — The  Chevalier  de  Chatelain  sent  me  a  presentation 
copy  of  his  new  work  *  Rayons  et  Reflets,'  in  which  his  translation 
into  French  of  my  poem  on  *  A  Ruin '  appears. 

"August  29th. — Find  Llewellynn  has  passed  in  the  third  division 
Oxford  Examination,  and  has  also  satisfied  the  Examiner  in  matters 
of  faith  and  religion.  This  is  capital.  He  is  in  good  spirits  about  it. 
Bless  him. 

"September  22nd. — ^S.  C  Hall  wants  me  to  go  to  London  this 
week  particularly. 

"September  23rd.— Sent  off  *  Bristol '  article  to  S.  C.  Hall.  Wrote 
to  tell  him  I  would  come  to  London  on  October  5th. 

"October  3rd. — S.  C.  Hall  writes  that  he  expects  me  both  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  evenings.  Twenty-five  years  to-day  since  I 
first  went  to  London. 

"  October  5th. — Came  to  London,  etc.,  etc. 

"  October  6th. — After  tea  to  S.  C.  Hall's,  where  I  spent  the  evening 
examining  his  china,  and  chatting.  Only  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall, 
Hon.  Mrs.  Diane  Morgan,  and  myself.  Got  back  to  Orlando's  at 
half-past  eleven,  tired. 

"  October  7th. — ^After  breakfast  Orlando  and  I  went  down  town.  I 
to  the  Jermyn  Street  Museum,  where  I  saw  Trenham  Reekes.  Met 
Orlando  again  at  the  Obelisk,  Blackfriars,  and  went  to  Gabriel's 
together.  Saw  Beeton.  Came  back  to  Orlando's,  then  to  S.  C.  Hall's, 
to  dine,  at  a  quarter-past  seven.  Dinner  party  of  ten :  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
S.  C.  Hall,  Lord  Muskerry,  Hon.  Mrs.  Diane  Morgan,  E.  M.  Ward, 
R.A.,  and  his  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  — ^  (Secretary  to  Army  and  Navy 
Club),  Mrs.  F.  Martin,  and  myself.  Dinner  the  most  splendid  and 
elegant  I  ever  saw,  and  entirely  arranged  in  honour  of  my  visit. 

"October  8th. — ^Went  to  see  Eliza  Meteyard  (Silverpen).  She 
was  delighted  to  see  me,  and  I  staid  some  time  with  her.  Started 
from  King's  Cross  at  2  15  and  came  home. 

"October  29th. — Last  night  went  to  Nottingham  with  my  boy 
Llewellynn  to  receive  his  Certificate  of  Merit  at  the  hands  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle.  The  meeting  was  in  the  Town  Hall.  The 
Duke  spoke  for  an  hour — a  capital  speech. 

"November  17th. — Heard  from  Mr.  John  Lubbock,  F.R.S.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Ethnological  Society,  etc  [now  Sir  John  Lubbock],  that 
he  is  coming  down  to  see  me  by  the  5  55  train  on  Thursday  evening. 

"  November  24th. — My  birthday.  I  am  forty-seven  this  day.  First 
thing  this  morning  my  dear  little  Edwin  and  Clara  each  brought  me 
a  present,  and  the  others  joined  together  and  bought  me  a  nice  lamp 
for  my  study.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  sent  me  the  privately  printed 
fac-simile  of  the  1603  *  Hamlet,'  as  a  present." 

This  "Hamlet"  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Llewellynn  Jewitt's  old 
firiend,  Halliwell-Phillipps,  and  the  Duke's  letter  which  accompanied 
it  remains  with  it     In  1864  the  Duke,  sent  from  Devonshire  House 
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to  Llewellynn  Jewitt  another  fee-simile  of  "  Hamlet,'*  privately 
printed,  which  is  now  in  my  possession,  with  the  following  note  in  the 
Duke's  hand:  "The  Duke  of  Devonshire  presents  his  compliments 
to  Mr.  Jewitt,  and  has  much  pleasure  in  forwarding  to  him  a  copy 
of  the  fac-simile  of  the  *  Hamlet'  of  1604.  If  he  is  not  mistaken  the 
copy  previously  sent  to  him  was  of  1603  Edn." 

"December  i8th. — Mr.  Bemrose,  senr.,  called.  Went  with  him  to 
Slater's,  Old  Uttoxeter  Road,  to  see  a  fine  tree  of  bog-oak,  dug  out  at 
Ideridgehay,  seventy  feet  long,  fifty  feet  to  where  first  branch  sprang, 
and  three  feet  eight  inches  in  diameter. 

"December  25th. — Christmas  day,  and  our  Wedding  day.  This 
day  we  have  been  married  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  have, 
neither  of  us,  thank  God,  repented. 

"  January  20th,  1864. — Herbert's  fourteenth  birthday.  The  children 
have  been  having  a  jolly  day  of  it. 

"January  21st — Mr.  Godfrey  Wedgwood  sent  me  a  very  interesting 
extract  relating  to  Josiah  Wedgwood's  leg,  etc" 

Llewellynn  Jewitt  was  at  this  time  writing  his  "Life  of  Josiah 
Wedgwood,"  having  paid  several  visits  to  the  Wedgwoods,  and 
received  much  assistance  from  them.  The  volume  was  published 
during  the  next  year — 1865,  and  the  third  chapter  commences  with 
the  narration  of  Josiah  Wedgwood's  serious  illness  when  he  was  about 
sixteen,  from  a  violent  attack  of  smallpox. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  his  speech  at 
the  laying  of  the  foundation  stone  of  the  Wedgwood  Memorial 
Institute,  Burslem,  said:  "Then  comes  the  well-known  attack  of  small- 
pox, the  settling  of  the  dregs  of  his  disease  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
leg,  and  the  amputation  of  the  limb,  rendering  him  lame  for  life." 
Then  follows  some  eloquent  moralizing  on  the  results  of  that  sickness 
and  that  mutilation  :  "  That  disease,  which  came  to  him  as  a  two-fold 
scourge,  was  probably  the  occasion  of  his  subsequent  excellence.  It 
prevented  him  from  growing  up  to  be  the  active,  vigorous  English 
workman,  possessed  of  all  his  limbs,  and  knowing  right  well  the  use 
of  them  ;  but  it  put  him  upon  considering  whether,  as  he  could  not 
be  that,  he  might  not  be  something  else  and  something  greater.  It 
sent  his  mind  inwards,  it  drove  him  to  meditate  upon  the  laws  and 
secrets  of  his  art ;  the  result  was  that  he  arrived  at  a  perception  and  a 
grasp  of  them,  which  might  perhaps  have  been  envied,  certainly  have 
been  owned,  by  an  Athenian  potter.  Relentless  criticism  has  long 
since  torn  to  pieces  the  old  legend  of  King  Numa  receiving  in  a 
cavern,  from  the  nymph  Egeria,  the  laws  that  were  to  govern  Rome ; 
but  no  criticism  can  shake  the  record  of  that  illness  and  that  mutilation 
of  the  boy,  Josiah  Wedgwood,  which  made  for  him  a  cavern  of  his 
bedroom,  and  an  oracle  of  his  own  inquiring,  searching,  meditative, 
fruitful  mind." 

Yes;  criticism  can  and  will  shake  the  record.  And  the  above 
"  very  interesting  extract "  from  Mr.  Godfrey  Wedgwood  will  do  it. 
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Llewellynn  Jewitt  dedicated  his  "  Life  of  Wedgwood  "  to  William 
Ewart  Gladstone,  "In  grateful  acknowledgment  of  many  acts  of 
kindly  courtesy  received  at  his  hands."  But  that  did  not  prevent 
him  from  criticising  and  shaking  the  record  which  "  no  criticism  can 
shake.-''     And  he  did  it  thus  in  the  "  Life  "  : 

"  It  would  be  fisu:  from  my  wish  to  destroy,  or  to  entrench,  even  in 
the  slightest  degree,  on  the  true  poetry  of  this  relation ;  but  as  its 
sentiment  cannot  be  altered,  or  its  beauty  impaired,  by  correcting  one 
of  the  statements,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  what  I  have  every  reason 
for  believing  to  be  the  case,  that  the  amputation  of  the  leg  was  not 
altogether  the  result  of  smallpox,  which  had  produced  a  disorder  and 
weakness  in  that  limb,  but  of  an  accident ;  and  that  it  did  not  take 
place  during  the  boyhood  of  the  great  man,  but  at  a  much  later  period 
of  his  life.  The  boy  had  genius  and  thought,  energy  and  perseverance, 
in  him,  which  wanted  not  the  bodily  affliction  to  become  developed, 
and  to  bring  them  to  active  perfection.  His  mind  was  such  as  would 
have  surmounted  every  obstacle  which  manual  employment  could 
offer,  and  would  have  risen  above  every  unfavourable  circumstance  by 
which  he  might  be  surrounded.  The  smallpox,  it  is  true,  at  that 
early  period  gave  him  leisure  and  opportunity  to  think,  to  experimen- 
talise, and  to  form  those  ideas  which  in  after  life  he  so  successfully 
and  beneficially,  both  to  himself  and  to  the  world,  worked  out ;  but 
he  would  have  become  a  great  man  even  without  that  ailment  to 
help  him  on. 

"The  smallpox  left  a  humour  which  settled  in  the  leg,  and  on 
every  slight  accident  became  so  painful,  that  for  one  half  of  the  time 
of  his  apprenticeship  he  sat  at  his  work  with  his  leg  on  a  stool  before 
him.  The  same  cruel  disorder  continued  with  him  until  manhood, 
and  was  at  one  time  so  much  aggravated  by  an  unfortunate  bruise, 
that  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  many  months,  and  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity  of  debility.  He  recovered  his  strength  after  this  violent 
shock,  but  was  not  able  to  pursue  his  plans  for  some  years  without 
frequent  interruptions  from  the  same  sad  cause.  At  length  the 
disorder  reached  the  knee,  and,  showing  symptoms  of  still  advancing 
so  as  to  endanger  his  life,  he  was  advised  to  undergo  amputation,  and 
submitted  to  it,  it  is  said,  about  the  34th  year  of  his  age.'* 

This  correction  is  dealt  with  a  gentle  hand,  and  in  his  desire  to 
differ  as  little  as  possible  from  the  orator,  Llewellynn  Jewitt  is  led,  I 
think,  to  make  concessions  unsanctioned  by  his  true  judgment  He 
must  have  hesitated  over  the  concession  that  a  lad  under  the  infliction 
of  the  miseries  of  smallpox — that  a  lad  of  sixteen  during  a  period  of 
pain  and  wretchedness,  is  better  able  to  plan  a  future  career  of  great- 
ness, than  he  could  when  lying  on  the  nightly  bed  of  health  and  rest ; 
or  while  sitting  at  his  bench  at  work ;  or  during  his  Sunday  medita- 
tions in  the  quiet  lanes  and  fields ;  or  in  going  daily  to  and  from  his 
work.  Nor  could  the  painful  leavings  of  this  smallpox — which  caused 
him  to  work  with  his  leg  on  a  stool  for  years,  and  reduced  him  to  the 
last  extremity  of  debility,  and  prevented  him  from  pursuing  his  plans 
for  some  years  after  he  had  reached  prime  manhood — be  said  to 
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promote  his  life's  work.  It  is  nonsense  to  ascribe  Josiah  Wedgwood's 
greatness  to  that  small-pox  which  so  wasted  his  time  and  energies. 
Also  Llewellynn  Jewitt  makes  too  much  concession  when  he  describes 
the  orator's  utterances  in  this  case  as  "true  poetry"  or  possessing 
"  beauty."  He  has  shown  that  there  was  no  foundation  at  all  to  the 
oratorical  structure  raised  upon  the  assumption  of  "the  mutilation  of 
the  boy,"  and  therefore  it  was  an  airy  nothing.  And  had  it  possessed 
any  beauty  it  would  have  been  but  as  the  beauty  of  the  soap-bubble, 
which  is  all  gone  the  moment  the  thing  has  collapsed.  But  it  had  not 
even  that  temporary  beauty.  The  beauty  of  the  soap-bubble  is  true 
beauty  while  it  lasts,  but  this  oratory  being  without  truth  was  never 
beautiful.  There  is  always,  doubtless,  a  gong-like  sound  about  the 
words  "Athenian,"  "Rome,"  and  "King  Numa" — and  there  is  a 
pretty  ring  about  the  words  "the  nymph  Egeria" — when  uttered  by  a 
man  like  Mr.  Gladstone.  But  after  all  it  is  mere  sound,  all  sound, 
nothing  but  sound ;  and  therefore  there  is  nothing  sound  about  it ; 
and  it  is  not  worth  much  when  it  is  nothing  else,  as  in  this  oration. 
There  is  not  much  beauty  or  poetry  in  the  expression  "  It  sent  his 
mind  inwards,"  where  it  always  is,  and  where  the  opposite  expression 
"  It  brought  his  mind  out,"  would  have  been  better.  And  as  to  "  the 
laws  and  secrets  of  his  art,"  had  the  orator  known  anything  of  those 
laws  and  secrets,  he  would  have  known  also  that  it  is  impossible  to 
acquire  them  by  meditation  on  a  t)ed  of  sickness — meditation  rendered 
impossible  by  physical  suffering,  and  utterly  ineffectual  even  if  possible. 
The  laws  and  secrets  of  potting  are  only  to  be  learned  from  receipt- 
books  recording  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  others  ;  or,  if  original 
discovery  and  improvement  be  the  aim,  it  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  patient  labour  in  the  mixing-room  and  persevering  experiment 
through  the  fiery  furnace.  Smallpox  is  by  no  means  the  benign  pre- 
siding genius  of  the  potter's  laboratory  or  his  trial-furnaces.  Then  as 
to  these  "  laws  and  secrets  "  being  such  that  even  an  Athenian  potter 
might  condescend  to  own,  if  not  to  envy ;  why,  the  Athenian  potter, 
working  in  his  rude  native  clays,  had  no  conception  of  the  secrets  of 
jasper  porcelains  white  and  coloured,  queen's-ware,  basalt,  and  the 
numerous  other  "  bodies  "  produced  by  the  potters  of  Josiah  Wedg- 
wood's time.  There  is  neither  the  beauty  nor  the  consistency  of  the 
soap-bubble  in  this  part  of  the  oration  which  was  so  vociferously 
applauded  at  Burslem  by  potters,  because  of  the  gong-like  sound  and 
the  pretty  ring. 

"January  26th. — Drawing  Halliwell's  subjects.  Halliwell  sent  me, 
as  a  present,  a  wood-block  of  *  Jack  of  Newbury's  house.' 

"February  4th. — Wrote  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  about  his  Wedgwood  ware. 

"  February  5th. — Wrote  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Gladstone) 
asking  for  appointment  to  see  his  Wedgwood  collection.  Wrote  to 
Mr.  Marjoribanks  to  same  effect 

"  February  7th. — Heard  from  Gladstone,  appointing  10  30  a.m.  on 
Tuesday.  Heard  from  Marjoribanks,  appointing  eleven  on  Wednesday. 
Heard  from  S.  C.  Hall,  with  invitation  to  Capt.  Reynolds's  on  Thursday." 
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And  here  is  the  letter  from  Marjoribanks  : 

"  3,  Grafton  Street,  6th  February,  1864. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  perused  your  series  in  the  Art  Journal  with 
much  pleasure,  and  I  trust  that  it  may  be  your  intention  to  publish 
them  hereafter  in  another  form. 

"  Unfortunately  my  collection  of  Wedgwood  is  kept  at  Guisachan, 
Inverness-shire,  but  if  you  can  do  me  the  favour  of  calling  here  on 
Wednesday  next,  about  eleven  a.m.,  I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in 
showing  you  three  or  four  fine  pieces  of  the  ware,  also  some  original 
wax  models  designed  for  Wedgwood  by  Flaxman,  Angelini,  Pergolesi, 
Lacesti,  and  other  artists. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  faithfully,  D.  C.  Marjoribanks.** 

This  is  Dudley  Coutts  Marjoribanks  who  was  created  Baronet  in 
1866.  I  fancy  he  must  have  presented  to  Llewellynn  Jewitt  one  of 
Flaxman's  original  wax  models  of  Wedgwood's  chess-men,  for  there 
was  one  in  his  collection,  which  his  son  has  now  added  to  mine. 

"  February  9th. — ^This  morning  went  to  Mr.  Gladstone's,  and  spent 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  with  him.  He  is  a  most  pleasant,  agree- 
able and  friendly  man,  and  I  was  much  pleased  with  my  visit.  Then 
to  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  and  staid  an  hour  or  more  with 
Mr.  Reekes.     Then  to  the  Art  Journal  office  to  see  Daffome,  etc. 

"  February  loth. — This  morning  went  to  the  Patent  Museum,  South 
Kensington,  and  spent  two  or  three  hours  over  the  early  photographs, 
or  whatever  they  are,  of  Eginton.  Thence  to  dine  at  S.  C.  HalPs. 
Mr.  Tulke  and  Mr.  Falke  there  to  meet  me.  Spent  the  whole  of  the 
day  with  them  until  half-i)ast  nine. 

"February  nth. — ^I'his  morning  went  to  Mr.  Dudley  Coutts 
Majoribanks',  M.P.,  to  see  his  Wedgwoods.  He  has  a  fine  collection 
of  Flaxman's  and  other  original  models  for  Wedgwood  Thence  to 
other  places,  and  so  back  to  Orlando's  to  dress.  At  4  30  went  by 
rail  to  Kensington,  and  to  dine  at  S.  C.  Hall's  at  six.  Mr.  Atkinson 
dined  with  us.  At  9  30  went  in  the  carriage  with  Hall  and  Atkinson 
and  Walcot,  to  Capt.  Reynolds's,  in  Eaton  Place.  Got  there  at  ten. 
A  spanking  'meet'  of  the  Fine  Art  Club.  All  the  grandees  there. 
About  forty  gentlemen  and  fifty  ladies.     Staid  till  half-past  twelve. 

"February  12th. — Started  off  this  morning  before  anyone  was  up, 
and  walked  to  Chalk  Farm  Station.  Then  by  rail  to  Rickmansworth. 
Then  had  a  ten  or  eleven  miles  walk  to  find  Edwin.  Pouring  rain  all 
the  way.  Got  quite  soaked.  Got  to  Edwin's  at  eleven.  Found  him 
very  ill  in  bed.  Got  dried  as  well  as  I  could.  Left  at  2  30,  and 
walked  to  Rickmansworth,"  etc,  etc. 

"  February  13th. — Very  tired  and  poorly.  My  dreadful  walk  in  the 
rain  and  mud  and  ploughed  fields  quite  knocked  me  up.  Went  out 
and  made  some  calls.  Left  at  3  40  for  home.  Ought  to  have  been 
in  Derby  at  8  50,  but  did  not  get  there  till  10  10.  Walked  home 
quite  knocked  up  and  tired." 
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We  see  here  his  perseverance  through  physical  difficulties  to  visit 
his  sick  brother,  who  was  formerly  Stephen  Sly's  manager.  Knowing 
the  weakness  of  his  chest,  and  the  punishment  that  a  long  walk 
always  was  to  him,  I  can  appreciate  this  walk  of  ten  or  eleven  miles 
there  through  the  rain  and  mud,  and  the  same  back  after  three  and  a 
half  hours  of  rest  and  drying.  And  now  we  have  another  instance  of 
his  courage  and  continued  cheerfulness  and  industry  under  circum- 
stances that  would  have  caused  alarm  and  lay-up  to  most  men. 

"February  17th. — ^Very  poorly  to-night  After  a  fit  of  coughing  I 
spat  a  large  quantity  of  blood,  and  have  felt  very  faint  and  sick  and 
ill  with  it  Sent  off  Dr.  Davis's  block  to  Taylor  and  Francis.  Also 
sent  in  same  parcel  the  blocks  I  am  lending  to  the  doctor.  Sent  a 
hamper  to  Edwin.     Sent  off  a  parcel  to  Halliwell  with  his  six  blocks. 

"February  i8th. — Henry  Smith  [of  diorama  fame]  at  our  house  to 
tea  and  supper.  He  is  as  nice  a  fellow  as  ever  I  met  with,  and  well- 
informed  on  everything.  Henry  Bemrose  to  tea.  We  all  spent  a 
very  happy  and  enjoyable  evening.  Spitting  blood  has  continued  all 
day,  though  only  a  little  at  a  time."  This  mention  of  "Henry 
Bemrose  to  tea"  reminds  me  to  say  that  Henry  H.  Bemrose,  of 
Derby,  was  one  of  the  best  and  staunchest  friends  that  Llewellynn 
Jewitt  ever  had.  He  was  a  true  and  well-tried  friend  during  many 
years,  and  until  the  death  of  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  by  whom  he  was 
greatly  beloved. 

"February  19th. — At  night  Lizzie  and  myself  and  Llewellynn, 
Herbert  and  Clara,  went  to  Henry  Smith's  diorama. 

"February  20th. — Drawing  Reliquary  blocks  for  next  No. — Stan- 
cliffe  cinerary  urns.     Arranging  contents,  and  looking  up  tokens. 

"  March  8th. — Herbert  got  caned  for  not  knowing  his  Latin  this 

morning,  at  School,  by  Mr.  L ^  and  immediately  came  home  to 

me  and  told  me.  He  was  sadly  in  trouble  about  it  I  thought  he 
knew  his  Latin  better  than  usual,  when  it  was  heard ;  but  it  seems  he 
could  not  get  over  it.  I  have  kept  him  all  day  at  home,  and  am 
delighted  he  came  home  at  once  and  told  me.  Poor  boy,  he  is  in  sad 
trouble." 

/  will  ask  the  reader  to  especially  note  all  about  Herbert  in  the 
diaries. 

"  March  9th. — ^This  has  been  a  sad,  sad  day.  This  morning  the  boys 
went  to  school  as  usual,  and  I  sent  a  note  to  excuse  Herbert's  absence 

yesterday.     Mr.  L ,  however,  it  seems  sent  for  him,  and  he,  fearing 

another  caning,  ran  away.     This  time  he  did  not  come  home,  and 

Llewellynn  came  to  tell  us.     I  sent  a  note  to  L ,  asking  him 

particularly  not  to  punish  him;  but  he  did  not  go  back.  By  this 
afternoon's  post  I  got  a  letter  from  him,  which  almost  killed  me. 
Here  is  a  copy.  [But  the  copy  is  not  given.]  We,  1.^.,  myseUi 
Llewellynn,  Lizzie,  and  the  office  boy  Tom,  have  been  seekir^  him  all 
the  afternoon.    At  last  I  caught  him  by  the  station,  and  brought  him 
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home.  Thank  God  for  it  I  could  not  be  cross  with  him — I  was  so 
thankful  to  see  him  again.  Bless  the  boy,  he  is  as  glad  to  be  back  as 
we  are  to  have  him. 

"March  loth. — Kept  both  the  boys  home  all  day.  Llewellynn, 
who  has  been  very  poorly  all  week,  is  quite  done  up  with  the  excite- 
ment and  anxiety  of  yesterday. 

"  May  5th. — Writing  *  Wedgwood '  all  day  without  intermission. 

"May  7th. — Very  unwell  indeed,  and  scarce  able  to  sit  up — my 
throat  and  head  very  bad. 

"  May  8th. — Much  worse — can't  sit  up — this  is  miserable. 

"  May  9th. — ^Too  ill  to  sit  up  and  I  must  !  I  feel  so  obliged  to 
finish  the  *  Wedgwood,'  chapter  iv.,  to-day,  that  I  am  doing  it,  though 
almost  wild  and  mad.  I  verily  believe  my  brain  will  give  way  some 
day,  and  I  shall  go  mad.  It  is  so  overworked  that  I  feel  it  shaken 
and  weakening. 

"  May  loth. — By  some  means  have  managed  to  finish  and  send  off 
by  registered  parcel  to-day  the  fourth  chapter  of  *  Wedgwood,'  sixty 
folios.  Thank  God  for  it  Attended  adjourned  General  Meeting  at 
the  Museum,  though  totally  unfit. 

"  May  28th. — Had  a  letter  this  morning  to  tell  me  that  my  dear 
brother  Edwin  died  yesterday,  at  1 2  20.  Poor  fellow ;  he  has  had  a 
long,  sad,  and  weary  illness,  and  has  suffered  greatly.  In  the  evening 
drove  with  Betsy  and  our  little  Edwin  to  Keddleston  Hall.  Staid  an 
hour  and  a  half  with  Lord  Scarsdale. 

"June  14th. — Heard  from  Messrs.  W.  and  R.  Chambers,  of  Edin- 
burgh, asking  me  to  contribute  an  article  on  *  Tobacco  Pipes '  to  their 
*  Encyclopaedia.'    Wrote  accepting  the  commission. 

"June  1 8th. — Betsy  and  I  and  the  boys  went  to  the  White's  to  tea. 
Staid  till  half-past  twelve.  Played  at  rounders.  I  fell  and  hurt  my 
right  hand  and  hip  sadly.  Betsy  fell  and  lamed  her  knee  very  badly 
indeed.  Mr.  A.  W fell  and  hurt  his  knee.  Betsy  broke  a  wash- 
hand  basin,  by  pulling  it  over  with  her  crinoline.    Mr.  H.  W had 

a  fit  A  pretty  considerable  *  chapter  of  accidents'  for  one  evening, 
I  think.  We  spent  a  delightful  evening,  nevertheless,  and  played  and 
sang  and  amused  ourselves."  The  "fit"  seems  a  very  fit  thing  to 
finish  up  with  after  all  these  queer  doings. 

About  this  time  Llewellynn  Jewitt  wodld  be  writing  his  "  Introduc- 
tion "  to  the  fourth  volume  of  The  Reliquary,  After  congratulations 
all  round,  he  says :  "  The  Editor,  of  course,  in  a  work  of  this  kind, 
entirely  and  unreservedly  eschews  politics.  He  is  no  politician,  and 
has  no  bias  for  party  or  creed  of  any  kind,  and  yet,  like  the  Minister 
of  the  Crown,  he  *  appeals  to  the  country'  for  support  But  he  does 
so  on  general  principles.  He  is  a  *  staunch  Conservative,'  in  that  he 
wishes  to  preserve  from  ruin,  injury,  or  violation,  whatever  is  curious 
or  interesting  belonging  to  past  ages,  and  because  he  trusts,  by  his 
ReHqtiary^  to  become  the  'conservator'  of  much  that  is  valuable  and 
important;  he  is  a  'thorough-going  Radical'  in  that  by  his  researches 
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and  his  publication  he  seeks  unceasingly  for  '  radical '  truths  in  his- 
torical and  other  matters,  and  because  his  enquiries,  and  those  of  his 
contributors,  are  directed  to  the  root  and  origin  of  the  remains  of  by- 
gone races  and  peoples ;  he  is  a  *  Tory '  in  his  love  for  r^al,  ecclesias- 
tical, and  ancestral  antiquities ;  but  he  is  a  *  Whig'  in  his  equal  love 
for  those  of  the  people  of  every  age  and  of  every  time.  The  whole 
country  is  his  constituency,  men  of  every  shade  of  opinion  on  disputed 
historical  and  antiquarian  points  are  his  supporters,  and  he  makes  his 
annual  appeal  with  increased  confidence,  for  their  suffrages.  He 
assures  his  friends  that  with  their  continued  help,  and  with  God's 
blessing.  The  Reliquary  shall  still  maintain  its  good  name,  and 
become,  year  by  year,  more  worthy  of  their  support" 

The  diary  continues : 

"  July  2nd. — Went  to  see  Mrs.  Coltman,  of  37,  Duffield  Road,  who 
is  the  sole  surviving  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Byerley,  the  partner  of 
Josiah  Wedgwood.  A  most  pleasant  old  lady,  very  deaf,  an  invalid, 
and  her  hands  next  to  useless.  Had  two  and  a  half  hours  chat  with 
her  as  to  her  family,  etc 

"  July  4th. — Herbert  began  to  go  to  the  office  [his  father's  Derby 
Telegraph\  for  the  first  time.  It  was  his  own  wish,  and  I  hope 
sincerely  he  may  like  it,  and  may  work  himself  up  to  be  a  useful  and 
wealthy  man. 

"  July  8th. — First  day  of  printing  the  Telegraph  its  enlarged  size. 
A  capital  paper  it  makes.     I  am  quite  satisfied  with  it 

"July  27th. — Heard  from,  and  wrote  to,  Mr.  Gladstone,  respecting 
his  Wedgwood  d^jeOner  service.  Heard  from  Lord  Vernon  about 
barrows  at  Hungry  Bentley. 

"  August  5th. — A  sad,  sad  day.  Herbert,  my  poor  dear  Herbert, 
has  gone  away.  He  was,  it  seems,  saucy,  and  was  reprimanded  by 
his  sister  and  his  mother,  and,  in  consequence,  has  run  away.  I 
thought  it  was  all  over,  and  he  and  I  went  down  town  together  for 

the  afternoon  letters.     I  called  on  James  B ,  and  gave  Herbert  a 

note  or  two  to  deliver,  and  then  to  meet  me  at  the  office.  I  parted 
with  him  at  the  Poor  Law  Office  door  at  2  45,  and  have  not  seen 
him  since.     Oh  God,  what  shall  I,  can  I,  do  ? 

"  August  6th. — Herbert  not  home.  I  have  been  up  all  night,  and 
am  sick  at  heart  and  weary."  Then,  later:  "Thank  God  I  have 
heard  from  him.  He  sent  by  this  morning's  post :  *  Dear  Papa, — I 
am  all  right  and  well,  but  cannot  return  home.  Do  not  let  anybody 
know  this,  please.  H.  J.  Do  not  post  bills  or  make  any  to-do.  H.  J.' 
Where  he  is  God  only  knows.  What  must  I  do  ?  I  have  sent  Betsy 
and  Llewellynn  by  rail  to  Buxton,  to  Glutton,  to  Mr.  Wagers,  to  see 
if  he  is  there.  I  have  set  both  County  and  Borough  Police  at  work, 
and  been  everywhere  I  can  think  of."  At  last  he  pens  the  joyful 
tidings :  "  Herbert  came  home  after  eleven  o'clock  at  night. 
He  had  been  to  Nottingham." 

Here,  at  last,   for  a  wonder  and  a  contrast,  we  have  a  day  of 
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Bacchanalian  ease.  Those  delightful  Birchover  Rocks  when  visited 
in  company  with  Llewellynn  Jewitt ! 

"August  30th. — ^This  morning  Betsy  and  I,  and  W and  T , 

set  off  by  the  nine  o'clock  train  to  Rowsley.  Mr.  Lucas's  carriage 
met  us.  Went  to  Bentley  Hall  and  dined.  After  dinner  drove  over 
— ^all  of  us — to  Birchover  Rocks.  Sat  on  the  top  drinking  wine, 
singing,  etc.,  etc.  Got  back  home  in  the  rain.  Slept  at  Lucas's. 
All  enjoyed  it  amazingly."  I  am  sure  they  did.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  rain,  however  it  may  have  damped  the  garments,  never 
damped  the  spirits  of  the  companions  of  Llewellynn  Jewitt  in  any 
excursion  at  which  I  have  been  present,  and  they  have  been  numer- 
ous. I  have  been  with  his  parties  in  an  open  carriage  on  many  a 
rainy  day,  yet  "  All  enjoyed  it  amazingly." 

"  September  2nd. — Hon.  Augustus  Vernon  came  to  see  me  about 
the  Hungry  Bentley  barrows.     Gave  me  permission  to  open  them. 

"  September  28th. — Mr.  Foster,  aged  one  hundred  and  three,  and 
his  daughter  Phillis  Howard,  aged  twelve  on  the  8th  next  November, 
at  our  house  to  tea  and  spend  the  evening. 

"November  24th. — Left  home  by  the  8  5  train  for  Ashbourne — 
/>.,  I  and  Betsy  and  little  Edwin.  Mr.  Lucas,  etc ,  met  us  at  the 
station  at  Ashbourne.  Betsy  and  Edwin  went  to  Frith's.  We  went 
to  Swindell's,  and  then  drove  off  at  once  to  Hungry  Bentley,  to  open 
a  barrow,  for  which  I  had  Lord  Vernon's  permissu)n.  Found  a 
cinerary  urn,  a  jet  pendant,  two  jet  beads  and  a  bronz/dagger. 

"November  25th. — At  barrows  at  Tinkers  Lane  till  noon. 

"December  loth. — Opening  a  barrow  at  Moot  Low,  by  Bradford, 
Youlgreave,  but  found  nothing  except  fragments  of  bones  and  part  of 
the  skeleton  of  a  pig ! !  Mr.  Sleigh  was  invited  to  join  us,  and 
Betsy  and  Miss  Tomlinson  brought  him.  He  dined  with  us  at 
Lucas's. 

"December  nth. — Herbert  walked  down  from  Stony  Middleton  to 
see  us.     I  was  glad  to  see  him. 

"  December  20th. — Speech  Day  at  the  Grammar  School.  My  boy 
Llewellynn  takes  the  principal  Latin  speech.  He  got  the  prize  for 
Latin  verse,  and  two  honourable  mentions. 

"January  ist,  1865  (New  Year's  Day). — I  staid  up  and  saw  the 
New  Year  in,  bare-headed  in  the  garden — Llewellynn  with  me.  A 
fine  frosty  day. 

"January  20th. — My  son  Herbert's  birthday.  He  is  fifteen  to-day, 
so  we  let  him  have  a  boys'  party." 

Here  is  another  jolly  holiday  at  Birchover  Rocks,  etc.,  which  I 
record  as  worthy  of  imitation  by  the  reader  in  the  manner  of  spending 
it.  Instead  of  calling  at  the  clergyman's,  he  can  call  at  the  "  Druids  " 
Inn,  at  Birchover.  And  he  cannot  call  upon  the  hospitable  Mr. 
Potter,  for  he  is  dead.  Mention  of  him  will  be  found  in  my  account 
of  the  opening  of  a  barrow  near  his  house,  at  Hart  Hill  Moor,  in 
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company  with  Canon  Greenwell.  The  idea  of  evening  prayers  at  the 
sacred  Cratcliffe  Hermitage  was  very  nice.  The  remains  of  that  old 
Hermitage,  with  its  crucifix  sculptured  in  the  rock,  and  the  magnifi- 
cent country  around  it,  which  the  peasants  are  quite  sure  is  inhabited 
by  the  fairies,  are  truly  charming  : 

"June  1 6th. — All  of  us  went,  in  two  carriages,  to  call  on  the  Rev. 
J.  F.  Garrett,  at  Elton.  Then  on  to  Birchover  Rocks,  where  we 
staid  till  evening,  having  lunch  and  all  sorts  of  ftm.  Then  to 
Cratcliffe  Hermitage,  where  we  had  evening  prayers.  Then  to  Robin 
Hood's  Stride.  Then  to  Mr.  Potter's,  and  so  home.  A  truly  jolly 
day."  "Home"  means  not  Derby,  but  Bentley  Hall,  where  they 
were  stopping  with  Mr.  Lucas. 

About  this  time  Llewellynn  Jewitt  would  be  writing  the  "  Introduc- 
tion to  the  fifth  volume  of  The  Reliqtiaty.  The  Editor  renews  the 
style  of  that  to  the  previous  volume,  saying : 

"  At  the  close  of  his  fifth  volume — the  fifth  session  of  his  literary 
Parliament — ^the  Editor,  bitten  by  the  address  mania  of  the  present 
day,  when  the  press  of  the  country  teems  with  Whig,  Tory,  and 
Radical  addresses,  from  candidates  of  every  possible  shade  of 
opinion,  and  of  no  opinion,  thanks  his  friends,  and  offers  himself  for 
re-election,  in  the  following  terms : 

"To  the  Free,  Independent,  and  Enlightened  Readers  of  The 
Reliquary^  *all  the  world  over.' 

"  Gentlemen,  I  respectfully  ask  a  renewal  of  the  confidence  with 
which  you  have  honoured  me  on  so  many  former  occasions,  by 
electing  me  as  one  of  your  representatives  in  the  world  of  literature. 

"  The  volumes  I  have  produced  are  a  sufficient  exposition  of  my 
principles ;  they  have  been  in  exact  conformity  w^ith  the  professions  I 
made  on  first  asking  for  the  honour  of  your  suffrages,  and  which  then 
recommended  me  to  your  favourable  consideration.  The  principles 
which  then  guided  me  I  still  firmly  hold,  and  shall,  in  the  future, 
steadily  support,  and  upon  these  principles  I  ask  for  a  renewal  of 
your  suffrages. 

"  I  point  to  the  past  but  as  an  earnest  of  the  future,  and  assure  you 
that,  so  long  as  the  connection  exists  between  us,  so  long  as  I  am 
honoured  by  your  confidence  and  support,  and  so  long  as  health  and 
strength  permit,  my  best  enei^ies  will  be  devoted  to  your  service — 
knowing  that  what  is  done  in  your  service  is  done  for  the  country  at 
large,  and  for  '  all  times  and  generations  of  men.' 

"  I  have  ever  been  the  friend  of  progress  in  every  branch  of 
archaeological  history,  and  if  again  returned,  my  best  energies  will  at 
all  times  be  devoted  to  this  end. 

"  I  am  decidedly  in  favour  of  a  large  extension  of  the  Franchise, 
and  will  give  support  to  any  measure  which  shall  bring  within  the 
folds  of  my  constituency  the  largest  possible  number  of  readers  for 
The  Reliquary, 
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"  Being  firmly  attached  to  the  Protestant  faith,  and  having  a  deep- 
rooted  love  for  the  Church  of  England,  I  have  at  the  same  time  an 
equal  love  for  my  dissenting  brethren,  and  for  all  whose  lives  and 
actions  show  that  they  are  conscientiously  endeavouring  to  promote 
Christian  principles  and  virtue.  I  am  especially  desirous  for  the 
preservation  in  the  pages  of  The  Reliquary  of  historical,  architectural, 
and  documentary  notices  of  the  various  glorious  fabrics  of  the  Church, 
in  whatever  part  of  the  kingdom  they  may  be  placed,  and  will  give 
whatever  papers  may  be  brought  before  me  my  most  careful  and 
serious  attention. 

"I  am  decidedly  in  favour,  as  a  general  rule,  of  preserving  a  dignified 
neutrality  in  matters  affecting  foreign  states ;  nevertheless  I  would  not 
carry  out  the  principle  of  non-intervention  to  so  great  an  extent  as  to 
prevent  interference  when  ancient  monuments,  such  as  that  of  Dax, 
are  threatened  with  destruction. 

"  Having  thus  touched,  though  but  slightly,  upon  some  of  the 
principal  topics  which  are  now  engrossing  public  attention,  it  remains 
only  for  me  to  thank  those  many  kind  friends  who  have  so  generously 
assisted  me  in  the  past,  and  to  whose  countenance  and  support  I  owe 
the  proud  position  I  have  hitherto  held,  and  which  I  once  more  seek 
at  your  hands.  Should  I  be  fortunate  enough  again  to  obtain  your 
suffrages,  it  will  be  my  constant  desire  and  anxiety,  by  an  unwearied 
attention  to  your  interests,  both  general  and  local,  to  do  my  duty, 
and  to  render  myself  worthy  of  the  confidence  you  impose  in  me. 

"  Trusting  that  the  connection  between  us  may  be  one  of  a  long 
series  of  years  in  the  future, 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  remain.  Gentlemen, 

"  Yours  very  faithfully.  The  Editor." 
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CHAPTER   XXI. 


LLEWELLYNN  JEWITT  VISITS  HIS  BIRTHPLACE. — HERBERT  TRYS  THE 
DERBY  CHINA  WORKS. — ^JOHN  MOUNTFORD'S  RECOLLECTIONS  OF 
HIM. — BARROW-OPENING  AT  COLD  EATON. — DEATH  OF  C.  H. 
COOPER,  F.  W.  FAIRHOLT,  J.  M.  GRESLEY,  AND  LORD  VERNON. — 
CHARLES  DICKENS  AND  LORD  VERNON. — WINSTER  HALL. — "  SWEET 
ARE  THE  DOMESTIC  LOVES." — HERBERT  GOES  TO  SEA  IN  THE 
"  SHACKAMAXON." — DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE  VISITS  LLEWELLYNN 
JEWITT. — A   MESSAGE   FROM  THE  SEA. 


I FTER  a  long  gap  in  the  diary,  we  have  the  following : 

"September  7th,  1865. — Walked  to  Kimberworth, 
to  see  the  house  I  was  bom  in,  and  which  I  had  never 
seen  before.  I  left  the  house  when  I  was  a  year  old, 
so,  of  course,  had  never  seen  it  to  know  it  Made  a 
sketch  of  it."  That  sketch  is  now  before  me,  and  shows  the  birth- 
place as  I  have  described  it  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

"January  20th,  1866. — My  dear  boy  Herbert's  birthday — ^he  is 
sixteen  to-day. 

"February  12th. — ^Took  Herbert  to  the  Derby  China  Works,  to  see 
about  his  going  there  to  learn  the  trade.  He  seems  to  like  the  idea, 
and  I  hope  we  shall  come  to  terms. 

"  March  12th. — Made  an  arrangement  with  Rev.  Fletcher  Allen  for 
Llewellynn  to  go  there  to  read  up  and  be  *  coached '  for  Oxford. 

"  April  2nd. — Llewellynn's  birthday.  He  is  eighteen  to-day.  How 
time  flies !  Herbert  gone  to-day  for  the  first  time  to  the  Derby  China 
Works,  on  trial  to  learn  to  be  a  potter.     I  hope  he  may  like  it 

"  Poor  Fairholt,  Llewellynn's  godfather,  died  to-day." 

I  may  remark  here  as  to  Herbert  that  he  tried  potting  for  some 
weeks  and  did  not  like  it  When  the  time  shall  come  for  the  publica- 
tion of  my  geological  volume  there  will  be  found  in  that  section  of 
it  which  is  entitled  "The  Constitutents  of  English  Pottery,"  mention 
of  John  Mountford,  who  served  his  apprenticeship  at  Bloor's  Old 
Derby  China  Works,  and  remained  there  until  its  close.  He  then 
came  to  Stoke,  and  was  engaged  as  a  figure-maker  at  the  Works  of 
the  great  potter  Alderman  William  Taylor  Copeland,  and  was  the 
first  to  compound  the  porcelain  body  caUed  "Parian"  and  "Statuary." 
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He  afterwards  returned  to  the  Old  Derby  Works,  or  what  remained  of 
it,  which  was  carried  on  by  Sampson  Hancock,  and  he  is  there  still, 
a  very  aged  man.  A  few  days  ago  he  called  upon  me  in  Stoke,  and 
I  asked  him  if  he  knew  Herbert  Jewitt.  He  replied  that  he  remem- 
bered him  very  well,  as  they  both  worked  together  during  the  time  of 
the  trial.  He  speaks  of  him  as  a  most  amiable  and  lovable  boy,  who, 
while  on  his  trial,  was  employed  in  making  little  china  figures.  Now 
to  the  diary  again  : 

"  April  7th. — Poor  Fairholt  buried  at  Brompton  Cemetery. 

"May  19th. — At  the  Hall  all  day.  Llewellynn  having  entered  the 
lists  at  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  for  a  scholarship,  is  gone  there  to- 
day. He  goes  as  the  guest  of  my  good  old  friend.  Dr.  Bosworth,  D.D., 
the  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon.  He  started  by  the  lo  15  train — 
twenty-two  niinutes  late  in  starting. 

"  May  29th. — ^The  *  Messiah '  at  last — a  grand  success.  I  was  one 
of  the  stewards,  and  wore  my  blue  ribband.  At  the  banquet  I  had 
to  return  thanks  for  the  Committee.  Mr.  Lucas,  Miss  Hewitt,  Miss 
Tomlinson,  Mr.  Wilson  of  Wirksworth,  and  his  sister,  and  Mr. 
Cherry,  of  Hanley,  all  here.     We  kept  open  house. 

"July  19th. — This  morning  Lucas  and  I,  and  Carrington,  went  to 
Cold  Eaton,  to  open  a  barrow  on  the  Duke  of  Rutland's  property,  on 
Mr.  Wildes  farm." 

The  reader  will,  perhaps,  be  struck  with  the  funniness  of  some  of 
the  names  we  meet  with  in  these  parts.  There  was  that  place  called 
Glutton,  where  the  farmers  ate  and  drank  so  amazingly.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  is  another  place  called  Little  Eaton,  suggesting  very  poor 
appetites.  Then  we  have  had  Hungry  Bentley;  and  now  we  have 
'  Cold  Eaton,  as  if  it  were  a  nice  cream  to  be  eaten  cold. 

In  the  number  of  The  Reliquary  for  July,  1866,  Llewellynn  Jewitt 
records  mournfully  the  loss  by  death  of  four  of  his  famous  literary 
friends  within  the  space  of  three  months.  They  were  Charles  Henry 
Cooper,  F.S. A.,  of  Cambridge ;  Frederick  William  Fairholt,  F.S.A. ; 
the  Rev.  J.  M.  Gresley,  M. A.,  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford ;  and  Lord 
Vernon,  of  Kinderton,  in  the  county  of  Chester.  The  latter  died  at 
his  seat,  Sudbury  Hall,  near  Derby.  Llewellynn  Jewitt's  memoir  of 
his  noble  friend  is  so  very  interesting  that  I  must  quote  some  bits. 
He  says: 

'  "  Lord  Vernon — descended  from  a  long  line  of  noble  and  illustrious 
ancestors,  who,  taking  their  name,  Vernon,  from  their  estates  in  Nor- 
mandy, on  which  they  founded  monasteries,  etc,  came  over  with  the 
Conqueror,  and  were  ennobled  as  I^rds  of  Shipbroke,  and  of 
Haddon,  and  of  other  places,  and  among  them  are  reckoned  men 
holding  the  highest  offices  in  the  realm,  and  with  characters  the  most 
unimpeachable  for  nobleness,  for  patriotism,  and  for  benevolence — 
was  the  fifth  Baron  Vernon,  having  succeeded  his  father,  the  fourth 
Baron,  in  1835."  Llewellynn  Jewitt  then  gives  the  pedigree  of  Lord 
Vernon,  showing  his  descent  from  Sir  Thomas  Vernon,  brother  to  Sir 
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George  Vemon,  "the  King  of  the  Peak,"  of  Haddon  Hall,  who  was 
father  of  Dorothy  Vemon.  One  of  the  Veraons  was  Edward,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  who  by  sign-manual  assumed  the  name  of  Harcourt. 
Of  this  fifth  Baron  Vemon  Llewellynn  Jewitt  says:  "As  a  rifle 
shooter  Lord  Vemon  took  the  highest  possible  rank,  both  at  home 
and  abroad ;  and  it  was  matter  of  sincere  gratification  and  pride  to 
him  to  show  the  prizes  he  had  won  in  the  tmly  skilled  contests  in 
which  he  had  taken  part,  in  Switzerland  and  other  countries.  I 
remember  the  time  when  he  showed  me  the  prizes  which  he  had 
carried  off  at  matches  in  Switzerland  and  elsewhere,  and  the  pleasure 
with  which  he  spoke  of  the  contests  in  which  he  had  been  engaged. 
Of  these,  the  most  notable  were  the  Tirs  Tecl^ralex,  at  Caire  and 
Basle,  which  were  held  some  time  between  the  years  1840  and  1850. 
At  the  former  meeting  he  won  the  first  prize,  and  at  Basle  the  second 
prize,  on  the  latter  occasion  firing  6,700  shots  within  the  week.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  he  competed  for  these  prizes  with  the  best  shots 
from  all  parts  of  Switzerland." 

It  will  be  interesting  to  recall  H>n  this  page  Charles  Dickens' 
testimony  in  favour  of  the  marksmen  against  whom  Lord  Vemon  had 
to  contend.  Dickens  was  writing  to  his  friend  John  Forster,  from 
Lausanne,  October  nth,  1846,  about  the  revolution  at  Geneva,  which 
had  just  been  accomplished,  saying  :  "  There  was  a  great  stir  here  on 
the  day  of  the  fight  in  Geneva.  We  heard  the  guns  (they  shook  the 
house)  all  day  ;  and  seven  hundred  men  marched  out  of  this  town  of 
Lausanne,  to  go  and  help  the  radical  party — arriving  at  Geneva  just  after 
it  was  all  over.  There  is  no  doubt  they  had  received  secret  help  from 
here  ;  for  a  powder  barrel,  found  by  some  of  the  Genevese  populace 
with  *  Canton  de  Vaud '  painted  on  it,  was  carried  on  a  pole  about  the 
streets  as  a  standard,  to  show  that  they  were  sympathized  with  by  friends 
outside.  It  was  a  poor  mean  fight  enough,  I  am  told  by  Lord  Vemon, 
who  was  present  and  who  was  with  us  last  night.  The  Government  was 
afraid ;  having  no  confidence  whatever,  I  dare  say,  in  its  own  soldiers ; 
and  the  cannon  were  fired  everywhere  except  at  the  opposite  party, 
who  (I  mean  the  revolutionists)  had  barricaded  a  bridge  with  an 
omnibus  only,  and  certainly  in  the  b^inning  might  have  been  tumed 
with  ease.  The  precision  of  the  common  men  with  the  rifle  was 
especially  shown  by  a  small  party  oi  five,  who  waited  on  the  ramparts 
near  one  of  the  gates  of  the  town,  to  tum  a  body  of  soldiery  who 
were  coming  in  to  the  Govemment's  assistance.  They  picked  out 
every  officer  and  stmck  him  down  instantly,  the  moment  the  party 
appeared ;  there  were  three  or  four  of  them ;  upon  which  the  soldiers 
gravely  tumed  round  and  walked  off.  I  dare  say  there  are  not  fifty 
men  in  this  place  who  wouldn't  click  your  card  off  a  target  a  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  away  at  least.  I  have  seen  them,  time  after  time,  fire 
across  a  great  ravine  as  wide  as  the  ornamental  ground  in  St  James' 
Park,  and  never  miss  the  bull's-eye." 

Llewellynn  Jewitt,  continuing,  says  of  Lord  Vernon :  "  At  a  great 
expense  Lord  Vernon  formed  a  Bjfle  Range  at  Sudbury,  which  is 
believed  to  be  the  best  constructed  and  most  complete  of  any  which 
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has  yet  been  erected,  his  object  being  to  show  the  advantage  of  the 
Swiss  system  of  marking,  which  has  been  since  adopted  by  the 
National  Rifle  Association  at  Wimbledon. 

"  In  1862,  at  the  time  when  Lancashire  was  suffering  so  severely 
from  the  effects  of  the  cotton  famine,  brought  on  by  the  disastrous, 
cruel,  and  suicidal  American  war,  the  nation  was,  it  will  be  recollected, 
called  upon  to  subscribe  funds  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers,  and 
responded  nobly  to  that  call.  Lord  Vernon,  ever  alive  to  calls  of 
humanity,  and  ever  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  those  in  need, 
was  one  of  the  first  to  subscribe,  and  at  once  entered  his  name  for 
the  liberal  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds.  .  .  .  Later  in  the  year, 
the  mills  being  mostly  closed,  Lord  Vernon's  collieries  at  Poynton 
were  stopped  also,  and  the  national  subscription  was  administered  by 
the  Mansion  House  Committee.  To  this  committee  the  Incumbent 
of  Poynton  applied  for  relief  for  the  sufferers  in  his  parish,  which  was 
afforded  to  some  slight  extent ;  but  when  Lord  Vernon  heard  of  the 
application,  he  wrote  to  say  that  he  had  determined,  so  long  as  his 
means  would  allow,  to  take  upon  himself  the  entire  support  of  the 
distressed  people  there,  and  requested  the  committee  to  take  back  the 
money  they  had  kindly  sent,  in  order  that  it  might  be  devoted  to  the 
relief  of  people  in  other  distressed  districts.  His  lordship  however 
expressed  a  hope  that  if  he  found  the  burden  too  heavy  for  him,  and 
the  local  committee  should  again  be  compelled  to  apply  for  relief,  the 
committee  would  then  bear  the  poor  of  Poynton  in  mind.  To  do 
this,  and  to  carry  out  to  the  full  extent  his  philanthropic  determination. 
Lord  Vernon  left  his  magnificent  seat  of  Sudbury  Hall,  and  took  up 
his  residence  in  a  small  cottage  in  the  village,  in  order  that  the  whole 
of  his  funds  might  be  devoted  to  the  truly  Christian  purpose  of 
feeding  the  hungry,  and  clothing  the  naked  sufferers  by  that  dire 
calamity. 

"Well  do  I  remember  while  at  Sudbury  Hall  at  that  time,  Lord 
Vernon  telling  me  of  the  distress  of  the  district  around  Stockport  and 
Poynton,  and  of  his  determination  to  reside  in  the  cottage,  so  as  to 
alleviate,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  the  sufferings  of  those  from  whose  industry 
his  income  was  mainly  derived;  and  well  do  I  remember  that  I  looked 
upon  the;  act  then  as  I  do  now,  as  one  of  the  noblest,  most  unselfish, 
and  truly  Christian-like  which  could  be  recorded,  and  himself  as  one 
of  the  most  benevolent  and  philanthropic  of  individuals.  This  noble 
promise  he  faithfully  kept,  and  there  is  no  brighter  instance  of  open- 
heartedness  in  the  whole  history  of  that  dreadful  time  of  famine  and 
distress.  In  December,  1862,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  Guild- 
hall, Derby,  when  Mr.  Crompton,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  of  the 
magistrates,  brought  the  noble  conduct  of  Lord  Vernon  before  the 
meeting,  and  Mr.  Barber,  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  said  :  *  That  is  the 
way  to  meet  this  dire  distress,  that  is  the  noble  example  Lord  Vernon 
has  held  up  to  these  owners  of  property.  That  nobleman  deserves  a 
pedestal  of  gold,  and  to  have  his  name  handed  down  to  distant 
posterity  as  the  man  who  said.  So  long  as  I  have  the  means, 
those  who  contributed  to  my  fortune  shall  be  assisted,  relieved  and 
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comforted  by  me,  and  by  me  alone.    That  is  the  example   Lord 
Vernon  has  set,  and  a  noble  example  it  is.* 

"  As  a  classical  scholar  Lord  Vernon  ranked  very  high.  He  was  a 
proficient  in  Italian,  and  in  many  other  modem  languages,  and  had 
published  several  volumes,  connected  with  Dantesque  literature, 
remarkable  for  their  erudition  and  their  good  taste.  His  lordship  also 
possessed  a  sound  judgment  on  matters  of  antiquarian  interest,  and 
had  himself  conducted  examinations  and  excavations  into  the  ancient 
tombs  of  Greece,  etc.,  with  important  results.  An  account  of  some 
antiquarian  discoveries  on  his  own  estate  at  Sudbuiy,  Derbyshire,  was 
communicated  to  me,  and  his  lordship's  account  of  these  discoveries 
appears  in  the  pages  of  The  Reliquary  in  July,  1863.  Lord  Vernon 
also  contributed  to  its  pages  the  Will  of  Alexander  Selkirk — the 
Robinson  Crusoe  of  Defoe,  which  appeared  in  the  number  for  October, 
1863.  Other  communications  from  his  pen,  including  a  paper  on  his 
discoveries  in  the  Grecian  tombs,  and  another  on  a  furious  metrical 
account  of  the  Vernon  family,  were,  through  his  failing  health,  obliged 
to  be  foregone.  His  lordship  also  commenced  a  *  History  of  the 
House  of  Vernon,'  of  which  only  one  portion  was  printed,  privately. 
This  work,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  one  of  the  most  complete  which  has 
been  attempted,  and  one  which  displays  an  immense  amount  of 
patient  research."  For  all  time  to  come  the  memory  of  this  good 
Baron  will  be  fresh  and  green —  Vernon  semper  viret^  as  a  variation 
of  Ver  non  semper  viret. 

In  his  "  Introduction  "  to  the  seventh  volume  of  T7u  Reliquary,  the 
Editor  says :  "  For  my  own  part  I  point  with,  I  am  sure,  quite  excus- 
able pride,  to  the  past  seven  volumes — the  magical  number  of  seven 
of  which  we  hear  so  much — as  evidence  of  what  may,  by  care  and 
assiduous  attention  be  done,  and  as  an  earnest  of  what  in  the  future, 
by  God's  blessing,  and  with  the  continued  help  of  my  friends,  may 
be  accomplished.  What  the  past  has  been,  the  future  will,  I  trust, 
be,  with  the  addition  of  such  improvements  as  the  lessons  of  the  past 
may  from  time  to  time  show  to  be  needed." 

There  is  a  little  more  in  the  diary  which  still  belongs  to  the  life  in 
Derby,  but  as  it  also  belongs  to  a  terrible  sorrow  which  overtook 
Llewellynn  Jewitt  up  at  Winster  Hall,  to  which  he  is  about  to 
remove,  I  will  speak  now  of  the  new  home,  and  of  his  strong  domestic 
affections. 

Had  he  continued  to  reside  in  a  large  town,  instead  of  retiring  to 
the  quiet  of  Winster  Hall,  and  of  The  Hollies,  at  Dufiield,  during 
the  latter  nineteen  busy  years  of  his  life,  the  world  would  have 
inherited  considerably  less  from  his  pen,  pencil  and  graver,  while  the 
large  town  would  have  inherited,  instead,  many  more  evidences  of  his 
energetic  benevolence.  But  although  he  spent  so  much  time  in  his 
study  at  Winster,  in  which  village  there  were  no  institutes,  museums, 
and  libraries  to  help  and  improve,  he  even  there  made  his  beneficent 
presence  felt  outside  the  Hall  in  many  ways.  He  established  there  an 
annual  flower  show,  which  was  held  in  the  picturesque  grounds  of 
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Oddo,  and  was,  year  after  year,  a  most  brilliant  and  successful  affair. 
He  made  it  a  great  attraction  by  providing  or  suggesting  various 
pretty  auxiliaries  and  amusements,  in  addition  to  the  grand  floral  and 
horticultural  display,  which  was  aided  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
from  Chatsworth,  and  it  always  proved  an  enjoyable  holiday,  not  only 
to  the  general,  inhabitants  of  Winster  and  neighbourhood,  but  to  the 
members  of  the  noblest  families  in  Derbyshire,  whose  carriages 
crowded  around  Oddo  on  that  day.  The  flower  show  was  a  consider- 
able annual  cost  to  its  founder,  but  he  loved  it,  and  with  his  house 
crowded  with  happy  guests  he  was  himself  the  happiest  of  them  all  in 
promoting  and  witnessing  their  enjoyment. 

It  was  during  the  early  period  of  his  residence  there  that  he  was 
overwhelmed  by  the  greatest  sorrow  of  his  life  up  to  that  time,  and 
the  greatest  but  one  to  the  day  of  his  death.  When  he  went  up  there 
to  the  High  Peak  he  had  three  sons  and  four  daughters — seven 
spared  out  of  fifteen  born  to  him.  He  was  most  happy  in  his  child- 
ren, as  his  father  before  him  had  been,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
was  as  affectionate  a  father  as  husband.  The  following  poem  of  his 
is  a  reflection  of  his  domestic  happiness  at  this  time,  although  the 
infant  climbing  its  father's  knee  was  his  last  and  fifteenth  child.  His 
group  then  included  all  the  domestic  loves  which  he  here  describes. 

Reader,  again  I  ask  you  not  to  skip  the  verses.  If  the  following 
lines  be  not  stately,  they  are  sweetly  homely,  and  tenderly  express  the 
heart  and  home  joys  of  the  author  of  "  The  Stately  Homes  of  Eng- 
land "  from  the  first  day  of  his  courtship  to  his  early  days  at  Winster, 
— home  joys  so  soon  to  be  overwhelmed  in  terrible  sorrow : 

"SWEET  ARE  THE  DOMESTIC  LOVES. 

**  How  sweet  the  infant's  early  love 

As  smiling  joyously 
It  looks  up  in  its  father's  face 

Or  climbs  upon  his  knee. 
How  sweet  its  voice,  as  word  for  word, 

It  prays  its  mother's  prayer, 
And  nears  of  heaven  from  angel-lips 

And  feels  that  it  is  there. 
How  sweet  its  calm  when  tender  words 

Have  stopp'd  its  cries  and  tears, 
And  pressing  to  its  mother's  breast 

It  Duries  there  its  fears. 
Her  healing  words  its  clouds  dispel, 

And  as  its  tears  cease  flowing, 
Its  pretty  eyes  light  up  with  smiles 

Like  dew  with  sunbeams  glowing. 

How  sweet  the  maiden's  thrill  of  love 

When  first  that  thrill  she  feels ; 
How  sweet  the  timid  blush  which  first 

The  new-sprung  love  reveals. 
And,  oh,  that  trustful  loving  look 

Meeting  the  lover's  gaze  ! 
It  warms  his  heart  with  joy,  like  earth 

Warm'd  with  the  solar  rays. 
How  sweet  that  joyous  tumult  is, 

Of  hope  and  wish  and  thought, 
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In  dream  of  day  and  dream  of  night 

Which  that  first  love  has  wrought 
With  light  divine  it  fills  the  soul, 

With  warmth  divine  it  warms, 
And  all  within  and  all  without. 

With  a  new  charm  it  charms. 

Sweet  is  the  mother's  yearning  love 

For  her  babe  in  its  helplessness, 
And  sweet  is  the  joy  of  her  bosom  when 

She  receives  its  first  caress. 
Sweet  is  the  thrill  of  joy  she  feels 

At  its  first  attempt  to  talk, 
And  joy  beams  from  her  gladdened  eye 

At  its  first  attempt  to  walk. 
With  loving  care  and  loving  pride 

Its  tottermg  steps  she  tends, 
While  the  little  one  looks  up  and  clings 

To  the  guiding  hand  she  lends. 
No  sweeter,  holier,  purer  love 

In  human  heart  can  glow  ; 
No  sweeter,  holier,  purer  joy 

Than  hers,  the  heart  can  know. 

Sweet  is  that  love  a  sister  bears 

To  brother  fondly  dear, 
Which,  never  changing  with  his  lot, 

Clings  to  him  everywhere. 
Unselfish,  pure  as  winter's  snow, 

Unchanging  as  the  sun. 
She  clings  to  him  and  he  to  her. 

And  they  live  on  as  one. 
Sweet  is  the  wife's  undying  love — 

The  pledge  for  life  she  gives 
Of  never  failing  faithfulness 

For  ever  while  she  lives. 
Sweet  is  her  gentle,  loving  care 

Her  husband's  cares  to  ease, 
Her  strivings  for  his  happiness, 

Her  endless  schemes  to  please. 

Yet  sweeter  still  than  each  alone 

Are  all  these  loves  combined — 
The  whole  dear  group,  each  loving  each, 

AH  in  each  heart  enshrined. 
'Tis  sweet  to  know  that  in  this  life. 

When  overwhelmed  with  sorrow. 
Such  hearts  surround  us,  promising 

Return  of  joy  to-morrow. 
Sweetest  of  all  earthly  joys — 

Sweet  as  the  balmy  breath 
Of  Guardian  Angel's  loving  voice 

Hailing  a  joyous  death — 
So  are  these  sweet  loves  of  home, 

The  love  of  father  and  of  mother, 
Of  wife  and  husband,  son  and  daughter, 

And  of  sister  and  of  brother." 

Here  is  another  avowal  of  his  domestic  happiness,  included  in 
the  dedication  of  one  of  his  books,  printed  while  he  lived  in  Derby : 
**  In  affectionate  remembrance  of  a  father,  whose  literary  talents  I 
have  striven  to  emulate ;  of  a  mother,  whose  goodness  and  virtues  I 
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have  vainly  endeavoured  to  imitate  (whose  lives  are  of  the  past) ;  as 
a  token  of  love  to  a  wife,  worthy  a  higher  and  better  tribute  than  I 
can  ever  hope  to  offer ;  to  children  whose  love  and  dutiful  affection 
are  my  greatest  solace ;  and  to  those  ever  dear  friends,  whose  loving 
kindness  and  sympathy  have  lightened  many  a  sorrow  and  weariness, 
and  cast  bright  rays  of  sunshine  across  my  chequered  path  of  life, 
these  pages  are,  in  all  sincerity  and  love,  affectionately  inscribed." 

Llewellynn  Jewitt's  eldest  surviving  son  when  he  went  to  Winster — 
Llewellynn  Frederick  William,  named  after  himself  and  his  friend , 
Fairholt — inherited  the  literary  genius  of  the  family,  and  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  preparing  to  enter  the  Church.  He  was,  although  so 
young,  the  translator  and  editor  of  the  "  Agesilaus  "  of  Xenophon,  for 
"  Weale's  Educational  Series,"  and  a  popular  writer  in  London  Society^ 
and  other  serials,  under  the  nom-de-plume  of  "A  Raven's  Feather," 
etc.  The  second  surviving  son,  whose  name  was  Isaac  Herbert 
Sheldon,  inherited  Master  Robert  Juet's  love  for  the  sea,  and  became, 
like  his  great  ancestor,  a  ship's  officer.  The  third  was  a  young  boy, 
Edwin  Augustus  George,  about  nine  years  old.  It  is  of  the  sailor 
son  that  I  would  now  speak,  and  to  shew  the  father's  tender  love  for 
him — only  a  sample  of  his  love  for  each  of  his  children — I  will 
make  a  further  series  of  brief  quotations  from  his  diaries  of  1866  to 
1870,  interesting  passages  referring  chiefly  to  the  sailor  boy,  but  also 
to  other  matters  in  passing,  and  so  lead  up  to  the  great  sorrow  to 
which  I  have  alluded. 

It  so  often  happens  that  those  brave  and  generous  souls  which  in 
their  boyhood  hanker  to  go  soldiering,  and  especially  sailoring,  possess 
qualities  of  amiability  which  render  them  emphatically  the  beloved 
sons  and  brothers  of  the  domestic  circle,  and  the  most  reluctantly 
spared  from  it.  It  was  perhaps  so  with  Herbert  Jewitt.  He  longed 
for  the  sea,  but  could  not  be  spared.  So  he  ran  away  a  time  or  two, 
when  his  anxious  father  was  rapidly  upon  his  track,  and  gently  and 
lovingly  led  him  back  to  the  fold.  His  father  tried  to  coax  him  to 
become  a  potter;  and  even  arranged,  as  we  have  seen,  for  his 
apprenticeship  at  the  Old  Crown  Works,  at  Derby,  to  learn  the  whole 
art  of  potting.  But  the  "  on  trial "  period  proved  enough.  Then  he 
was  allowed  to  amuse  himself  as  he  pleased,  in  fishing  from  morning 
till  night,  and  in  making  rounds  of  visits  to  pleasant  friends,  in  the 
pleasant  places  of  Derbyshire.  One  favourite  visiting  place,  as  we 
have  also  seen  from  the  diary,  was  Bentley  Hall,  Middleton,  near 
Rowsley,  the  residence  of  John  F.  Lucas,  who  so  frequently  co- 
operated with  Llewellynn  Jewitt  in  the  opening  of  grave  mounds  after 
the  death  of  Thomas  Bateman.  But  it  was  found  that  nothing  could 
subdue  the  roving  impulse  of  young  Herbert,  and  after  repeated 
proofs  that  he  could  never  be  induced  to  settle  down  at  home,  we 
find  this  entry  in  the  diary,  while  they  were  still  living  in  Derby : 

"August  1 8th,  1866. — Herbert,  I  this  morning  heard,  was  to  be 
sworn  in,  having  enlisted  in  the  51st  Foot.  I,  however,  luckily  pre- 
vented it,  and,  after  a  dreadful  scene,  have  dismissed  the  sergeant, 
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and  have  kept  Herbert  under  my  eye  all  day.     We  have  agreed  that 
he  shall  go  into  the  merchant  service  at  once. 

"  August  2oth. — This  morning  by  the  nine  o'clock  train,  Betsy  and 
I  and  Herbert  went  to  Liverpool,  to  arrange  for  him  to  go  to  sea,  as 
he  has  quite  made  up  his  mind  to  it. 

"August  22nd. — We  have  agreed  to  apprentice  Herbert  for  four 
years  to  Messrs.  Joseph  Heap  and  Sons.  He  is  to  be  taught  every- 
thing so  as  to  be  able  to  take  command  of  a  vessel.  We  have  made 
a  very  satisfactory*  arrangement  for  hiip." 

In  passing,  I  quote  the  following  particulars  of  Llewellynn  Jewitt's 
leadership  of  members  of  the  British  Association  at  this  time,  in  a 
happily-arranged  tour  through  Derbyshire  scenes  of  great  interest  and 
loveliness.  I  commend  the  same  to  readers  to  be  followed  exactly. 
And  pleasant  indeed  will  be  the  outing  if  it  terminate  at  the  residence 
of  the  hospitable  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth,  as  this  did. 

"  August  30th. — British  Association's  Excursion  into  Derbyshire.  I 
took  charge  of  the  Stancliffe  Hall  party  of  one  hundred.  I  had  seven- 
teen carriages  to  meet  the  party  at  Darley  Dale  Station.  Took  them  by 
Wensley  and  Winster  to  Robin  Hood's  Stride  and  Cratcliffe  Rocks. 
Then  to  Rootor  Rocks  and  Birchover,  and  so  by  Rowsley  to  Stancliffe 
Hall,  to  luncheon  at  Mr.  Whitwort.h's.  On  Robin  Hood's  Stride  I 
made  a  speech.  At  Mr.  Whitworth's  my  health  and  thanks  were  pro- 
posed by  the  great  Mr.  Glashier,  and  I  made  a  speech  in  reply.  Sir 
John  Bowring  and  all  the  swells  were  of  my  party. 

"  September  8th. — Went  with  Herbert  and  Mamma  to  Liverpool  to 
Mr.  Heap's.  Found  the  *  Antiope '  was  not  ready,  but  he  could  join 
her  at  Glasgow.  Arranged  to  go  to  Glasgow  by  the  four  p.m.  train. 
Went  to  Heap's  at  two.  Had  Herbert  bound.  Arranged  for  him  to 
go  by  the  *  Shackamaxon,'  Capt.  Watson,  which  is  to  sail  in  a  few  days. 
VVent  on  board  the  ship  to  look  at  her.  She  is  a  very  fine  ship. 
Spent  a  long  time  with  the  mate,  Mr.  Black,  etc.,  etc. 

"September  loth. — Went  to  the  *  Shackamaxon '  at  9  30,  to  see 
Capt.  Watson.  Very  much  pleased  with  him.  Staid  on  board  a  long 
time,  etc. 

"September  12th. — Returned  home. 

"September  14th. — Telegraphic  message  from  Herbert  that  he 
must  go  on  board  to-morrow.    Started  for  Liverpool  by  the  i   20  train. 

"September  15th. — Got  the  outfit  and  took  Herbert  on  board. 
Found  the  vessel  could  not  sail  to-day. 

"September  i6th. — Went  on  board  with  Herbert.  A  wet  day. 
Staid  with  him  till  the  ship  came  out  of  dock  and  was  anchored  in 
the  Mersey.     Came  on  shore  in  the  tug  with  Capt.  Watson. 

"September  17th. — Sent  a  letter  to  Herbert  by  Capt.  Watson. 
Staid  on  Prince's  landing  Stage  all  day  to  see  if  the  vessel  sailed,  but 
it  did  not.  At  half-past  five  Capt.  Watson  came  on  shore  to  order 
the  tug  for  daybreak. 
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"September  i8th. — This  morning,  soon  after  three  o'clock,  went  to 
see  Herbert's  vessel  sail.  Saw  her  go  down  the  river,  and  watched 
her  till  she  was  out  of  sight,  by  the  Lighthouse.  May  God  bless  him, 
and  grant  him  a  safe  and  happy  and  speedy  return  home.  I  came 
home  by  the  train  leaving  Liverpool  at  i   15. 

"October  nth. — The  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  our  house  for  three 
hours.  He  and  Mr.  Barber  had  luncheon  with  us.  Shewed  him  my 
Derbyshire  collections. 

"October  13th. — Llewellynn  came  home  this  afternoon  for  the  first 
time  since  his  appointment  at  Coleshill.  It  seemed  like  old  times  to 
see  him  in  the  house  again.  It  only  wants  dear  Herbert  to  make  all 
happy  again. 

"October  14th. — Llewellynn  has  gone  back  this  morning  to 
Coleshill,  and  has  taken  Ted  with  him  to  stay  for  a  week.  The  house 
does  seem  odd  without  any  of  the  boys  in  it.     They  are  all  gone  now. 

"  November  8th. — Dr.  Pears,  of  Repton,.  wrote  to  ask  me  to  go  to 
Repton,  to  see  some  tiles  recently  dug  up,  and  other  remains. 

"November  loth. — Dr.  Pears  came  to  see  me  to  talk  about  the 
discoveries  at  Repton,  which  are  most  probably  tile  kilns."  A  good 
number  of  these  tiles  were  presented  to  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  who  illus- 
trated and  described  them  in  The  Reliquary,  They  are  now  in  my 
collection.  The  following  is  written  large  and  in  red  ink,  the  only 
instance  of  the  use  of  red  ink  in  the  diary. 

"  November  28th. — Had  a  lellerfrom  our  dear  Herbert  this  mornings 
dated  October  joth^  atid  sent  on  to  Liverpool  by  a  ship.  Thank  God 
for  this  letter — this  *  message  from  the  sea.^ 

"  December  25th. — My  Wedding  Day.  We  have  been  married 
twenty-eight  years  to-day.     So  we  have  served  four  apprenticeships ! ! 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 


LLEWELLYNN  JEWITT  AND  "FLINT  JACK.  — JACKS  FLINT  ARROW  AND 
SPEAR-HEADS. — HIS  ANCIENT  BRITISH  URNS. — HIS  ROMAN  BREAST- 
PLATE.— HIS  ROMAN  INSCRIBED  MILE-STONE  AND  OTHER  S'JONES. 
— BILL  STUMPS. — CHARLES  PICKENS,  LORD  LONDESBOROUGH,  AND 
ROACH  SMITH. — A  FLINT  COMB. — A  WONDERFUL  RING. — JACK  GOES 
INTO  PARTNERSHIP  WITH  A  JEW. — DISSOLVES  IT  AND  GOES  TO 
LONDON. — TAKES  THEM  IN  AT  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. — FILLS  THE 
LONDON  MARKET  WITH  HIS  ANTIQUITIES,  AND  DEPARTS  FOR  THE 
PROVINCES. — HE  FORGES  FOSSILS. — HE  RETURNS  TO  LONDON  AND 
IS  EMPLOYED  BY  PROFESSOR  TENNANT  IN  THE  STRAND,  TO  WHOM 
HE  CONFESSES  HIS  FRAUDS. — HIS  PUBLIC  APPEARANCE  BEFORE  THE 
geologists'  ASSOCIATION. — HIS  OCCUPATION  GONE. — LLEWELLYNN 

jewitt's  generous  appeal  on  his  behalf. 


^i^.O  further  illustrate  the  goodness  of  heart  and  true 
Christian  character  of  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  I  purpose 
to  say  a  few  words  here  about  **  Flint  Jack,"  whom 
he  actually  at  one  time  had  up  at  Winster  Hall,  and 
tried  to  reform  by  counsel  and  kindness.  But  there 
being  no  new  truths  as  to  the  beauty  and  profitableness  of  honesty 
to  be  opened  up  to  the  mind  of  this  man — even  by  the  eloquence  and 
earnestness  of  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  he  being  a  confirmed  rogue  by 
nature  and  by  choice,  and  not  through  ignorance — all  the  good 
counsel  and  kindness  of  course  missed  their  mark.  In  1867,  while 
"  Flint  Jack "  was  yet  undergoing  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  in 
Bedford  Goal,  his  benefactor  wrote  an  appeal  on  his  behalf  in  TA^ 
Reliquary^  to  raise  funds  from  the  very  people  whom  this  archaeological 
cheat  had  swindled  ;  hoping  thereby  to  keep  him  from  future  tempta- 
tion after  his  term  had  expired.     He  wrote : 

"  Of  this  individual,  who  in  his  time  has  caused  some  little  noise  in 
the  world  of  antiquities  and  geology,  I  purpose  saying  a  few  words. 
My  reasons  are  two-fold  ;  first,  because  as  the  very  prince  of  fabricators 
of  antiques — flints  of  every  form — celts,  stone  hammers,  ancient 
pottery,  inscribed  stones,  fibulae,  querns,  armour,  and  every  conceivable 
thing — whose  productions  have  taken  in  the  most  learned,  and  are  to 
be  found  in  the  cabinets  of  collectors  everywhere,  his  memoir,  and  a 
record  of  his  doings,  ought  to  find  a  place  in  these  pages ;  and 
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secondly,  because  I  should  wish  through  this  appeal  to  raise  for  him 
some  little  help  against  the  time  of  his  liberation,  so  as  at  all  events 
for  a  time  to  keep  him  out  of  temptation  and  trouble." 

It  appears  that  **  Flint  Jack's  "  correct  name  was  Edward  Simpson, 
whose  aliases  were  Edward  Jackson,  Jerry  Taylor,  and  John  Wilson, 
and  whose  other  nicknames  besides  "  Flint  Jack,"  were  "  Fossil  Willy," 
"Cockney  Bill,"  "Bones,"  "Shirtless,"  " Snake  Billy,"  and  the  " Old 
Antiquarian.'^  He  was  born  near  Whitby,  about  1815,  although 
Deny,  Carlisle  and  London,  have  also  been  claimed  as  the  places  of 
his  birth.  It  appears  that  he  really  had  a  love  for  archaeology  and 
geology,  although  he  became  the  arch-swindler  in  connection  with 
those  sciences.  His  tastes  were  developed  by  his  Whitby  masters — 
first  Dr.  Young,  the  historian  and  geologist,  and  afterwards  Dr.  Ripley. 
As  the  servant  of  these  scientists,  and  sympathetic  in  their  work,  he 
accompanied  them  in  their  rambles,  and  when  his  last  master  died 
and  he  was  thrown  out  of  a  situation,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
collecting  fossils  and  disposing  of  them  to  dealers  and  others  along 
that  coast. 

One  day  in  1843,  the  tempter  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  Whitby 
dealer  in  curiosities,  who  shewed  Jack  a  flint  barbed  arrow-head  and 
suggested  to  him  to  try  to  make  one  like  it.  He  tried,  and  succeeded ; 
and  there  became  two  developed  rogues  instead  of  one.  After  this 
Edward  Simpson  made  it  his  chief  occupation  to  make  flint  arrow 
and  spear  heads  of  every  possible  form,  and  he  sold  them  readily 
as  antiques,  not  only  to  young  amateurs,  but  to  experienced  old 
antiquaries. 

After  this  he  turned  his  attention  to  another  class  of  antiquities, 
and  starting  for  himself  a  small  secret  pot-works,  he  turned  out  a 
quantity  of  remarkable  and  most  interesting  Ancient  British  Urns ! 
These  he  readily  and  very  profitably  sold,  declaring  that  he  had  taken 
them  by  stealth  from  the  Yorkshire  tumuli,  which  he  called  toomoloo. 
His  "pot-works"  at  first  was  simply  a  solitary  open  spot  on  the  cliff", 
where  he  formed  his  urns  in  the  Bridlington  clay  by  thumb  and 
finger,  without  moulds  or  wheel,  and  scratched  the  rude  ornamentation 
upon  them,  as  the  earliest  savage  potter  had  done ;  and — like  the 
same  first  potter — after  thoroughly  drying  them  in  the  sun,  he  baked 
them  in  a  great  bonfire  of  dry  grass,  roots,  and  brambles.  Finding, 
however,  that  the  clay-cliff*  of  Bridlington  Bay  was  too  open  for  his 
trade,  which  proved  too  profitable  to  be  endangered  by  discovery,  he 
removed  his  business  to  the  solitary  woody  neighbourhood  of  Stainton 
Dale,  between  Whitby  and  Scarborough,  where  he  erected  himself  a 
hut,  and  would  sometimes  remain  there  at  his  secret  manufacture  for 
a  week  at  a  time. 

In  1846  "Flint  Jack"  thought  he  would  extend  his  market,  and  paid 
a  visit  to  Malton,  with  a  stock  of  his  antiquities,  where  he  was  much 
annoyed  to  find  already  settled  a  rival  manufacturer  of  Ancient 
British  Urns  in  the  person  of  a  barber,  who  doubly  shaved  his  cus- 
tomers. The  trade  in  urns  being  flat  he  sold  some  flints,  and 
immediately  added  a  new  branch  to  his  business.     Walking  out  near 
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Pickering  with  his  eyes  wide  open,  and  his  wicked  wits  about  him,  he 
came  upon  an  old  rusty  tea-tray.  At  first  he  thought  "Roman 
Shield ! "  and  set  to  work.  But  the  "  boss "  he  couldn't  manage,  so 
the  thing  became  a  Roman  breastplate  instead.  He  not  only  changed 
the  old  tea-tray  into  an  old  Roman  well-fitting  breastplate,  but  himself 
into  an  old  Roman,  and  walked  into  Malton  wearing  it  under  his 
coat.  He  had  done  the  thing  so  ingeniously  that  he  actually  sold  it 
— sold  it  and  his  antiquarian  customer  at  the  same  time — as  an 
ancient  piece  of  armour  found  near  the  encampments  at  Cawthome. 
It  is  still  preserved  at  Scarborough,  as  a  relic  of  Jack'.s  knavery  and 
ingenuity,  and  I  think  I  ought  also  to  add,  the  simplicity  of  his  dupe, 
although  a  most  estimable  gendeman. 

JacTc's  next  creation  was  an  ancient  Roman  mile-stone,  which  he 
inscribed,  buried  in  a  field,  dug  up,  and  wheeled  in  a  barrow  to  Scar- 
borough, and  sold  to  a  rejoicing  customer. 

He  next  undertook  the  manufacture  of  ancient  Roman  inscribed 
stones  of  a  more  mystic  character  than  mile-stones,  including  seals. 
This  is  his  account  of  the  discovery  of  one  of  these  relics,  which 
afterwards,  like  the  Pickwickian  "  find,"  puzzled  the  heads  of  learned 
antiquaries  for  some  time,  and  gave  rise  to  theories.  He  was  passing 
the  railway  gate-house,  he  said,  in  the  Pickering  Marshes,  when  he 
went  to  the  stream  to  drink,  and  in  so  doing  noticed  a  dark  stone  at 
the  bottom,  which  he  lifted  out,  and  found  letters  on  it.  He  said  he 
was  advised  at  the  Old  Malton  public-house  to  take  it  to  Mr. 
Copperthwaite,  which  he  did,  and  obtained  a  reward.  The  Malton 
Messenger^  which  gave  a  sketch  of  the  c^eer  of  "Flint  Jack,"  referring 
to  this  stone,  says:  "The  stone,  which  is  now  in  the  collection  of 
Capt.  Copperthwaite,  of  the  Lodge,  Malton,  bore  the  inscription 
*  IMP  CONST  AN  EBVR '  round  the  Christian  symbol ;  it  was  wet, 
dirty  and  heavy,  and  seemed  to  be  a  curiosity.  Jack  being  then  littie 
known,  no  suspicion  of  a  forgery  was  entertained.  In  course  of  time 
this  stone  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Roach  Smith,  Mr.  Newton,  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  other  antiquaries,  but  no  conclusion  could  be 
arrived  at  respecting  it,  the  form  of  it  suggesting  most,  if  anything, 
the  ornate  top  of  the  shaft  of  a  banner.  But  the  ability  of  the 
Romans  to  work  metal  so  well,  made  it  unlikely  that  they  should  use 
so  rude  an  ornament  of  stone  for  such  a  purpose,  and  that  theory 
was  rejected.  The  article  still  remained  a  puzzle,  and  is  now  regarded 
as  a  curiosity.  Its  parentage  was  afterwards  discovered,  and  it  is 
needless  to  say  it  proved  to  be  the  handiwork  of  *  Flint  Jack.' " 

Now  does  not  this  remind  one  strongly  of  the  story  of  the  stone 
made  famous  by  Bill  Stumps,  so  far  as  the  puzzling  of  the  antiquaries 
is  concerned?  Had  not  "Flint  Jack"  commenced  his  career  of 
archaeological  roguery  subsequently  to  the  creation  of  Pickwick,  we 
should  have  reasonably  supposed  that  this  Malton  fraud  had  suggested 
to  Dickens  his  Cobham  sarcasm.  Surely  there  must  have  been  some 
earlier  "  Flint  Jack  "  at  work,  to  the  knowledge  of  Dickens,  inspiring 
him  with  his  contempt  for  the  gullibility  of  antiquaries,  and  his 
distrust  of  the  genuineness  of  their  collections.     I  am  reminded  of 
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an  instance  when  Charles  Dickens  was  even  contemptuously  rude  to 
the  greatest  antiquaries  of  his  day.  Roach  Smith  once  suggested  to 
his  friend  Lord  Londesborough  that  'a  card  of  invitation  should  be 
sent  to  Charles  Dickens  to  be  present  at  one  of  his  Lordship's  brilliant 
and  intensely  interesting  antiquarian  soirees.  Lord  Londesborough 
smiled,  and  said. he  would  not  come.  "Did  you  never  hear?  We 
were  once  the  greatest  of  friends.  But  you  can  send  a  card.  He'll 
not  come."  Roach  Smith  sent  the  card,  and  Charles  Dickens  did 
not  come ;  nor  did  he  acknowledge  the  invitation. 

To  return  to  Jack;  he  after  this  manufactured  an  ancient  flint 
comb,  which  I  believe  is  now  in  the  Council  Room  at  the  York 
Museum.  This  also  puzzled  the  antiquaries,  as  it  had  never  been 
known  that  such  an  article  in  such  a  material  had  ever  belonged  to 
the  toilet  of  the  Stone  Age.  Had  they  not  bone,  and  horn,  and 
shells,  and  sharp  flint  knives  with  which  to  work  these  more  suitable 
materials?  The  purchaser  of  this  curious  antique  submitted  it  to 
Thomas  Bateman,  Llewellynn  Jewitt's  friend,  and  he  decided  that  its 
most  likely  use  had  been  to  tattoo  our  ancient  ancestors. 

Another  of  Jack's  specialities  of  specialities  was  a  wonderful  ring. 
Having  brought  himself  under  the  notice  of  Dr.  Henry  Porter,  of 
Peterborough — for  he  had  now  become  quite  an  itinerant — he  was 
sometimes  employed  by  that  gentleman  to  accompany  and  assist  him 
in  his  fossil  collecting.  Jack  having  exhibited  his  ingenuity  in  some 
honest  instances,  the  Doctor  handed  him  a  favour!^  piece  of  fossil 
wood  to  cut  into  the  form  of  a  seal.  And  of  part  of  this  wood  he 
also  made  a  ring,  by  removing  the  annular  interior  from  the  annular 
exterior ;  and  this  ring  he  furnished  with  a  signet,  of  what  material  I 
know  not,  but  probably  it  was  stone.  On  this  signet  he  engraved  the 
name  "  INGVLFVS,"  and  this  was  his  story  of  its  origin :  A  digger 
had  found  the  signet  in  the  soil  of  the  churchyard  of  Croyland  Abbey, 
and  sold  it  for  a  trifle  to  a  dealer  in  Peterborough,  in  whose  shop  it 
had  remained  for  many  years.  Jack,  in  looking  there  for  something 
else,  saw  it,  and  hearing  its  history,  at  once  recognised  it  as  part  of 
the  signet-ring  of  Ingulfus,  who  presided  over  the  monks  of  Croyland 
about  1272.  Here  was  a  precious  piece  of  antiquity,  now  happily 
mounted  on  the  still  more  ancient  piece  of  fossil  wood,  an  intensely 
interesting  combination.  The  Doctor  was  charmed :  Jack  was  re- 
warded :  but  within  a  month  he  had  to  bolt  from  Peterborough. 

He  went  thence  to  Huntingdon,  Cambridge,  Brandon,  Newmarket, 
Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Thetford,  Ipswich  and  other  places,  enriching 
museums  and  private  collections  with  his  various  antiques,  until  he 
came  to  Colchester.  At  this  place  he  came  in  contact  with  a  kindred 
spirit — ^just  the  man  he  needed.  Unfortunately  for  the  honour  of 
Israel,  this  kindred  spirit  happened  to  be  a  Jew — sl  merchant  anxious 
to  go  into  partnership  with  just  such  a  manufacturer  as  Jack.  Here 
Jack  and  the  Jew  worked  harmoniously  together  for  some  time, 
during  which  Colchester  gave  evidence  of  its  own  extreme  antiquity 
by  its  marvellous  yields  of  antiques,  which  the  Jew  disposed  of  to  the 
London  dealers.     After  awhile,  when  Jack  got  to  know  the  markets 
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where  his  manufactures  were  disposed  of,  he  failed  to  see  any  need 
for  the  partnership,  and  forsook  the  companionship  of  the  Israelite, 
trading  at  Chelmsford  on  his  way  to  London.  There  he  carried  on  a 
considerable  trade,  especially  in  flints  and  celts,  chiefly  with  the 
dealers  in  antiques  and  all  sorts  of  curiosities,  who  had  no  notion  that 
they  were  spurious.  One  of  his  customers  was  Mr.  Tennant,  in  the 
Strand.  He  also  did  business  with  the  museums.  On  being  asked, 
later  on,  after  the  discovery  of  his  frauds,  "  Did  you  take  them  in  at 
the  British  Museum  ? "  he  replied — "  Why,  of  course^  I  did !  They 
have  lots  of  my  things ;  and  good  things  they  are,  too." 

His  industry  had  been  so  great,  however,  the  stock  of  flint  being  so 
handy  at  the  Woolwich  chalk  cliff*,  that  at  length,  in  about  twelve 
months,  even  vast  London  seemed  to  have  enough  of  flints  and  celts 
in  its  museums  and  the  shops  of  its  dealers,  and  Jack  thought  it 
prudent  to  leave  that  market  to  right  itself,  lest  the  greatness  of  the 
supply  should  not  only  cheapen  it,  but  arouse  suspicion  of  its  source, 
and  spoil  his  future  prospects.  He  therefore  departed  from  London 
this  time  undetected,  travelling  through  Ware,  Hertford,  Bedford, 
Northampton,  Market  Harbro,'  Leicester,  Nottingham,  Claycross, 
Chesterfield,  and  Sheffield.  By  the  time  he  reached  Sheffield  his 
flints  were  exhausted,  and  he  had  no  material  to  make  more,  and  he 
'iH  to  nass  through  that  town  without  trading,  and  therefore  with  a 
sad  heart.  i\ivnivA.Me  went  by  W^alcAgld  and  Tadcaster  to  York. 
At  that  city  he  made  an  arrangement  tooS^  fossils  and  shells  for 
the  Museum,  and  continued  so  employed  for  a?S^^  X^^''- 

The  year  1849  he  spent  in  collecting  fossilsNi^^^^"8  Staithes, 
Guisbro^  Redcar,  Stockton,  Hartlepool,  Darlington  ^Ji  Richmond, 
at  which  latter  place  he  got  to  know  Mr.  Wood,  the  rflt^^^  ^^ 
remamed  there  all  the  winter  collecting  and  cleaning  fos^ls\^ 

In  1850  he  travelled  again,  visiting  Barnard  Castle,  KirkbyJH^^"' 
Kendal,  Ambleside,  Keswick,  Cockermouth,  Whitehaven,  WorkjrlP"' 
Maiyport,  and  Carlisle     Thence  he  went  to  Wigton,  Austin-M?? 
Ha  whistle,   and  Hexham,  where  he  halted  to  Ixamine  HadriA 
Wall.     Here  he  found  several  Roman  votive  altars  in  the  old  wafi 
around  al^ut--altars  with   which   Jack   had  had  nothing  TdH^ 
frequently  bu.  t  into  the  walls  of  stables  and  piggeries.     These  iSi 
must  have  looked  upon  as  a  great  waste  of  good  and  profitable  things  ' 
When  he  reached  Newcastle  he  disposed  of  all  his  stV)ck  of  fo  sS  1 
he  Museum.     During  all  this  time  Jack  had  been  without  Seria 
for  making  arrow  and  spear  heads,  and  was  compelled  to  do  an  hone^ 
tmde  ,n  fossils.     But  walking  to  North  Shields  he  went  down  to  the 

.hS'/"n'^fK'  '^  ^V"""^  ^^^'^^  ^^"^^  ^^"^^^^  ^f  flint  among  the 
shingle.  On  the  spot  he  set  to  work  at  once  to  produce  a  stof k  of 
arrow  and  spear  heads  and  celts,  and  made  Durham  L  Set 
seeking  out  persons  "who  took  an  interest  in  antiquities."  Knee 
he  went  to  Northallerton  and  Broughton,  scattering  his  handiwork 
then  by  way  of  Thirsk,  Easingwold,  Helmsley,  Kirby  and  PkSng 
to  Scarborough  There  replenishing  his  sto^k,  he  went  into  \S 
moreland  and  "  did  "  a  fair  trade,  and  also  a  banker  and  a  Ker  and 
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a  museum  curator  among  others.  At  the  Lakes  he  took  to  carving 
antiquities  in  wood,  as  well  as  seals,  rings,  and  beads,  in  various 
materials,  including  jet  and  amber. 

In  1 85 1  he  went  to  Ireland,  doing  business  on  the  road  at  York, 
Leeds,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool.  This  year  he  did  well — that  is  to 
say,  he  did  much  ill  in  selling  falsehood  as  truth. 

In  1852  he  was  more  honestly  employed  in  collecting  fossils  for 
geologists  in  Scarborough  and  Whitby,  and  later  on  set  out  again  for 
London,  stopping  a  long  time  at  Bottesford  on  the  way,  collecting  and 
disposing  of  fossils  from  the  has  at  that  place.  During  his  stay  in 
London  he  was  much  employed  by  Mr.  Tennant,  of  the  Strand,  in 
collecting  fossils  and  other  geological  specimens,  chiefly  from  the 
ballasts  of  ships  and  the  various  stoneyards. 

In  1854  he  went  from  London  into  Wiltshire  and  visited  Stonehenge, 
Abury,  and  other  places,  doing  business  at  Salisbury,  Marlborough, 
and  Devizes,  and  ever  ready  with  a  plausible  tale  to  account  for  his 
possession  of  the  antiquities.  Thence  he  went  to  Bath,  Bristol, 
Taunton,  Lyme  Regis,  and  other  places  thereabout.  I  mention  so 
many  of  the  places  visited  by  "  Flint  Jack "  as  a  hint  that  in  all 
probability  his  handiwork  may  be  found  at  least  in  their  local  collec- 
tions to  this  day.  At  Lyme  he  did  considerable  business.  Thence 
he  went  to  Bridport,  Weymouth,  Blandford,  Poole,  and  Southampton, 
and  back  to  Salisbury  and  Winchester.  Thence  he  went  by  Reading 
to  Oxford,  Banbury,  Dunchurch,  Stratford-on- Avon,  Warwick,  Leaming- 
ton, Coventry,  Birmingham,  Lichfield,  Burton,  Derby,  Matlock, 
Buxton,  and  Castleton,  and  thence  to  Sheffield.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  his  previous  passage  through  Sheffield  was  with  a  heavy 
,  heart,  because  he  had  nothing  ready  to  palm  off  there,  having  already 
disposed  of  all  his  antiquities  and  having  no  material  within  reach 
wherewith  to  make  more.  This  time  he  did  business  with  the 
curator  of  the  Museum,  and  others.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  "  Black 
Bamsley,"  Wakefield  and  York,  calling  at  Malton,  and  swindling  the 
proprietor  of  the  Malton  Messenger  with  a  collection.  His  word- 
picture  was  subsequently  well  drawn  in  the  columns  of  that  paper. 
From  Malton  Jack  went  to  the  coast  for  a  fresh  supply  of  material, 
and  spent  the  winter  trading  in  the  Yorkshire  towns. 

Llewellynn  Jewitt  declares  that  several  urns,  flints,  and  other 
antiquities  of  Jack's  make,  found  their  way  into  the  splendid  Museum 
of  his  friend  Thomas  Bateman,  of  Lomberdale  House,  Derbyshire. 
These  were  purchased  by  Thomas  Bateman  as  yields  of  the  Yorkshire 
tumuli,  from  James  Ruddock,  of  Pickering,  and  afterwards  of  Whitby, 
who  obtained  them  from  "  Flint  Jack."  The  researches  of  James 
Ruddock  into  the  Yorkshire  mounds  are  recorded  in  Bateman's 
"Ten  Years'  Diggings." 

Jack  next  favoured  Scotland  with  his  presence,  and  I  have  seen 
some  clever  work  of  his  which  he  sold  there,  deemed  by  the  present  pro- 
prietor to  this  day  to  be  genuine  specimens.  He  then  again  made  a 
v^ry  profitable  journey  into  Cumberland,  visiting  Houghton-le-Spring, 
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Durham,  Barnard  Castle,  Brough,  Lancaster,  Morecambe  Bay,  Ulver- 
stone,  Bootle,  Ravenglass,  and  Whitehaven.  From  Whitehaven  he 
walked  to  Carlisle  in  one  day,  and  thence  to  Longtown,  Haltwhistle, 
Hexham,  Newcastle,  Durham,  Darlington,  Richmond,  Leybum, 
Kettlewell,  Harrogate,  and  Leeds.  On  this  journey  he  sold  so  many 
flint  weapons  that  he  might  have  been  a  veritable  Ancient  British 
artificer  of  the  Stone  Age  disposing  of  them  to  the  wild  warriors  for 
actual  warfare  against  man  or  beast.  And  the  probability  is  that 
every  fragment  of  his  work  is  still  cherished  in  some  collection  or 
other  as  genuine  savage  workmanship.  This  ingenious  rogue  had 
now  even  taken  to  forging  fossils  when  the  demand  was  great  and  the 
supply  limited. 

From  Leeds  he  went  to  Selby  and  Hull,  thence  to  Grimsby,  Louth, 
Boston,  Spalding,  and  Lynn,  "selling  flints  and  lias  fossils  all  the 
way."  Thence  to  Yarmouth,  Norwich,  and  Ipswich,  and  intermediate 
places.  He  says  that  some  of  his  old  customers  in  these  and  inter- 
mediate places  were  glad  to  see  him  with  his  fresh  stores  of  antiquities, 
and  jokingly  and  laughingly  remarked  that  surely  he  must  make  them, 
"  Many  a  true  word,"  observed  Jack  to  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  "  is  said  in 
a  joke  ;  they  little  knew  they  had  hit  the  right  nail." 

In  1 86 1  "  Flint  Jack  "  again  went  to  London  and  sought  the  employ- 
ment of  Mr.  Tennant  in  the  Strand.  By  this  time  the  rumour  was 
abroad  among  the  London  antiquaries  that  Jack  was  the  fabricator  of 
the  flints  which  he  vended,  and  Mr.  Tennant  charged  him  with  the 
fraud  which  he  at  once  confessed.  The  geologist  was  more  surprised 
and  amused  than  angry  at  the  discovery,  and  proposed  to  Jack  that 
he  might  in  future  make  money  by  openly  exhibiting  his  skill  in  the 
manufacture  of  flint  weapons  at  meetings  of  the  Geological  and  other 
Societies,  at  which  he  would  introduce  him.  This  was  readily  agreed 
to  with  the  following  result  quoted  by  Llewellynn  Jewitt  from  the 
People* s  Magazine: 

**0n  the  6th  of  January,  1862,  a  considerable  gathering  of  geologists 
and  their  friends  took  place  at  the  rooms  in  Cavendish  Square,  in 
which  at  that  time  the  meeting  of  the  Geologists'  Association  was 
held,  under  the  presidency  of  Professor  Tennant.  Two  popular  sub- 
jects were  announced  for  the  evening's  consideration ;  the  one  being 
on  *Lime  and  Lime-stones,'  by  the  President;  the  other  on  *The 
Ancient  Flint  Implements  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  Modern  Fabrication 
of  similar  specimens,'  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Wiltshire,  the  Vice- 
President. 

"These  announcements  attracted  a  full  attendance  of  members, 
and  of  their  wives  and  daughters.  The  ladies  rapidly  filled  the  upper 
portion  of  the  lecture-room  nearest  the  platform ;  but  courteously  left 
the  foremost  row  of  seats  to  be  occupied  by  the  friends  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Committee.  It  soon  became  evident  that  it  was  to  be  a 
crowded  meeting,  and  as  the  back  seats  gradually  filled,  many  a 
wistful  glance  was  cast  at  those  reserved  seats  ;  yet  by  common  con- 
sent they  were  left  vacant.  Presently,  however,  an  individual  made 
his  way  through  the  crowd,  whose  strange  appearance  drew  all  eyes 
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towards  him,  and  whose  effrontery  in  advancing  to  the  foremost  seats, 
and  coolly  sitting  down  in  one  of  them,  was  greeted  by  a  suppressed 
titter  on  the  part  of  the  ladies.  He  was  a  weather-beaten  man  of 
about  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  he  came  in  dirty  tattered  clothes, 
and  heavy  navvy's  boots,  to  take  precedence  of  the  whole  assemblage : 
it  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  time  spent  in  waiting  for  the  Presi- 
dent's appearance  should  be  occupied  in  taking  an  inventory  of  his 
curious  costume  and  effects. 

"He  wore  a  dark  cloth  coat,  hanging  in  not  unpicturesque  rags 
about  the  elbows ;  it  was  buttoned  over  a  cotton  shirt  which  might 
once  have  been  white,  but  which  had  degenerated  to  a  yellow  brown. 
About  his  neck  was  a  fragment  of  a  blue  cotton  handkerchief;  his 
skin  was  of  a  gipsy  brown,  his  hair  hung  in  lank  black  locks  about  a 
forehead  and  face  that  were  not  altogether  unprepossessing,  except  for 
the  furtive  and  cunning  glances  which  he  occasionally  cast  around 
him  from  eyes  that  did  not  correspond  with  each  other  in  size  and 
expression.  His  corduroys,  which  were  in  a  sorry  condition,  had 
been  turned  up;  and  their  owner  had  evidently  travelled  through 
heavy  clay,  the  dried  remains  of  which  bedaubed  his  boots.  Alto- 
gether he  was  a  puzzling  object  to  the  ladies ;  he  had  not  the  robust 
health  or  the  cleanliness  of  a  railway  navvy ;  he  differed  from  all 
known  species  of  a  London  working  man ;  he  could  scarcely  be  an 
ordinary  beggar  *on  the  tramp,'  for  by  what  means  could  such  an 
individual  have  gained  admittance  to  a  lecture-room  in  Cavendish 
Square  ?  Yet  this  last  character  was  the  one  best  represented  by  the 
general  appearance  of  the  man,  who  carried  an  old  greasy  hat  in  one 
hand,  and  in  the  other  a  small  bundle  tied  up  in  a  dingy  red  cotton 
handkerchief.  The  most  amazing  part  was  the  comfortable  assurance 
with  which  he  took  his  seat,  unchallenged  by  any  of  the  officials,  and 
the  way  in  which  he  made  himself  at  home  by  depositing  on  the  floor, 
on  one  side  his  hat,  on  the  other  side  his  little  red  bundle,  and  then 
set  to  work  to  study  the  diagrams  and  specimens  which  were  displayed 
on  the  platform. 

"  At  lengtji  the  President,  Vice-President,  and  Committee  entered 
the  room,  and  the  business  of  the  evening  commenced.  Many  glances 
were  cast  at  the  stranger  by  the  members  of  the  Committee,  but  no 
one  seemed  astonished  or  annoyed  at  his  presence ;  and,  in  fact,  he 
was  allowed  to  retain  the  prominent  position  which  he  had  chosen  for 
himself.  He  listened  attentively  to  the  President's  lecture,  and  to  the 
discussion  which  followed ;  but  his  countenance  betrayed  a  keener 
interest  when  the  second  paper  of  the  evening,  that  on  Yorkshire 
Flint  Implements,  was  read.  And  here  the  mystery  of  the  stranger 
was  suddenly  revealed,  for  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  the  clever 
fabrications  of  modem  times,  by  which  these  ancient  flint  instruments 
were  successfully  copied,  the  Vice-President  stated  that  through  the 
efforts  of  Professor  Tennant  a  person  was  in  attendance  who,  with  the 
aid  of  only  a  small  piece  of  iron  rod,  bent  at  the  end,  would,  with 
remarkable  dexterity,  jwoduce  almost  any  form  of  flint  weapon 
desired.     He  then  desired  the  stranger  to  mount  the  platform,  and 
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the  man,  taking  up  his  hat  and  bundle,  seated  himself  in  a  conspicu- 
ous position,  and  prepared  to  exhibit  his  skill.  He  undid  the  knots 
of  his  red  handkerchief,  which  proved  to  be  full  of  fragments  of  flint 
He  turned  them  over,  and  selected  a  small  piece,  which  he  held 
sometimes  on  his  knee,  sometimes  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  gave 
it  a  few  careless  blows  with  what  looked  like  a  crooked  nail.  In  a 
few  minutes  he  had  produced  a  small  arrow-head,  which  he  handed 
to  a  gentleman  near,  and  went  on  fabricating  another,  with  a  facility 
and  rapidity  which  proved  long  practice.  Soon  a  crowd  had  collected 
round  the  forger,  while  his  fragments  of  flint  were  fast  converted  into 
different  varieties  of  arrow-heads,  and  exchanged  for  sixpences  among 
the  audience.  This  was  the  first  appearance  before  the  public,  in 
London,  of  the  celebrated  *  Flint  Jack.' "  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  Jack's  method  of  working  was  not  a  revival  of  a  lost  art,  but  a 
new  art  of  his  own,  for  the  ancient  artificer  of  flint  weapons  had  no 
iron  rod  for  a  tool. 

The  next  year — 1863 — Jack  again  visited  Salisbury,  but  his  fame 
as  a  forger  had  preceded  him,  and  he  did  very  little  business  until  the 
honorary  curator  of  the  Museum,  Mr.  Stevens,  gave  him  an  order  for 
a  complete  set  of  flints,  for  exhibition  as  Jack's  own  work,  and  not  as 
originals,  and  these  were  placed  in  the  Salisbury  Museum,  with  a 
photograph  and  brief  memoir  of  "  Flint  Jack,"  as  a  caution  to  col- 
lectors. 

"Since  that  time,"  wrote  Llewellynn  Jewitt  in  1867,  "Edward 
Simpson  has  been  wandering  about — his  occupation  gone — picking 
up  a  livelihood  as  best  he  can,  by  gathering  and  selling  fossils  and 
*  curiosities '  of  any  kind  that  came  in  his  way,  by  occasionally  making 
and  selling  a  flint  or  two,  or  a  stone  hammer,  or  a  seal,  or  by  begging. 
One  of  his  besetting  sins,  intemperance,  has,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
obtained  more  mastery  than  ever  over  him,  and  so  he  has  gone  on 
sinking  step  by  step  lower,  until  want  and  drunkenness  have  at  last 
tempted  him  to  commit  theft,  and  brought  him  within  the  pale  of 
the  law. 

"  Some  two  years  ago  he  called  upon  me  four  or  five  times,  in  a 
state  of  the  most  abject  poverty,  seeking  relief,  which,  of  course,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  he  got.  Since  that  time  I  have  not  seen  the  man, 
but  have  learned  from  various  quarters  that  he  has  been  asking  alms 
and  offering  examples  of  his  skill  for  sale  to  many  of  my  antiquarian 
friends. 

"  To  Edward  Simpson's  credit,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  repeat  what 
I  have  before  stated,  that  he  never  attempted  to  deceive  me  by  passing 
off"  his  own  work  as  genuine.  He  was  always  open  and  candid  with 
me,  and  all  the  specimens  of  his  skill  which  I  possess,  have  been  sold 
to  me  by  him  as  fabrications.  There  is  much  good  in  the  man — 
scamp  though  he  is — and  he  never  forgets  a  kindness.  He  has  made 
more  dupes  than  any  other  forger  of  antiquities  has  ever  done,  but 
antiquaries  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  opening  their  eyes  to 
deception,  and  for  showing  them  how  a  lost  art  may  be  restored. 
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"  Edward  Simpson — *  Flint  Jack/  if  my  readers  prefer  it — is  now, 
as  I  have  said,  confined  in  Bedford  Gaol  for  two  small  thefts,  com- 
mitted while  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  for  which — happily  for  him 
— he  was  sentenced  to  a  year's  imprisonment,  so  as  to  afford  him  a. 
chance  of  reformation.  He  was,  it  seems,  making  his  way  to  London, 
and  got  as  far  as  Northampton,  where  he  obtained  some  work  in 
collecting  fossils.  From  thence  he  wandered  on  to  Bedford,  where 
he  arrived  in  a  miserable  and  starving  condition,  and  utterly  pros- 
trated with  cold  and  want.  Here  he  met  with  kind  friends,  who  gave 
him  clothing  and  money  to  see  him  on  his  way,  but  the  temptation  to 
drink  was  too  strong  for  him,  and  he  gave  way,  and  then  committed 
theft. 

"His  time  will  *  be  up*  in  March  next,  and  I  close  this  notice  of 
this  truly  remarkable,  clever,  intelligent,  and  talented  wanderer,  by  an 
earnest  appeal  to  my  antiquarian  brethren,  and  to  geologists  and 
others,  to  do  something  for  him  against  his  time  of  liberation  comes. 
The  man  is  a  scamp,  no  doubt,  but  even  scamps  must  not  be  allowed 
to  perish  for  want  of  help.  He  has  duped  hundreds  of  people — 
cheated  them  with  their  eyes  open,  and  with  all  their  faculties  and 
their  experience  about  them — but  that  is  no  reason  why,  after  he  has 
been  made  the  *  plaything  of  an  hour '  at  London  scientific  meetings, 
to  amuse  and  to  instruct  learned  professors  and  their  wives  and 
daughters,  he  should  be  left  at  last  to  batde  with  the  world  late  in  life, 
and  to  be  turned  adrift  from  gaol  homeless,  houseless,  friendless  and 
penniless.  The  man  possesses  more  real  practical  antiquarian  know- 
ledge than  many  of  the  leading  antiquarian  writers  of  the  day ;  and 
he  is  a  good  geologist  and  paleontologist.  Is  it  meet,  then,  that  he 
should  be  allQwed  to  starve,  when  a  few  mites  from  those  whom  he 
may  have  duped,  but  whom,  at  all  events,  he  has  ultimately  benefitted 
by  his  open  disclosures,  and  by  his  indomitable  skill,  would  materially 
assist  him,  and  perhaps  turn  his  talents  into  a  better  and  an  honour- 
able channel  ? 

"  I  may  add  that  I  shall  most  gladly  take  charge  of  any  contribu- 
tions in  his  aid  which  may  be  forwarded,  and,  through  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Roberts,  the  Governor  of  Bedford  Goal,  hand  them  over  to  *  Flint 
Jack'  in  such  manner  and  under  such  arrangements  as  seem  most 
judicious.  I  hope  this  appeal  may  not  be  made  in  vain,  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  receiving  many  sums — small 
or  great — for  his  use. 

"Winster  Hall,  near  Matlock  Bath," 

In  his  Introduction  to  the  eighth  volume  of  The  Reliquary^  the 
Editor  says  :  "  Nine  years  ago,  when  I  first  projected  The  Reliquary^ 
I  announced  my  intention  of  making  it  '  not  only  a  serial  of  local 
interest,  but  one  which  shall  be  of  real  value  and  service  to  the  general 
historian,  the  archaeologist,  the  biographer,  the  genealogist,  the  artist, 
and  to  the  topographer,  and  to  men  of  science  and  letters  in  every 
walk  of  life ;  and  shall  at  the  same  time  afford  entertainment  and 
instruction  to  every  class  of  readers.'     I  took  Derbyshire,  for  many 
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cogent  reasons,  as  my  centre,  and  through  it  determined  upon  illus- 
trating as  far  as  might  be,  the  kingdom  at  large — I  considered  that 
county  to  be  in  fact  but  like  a  stone  thrown  into  the  water,  and  so  to 
become  at  once  the  centre  and  the  cause  of  constantly  increasing  and 
expanding  circles.  As  time  has  gone  on  those  circles  have^  year  by 
year  and  month  by  month,  been  increasing,  until  now  at  the  close  of 
my  eighth  volume,  I  find  them  touching  the  banks — the  very  confines 
of  the  kingdom — on  every  side,  and  embracing  within  their  radius 
every  county,  and  every  nook  and  corner  in  our  land.  Derbyshire 
was,  as  I  have  said,  the  original  groundwork  of  my  design,  but  as 
time  has  gone  on,  and  my  plans  have  become  more  and  more  developed, 
the  articles  have  illustrated  every  county  in  the  kingdom,  and  thus 
my  aim  ultimately  to  make  The  Reliquary  the  leading  Archaeological 
Journal  of  the  day,  has  been  to  a  large  and  satisfactory  extent  carried 
out ;  and  it  is  with  no  little  pride  and  satisfaction  that  I  point  to  the 
eight  volumes  now  completed,  as  evidence  of  the  faith  with  which  I 
have  kept  my  promises  in  the  past,  and  as  earnest  of  what  I  trust  in 
the  future  to  do. 

"  Since  the  completion  of  my  last  volume  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
— the  oldest  and  most  venerable  of  journals,  and  for  an  almost  in- 
credible time  the  only  antiquarian  magazine  in  existence — has  changed 
its  stately,  dignified,  and  courtly  dress  of  solid  and  substantial  reading, 
for  the  *  daub  and  tinsel '  of  fiction  and  sensation.  Sylvanus  Urban, 
that  delightful  mythic  personage,  whose  name  is  dear  to  every  historian 
and  every  antiquary,  has  ceased  to  exist  as  of  old,  and  has  become  but 
a  subordinate  of  the  lowest  order  where  once  he  ruled  supreme.  This 
lamentable  change — lamentable  in  every  way,  and  one  which  is 
deplored  by  no  one  more  than  by  myself — ^leaves  it  open  to  me  to 
make  The  Reliquary  even  more  general  still  in  its  objects,  and  in  the 
subjects  it  is  intended  to  embrace,  and  thus,  while  still  maintaining 
its  own  characteristics,  to  take  the  place  of  its  venerable  friend,  and 
to  engraft  his  best  features  upon  its  stock." 


■"^fe^r^ 
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CHAPTER   XXIII. 


'BALLADS  AND  SONGS  OF  DERBYSHIRE." — LLEWELLYNN  JEWITT  HAS 
A  MOST  AWFUL  DREAM. — "  THANK  GOD,  HERBERT  IS  SAFE." — 
HAPPINESS  AT  WINSTER  HALL. — HERBERT  SAILS  AGAIN. — BARROW- 
HUNTING  AND  BARROW-OPENING. — "GUISERS"  AND  "MUMMERS." — 
DELIGHTFUL  DRIVES. — LORD  DENMAN. — ANOTHER  MOST  AWFUL 
DREAM. — SAMUEL  CARTER  HALL  VISITS  WINSTER  HALL. — ALTON 
TOWERS. — HERBERT  HOME  AGAIN  ;  AND  OFF  AGAIN. — "  GOOD-BYE, 
OLD  YEAR  ! " — NEW  YEAR'S  PRAYER  FOR  HERBERT. — HEAVY  WORK 
WITH  A  LIGHT  HEAD. — A  LETTER  FROM  HERBERT,  AND  A  PRAYER 
FOR  HIM. — "a  service  OF  PLATE,  AND  A  DONKEY'S  BREAKFAST." 
— "on  FOOLS  IN  GENERAL,  AND  APRIL  FOOLS  IN  PARTICULAR." 
"ceramic  ART." 


|E  now  return  to  the  diary: 

"February  23rd,  1867. — Heard  from  Messrs.  Jos.  Heap 
and  Son  that  they  had  a  telegram,  dated  February  17th, 
Stating  that  the  *  Shackamaxon '  (my  dear  Herbert  on 
board)  had  arrived  out  at  Rangoon  at  that  date. 

"  March  8th.— My  Ballad  Book  (*Ballads  and  Songs  of  Derbyshire') 
out  at  last.     First  copy  sent  up  to-day. 

"April  5th. — Thank  God,  I  this  afternoon  had  a  letter  from  my 
dear  Herbert ;  written  at  Rangoon,  February  17th  and  24th.  He  got 
to  Rangoon  February  15th.  No  mail  out  till  26th.  Thank  God 
again  and  again  for  this  blessing. 

"August  nth. — I  had  a  most  awful  dream  at  ten  minutes  before 
five  this  morning.  I  dreamed  that  I  had  a  telegraphic  message  from 
my  dear  Herbert,  which  said — *  I  shall  not  return  at  all.  You  have 
had  so  much  trouble  with  me  already  that  I  think  it  best  to  end  it 
altogether,  and  I  shall.'  Here  I  awoke  with  a  most  awful  sensation, 
and  although  the  telegram  seemed  still  before  me,  I  read  no  more. 
Oh  God,  grant  that  it  may  be  but  a  dream,  and  bring  him  back  to  us 
soon^  in  happiness  and  safety. 

"August  t7th. — Telegraphic  message  from  Heap  and  Son  that  the 
*  Shackamaxon '  had  arrived  in  Liverpool  at  four  this  afternoon 
Message  here  at  6  30. 
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"August  1 8th. — Started  by  the  9  5  train  this  morning  from  Darley 
Dale  for  Liverpool,  to  meet  Herbert.  Found  the  ship  in  Queen's 
Dock — Herbert  just  left.  Found  him  at  Capt  Glover's.  Slept  at  the 
*  Saddle/  at  Liverpool.     Thank  God  Herbert  is  safe. 

"August  19th. — At  six  went  with  Herbert  to  his  ship.  At  nine  got 
him  leave  of  absence.  At  four  got  him  a  week's  leave,  and  got  his 
chest  from  the  ship  to  the  Exchange  Station. 

"August  20th. — ^At  10  20  left  the  Brunswick  Station  for  home,  and 
got  to  Darley  Dale  at  i  19.  Walked  home,  and  found  all  well." 
"  Home  "  is  now  Winster  Hall,  on  the  High  Peak  of  Derbyshire.  A 
delightful  and  delightfully  surrounded  new  home  to  the  young  sailor 
fresh  from  the  monotonous  sea.  "  In  the  afternoon  Herbert  and  the 
girls  had  a  walk,  and  in  the  evening  all  had  a  walk  to  the  Tor.'*  Of 
course  they  had.  The  scenery  and  the  walks  about  Winster  are  per- 
fectly lovely,  and  "  the  girls "  would  be  eager  to  show  their  returned 
sailor-brother  the  grand  August  scenes  of  the  new  home.  But  father, 
mother,  and  "  all "  must  go  up  with  him  to  "  the  Tor  "  in  the  evening, 
for  from  thence  is  the  best  view  to  be  obtained  of  pretty  Winster  Hall, 
made  so  happy  a  new  home  now  by  his  return.  The  same  evening  "  all 
went  to  Birchover  Rocks."  This  is  a  delightful  place,  close  to  the 
Hall,  of  which  I  have  most  happy  recollections,  and  have  already 
spoken.  There  were  great  rejoicings  and  excursions  and  visits  during 
that  happy  "  week's  leave,"  which  leave  was  extended,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  week — "  Heard  from  Mrs.  Watson  that  she  and  Capt.  Watson 
are  coming  to  see  us."  How  proud  the  young  sailor  would  be  to  have 
his  captain  at  his  father's  house  !  Then  on  the  28th  "  Mr.  Smedley 
sent  to  invite  us  to  Riber,  and  he  will  send  carriages  for  us."  And 
on  Sunday,  the  ist  September,  "  Mr.  Smedley  sent  two  carriages  for 
us  to  go  to  Riber,  but  we  did  not  go." 

"September  12th. — Rev.  Mr.  Milnes  and  I  walked  to  Blakelow, 
and  found  a  barrow^  which  I  must  make  arrangements  to  open. 

"September  14th. — Finished  writing  my  article  on  *City  Grants,' 
for  John  Camden  Hotten. 

"October  5th. — Herbert  sailed  in  the  * Shackamaxon '  at  five 
o'clock.  Watched  the  ship  from  the  Promenade  Pier  [New  Brighton]. 
Put  up  white  handkerchief,  which  they  signalled  in  return,  and  they 
cheered.     Watched  the  ship  out  of  sight. 

"October  6th. — ^This  morning  had  a  walk  to  Tranmere.  After 
dinner  went  to  Hoylake.  Walked  on  the  sands  to  Leasowe,  to  the 
spot  where  the  old  forest  existed.  Had  tea  at  the  Stanley  Hotel,  and 
returned  to  Birkenhead. 

"  October  7  th. — Letter  from  Herbert  by  the  pilot. 

"October  nth. — ^Writing  for  Hotten  on  *  Age  of  Trees'  all  day. 

"October  25th. — Went  to  Birchover  and  made  two  drawings  of 
the  old  family  seat  of  the  Eyres,  *  Rowtor  Hall,'  now  in  ruins  mostly, 
and  to  be  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  for  a  parsonage.  More  shame,  for 
it  might  be  repaired  and  restored. 
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"  October  26th. — Llewellynn,  Ted,  and  I  went  to  Birchover,  and 
on  to  Stanton  Moor,  barrow-hunting.  Made  sketches  of  the  Stone 
Circle,  the  *  Nine  Ladies.*  Saw  several  barrows,  most  of  which  have 
been  opened,  principally  by  Major  Rooke,  last  century.  I  shall  re- 
open some  of  them  at  least. 

**  October  28th. — Writing  for  InidUctual  Observer  all  day.  Writing 
for  Hotten  on  *  Love  Divinations  *  at  night. 

"November  ist. — Drawing  for  Intellectual  Observer, 

"November  nth. — Went  to  Lucas's.  In  the  afternoon  went  to 
continue  the  opening  of  a  barrow  on  Hallington  Hill  which  he  had 
begun. 

"November  12th. — Opened  a  barrow  in  Green's  field,  Hallington 
Moor.  Found  a  fine  secondary  interment  three  feet  from  the  surface 
in  contracted  position.  Found  some  very  good  flints.  The  skeleton 
lay  on  its  left  side,  head  to  the  north,  very  much  crushed  and  decayed. 
Continued  our  excavations  to  find  the  primary  interment  till  dusk, 
when  we  covered  up  the  skeleton  and  left. 

"November  13th. — On  arriving  at  the  barrow  this  morning  we 
found  that  Barnes,  Sir  William  Fitzherberfs  keeper,  had  been  there, 
dug  up  and  smashed  the  primary  interment,  and  thrown  out  the  bones. 
Continued  our  excavation  and  came  to  the  rest  of  the  primary  inter- 
ment— the  skull,  fortunately,  beautifully  perfect,  which  we  brought 
away.     Found  more  flints. 

December  25th. — My  twenty-ninth  Wedding  Day,  What  a  long 
time  to  look  back  upon  !    Sent  to  Herbert. 

"  December  26th. — This  evening  we  had  several  sets  of  children 
*  guising,'  />.,  dressed  up  in  all  sorts  of  queer  ways,  and  singing  one 
thing  or  other.  The  *  Hobby  Horse '  came  too.  Five  men — one  as 
a  devil,  one  as  a  woman,  one  as  an  old  woman  with  a  besom,  one  with 
the  Hobby  Horse,  and  one  as  something  or  other  else.  We  had  them 
in  the  kitchen  and  gave  them  money. 

"December  27th. — ^Troops  of  children  *guising'  again.  We  gave 
something  to  each  lot.  In  the  evening  the  Winster  *  Snap  Dragon ' 
and  *  Hobby  Horse '  conjoined  came  to  us — ten  men,  one  as  Snap 
Dragon,  two  with  Hobby  Horses,  two  devils,  etc.,  etc.  We  had  them 
in  the  kitchen  and  gave  them  money. 

"  December  28th. — This  evening  the  Wensley  *  Mummers '  came — 
nine — and  we  had  them  in  the  kitchen  and  gave  them  refreshments 
and  money.  They  played  *  Robin  Hood '  excellently  well,  and  sang 
afterwards  several  excellent  songs.  They  were  most  interesting.  Troops 
of  children  again. 

"December  30th. — This  evening  had  two  parties  of  *guisers'  in 
the  house.  The  first — five — were  so  dull  and  stupid  that  I  packed 
them  off  soon.  The  second  set — eleven — with  *  Snap  Dragon '  and 
two  *  Hobby  Horses  *  were  very  good,  and  sang  and  recited  well. 
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"  January  ist,  1868. — Betsy  and  I  went  to  Lucas's.  Mr.  Carrington 
there.  All  the  day  before  leaving  home  we  were  besieged  by  children 
coming  to  the  house,  saying  : 

*  I  wish  you  a  happy  New  Year, 
A  pocket  full  of  money 
And  a  cellar  full  of  beer,* 

and  then  expecting  some  halfpence.     Gave  to  all  that  came. 

"January  i6th. — Opened  a  barrow  in  Miss  Cresswell's  field  (tenant 
Mrs.  Witham)  above  Winster  Tor.  Found  a  few  fragments  of  bones ; 
much  charcoal ;  some  flint  chippings ;  an  iron  awl ;  an  iron  rivet ; 
and  some  decayed  wood,  etc. 

"February  4th. — This  morning  Mr.  Lucas,  Miss  Hewitt,  Mrs. 
Williams,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell,  of  Dublin,  came  to  spend  a  few 
days  with  us.  In  the  afternoon  we  all  went  to  Haddon  Hall  in  two 
carriages.     Lord  Denman  came  to  see  us  and  staid  an  hour  or  two. 

"  February  5th. — This  morning  we  took  our  friends  in  two  carriages 
to  Mr.  Smedley*s  establishment  at  Matlock  Bank ;  thence  to  Riber 
Castle ;  thence  by  Cromford  to  Matlock  Bath.  Lunched  at  Hodg- 
kinson's  Hotel ;  thence  home  at  seven  o'clock."     Delightful  drives  ! 

"  February  7th. — Ix)rd  and  Lady  Denman  came  to  see  us. 

"  February  8th. — ^This  morning  Betsy  and  I  went  with  Llewellynn 
to  the  Darley  Dale  Station  to  see  him  off  to  Denbigh  in  North  Wales, 
where  he  is  going  to  be  assistant  master  in  the  Denbigh  Grammar 
School,  with  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Roberts. 

"February  nth. — Betsy  and  I  went  to  Stony  Middleton  to  Lord 
Denman's,  spent  the  afternoon  and  dined  there. 

"  February  i6th. — A  letter  from  Heap's  of  Liverpool  to  say  that  the 
*  Shackamaxon '  had  been  telegraphed  to  them  as  arriving  safe  at 
Rangoon,  and  been  chartered  for  carrying  troops  to  the  Andaman 
Islands. 

"  February  23rd. — Last  night,  or  rather  very  early  this  morning — I 
fancy  about  two  o'clock — I  had  the  most  awful  and  most  wretched 
dream  I  can  recollect  ever  having.  I  had  been  dreaming  about  all 
sorts  of  things — ^very  pleasant — being  out  with  Betsy,  driving  a  new 
carriage  and  horse  that  I  had  bought,  etc,  and  was  then  dreaming 
we  were  waiting  somewhere  to  know  the  time  of  a  train  going,  when  a 
man  dressed  as  a  labourer,  or  perhaps  miner,  I  saw  come  running  up 
the  hill  towards  me  as  quickly  as  he  possibly  could,  with  a  little  folded 
paper  in  his  hand.  As  soon  as  he  got  nearly  up  to  me  he,  in  the 
utmost  hurry,  threw  the  paper  towards  me,  shouting  *  Here  ! '  The 
paper  fell  over  a  wall  I  was  near  to,  and  into  the  field  below.  A  lady 
(I  cannot  remember  who)  who  was  walking  in  the  field,  picked  it  up 
and  gave  it  to  me  over  the  wall,  and  I  opened  it,  saying  I  supposed 
it  was  the  railway  message,  and  they  must  hasten  to  get  ready.  When 
I  opened  it  I  found  it  was  a  kind  of  telegraphic  message,  as  I 
supposed-;— a  form  partly  engraved  or  lithographed  and  printed,  and 
.filled  up— from  Herbert.    The  first  few  words  seemed  to  me  a  message 
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that  he  was  all  right,  and  would  be  home  soon :  but — oh  how  I 
trembled  and  shook !  so  that  I  could  hardly  read  distinctly,  and  on 
looking  again  I  saw  *  will  never  return  homCy  and  *  buried  in  the  sea  J 
At  the  head  of  the  form  I  saw  filled  in  with  writing  the  name  of 
'George  Cooke,'  which  seemed  to  change  to  'Frederick  Cooke' — 
Mrs.  Horace  White's  brothers — George,  who  was  lost  at  sea,  and 
Frederick,  whom  I  know.  When  I  saw  the  words  *  buried  in  the  sea^' 
I  could  see  no  more.  I  trembled  awfully,  and  awoke  with  the  fright. 
But  the  dream  has  remained  firm  with  me  since,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  paper — the  ornamental  heading  and  the  lithographed  *  script,' 
with  the  writing  filled  in,  I  shall  never  forget.  Oh  God  !  I  pray  that 
it  may  be  but  a  dream,  and  that  it  is  not  so  with  my  dear,  dear 
Herbert.  Oh  God,  I  pray  Thee  through  Jesus  Christ  to  grant  that  he 
may  be  safe  and  happy,  and  that  he  may  soon  return  to  us  all  in 
happiness  and  safety. 

"  How  strange  to  dream  of  George  Cooke,  whom  I  never  knew, 
but  who  was  lost  at  sea.  Oh  God,  grant  that  Herbert  is  safe  and 
well,  and  may  soon  return  to  us  all  in  safety  and  happiness." 

The  intense  anxiety  which  he  and  his  equally  affectionate  wife 
suffered  for  months  after  this  terrible  dream  he  expressed  many  years 
later  when  writing  to  console  me  under  a  similar  anxious  sorrow,  saying : 
"You  have  our  full  hearts'  sympathy  with  you  in  your  trouble,  and 
our  prayers  that  all  may  end  well  and  be  for  the  best  in  every  way. 
We  know — no  one  more  acutely — what  it  is  to  have  a  darling  son 
away  at  sea,  and  what  the  heart-achings  and  anxieties  are  that  day 
and  night  were  ever  present  with  us,  and  we  can,  therefore,  very  fully 
feel  with  you  and  for  you  in  this  trial."  But  after  six  months  of  this 
suspense  they  had  relief  and  joy  at  last. 

We  now  return  to  the  diary  : 

"  June  13th. — Mr.  S.  C.  Hall  came  to  see  us  to  spend  a  day  or  two 

"June  14th. — S.  C.  Hall  at  our  house;  a  quiet  day. 

"June  15th. — This  morning  I,  Betsy,  S.  C.  Hall,  etc.,  went  to 
Alton  Towers — a  forty  miles  drive.  Called  at  Ashbourne,  also  at  May- 
field  Cottage.  Got  through  Alton  Towers  and  the  Gardens.  Hall 
went  to  Derby  for  London.     We  returned  home. 

"August  6th. — This  morning  I,  Betsy,  Lucas,  etc.,  etc.,  went  to 
Alton  Towers.  Betsy  and  I  staid  all  night  at  Alton  and  they  returned 
home.     At  Alton  Towers  all  day. 

"August  7th. — Up  early.  Sketched  Alton  Castle,  then  breakfasted. 
Then  went  to  Father  O'Connor,  then  to  Dr.  Fraser,  to  Foot  Hill,  and 
the  Church,  etc.,  then  to  the  Towers  again.  At  four  came  by  rail  to 
Rocester,  sketched  the  Cross,  then  to  Ashbourne,  so  to  Lucas's. 

"August  13th. — Sent  off  thirty-seven  folios  of  MS.  of  Alton  Towers 
to  the  Art  Journal. 

"  August  1 5th. — Writing  my  Swansea  and  Nantgarw  article  for  Art 
JoumaL 
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"  August  25th. — Had  a  letter  from  Herbert  to  say  he  was  coming 
up  the  river  at  Liverpool.  Also  a  telegram  from  Heap*s  to  say  the 
ship  had  arrived.  Started  to  Liverpool  by  two  o'clock  train ;  got  there 
at  five;  went  to  the  ship;  met  Captain  Watson  at  Waterloo  Dock 
Gates ;  got  on  board  before  Herbert  left ;  brought  him  to  the  Victoria 
Hotel.     Thank  God  he  is  safely  back  again  ! 

"August  26th. — Went  to  the  ship  at  eight  in  the  morning  with 
Herbert ;  at  ten  went  to  the  Eye  Infirmary,  Park  Road ;  then  to 
Lipman's — bought  him  a  splendid  suit  of  clothes.     At  the  ship  again 
'  in  the  afternoon. 

"August  27th. — Backwards  and  forwards  to  the  ship.  Got  Captain 
Watson  to  give  Herbert  leave  of  absence.  At  four  saw  Mr.  Joshua 
Heap  and  got  leave  for  Herbert  to  come  home  with  me  at  once.  He 
is  to  have  ten  days'  holiday. 

"September  22nd. — Betsy,  Herbert,  I,  and  Clara,  went  to  Liver- 
pool to  *  Shackamaxon,'  to  sail  on  Saturday.  Lllewellynn  joined  us 
from  Denbigh. 

"  September  26th. — Herbert  has  sailed  again  for  Rangoon.  God 
grant  that  we  may  soon  see  him  again. 

"October  22nd. — Went  to  Pinxton,  to  hunt  up  Pinxton  China, 
Took  William  Bemrose  with  me.  Lunched,  &c.,  at  the  Rectory,  with 
Rev.  C.  G.  Owen.     Rev.  R.  T.  Phillips,  curate,  went  about  with  us. 

"  October  23rd. — Committee  meetings  at  the  Museum  at  eleven  and 
1 1  45.  Got  away  at  three.  Committee  meeting  of  Rifle  Drill  Hall 
Committee  at  4  30.  From  there  Art  Sub-Committee  at  Dr.  Taylor's. 
Got  away  at  6  15.  Jumped  into  a  hansom  for  station,  and  came 
home. 

"  October  29th. — Lord  George  H.  Cavendish  at  our  house.  I  have 
promised  to  meet  him  at  Chatsworth,  to  look  over  some  old  docu- 
ments. 

"  October  30th. — Sent  off  Pinxton,  Brampton,  and  Ironstone  China 
articles  to  Art  Journal.     Thirty-nine  4to  pages. 

"November  nth. — Sent  off  MS.  of  the  Alton  Towers  Guide  Book, 
and  two  woodcuts  to  A.  and  C.  Black.     Ninety-nine  folios. 

"  November  14th. — Sent  off  MS.  of  Mayer  Museum  to  Art  Journal, 
Thirty-nine  closely  written  folios. 

"November  19th. — Lord  George  Cavendish  here. 

"December  31st. — Good-bye,  Old  Year! 

"January  ist,  1869. — Commenced  the  New  Year  by  going  to  Holy 
Communion  at  our  Winster  Church.     Administered  at  8  30. 

"  May  God  grant  that  the  New  Year  may  be  a  happy  and  joyous 
and  prosperous  one  to  us  all.  May  it  be  happy  to  Herbert ;  and  may 
God  grant  him  every  happiness  and  blessing,  guard  him  from  every 
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danger,  and  soon  bring  him  home  in  happiness  and  safety."  At  the 
close  of  the  day  he  records  "Troops  of  children  all  day  through  at 
our  door ;  they  come  saying : 

*  A  pocket  full  of  money 
And  a  cellar  full  of  beer, 
We  wish  you  a  Merry  Christinas 
And  a  Happy  New  Year.' 

And  then  expect  halfpence  to  be  given  to  them. 

"  At  two  I  and  Teddy  went  to  th^  schools  to  distribute  the  food  to 
the  poor  people.  We  had  sent  the  crier  round  to  fetch  them  in.  At 
home  all  the  evening,  after  a  very  busy  day. 

"January  6th." — Here  we  have  a  record  of  a  day's  work.  He 
received  visitors ;  spent  an  hour  drawing  ampullae  for  Ecroyd  Smith ; 
and  having  received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Riddell  in  the  morning — who 
was  editor  of  the  St,  James'  Magazine — asking  for  a  short  story  about 
St.  Valentine  for  the  February  issue,  he  set  to  work  at  it,  and  com- 
pleted it  before  retiring  to  rest  at  12  15  that  night.  It  extended  to 
fourteen  closely  written  quarto  folios.  Yet  he  complains  of  feeling 
very  unwell  all  that  day — "  my  right  eye  dreadfully  bloodshot  and 
painful,  and  my  head  light"  This  is  only  a  fair  sample  of  his  per- 
severance. 

"January  20th. — My  darling  Herbert's  birthday.  He  is  nineteen 
to-day.     May  God  grant  him  every  blessing. 

"January  22nd. — Thank  God  a  letter  from  Herbert  this  morning. 
Thank  God  he  was  well  and  happy  when  he  wrote.  His  letter  is 
dated  'Off  Trinidad,  Nov.  8th,  /68,'  and  he  says  *  There  is  a  barque 
ahead  which  if  they  can  come  up  to  they  shall  send  letters  by,  though 
she  is  not  homeward  bound.'  The  letter  was  posted  at  Port  Elizabeth, 
Cape  Colony,  December  9th;  was  at  Cape  Town  December  14th,  and 
got  to  Devonport  on  the  dear  boy's  birthday^  January  20th,  and  so  to 
London  and  Matlock  yesterday,  and  here  to-day.  He  says  in  it  *all 
is  going  on  gloriously  aboard,  in  fact  I  could  not  be  more  comfortable 
than  I  am.'  God  bless  the  dear  boy ;  the  letter  is  a  treasure  to  me 
and  is  a  perfect  Godsend.  God  grant  that  the  remainder  of  his 
voyage,  out  and  home,  may  be  a  happy  and  safe  one,  and  that  he 
may  soon,  very  soon,  return  to  us  in  happiness  and  safety. 

"January  23rd. — *Shackamaxon'  reported  as  'spoken'  in  this  day's 
Standard, 

"January  27th. — Sent  off  batch  of  letters  to  Herbert.  Drawing 
ampullae  for  Ecroyd  Smith  all  day.  Writing  *  Service  of  Plate  and  a 
Donkey's  Breakfast,'  in  the  evening.  This  I  have  been  writing  a  few 
minutes  at  a  time  for  some  little  time  past. 

"January  28th. — Sent  off  another  batch  of  letters  to  Herbert  to- 
day. Sent  off  article,  *  A  Service  of  Plate  and  a  Donkey's  Breakfast,' 
to  London  Society, 

"February  2nd. — Ralph  Rains  brought  me  a  pair  of  curious 
*  clippets,'  or  plates  for  boot  toes,  which  he  says  were  worn  by  Robin 
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Hood  !     Anyhow  they  are  very  curious  indeed."     These  are  now  in 
my  collection,  and  are  indeed  curious. 

"  February  3rd. — Received  new  edition  of  'Vicissitudes  of  Families,' 
in  two  vols.,  from  §ir  Bernard  Burke. 

"  February  4th. — Sent  off  letters  to  Herbert.     Finished  writing  my 

*  Three  Lifts,'  for  St,  fames'  Magazine  to-night. 

"  February  9th. — Shrove  Tuesday.  Pancakes  to  dinner,  of  course. 
Received  and  returned  final  revise  of  sheet  one  of  'History  of 
Plymouth.'  Writing  letters  and  odds  and  ends  of  things.  B^an  in 
the  evening  writing  an  article  on  'April  Fools' — probably  for  the 
St  /ames^  Magazine. 

"  February  loth. — Sent  off  packet  of  letters  to  Herbert 

"  February  1 2th. — Heard  from  Heap  and  Son  that  they  had  a 
telegram  announcing  the  arrival  of  the  *  Shackamaxon '  at  Rangoon, 
on  the  30th  January.  Thank  God  for  this.  Finished  writing  my 
article  *  On  Fools  in  General,  and  April  Fools  in  Particular.'  Thirty- 
four  folios  4to. 

"  February  16th. — Sent  off  to  Art  Journal  *  Castle  Howard '  paper. 
Llewellynn  sent  off  'copy'  of  his  'Year  of  Honeymoons'  to  London 
Society.     Sixty-three  4to  folios. 

"  February  1 7th. — I  b^an  writing  my  '  History  of  the  Ceramic  Art 
in  England.'  Wrote  part  of  the  '  Celtic  Pottery '  chapter.  Began  at 
seven,  finished  at  twelve  at  night"  But  he  had  been  preparing  the 
material  for  some  of  the  later  chapters  years  before  this.  He  cor- 
responded with  me  about  it  in  1867. 

"February  i8th. — Writing  all  day 'Ceramic  Art'  Finished  my 
chapter  on  *  Celtic  Pottery.'    Twenty  large  4to  folios. 

"February  19th. — Writing  'Ceramic  Art'  all  day  from  7  30  a.m.  to 
12  p.m.  Sixteen  and  a  half  hours.  Writing  the  'Roman  Pottery' 
chapter. 

" February  20th. — Writing  my  'Ceramic  Art'  all  day  through.  Writing 
the  *  Roman  Pottery '  chapter.  B^an  to-day  at  8  a.m.  Finished  the 
chapter  at  8  30  p.m.     Fifty-nine  large  4to  folios  in  two  days  ! ! 

"February  21st — I  began  my  'Anglo-Saxon'  chapter  for  the 
'Ceramic  Art'  this  evening. 

"February  22nd. — Finished  'Anglo-Saxon'  chapter  for  'Ceramic 
Art '  at  II  a.m.  Fifteen  large  4to  folios.  Arranging  other  portions  of 
the  'Ceramic  Art'  in  the  day.  Busy  with  the  'Worcester  China' 
chapter  for  'Ceramic  Art'  at  night,  from  7  to  12  30. 

"February   23rd. — Finished  the   'Worcester  China'  chapter  for 

♦  Ceramic  Art,'  and  completed  all  connected  with  that  book  that  it  is 

necessary  to  take  to  London.     Wrote  to  Miss  S to  say  if  all  be 

well  we  shall   be  at  her  house — Kinross  House,   Oakley  Square, 
Brompton,  London — on  Monday  next. 
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"  February  24th. — Wrote  and  sent  off  to  Art  Journal  notice  of  Sir 
John  Vanbrugh  for  *  Castle  Howard '  article.  Heard  from  Mrs.  Riddell 
\St,  fames'  Magazine],  She  will  gladly  have  the  paper  on  *  Fools.' 
*  Three  Lifts '  she  tells  me  is  in  type.  Heard  from  Wedgwood  Institute 
Committee  inviting  to  assist  at  the  opening,  and  to  lend  for  the 
Exhibition.  Wrote  back  *Yes.'  Heard  from  Mr.  Hewitt  begging  me 
to  come  up  to  March  5th  meeting  of  Archaeological  Institute.  Wrote 
back  *  Yes.'  Arranging  Reliquary  copy,  and  writing  notes  on  books 
at  night. 

"  February  26th. — Heard  from  S.  C.  Hall  that  they  are  fully  expect- 
ing me  on  Tuesday.  Heard  from  Mr.  Hewitt  begging  me  to  attend, 
take  part  in,  and  speak  at,  the  meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Institute 
on  Friday  next.  Wrote  back  that  I  would  be  there,  but  not  speak. 
Busy  writing  all  day. 

"  February  27th. — Writing  letters  and  attending  to  all  sorts  of  things 
all  day.  Heard  from  Thomas  Wright  begging  me  attend  the  meetings 
of  the  Ethnological  Society,  on  March  9th  and  23rd. 
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CHAPTER    XXIV. 


LLEWELLYNN  JEWITT'S  VISIT  TO  LONDON  IN  1869. — ^T  SAMUEL 
CARTER  hall's. — DANIEL  DOUGLAS  HOME  THE  SPIRITUALIST. — 
LETTER  FROM  THE  QUEEN  TO  S.  C.  HALL. — HIS  LETTER  TO  THE 
LORD  MAYOR  OF  LONDON. — DEATH  AND  OBITUARY  NOTICE  OF 
ORLANDO  JEWITT. — LETTERS  FROM  HERBERT. — HOME  AGAIN. — 
HIS  LAST  DEPARTURE. — S.  C.  HALL  AT  WINSTER. — LETTERS  FROM 
HERBERT. — "  THANK  GOD,  ALL  WELL  !  " — HARD  LABOUR. — JOSEPH 
MAYER.  —  THE     DUKE     OF     DEVONSHIRE. —  ENGLISH     LEGION     OF 

HONOUR. — THE    DIARY    NEGLECTED. CALM    BEFORE    THE    STORM. 

— THE  THUNDER  AND  THE  THUNDER-BOLT  AT  LAST. — HERBERT 
"buried  in  the  SEA,"  AND  YOUNG  LLEWELLYNN  IN  WINSTER 
CHURCHYARD. 

JARCH  I  St,  1869.— Left  Darley  Dale  Station  by  the  9  9 
train  this  morning  for  London.  Got  to  St.  Pancras 
soon  after  four.  Went  by  Underground  Railway  from 
there  to  Gloucester  Road,  Brompton.     Then  by  cab 

to  Miss  S 's.    Very  tired.     Betsy  and  Edwin  came 

up  to  London  with  me.     All  very  tired. 

"  March  2nd. — This  morning,  after  breakfast,  we  all  went  to  where 
Lucas  is  Stopping — 15,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand — and  took  him  with  us 
to  Orlando's ;  then  to  Mr.  Slack's ;  then  to  Spence's ;  then  back  to 
Norfolk  Street;   then   to  the  Alhambra,  to  see  the  transformation 

scene.     I^ft  him  there,  and  returned  to  Miss  S 's.     Arranged 

with  Mr.  Slack  to  write  for  The  Student  a  paper  on  Irish  Art — 
fibulae,  etc. — ^and  others  on  the  Andamanese,  and  on  antiquities 
named  in  my  *  Grave  Mounds.' 

"March  3rd. — Called  on  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.,  and  left  part  of 
MS.  of  my  *  Ceramic  Art '  with  them.  Called  on  Groombridge  and 
Sons  as  to  my  *  Grave-Mounds.'  Called  on  Mr.  Beeton,  at  the  Weekly 
Despatch  office.  Am  to  send  him  contributions.  Called  on  Mrs. 
Riddell,  St.  James'  Magazine,  Called  at  Bemrose's  as  to  my  *  Life 
of  Wedgwood.'  Then  by  cab  to  Hall's;  dined  at  ^vt\  staid  at  Hall's. 
Betsy  and  Ted  in  Capt.  Rintoul's  brougham  to  see  the  Queen.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Rochet  dined  at  Hall's. 

"  March  4th. — This  morning,  after  breakfast,  went  to  Hotten's,  and 
staid  a  long  time.  Then  to  Mortlock's,  in  Oxford  Street,  to  see  the 
specimens  of  Belleek  pottery.     Then  to  Miss  S 's.     Found  that 
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she  and  Betsy  and  Ted  were  just  off  in  the  brougham  for  a  drive  in 
the  park.  Drove  with  them  to  Hotten's.  Then  took  them  to 
Maclean's,  in  the  Haymarket,  to  see  a  private  view  of  pictures.  Then 
came  to  HalFs.  Dined  at  eight.  Colonel  Ratcliffe,  of  Birmingham, 
and  Mr.  Conder  there." 

And  now  for  some  days  the  calls  and  occupations  become  so 
numerous  that  there  is  not  even  time  for  their  daily  record.  There 
are  a  few  hurried  lead-pencil  marks,  such  as  "  Queen's  Lev^e."  "  To 
Hairs  to  dine  at  four."  "To  HalFs— Col.  Campbell,  Capt.  Grayson, 
Major  Dugson,  Chaffers,  Mack's,  etc."     "  Slept  at  Hall's."    Then— 

"March  loth. — ^Went  from  Hall's  this  morning,  to  two  or  three 

places  to  make  calls.     Then  met  Betsy,  Ted,  and  Miss  S at 

Burlington  Arcade  at  3  15.  Left  them  to  look  at  shops  while  Ted 
and  I  went  into  the  city.  Called  at  Sir  John  Lubbock's,  and  had  a 
chat  with  him.  Then  to  Billingsgate  Market  and  the  Tower.  Then 
to  the  Royal  Mint,  to  Mr.  Newton's,  to  a  pafty.     Played  cards,  etc., 

and  had  tea  and  supper.    Staid  till  twelve,  then  home  to  Miss  S 's 

in  a  cab. 

"March  nth.— To  Hall's,  for  letters,  after  breakfast.  Then  to 
Hotten's,  etc.     Got  ticket  from  Mrs.  Hall  for  four  stalls  at  German 

Reed's  entertainment,  and'  took  them  to   Miss  S .     Called  on 

Henry  Bemrose  in  the  Row.  At  four  started  to  dine  with  Mrs. 
Riddell,  at  St.  John's  Lodge,  Hanger  Lane,  Stamford  Hill.  Went  by 
train  to  Homsey  Station,  and  they  met  me  with  the  carriage.  Dined 
at  seven.  Had  music,  and  a  delightful  chat  with  Mrs.  Riddell  in  the 
conservatory.     A  delightful  evening. 

"March  12th. — Came  to  Hall's  after  breakfast.  Called  on  Murray, 
but  he  is  abroad.  Called  on  Hotten.  At  the  Jermyn  Street  Museum. 
Returned  to  Hall's  for  four  o'clock  dinner,  and  staid  all  the  evening 
and  night.     Had  spiritualism. 

"  March  1 3th. — Left  Hall's  soon  after  breakfast,  and  went  to  Miss 

S 's.     Betsy,  I,  Ted,  and  Miss  S drove  to  Piccadilly.     Then 

made  a  call  on  Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  St.  John's  Wood  Park  (Authoress 
of  East  Lynne).  Had  half-an-hour's  chat  with  her.  Drove  to  the 
Pantheon  and  left  them  there.  I  went  to  St.  Pancras  Station  to  meet 
Llewellynn.     Took  him  to  Miss  S 's.     Staid  there  all  night. 

"  March  14th. — In  the  morning  Llewellynn  and  Mr.  Newton  walked 
to  Kingston-on-Thames.     Llewellynn  and  I  dined  at  Hall's  at  3  30. 

"March  15th. — In  the  morning  all  went  to  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  In  the  afternoon  went  to  see  Llewellynn  off  from  Bishops- 
gate  Station.     Slept  at  Hall's. 

"  March  i6th. — South  Kensington  Museum  in  the  forenoon.  Dined 
at  Hall's  at  five  o'clock.  Saw  Daniel  Home,  who  has  just  returned 
to-day  from  Ireland.  He  came  to  meet  me,  and  I  spent  all  the  after- 
noon and  evening  with  him.  He  read  *Death  of  Montiore'  and  Poe's 
*  Raven '  to  me,  and  played  and  sang  for  me. 
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"  March  17th.— Went  to  HalPs  for  letters.  Then  Betsy,  Ted,  and 
I,  had  a  long  walk  shopping — Lowther  Arcade,  etc.     Took  them 

back  to  Miss  S ^s,  and  then  went  on  to  HalPs.     Dined  with  the 

Noviamagians  at  the  Trafalgar  Hotel,  Spring  Gardens.  Mr.  Hall  in 
the  chair.  There  were,  besides,  Sir  Francis  Graham  Moon,  Sir 
Thomas  Gabriel,  Dr.  Diamond,  Dr.  Doran,  Dr.  Stevenson,  Dr.  Walton, 
Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Moon,  Mr.  Lawrence,  F.S.A.,  Mr.  Bennock,  and  myself. 
Spent  a  glorious  evening."  Elsewhere  in  this  volume  will  have  been 
found  mention  of  this  Society  of  Noviamagians,  and  I  will  endeavour 
to  find  an  opportunity  to  say  something  explanatory  about  it  before 
the  work  is  closed. 

"March  i8th. — In  the  evening  I  took  Betsy,  Miss  S.  and  Miss 
Newton,  full  dress,  to  Westboume  Hall  to  hear  Daniel  Home  read. 
He  gave  a  reading  for  a  charitable  object  He  read  gloriously.  But 
very  small  attendance. 

"  March  19th. — ^Went  to  HalPs  for  my  letters,  and  staid  chatting 

for  some  time.     Thence  back  to  Miss  S *s  to  dinner.     In  the 

evening  Betsy  and  I,  full  dress,  went  to  Hall's  to  have  a  stance  with 
Daniel  Home.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall,  Betsy  and  I,  Rev.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Johns,  Mr.  Humphreys,  Mr.  Mountford,  and  Mr.  D.  Home,  were  the 
party."  While  I  am  quoting  from  the  diary  so  much  about  the 
hospitality  of  Samuel  Carter  Hall  so  long  ago,  it  is  curious  to  have 
before  me  a  hospitable  letter  from  him  to  myself  of  only  yesterday's 
date.     He  is  at  Brighton — but  the  brief  letter  will  speak  for  itself: 

"  32,  Bedford  Square,  Brighton,  7th  June,  1887. 
"  Dear  Friend, — Just  a  line  to  say  I  am,  thank  God,  very  well ; 
drinking  sea  breezes  in  Bath  chairs  ! 

"  My  house  in  Kensington  is  empty.  Come  and  stay  there,  and  see 
the  illuminations,  etc.,  etc.,  with  your  daughters.  There  are  two 
servants  in  the  house.  .  .  Ever  your  friend,  S.  C.  Hall."  The 
illuminations,  etc.,  refer  to  her  Majesty's  Jubilee. 

Two  days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  him  from  the  same  place, 
which,  as  it  is  really  of  general  interest  shall  become  one  of  the 
Pieces  of  Patchwork  of  this  volume  : 

"32,  Bedford  Square,  Brighton,  5th  June,  1887. 
"  Dear  friend,  Mr.  Goss. — Just  a  line  to  say  I  am  here — revived 
already  by  the  sea-breezes  of  Brighton.  And  quite  well,  thank  God. 
The  day  before  I  left  home — on  Friday,  I  received  two  letters  of 
which  I  send  you  the  copy  of  one  and  the  card  of  the  other.  I  send 
you  a  card  of  invitation  from  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  a  copy  of  my  reply 
to  it  It  was  a  very  gratifying  compliment.  The  other  more  so.  I 
sent  a  dozen  or  so  of  my  poem  *  Victoria '  to  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby, 
but  I  sent  no  letter — merely  addressed  them  to  him  *for  distribution.* 
I  expected  neither  notice  nor  letter.  You  will  guess  my  gratification 
at  receiving  from  him  the  enclosed.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  in  my  life 
received  so  intense  an  enjoyment.  For  the  present,  farewell.  I  pray 
God  to  bless  you  all.     Amen  !     Your  faithful  friend,  S.  C.  Hall." 
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It  will  please  our  good  Queen  if  this  should  ever  come  under  her 
notice,  to  learn  that  she  has  given  such  pleasure  to  this  venerable 
gentleman  in  his  eighty-eighth  year.  He  has  often  before  had  messages 
from  her  Majesty,  and  much  intercourse  with  the  good  Prince  Consort ; 
and  his  extra  delight  now  at  receiving  the  Queen's  thanks  for  his  loyal 
poem,  is  in  the  feeling  that  his  very  last  effort,  thus  far,  at  poetic  com- 
position— ^written  only  a  few  days  ago,  is  good  enough  to  meet  royal 
approval.  It  is  the  triumphant  feeling  that  there  is  still  some  work 
and  usefulness  left  in  him  that  is  his  "  intense  enjoyment."  Here  is 
the  copy  of  his  reply  to  the  Lord  Mayor's  invitation  : 

"  My  Lord, — I  very  fully  appreciate  the  honour  and  happiness  you 
have  given  me  by  inviting  me  to  a  dinner  at  the  Mansion  House  on 
the  1 8th  June ;  which  I  much  regret  I  am  unable  to  accept. 

"  My  Lord,  I  am  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  my  age ;  my  work  is 
done,  or  very  nearly  so  ;  the  remainder  of  my  career  must  be  rest. 

"Your  Lordship's  invitation  will  most  probably  be  the  last  with 
which  I  shall  be  honoured ;  but  I  have  been  very  often  the  guest  of 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London ;  and  I  recall  now  to  memory  the  fact 
that  on  one  9th  November,  I  took  to  the  Guildhall  the  happy  news 
that  a  Prince  of  Wales  was,  as  I  was  passing  Buckingham  Palace,  bom 
to  the  Queen  of  England. 

"  My  Lord,  I  lament  that  I  cannot  once  again  enjoy  the  happiness 
your  gracious  invitation  offers  me  the  means  of  enjoying. 

"  I  pray  God  to  bless  the  great  and  loyal  city  over  which  your 
Lordship  so  worthily  presides. 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  be  your  Lordship's  faithful  servant, 

"S.  C.  Hall." 

We  now  resume  the  quotations  from  Llewellynn  Jewitt's  diary.  The 
party  at  S.  C.  Hall's  to  meet  the  famous  Daniel  Home,  was  the  finish 
of  Llewellynn  Jewitt's  London  doings  for  that  time. 

"  March  20th. — Left  at  10  20  for  St.  Pancras  Station.  Started  by 
express  train  at  1 1  30.  Went  on  to  Woodley  Junction  by  express. 
Back  to  Darley  by  ordinary  evening  train.  Found  all  well  at  home. 
Very  tired. 

"March  21st — Sunday.  At  home  all  day.  Too  tired  to  go  to 
church. 

"  March  22nd. — Busy  writing  all  day,  getting  through  accumulations 

of  work.      M at  O married  to  young  G .      Time  she 

was ! 

"  March  25th. — Had  a  letter  from  my  darling  Herbert^  written  at 
Rangoon,  February  1st.  Thank  God  all  well  with  him  then.  He 
writes  in  capital  spirits. 

"  March  30th. — Heard  from  Herbert ;  a  second  letter  from  Rangoon. 
He  writes  in  excellent  spirits.     Thank  God  for  His  blessings  on  him. 

"  April  2nd.— Sent  off  to  S.  C.  Hall  by  registered  packet,  MS.  of 
my  article  *  A  private  Stance  and  what  I  saw  and  heard  there.' 
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"April  7th. — Heard  from  Maxwell.  Too  late  for  May  Belgravta^ 
but  begging  me  to  send  up  something  at  any  time.  Heard  from 
Slack  that  the  *  Stone  Circles  *  shall  go  in  the  May  Student,  Heard 
from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  Wrote  him  a  long  letter  back  and 
sent  him  my  *  Wedgwood.'  Wrote  him  also  as  to  Hardwick  Hall  for 
Art  Joumat, 

"April  8th.— Wrote  to  Sir  Roundell  Palmer,  Sir  Robt.  Collie 
(Attorney-General),  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  Planch^ 
Smith,  Wright,  Halliwell,  Dr.  Bosworth,  Sir  Gardiner  Wilkinson." 

On  the  30th  May,  1869,  Orlando  Jewitt  died,  and  I  quote  the 
following  from  the  obituary  notice  which  appeared  in  the  Art  Journal : 

"Thomas  Orlando  Sheldon  Jewitt.  This  admirable  engraver, 
whose  works  have  for  more  than  half  a  century  been  so  familiar  to  the 
world,  and  whose  signature  of  *  O.  Jewitt '  has  been  well  known  for  so 
long  a  time,  died  at  his  residence,  Clifton  Villas,  Camden  Square, 
London,  on  the  30th  May,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age.     .     .     . 

"Mr.  Orlando  Jewitt  was  entirely  a  self-taught  engraver.  In  his 
earliest  boyish  days  he  evinced  considerable  taste  and  skill  in  drawing ; 
a  taste  in  which  he  was,  fortunately,  much  encouraged  by  his  father, 
himself  an  amateur  artist  of  no  mean  skill,  and  a  man  of  faultless 
taste,  and  who  himself  attempted  wood-engraving  along  with  his  other 
accomplishments.  Sixty  years  ago  [written  in  1869]  wood-engraving 
was,  with  the  exception  of  those  produced  by  Bewick  and  some  of  his 
pupils,  an  art  but  little  practised,  and  that  little  without  much  artistic 
success.  While  quite  a  boy  he  attempted  this  art,  with  such  tools  as 
he  could  get  made,  and  with  such  materials  as  his  own  resources  could 
supply,  studying  the  art  entirely  from  prints,  and  using  his  own  inven- 
tive genius,  and  the  aid  of  his  talented  father,  to  produce  such  effects 
as  he  desired  ;  for  he  never  in  his  early  life  saw  an  engraver  at  work, 
and  never  received  the  smallest  instruction  from  anyone.  Many  of 
his  early  wood-cuts  were  engraved  upon  pieces  of  pear-tree  wood, 
apple-tree  wood,  and  some  even  upon  holly,  being  the  closest  grained 
woods  he  could  get  until  he  procured  box-wood.  In  18 15,  when  only 
in  his  sixteenth  year,  he  illustrated  with  many  wood-engravings  his 
eldest  brother's — himself  only  a  youth  of  twenty — *  Wanderings  of 
Memory,'  which  was  published  in  that  year.  These  illustrations, 
which  would  now  be  considered  extremely  rude,  evinced  considerable 
skill  as  being  the  productions  of  a  mere  boy,  and  of  one  who  had 
picked  up  the  art  in  so  unaided  a  manner ;  and  from  this  time  forward 
he  continued  to  devote  himself  untiringly  and  assiduously  to  the  art ; 
practising  also,  as  did  his  father,  etching  on  copper  and  aqua-tint 
engraving. 

"  Fifty-two  years  ago  his  father,  Mr.  A.  Jewitt,  who  had  previously 
published  several  topographical  works,  projected  and  published  the 
Northern  Star^  or  Yorkshire  Magazine^  a  monthly  magazine,  devoted 
to  the  arts,  biography,  topography,  literature,  antiquities,  etc,  of  York- 
shire and  the  adjoining  counties,  and  this  was  mainly  illustrated  by 
him  (O.  Jewitt,  then  in  his  eighteenth  year),  both  with  etchings,  aqua- 
tints, and  wood-engravings.     Having  determined  upon  making  the 
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art  his  profession,  and  being  repeatedly  asked  to  undertake  illustrations 
for  various  works,  etc.,  he  from  this  time  forward  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  wood-engraving,  in  which  he  ultimately  became  not  only  a 
proficient  himself,  but  taught  four  of  his  younger  brothers,  besides 
other  pupils,  among  whom  was  Professor  P.  H.  Delamotte,  of  King's 
College. 

"In  1818  the  family  removed  from  Yorkshire,  where  they  were  then 
residing,  to  Duffield,  near  Derby;  and  here  the  young  artist  continued 
his  profession,  gradually  extending  his  connections,  and  working  his 
way  up  to  fame,  being  sought  after  far  and  near  to  illustrate  topo- 
graphical and  other  works.  Here  it  was  that  the  connection,  which 
has  lasted  till  his  death,  between  himself  and  Mr.  Parker,  the  archi- 
tectural publisher,  of  Oxford,  commenced,  and  here  it  was  that  the 
illustrations  for  the  *  Memorials  of  Oxford,'  the  first  editions  of  the 

*  Glossary  of  Architecture,'  the  *  Domestic  Architecture  of  England,' 
etc.,  etc.,  works  by  which  the  names  of  J.  H.  Parker  and  O.  Jewitt 
will  be  long  known — were  executed.  In  1838  Mr.  Jewitt  removed  to 
Oxford,  settling  at  Headington,  near  that  city,  it  being  deemed  more 
convenient  for  his  professional  labours  that  he  should  be  near  to  the 
firm  with  which  he  had  become  so  closely  connected.  Here  he 
remained  several  years,  and  ultimately  removed  to  London,  where  he 
resided  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

"  As  architectural  engraver  and  draughtsman,  Mr.  O.  Jewitt  had  for 
many  years  stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession — a  position  to  which 
he  was  fully  entitled  by  the  fidelity,  the  beauty,  and  the  delicacy  of 
detail  of  his  work.  It  were  needless  to  attempt  to  enumerate  the 
immense  number  of  works  which  he  wholly  or  partially  illustrated. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  many  architectural  and  antiquarian 
works  published  by  Mr.  Parker  owe  a  fair  share  of  their  fame  to  the 
part  he  took,  not  only  in  their  artistic,  but  in  their  literary  preparation ; 
and  that  among  the  others  of  his  most  successful  works  may  be 
named  Murray's  *  Cathedrals,'  Scott's  *  Memorials  of  Westminster 
Abbey,'  Mr.  Street's  works  on  Venice  and  Spain,  and  numberless 
others,  published  by  various  firms.  The  engravings  he  executed  for 
some  of  the  earlier  numbers  of  the  Building  News  are  really  fine :  in 
delicacy  and  solidity  of  work  they  rival  steel-plate  work.  Two  of 
them  we  have  framed  and  hanging  before  us  as  we  write;  one  of 
them  is  *  The  Grand  Entrance  to  the  Inner  Court  of  Burleigh  House, 
Northamptonshire ; '  the  other  *  A  Tomb  in  the  Monastery  of  Farral, 
Segovia.'  Mr.  O.  Jewitt  was  an  active  member  of  the  Oxford  Architec- 
tural, and  of  other  Societies ;  and  was  a  member  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute,  to  whose  journal  he  contributed  some  papers.  He  also 
contributed  occasionally  to  other  publications. 

"Mr.  Jewitt  was  an  accomplished  naturalist,  an  enthusiastic 
botanist,  and  a  dear  lover  of  nature.     His  illustrations  to  Harvey's 

*  Seaweeds,'  to  Bentham's  *  British  Flora,'  and  to  Reeve's  *  Land  and 
Fresh-water  Mollusks,'  are  sufficient  to  show  that  he  was  as  much  at 
home  in  all  the  details  of  natural  history  as  he  was  in  those  of  archi- 
tecture.    In  the  latter  of  these  works  almost  all  the  slugs  and  snails 
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were  captured  by  himself,  and  drawn  by  him  from  the  specimens 
themselves.  He  had  during  his  life  made  large  entomological  and 
botanical  collections.  He  was  a  man  of  the  most  retiring  and 
exemplary  habits,  and  his  loss  will  be  much  felt" 

Such  praise  as  is  accorded  in  this  notice  in  the  columns  of  the 
Art  Journal — whose  own  illustrations  were  so  excellent — ^yielding  to 
Orlando  Jewitt  the  proud  position  of  "  head  of  his  profession,"  is  praise 
indeed.  And  this  notice  becomes  additionally  interesting  when  we 
remember  that  "Tour  in  Derbyshire"  of  his  boyhood,  which  he 
described  with  so  much  freshness  in  his  father's  Northern  Star^  in 
which  he  evinced  his  taste  for  botany  by  naming  the  flora  of  the 
mountains,  and  in  illustrating  which  magazine  he  left  a  respectable 
evidence  of  his  early  power  as  a  draughtsman  and  engraver. 

When  Orlando  Jewitt  was  struck  down  with  his  fatal  illness  he  had 
been  working  at  the  engravings  for  that  fine  volume  "  Rome  and  the 
Campagna,"  by  Robert  Bum,  M.A.*  Probably  the  last  finished 
engraving  from  his  hand  was  "  M.  Aurelius  on  Horseback,"  in  that 
book,  in  which  no  sign  of  age  or  failing  power  can  be  detected.  We 
now  return  to  the  diary,  which  has  been  neglected  for  months,  until 
at  last  there  is  heart-stirring  news  to  record : 

"  July  5th. — Telegram  from  Heap's  this  evening  that  the  *  Shacka- 
maxon '  would  arrive  to-night  Thank  God  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  for  it ! 

"July  6th. — Started  at  seven  this  morning  for  Liverpool;  walked 
to  Rowsley.  Went  to  the  Victoria;  then  to  Heap's.  Ship  in  the 
river;  won't  come  into  dock  till  Thursday.  Went  to  Theodore's. 
Took  a  steamer  and  went  to  the  *  Shackamaxon,'  and  brought  Herbert 
on  shore. 

"July  7th. — In  Liverpool  at  Mrs.  Glover's,  Theodore's,  etc. 

"July  8th. — Herbert  and  I  went  on  board  the  *  Shackamaxon '  at 
eight  this  morning.  Staid  till  one  o'clock,  till  she  was  in  dock.  I 
brought  Herbert  back  with  me.  Left  Liverpool  at  5  20  for  home. 
Got  home  about  nine. 

"August  nth. — Had  a  telegram  from  Herbert  that  he  expects  to 

sail  to-morrow.     Betsy,  I,  and  Laura  S went  to  Liverpool  by  the 

last  train  in  the  evening.  Got  to  Liverpool  at  half-past  eleven  at 
night.  Took  cab  to  Herbert's  lodgings.  Found  Lizzie  only  [Herbert's 
eldest  sister].  Herbert  gone  to  the  Victoria  to  meet  us.  Drove  to 
the  Victoria  and  staid  there,  leaving  Laura  with  Lizzie.  Kept  Herbert 
all  night  at  the  Victoria." 

The  interest  in  every  word  relating  to  the  dearly  beloved  bright 
sailor-boy  increases  now.  They,  mercifully  for  them,  know  it  not; 
but  I  now  let  the  reader  into  the  terrible  secret  that  these  prayerful, 
trustful,  thankful  parents  will  see  their  darling  boy  no  more  on  earth 
after  this  leave-taking. 

*  Cambridge :  Deighton,  Bell  and  Co.     London :  George  Bell  and  Sons,  1876. 
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"August  1 2th. — Went  to  Herbert's  lodgings.  Got  his  chest  on 
board  ship  as  she  was  going  out  of  dock,  and  brought  hira  away  with 
us  again.  Bought  some  of  Herbert's  necessaries.  At  night  I  took 
them  all. to  the  Prince  of  Wales'  Theatre  to  see  Loveday's  Opera 
Company  play  *  Fra  Diavolo.' 

"August  13th. — After  breakfast  went  to  Herbert's  lodgings.  Brought 
them  all  away,  luggage  too,  to  the  Victoria,  where  we  all  staid. 
Bought  rest  of  Herbert's  things.  At  night  had  private  sitting-room, 
and  sang  and  played.     Herbert  sang. 

"  August  14th. — ^This  morning,  at  nine  o'clock,  we  went  on  board 
the  *  Shackamaxon.'  We  staid  on  board  (they  were  taking  in  a  cargo 
of  1,150  tons  of  salt)  all  the  day,  till  nearly  five  o'clock,  when  we  took 
leave  of  Herbert,  and  came  ashore.  The  ship  is  expected  to  sail  at 
nine  to-night 

"August  15th. — Betsy  and  I  went  to  St  George's  Landing  Stage, 
where  we  met  the  girls.  Found  the  *  Shackamaxon '  had  not  sailed. 
She  lies  still  in  the  river  where  we  left  her  last  evening.  We  left  the 
Victoria  at  four ;  had  a  cab  to  Brunswick  Station.  *  Shackamaxon ' 
lies  just  opposite  the  station ;  ran  down  to  dock  wall  to  look  at  her, 
and  wave  handkerchiefs.  Sun  shining  splendidly,  and  all  beautiful 
and  calm  about  the  ship.     God  grant  it  may  continue  so ! 

"  Herbert  sailed  at  eleven  to-night.  God  grant  him  a  safe  and 
speedy  voyage  ! " 

This  prayer  for  his  darling  sailor-boy — so  earnest  and  so  oft-repeated 
by  this  devout,  trustful  Christian,  whose  faith  in  the  mercy  and  wisdom 
of  Divine  Providence  no  calamity  could  shake,  although  his  true  and 
deep  religion  was  so  utterly  unparaded  to  the  world  as  to  be  only 
discoverable  in  the  beautiful  uprightness  of  his  life,  and  in  his  untiring 
acts  of  goodness — this  his  prayer  was  not  to  be  answered.  Yet  there 
is  no  foreshadow  in  his  mind  of  the  dire  calamity  impending,  and  he 
has  ceased  to  remember  with  trembling  that  awful  dream  of  ''^buried 
in  the  seaJ^ 

"  September  1 8th. — S.  C.  Hall  came  to  spend  a  few  days  with  us. 

"September  20th. — This  morning  had  a  waggonette  and  pair. 
Betsy,  I,  Flony,  and  Hall,  went  to  Hardwick  Hall.  Mr.  Cottingham 
and  his  brother.  Rev.  H.  Cottingham,  of  Heath,  met  us  there.  Spent 
the  day  and  lunched  there. 

"September  21st — Kept  the  waggonette  and  pair,  and  I,  Hall, 
Lizzie,  and  Ted,  went  to  Haddon  Hall,  Bakewell,  Sleigh's,  Mr. 
McConnell's,  and  home  again  at  six." 

This  "  home  again  at  six  "  explains  why  the  hostess  was  not  one  of 
the  party,  although  she  always  enjoyed  these  never-to-be-forgotten 
joyous  drives  contrived  by  her  husband.  She  would  stay  at  home  to 
superintend  and  ensure  the  successful  preparation  of  the  evening 
dinner. 

"September  22nd. — This  morning  I,  Hall,  and  Betsy,  went  by 
9  9  train  to  Derby.     At  the  Station  found  Lord  Scarsdale's  carriage 
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waiting  for  us.     We  went  to  Keddleston  and  lunched  and  spent  the 
day  with  Lord  S<5arsdale,  who  came  back  with  us  to  Derby. 

"September  23rd. — Went  to  Melbourne  Hall.  Hall  went  to 
London  from  Derby. 

"October  13th.— Sent  a  letter  to  Herbert,  No.  i. 

"October  27th. — Sent  a  letter,  No,  2,  to  Herbert,  and  book-post 
packet.  No,  j, 

"  November  4th. — Sent  a  letter.  No,  4^  to  Herbert. 

"November  24th. — My  birthday.  Good  gracious,  bom  in  18 16,  I 
am  now  53  ! !  Little  Beatrice  gave  me  a  pretty  card.  Teddy  and 
Curly  had  clubbed  together  to  buy  me  a  pretty  blue  neck-tie.  Florry 
sent  me  a  pretty  lamp-shade  she  had  made,  and  had  drawn  on  it 
Egyptian  idols,  skulls,  etc.,  etc.  Miss  Eginton  sent  me  a  beautiful 
purse,  Laura  wrote  me  a  very  nice  letter.  Quite  in  luck's  way  ! ! 
Sent  a  letter.  No,  5,  to  Herbert  to-day. 

"  December  9th. — Sent  to  Herbert,  Nos,  8  and  g, 

"December  13th. — Letters  from  Herbert,  dated  October  7th  and 
October  14th,  Lat.  36  South,  Long.  22  West.  Thank  God,  all  well ! 
Letters  sent  by  bark  to  Cape  Town,  and  posted  there  November  4th. 

"  December  15th. — Sent  to  Herbert,  Nos,  10,  11  and  12, 

"  December  30th. — Sent  letter  and  newspaper  packet  to  Herbert, 
Nos,  I  J  and  14, 

"  January  20th,  1870.  —Herbert's  birthday — twenty  years  old  !  Sent 
to  Herbert  letter  No,  77."  A  letter  glowing  with  fatherly  love  and 
hope,  we  may  be  sure. 

As  evidences  of  his  rapid  industry  we  have  the  following  successive 
entries  all  within  a  few  days  after  this  : 

"  Sent  off  '  Grave  Mound '  revises,  four  sheets.  Reliquary  proofs 
and  copy. 

"  Sent  off  *  Plymouth '  revise  of  F.  2,  and  copy  for  two  sheets. 

"  Sent  off  corrected  copy  of  *  Black's  Guide,'  to  Black's. 

"  Sent  off  Reliquary  proofs  for  correction. 

"  Sent  off  to  Mr.  Hall  MS.  of  *  Arundel  Castle '  for  Art  Journal 

"  Sent  off  revise  of  *  Grave  Mounds.' 

"Sent  off  revise  of  sheet  seventeen  of  *  Grave  Mounds,'and  three  wood- 
cuts— Lindenschimdt's  skeleton,  and  two  Anglo-Saxon  horse-shoes. 

"  Received  and  returned  proof  of  chap.  2,  *  Mayer  Museum,'  Art 
Journal, 

"  Sent  blocks  *  Wakefield  Seal' and  *NormanDoor-way '  to  Mr.  Banks. 

"  Sent  drawing,  *  Mayer,  No.  4 '  to  Mr.  Utting. 

"  Sent  parcel  of  sixteen  wood-cuts  for  *  Mayer  Museum '  to  Virtues.' 

"  February  5th. — Letter  from  Herbert,  dated  at  Chittagong,  Christ- 
mas-day.    Thank  God  for  it.     Herbert  in  capital  spirits. 
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"Received  and  returned  final  revises  of  four  sheets  of  *  Grave 
Mounds.' 

"  Sent  off  review  of  Wright's  *  Womankind '  to  the  editor  of  Nature, 

"  Sent  off  copy  of  index  of  *  Grave  Mounds.' 

"  Sent  off  to  St.  James's  copy  of  *  Woman's  Worth.' 

"  Sent  off  to  Art  Journal  copy  of  review  of  Henderson's  *  Folk 
Lore.'"  The  general  reader  must  understand  that  "copy"  here 
means  by  no  means  "  a  copy."     It  means  original  manuscript. 

"  Sent  a  block,  coat  of  arms,  to  Mr.  Banks. 

"  Sent  off  parcel  of  drawings  to  Reynolds. 

"  Received  and  returned  final  revise  of  last  two  sheets  of  *  Grave 
Mounds.' 

"Received  and  returned  'Ancient  British  Women,'  for  English- 
woman's Domestic  Magazine ^ 

On  the  19th  January,  1886,  at  the  age  of  93,  died  Joseph  Mayer, 
F.S.A.,  one  of  Llewellynn  Jewitt's  old  friends,  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  April  number  of  7%e  Reliquary  is  devoted  to  the  record  of  his  acts. 
As  this  is  the  number  of  The  Reliquary  which  contains  the  obituary 
notice  of  his  beloved  wife,  Llewellynn  Jewitt  had  little  to  do  with 
that  article,  and  it  includes  none  of  his  personal  recollections  of  the 
great  benefactor  of  Liverpool,  and  of  Bebington,  in  Cheshire.  To 
him  in  1870  Llewellynn  Jewitt  dedicated  his  "Grave  Mounds  and 
their  Contents,"  in  these  words  : 

"  To  my  old  and  much-esteemed  friend,  Joseph  Mayer,  Esq.,  Fellow 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London ;  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Northern  Antiquaries  of  Copenhagen  ;  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society ;  Member  of  the  Societies  of  Antiquaries  of  France,  Normandy, 
the  Morini,  etc.,  etc. ;  one  of  the  most  ardent  and  zealous  of  Archseo- 
logists,  and  most  kindly  of  men ;  the  princely  donor  to  the  public  of 
the  finest  and  most  extensive  Museum  of  Antiquities  ever  collected 
together  by  a  single  individual ;  I,  with  true  pleasure.  Dedicate  this 
Volume. — Llewellynn  Jewitt." 

The  diary  continues : 

"  February  14th. — Two  letters  from  Herbert— on^  for  Welley 
[Llewellynn],  the  other  for  Florence." 

Whenever  he  records  the  receipt  of  letters  from  Herbert,  it  is  in  a 
larger  and  heavier  hand  than  the  ordinary  entries. 

"  Sent  off  to  Student  article  on  *  Bronze  Celts.' 

"  Sent  off  make-up  sheet  one  of  Reliquary. 

"  Sent  off  *  Plymouth '  revises,  proofs  and  batch  of  copy  to  1,620. 

"February  i8th. — Ted  and  I  went  to  Derby.  Attended  a  meeting 
of  the  Exhibition  Committee  at  the  Drill  Hall  at  two.  Duke  of 
Devonshire  there.  He  tells  me  he  shall  see  Gladstone  in  about  a 
week,  and  will  then  give  him  the  second  memorial,  and  again  recom- 
mend it  to  him." 
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This  ** second  memorial"  to  be  presented  by  the  Duke  to  the 
Premier  was  an  endeavour  to  get  Llewellynn  Jewitt's  name  placed  on 
the  Civil  List,  an  honour  desired  by  most  literary  men,  as  a  royal 
recognition  of  their  labours,  and  better  deserved  by  none  than  by  the 
Duke's  friend  and  neighbour  of  Winster  Hall.  But  although  recom- 
mended by  several  Dukes,  and  many  great  men,  who  knew  Llewellynn 
Jewitt  and  his  deserts,  the  Premier  never  attended  to  it.  Llewellynn 
Jewitt  told  me  that  Mr.  Gladstone  once,  when  out  of  office,  promised 
that  when  next  in  office  he  would  give  the  matter  his  attention. 
Perhaps  he  gave  the  matter  his  attention,  but  Llewellynn  Jewitt  did  not 
get  the  pension  when  Mr.  Gladstone  returned  to  the  Premiership.  Of 
course  he  had  the  right  to  follow  his  own  judgment,  and  not  other 
people*s,  in  advising  her  Majesty.  It  was  not  until  1885  that  the 
honour  was  conferred,  and  then  it  was  by  Lord  Salisbury's  and  Lord 
Iddesleigh's  advice.  Yet  it  is  thus  that  Roach  Smith  writes  of 
Llewellynn  Jewitt  and  the  Radical  Statesman,  in  his  "Retrospections:" 

"  While  Mr.  Jewitt  has  done  so  much  to  promote  education,  he  has 
not  neglected  the  physical  necessities  of  those  to  whom  science  and 
literature  are  almost  denied;  but  who  by  their  manual  labour  con- 
tribute so  much  to  sustain  those  blessings.  While  residing  at  Winster 
Hall,  from  1867  to  1880,  it  was  by  his  consideration  and  perseverance 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Winster  procured  a  supply  of  pure  water 
brought  from  a  considerable  distance.  On  the  opening  of  the  public 
taps  at  a  banquet  over  which  Mr.  Jewitt  presided,  it  was  happily  said 
that  *  the  work  itself  was  one  worthy  of  a  whole  life,  if  the  only  good 
done  during  all  that  life ;  but  with  him  it  was  only  one  of  a  series  of 
good  works,  in  which  he  was  always  delighted  to  take  part.'  Our 
statesmen  have  not  seen  their  way  to  establish  for  England  what 
would  be  equivalent  to  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  France  for  men  who 
have  advanced  the  well-being  and  mental  culture  of  their  fellow-men 
by  a  life's  devotion  ;  and  the  reasons  advanced  for  this  are  not  credit- 
able to  those  who  have  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  country's 
government.  If  to  any  statesman  of  the  present  time,  Mr.  Gladstone 
may  be  looked  to  as  the  founder  of  such  an  Order."  Had  Mr.  Glad- 
stone carried  into  effect  this  wise  hint,  it  would  have  been  one  of  the 
most  harmless  and  most  honourable  acts  of  his  long  life. 

Thus  nearly  every  day  the  diary  records  "Sent  off"  MS.  or 
drawings : 

"February  21st. — Wrote  and  sent  off  chapter  of  'Ancient  British 
Women  for  E.  D,  M,  to  Mr.  Beeton. 

"  Sent  off  blocks  to  Mr.  Banks. 

"Sent  off  revise  of  *Hist.  Plymouth.' 

"  Sent  off  make-up  sheets  one  and  two  Reliquary, 

"  Sent  off  two  drawings  to  Reynolds. 

"  Received  and  returned  final  revise  of  sheet  one  of  Reliquary^  and 
first  revise  of  sheet  two. 

"  Sent  off  parcel  of  wood-cuts  to  Mr.  Banks. 
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"  Sent  off  proof  and  wood-cuts  for  Student, 

**  Received  and  returned  sheet  of  *  Plymouth/ 

"Sent  off  corrected  proof  of  'Arundel  Castle'  to  Art  Journal. 

"Sent  off  three  blocks  of  Celts  for  Student, 

"  Arranged  to  do  for  Mr.  Keene  a  new  edition  of  my  *  Guide  to 
Derby.' 

"Sent  off  MS.  of  *  Guide  to  Derby.' 

"  Parcel  of  thirty-six  wood-cuts  to  Daffome,  for  Art  Journal. 

"  Three  wood-cuts  by  post  for  *  Grave  Mounds.' " 

At  last  here  is  a  holiday ;  but  doubtless  he  made  hard  work  of  it. 
"Went  to  Lx)rd  Scarsdale's  for  the  day,  and  he  drove  me  on  to 
Derby."  I  am  dotting  down  these  records  of  industry  while  searching 
the  diary  for  more  about  Herbert.  But  suddenly  the  diary  becomes 
almost  neglected.  There  is  nothing  about  Herbert,  and  little  about 
anything  else.  On  March  24th  he  writes  "Mr.  James  Arkwright 
here."  Then  all  is  blank  again,  actually  all  through  April.  Has  he 
had  ominous  dreams  again  during  this  momentous  month?  There 
are  two  or  three  hurried,  uninteresting  notes  in  the  beginning  of  May, 
then  all  is  blank  again.  A  lightning  flash,  terrible,  has  struck  some- 
where— concerning  him  much — but  its  thunder  has  not  yet  rolled 
over  his  head.     Has  he  a  presentiment  of  its  coming  ? 

It  comes  at  last ! — the  dreadful  overwhelming  tidings — the  thunder 
and  the  thunder-bolt  too,  striking  the  heart  and  brain  of  each  of  those 
loving  ones  at  Winster  Hall ! 

On  the  28th  April,  four  days  after  the  "Shackamaxon'*  had  rounded 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  her  return  from  India,  Herbert  Jewitt 
was  doing  first  officer's  duty,  when  he  observed  that  there  was  some 
hitch  overhead  in  the  management  of  the  foreyard :  he  ascended  to 
ascertain  what  was  amiss,  and  in  a  few  minutes  fell  thence  head- 
foremost on  to  the  deck.  The  concussion  rendered  him  insensible, 
in  which  condition  he  remained  a  few  hours  and  then  died.  The 
next  day  he  was  ^^ buried  in  the  sea^^  and  his  loving  father's  awful 
dream  was  at  length  accomplished.  It  is  not  possible  to  describe,  nor, 
happily,  to  conceive  the  mental  agony  of  the  family  at  Winster  Hall 
when  the  dreadful  tidings  reached  them.  When  Llewellynn  Jewitt 
read  the  terrible  news  his  mind  seemed  to  become  suddenly  dazed, 
and  for  a  considerable  time  he  was  quite  bereft  of  all  power  of  speech, 
while  the  anguish  depicted  in  his  countenance  was  terrible  to  behold. 
His  poor  dear  wife  too — such  a  loving  mother ! — was  struck  with  a 
dire  amazement  and  bitter  sorrow,  most  pitiable.  So  it  was  with  all 
the  circle. 

It  was  as  though  this  loving  family  in  the  happy  journey  of  life 
"  were  suddenly  confronted  with  a  hurricane,  which  in  its  fury  rends  a 
strong  heavy  limb  from  some  tree,  and  hurls  it  against  them,  wound- 
ing each  sorely  in  the  breast  and  head  as  it  dashes  them  to  the  earth, 
stunned  and  bleeding.  The  manly  father  and  husband,  although 
perhaps  most  hurt  of  all,  rises  first ;  and — although  so  bruised  and 
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bleeding — ^thinks  only  of  help  to  the  prostrate  dear  ones  around  him  ; 
especially  his  beloved  wife,  whom  he  tries  to  sustain  with  tender 
loving  comfort.  Meantime  his  own  anguish  is  inexpressible.  Yet 
with  him  it  is  the  fiery  trial  which  ennobles  and  purifies. 

His  anguish  was  like  that  of  David,  when  the  latter  exclaimed, 
"  O  my  son  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son  Absalom !  would  God  I  had 
died  for  thee,  O  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son ! "  And  thus  he  might 
have  mourned :  "  Why  are  you  snatched  from  me  thus  ?  I  have 
prayed  constantly  with  all  the  ardour  of  my  soul,  through  Jesus 
Christ  and  for  His  sake,  that  God  would  preserve  you  to  us  and 
restore  you  to  us  in  happiness  and  safety.  What  have  I  done  that 
this  great  calamity  should  fall  upon  me  ?  Oh  God,  why  am  I  thus 
forsaken  by  Thee  ?  I  who  never  ceased  thanking  and  praising  Thee 
for  Thy  preservation  of  my  dear  son  Herbert,  and  have  never  failed 
humbly  to  entreat  Thee  on  his  behalf — my  dear,  dear  son,  in  whose 
stead  I  would  so  willingly  have  died  ! "  Was  this  the  temper  of  his 
afflicted  mind?  No;  not  in  this  complaint  against  Divine  Providence. 
But  this  was  its  temper  and  triumph  in  its  fierce  fiery  trial,  addressing 
his  wife  as  soon  as  he  had  power  of  utterance : 

"My  darling,  have  courage.  This  great  trial  is  God's  own  Will, 
and  God^s  own  Wisdom  too.  It  is  hard,  very  hard,  to  bear;  but 
whatever  God  permits  to  happen  to  those  who  faithfully  trust  in  Him, 
and  who  do  their  best,  is  best^  and  for  the  best^  although  we  cannot 
see  it  now,  nor  understand  it"  Then  nature  would  prevail,  and  his 
speech  would  fail,  and  he  would  feel  himself  short  of  that  consolation 
he  was  trying  to  impart  to  the  dear  partner  of  his  sorrow.  But  he 
would  rouse  again,  and  say  :  "  I^t  us  submit  to  His  Will,  darling,  and 
still  humbly  trust  in  His  goodness  and  mercy.  Dear,  dear  Herbert 
was  a  good  lad»  and  his  God  has  taken  him  to  Himself  at  the  time 
which  He  in  His  Wisdom  knew  to  be  the  best.  It  is  very,  very  hard 
for  both  of  us,  but  let  us  submit  with  perfect  resignation  to  His  Will." 

One  of  the  effects  of  this  great  shock  was  the  change  of  the  colour 
of  the  hair  of  the  stricken  mother,  suddenly,  from  brown  to  white ; 
the  original  colour  returning  in  the  course  of  time. 

On  the  memorial  card  of  Herbert's  death,  his  father  speaks  of  him 
as  **  one  of  earth's  brightest  treasures^' 

It  is  ver}'  touching  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  his  diary  after  his 
knowledge  of  this  terrible  loss.  It  is  all  perfectly  blank  to  the  very 
end,  reminding  one  of  his  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  his  mother,  of  which 
he  wrote  in  his  diary  ten  years  after  her  death,  when  referring  to  the 
sorrowful  event :  "  But  why  should  I  recall  these  thoughts  to  write 
them  ?  They  occur  to  my  mind  constantly,  but  they  shall  not  be 
written."  So  likewise  he  declined  to  exhibit  in  his  diary  his  heart  so 
sadly  bleeding  for  his  dear  son  Herbert.  Nor  is  there  a  word  about 
his  next  great  sorrow,  so  soon  to  be  endured. 

Only  a  few  months  after  their  knowledge  of  this  terrible  bereavement, 
young  Llewellynn  came  home  unwell,  and  in  spite  of  the  constant 
undivided  daily  attention  of  a  skilful  physician  and  most  loving  care, 
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he  also  died.  And  all  over  again  there  was  the  submissive  anguish, 
nobly  borne  without  a  murmur  against  Heaven  ;  the  assiduous  care  to 
comfort  his  heart-broken  wife ;  and  the  same  unfaltering  argument 
that  "It  is  hard,  very  very  hard  to  bear ;  but  whatever  God  permits 
to  happen  to  those  who  faithfully  trust  in  Him,  and  do  their  best, 
is  des/y  and  /or  the  desf — ^although  we  cannot  see  it  now,  nor  under- 
stand it."  Herbert  died  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  Llewellynn  towards 
the  close  of  his  twenty-third  year.  On  the  memorial  card  of  the 
latter  his  father  inscribed :  "  One  of  the  best  of  sons  and  most  brilliant 
of  intellects."  One  monument  in  Winster  Churchyard  commemorates 
the  two  deaths.  These  losses  stamped  deep  lines  on  the  manly 
countenance  of  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  which  gave  him  ever  after  the  ex- 
pression of  a  man  who  had  endured  great  sorrow.  But  it  was  a 
sorrow,  as  I  have  said,  that  further  ennobled  his  already  noble  nature. 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 


LLEWELLYNN  JEWITT  CAUSES  A  SUPPLY  OF  PURE  WATER  TO  BE 
BROUGHT  TO  WINSTER,  WHICH  IT  HAD  LACKED  FOR  MORE  THAN 
A  THOUSAND  YEARS. — PUBLIC  REJOICINGS  THEREAT. — SPEECH  OF 
LORD  GEORGE  CAVENDISH  'J'HEREON. — LETTER  FROM  THE  DUKE 
OF  RUTLAND. — MEMORIES  OF  DEPARTED  FRIENDS  IN  THE  THIR- 
TEENTH  AND    FOURTEENTH   VOLUMES   OF   "THE   RELIQUARY." 


G^^//^  JilNSTER  is  situate  on  the  Carboniferous-limestone,  which 
Vi/fb^  I'J  abounds  with  veins  of  galena  or  lead  ore,  and  its 
natural  supply  of  water  is  both  scarce  and  unwhole- 
some. This  caused  no  inconvenience  at  the  Hall,  for 
that  residence  happened  to  have  a  good  and  wholesome 
well  all  to  itself.  Under  the  circumstances  few  men  would  have  felt 
called  upon  to  attempt  to  remedy  such  an  outside  natural  evil  as  this, 
which  Winster  had  endured  for  considerably  more  than  a  thousand 
years,  for  it  was  Winster  as  long  ago  as  that.  But  Llewellynn  Jewitt 
was  no  sooner  impressed  with  the  public  evil  than  he  set  about  to 
remedy  it.  There  was  good  wholesome  water  in  abundance  three 
miles  away,  on  the  Millstone-grit,  whence  the  villagers  sometimes 
fetched  the  delicious  fluid  in  carts,  and  Llewellynn  Jewitt  determined 
that  they  should  have  it  in  the  future  without  fetching,  and  without 
stint,  and  without  water-rate,  for  ever.  He  formed  an  influential  com- 
mittee, and  suggested  to  them  his  plans.  Subscriptions  were  raised. 
He  himself  liberally  contributed  to  the  fund.  Mrs.  Brittlebank,  of 
Oddo,  generously  gave  ^^250,  which  I  believe  she  subsequently 
increased  to  ^^300.  The  Dukes  of  Devonshire  and  Rutland,  with 
whom  Llewellynn  Jewitt  was  somewhat  of  a  favourite,  also  con- 
tributed; and  the  latter  nobleman,  as  well  as  W.  P.  Thomhill,  of 
Stanton,  placed  the  Millstone-grit  watershed  of  their  estates  at  the 
disposal  of  the  committee.  The  result  was  that  on  Thursday,  the 
2 1  St  December,  1871,  eight  public  fountains,  or  taps,  were  opened  at 
Winster,  amidst  great  pomp  and  rejoicing,  the  delicious  water  having 
been  carried  through  three  miles  of  piping,  in  unfailing  supply,  from 
Stanton.  And  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  and  beneficent 
scheme  of  Llewellynn  Jewitt  was  not  due  only  to  money  subscribed. 
There  were  strong  miners  in  W'inster,  too  poor  to  give  money,  and 
the  benefactor  proposed  that  they  should  share  the  good  work  by 
giving  a  limited  period  of  free  labour  in  laying  down  the  pipes ;  and 
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many  names  appear  in  the  subscription  list  as  giving  from  one  to  six 
days  of  labour  each,  and  from  the  farmers  were  contributions  of 
team  work  to  the  value  of  from  one  pound  to  f\\Q  pounds  each.  The 
accomplishment  of  such  a  work  alone,  so  utterly  disinterested,  if  it 
had  been  the  only  good  work  of  his  life,  entitles  the  name  of 
Llewellynn  Jewitt  to  the  lasting  love  of  his  fellow-creatures.  On  the 
30th  December,  1871,  the  Derbyshire  Times  gave  a  report  in  two 
columns  of  close  print  of  the  rejoicings  at  Winster  on  the  21st,  from 
which  I  quote  the  following : 

"We  heartily  congratulate  all  who  have  taken  part  in  this  good 
work,  and  especially  Mr.  Jewitt,  upon  the  realisation  of  an  idea  that 
at  first  sight  seemed  hemmed  in  by  difficulty.  The  town  of  Winster 
may  well  look  back  with  pride  upon  the  21st  December,  1871,  as  a 
day  distinguished  by  one  of  those  victories  which  are  more  glorious 
than  the  conquests  of  the  battle-field.  The  moral,  social,  and  sanitary 
effects  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  pure  water  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
The  town  was  gaily  decorated  for  the  occasion  of  the  inaugural  cere- 
mony. Flags  waved  from  every  house,  and  garlands  were  suspended 
at  different  intervals  along  the  streets.  The  bells  of  the  Parish 
Church  rang  out  a  merry  peal,  and  the  inhabitants  testified  in  every 
way  their  pleasure  at  the  event  about  to  be  consummated.  The  Church 
was  beautifully  decorated  for  Christmas  by  the  Misses  Jewitt,  and  the 
village  choir  mustered  in  strong  force.  At  12  30  a  service  was  con- 
ducted, etc.,  etc.  .  .  .  The  company  then  walked  in  procession 
to  the  first  tap,  which,  like  the  others,  was  beautifully  decorated  with 
evergreens,  etc.,  and  here  Lord  George  Cavendish  pressed  the  spring 
tap  and  allowed  the  water  to  stream  away  for  a  short  time,  after  which 
he  declared  it  free  to  the  people  of  Winster  for  ever.  The  same  cere- 
mony was  repeated  at  each  of  the  other  taps,  three  taps  being  declared 
open  by  Lord  George  Cavendish,  three  by  Lady  George  Cavendish, 
and  two  by  Captain  Arkwright,  M.P." 

A  public  luncheon  followed,  at  which  Llewellynn  Jewitt  was  chair- 
man, and  after  which  many  good  speeches  were  made  by  the  county 
magnates.  The  chairman's  speeches  were  very  happy  and  brilliant, 
and  so  were  two  or  three  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  Lord  George 
Cavendish.  In  one  of  them,  in  proposing  the  health  of  the  chairman, 
his  Lordship  said:  "Mr.  Jewitt  is  a  gentleman  well  known,  not 
only  to  us,  but  to  all  Derbyshire,  and  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  for  his  literary  attainments.  The  position  which 
he  holds  as  an  antiquarian  is  congenial  with  his  residence,  for  no 
country  is  richer  than  the  High  Peak  in  monuments  and  relics  of  the 
olden  time.  It  has  been  his  pleasure  to  unite  with  the  late  Mr. 
Bateman  in  researches  into  the  barrows  and  other  antiquities,  and 
to  describe  them  in  beautiful  and  glowing  language.  We  are  all 
under  an  obligation  to  Mr.  Jewitt  for  this,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Winster  are  also  under  an  especial  debt  of  gratitude  to  him  for  his 
exertions  in  the  matter  of  the  water  supply." 

I  have  said  that  Llewellynn  Jewitt  was  somewhat  of  a  favourite 
with  the  Dukes  of  Devonshire  and  Rutland.     So  he  was  with  the  then 
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Duke  of  Portland,  and  many  other  British  noblemen.  The  Duke  of 
Rutland  who  sasisted  him  in  his  water-supply  feat  was  the  sixth  Duke. 
But  Llewellynn  Jewitt  was  no  less  a  favourite  with  the  preceding 
Duke,  and  I  will  give  here,  although  out  of  sequence  of  date,  a  letter 
from  that  nobleman  to  him  while  he  resided  in  Derby,  which  will 
need  no  apology  for  insertion,  as  it  is  interesting  : 

"Belvoir  Castle,  April  29th,  1856. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  am  so  unwell  myself  that  I  can  the  better  feel  for 

others  under  similar  circumstances.     But  whether  I  get  well  myself  or 

not,  I  shall  equally  rejoice  to  learn  that  you  are  enabled  to  bear  the 

labours  of  your  useful  avocation  without  injury  to  your  health. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  that  the  sad  event  which  has  occurred  at 
Brook  Hill  Hall  has  made  such  a  change  as  you  allude  to.  I  have 
not  heard  from  any  of  the  family  since  our  poor  friend  died. 

"  I  thank  you  much  for  the  printed  accompaniment  of  your  letter 
of  25th  inst.,  with  the  interesting  comments  upon  the  work  of  Robert 
Bloom  field. 

"  The  severity  of  my  long-continued  cough  has  so  affected  my  eyes 
that  I  am  obliged  to  save  them  from  all  work  not  absolutely  necessary. 
But  my  public  situation  requires  so  much  reading  and  writing,  that  I 
daily  do  more  than  is  prudent  in  the  use  of  them.  For  how  much 
kind  feeling  towards  me  shall  I  not  have  to  thank  you,  contained  in 
your  most  interesting  letter  bearing  date  February  6th  ! !  The  narra- 
tive of  your  journey  to  Windsor  Castle,  and  of  the  impressions  called 
into  your  mind  from  all  you  saw  there,  especially  challenged  my 
attention.  You  will  be  surprised  that  I  have  not  seen  the  Crystal 
Palace,  but  I  have  never  had  a  sufficient  flow  of  healthy  feeling  since 
its  erection  to  take  me  thither.  Your  Journal  of  three  days  has  been 
exceedingly  interesting  to  me — and  still  more  than  that,  the  remarks 
you  make  upon  the  changes  and  chances  of  your  early  life,  set  my 
thoughts  in  a  whirl  of  action.  Exists  there  a  man  who  would  desire 
to  live  again  his  early  life,  without  power  to  alter  and  amend  ? 

"  I  hope  that  progress  has  been  made  towards  placing  you  in 
possession  of  the  diagrams,  etc.,  which  are  destined  to  assist  the  opera- 
tions of  your  able  and  ever  active  mind. 

"  I  promised  the  worthy  Mayor  of  Derby  that  I  would  contribute 
towards  it  ^^15.  I  have  accompanied  this  letter  by  a  draft  for  that 
sum,  in  the  belief  that  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  pass  it  on  to  the 
Mayor. 

"I  have  been  fortunate  in  discovering  among  many  papers  the 
*  Lines  on  the  Duchess'  Portrait,'  to  which  your  letter  of  the  25th  inst. 
refers,  and  it  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  be  of  such  trifling  service 
to  you. 

"I  have  a  warning  that  I  had  better  lay  down  my  pen — but 
previous  thereto,  I  wish  to  add  that  I  remain,  dear  Sir,  your  very 
faithful  friend, — Rutland." 
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It  was  this  same  Duke  who  so  courteously  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
William  Jerdan,  F.S.A.,  etc.,  to  edit  for  the  Camden  Society's  volume 
called  "  Rutland  Papers,"  all  those  original  documents  illustrative  of 
the  courts  and  times  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.  On  the  20th 
of  January  succeeding  the  date  of  the  above  letter,  this  Duke  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  who  was  also,  as  I  have  said,  Llewellynn 
Jewitfs  good  friend.  From  this  sixth  Duke  Llewellynn  Jewitt  received 
duplicate  keys  of  Haddon  Hall,  admitting  him  to  every  part  of  that 
splendid  and  interesting  structure  at  all  times.  And  supremely  happy 
times  have  I  spent  there  again  and  again  with  him  and  his  family, 
when  we  have  driven  over  from  Winster  or  Duffield  on  a  lovely 
summer  day.  Fancy  the  charm  of  wandering  about  that  grand  old 
palace  with  such  a  guide  as  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  in  person  !  And  when 
we  were  wearied  with  that  sort  of  enjoyment — satiated  with  the  mental 
feast — he  would  send  for  the  hampers  from  the  carriage,  and  spread 
out  upon  that  charming  terrace  with  its  beautiful  balustrade,  beneath 
the  broad  shadow  of  the  ancient  trees,  a  luncheon  truly  princely.  He 
was  himself  remarkably  abstemious,  but  a  most  bountiful  and  happy 
host — most  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  guests.  Although  he  never 
indulged  in  annual  holidays,  and  never  had  any  season  of  rest,  he 
was  ever  scheming  grand  outings  for  his  guests  by  road  and  by  rail. 
To  his  guests  they  were  delightful  holidays,  but  he  always  made  them 
seasons  of  work  for  himself,  and  became  completely  tired  out  in 
ministering  to  his  friends  and  searching  out  and  elucidating  the 
antiquities  or  beauties  of  the  places  visited,  and  in  making  notes  for 
future  articles. 

The  reference  made  by  Lord  George  Cavendish  to  Llewellynn 
Jewitt's  work  among  the  barrows  of  the  High  Peak,  brings  to  my  mind 
pleasant  recollections  of  days  spent  with  him  at  that  work  later  on. 

We  now  come  to  the  date  of  the  completion  of  the  thirteenth 
volume  of  The  Reliquary^  in  the  Introduction  of  which  Llewellynn 
Jewitt  writes  : 

"When  I  first  started  The  Reliquary\  now  fourteen  years  ago,  I 
knew  it  would  be  uphill  work — and  uphill  work  I  have  found  it.  I 
started  it,  however,  with  a  determination  to  carry  it  on,  and  I  have 
done  so  ;  and  I  look  back  with  excusable  pride  to  the  row  of  goodly 
volumes  which  have  been  produced,  and  feel  that  a  good  work  has 
been  done,  and  still  is  doing,  in  thus  putting  on  record  so  vast  a  mass 
of  useful  and  valuable  information;  and  I  feel  thankful  that  it  has 
been  my  lot  to  have  secured  the  confidence  of  so  many,  and  such 
gifted,  writers  as  have  contributed  to  it.  To  one  and  all  I  heartily 
say  *  Thank  you '  for  all  you  have  done,  and  assure  you  how  grateful 
I  shall  be  for  all  you  may  do  for  my  future  volumes. 

"  I  say  *  future  volumes,'  for  I  should  like  to  feel  that  having  now 
carried  it  on  for  fourteen  years,  I  may  look  for  its  continuance  for  the 
few  remaining  years  of  my  life.  Nothing  on  my  part  shall  be  wanting 
to  ensure  its  long  continuance,  and,  supported  in  my  endeavours,  I 
hope  to  keep  introducing  new  and  attractive  features  from  time  to 
time,  and  thus  to  render  it  more  acceptable  to  the  readers. 
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"  During  the  past  year  death  has  been  busy  among  the  old  and 
valued  contributors  to  these  pages.  Men  have  passed  away  whose 
places  in  their  respective  and  peculiar  branches  of  study  can  never 
again  be  filled.  While  regretting  their  personal  loss,  it  is,  however, 
pleasant  to  know  that  their  labours  and  thoughts  and  knowledge  and 
experiences  have  been  recorded  and  rendered  imperishable  in  these 
pages,  and  that  though  dead  they  yet  speak  to  us  and  counsel  with  us 
by  these  their  writings." 

In  the  number  of  the  Reliquary  for  April,  1873,  Llewellynn  Jewitt 
again  mourns  the  loss  of  literary  friends — six  within  the  short  period 
of  three  months,  and  all  contributors  to  his  Journal.  He  thus  refers 
to  them : 

"  It  is  not  often  in  the  course  of  one  short  period — three  months — 
between  the  issue  of  the  parts  of  The  Reliquary^  that  the  removal  by 
death  of  twice  that  number  of  its  friends  and  contributors  has  to  be 
recorded.  This,  however,  is  the  sad  fact  with  the  present  number. 
Within  three  short  months  no  less  than  six  of  my  antiquarian  and 
literary  friends,  some  at  a  ripe  old  age,  and  others  in  the  very  prime 
of  manhood,  have  been  called  away  from  their  various  spheres  of 
usefulness,  and  have  left  blanks  which  cannot  well  again  be  filled. 
How  different  their  walks  in  life  !  how  different  their  social  position ! 
how  different  their  pursuits!  and  yet  all  are  now  equal  in  death! 
Some  of  these  were  my  most  intimate  and  best  loved  friends,  and 
their  memory  will  ever  remain  green  and  life-like.  Their  sorrowing 
friends  will  long  remember  their  kindly  words,  their  too  short  lives, 
their  pleasant  features,  their  well-known  voices,  and  their  unobtrusive 
and  genial  manners ;  but  these  are  things  only  for  those  who  knew 
and  loved  them,  to  remember.  It  is  not  these  that  live;  but  long 
after  this  recollection  has  died  away  by  the  death  of  their  contempo- 
raries, the  names  and  the  works  of  some  of  these  six  will  live  and  be 
read'and  referred  to  by  coming  generations,  and  their  reputation  will 
grow  as  time  goes  on.     The  six  to  whom  I  allude  are : 

"John  Holland,  of  Sheffield  Park,  author  of  the  *Life  of  Mont- 
gomery;* *  Memorials  of  Sir  Francis  Chantrey;'  'Cruciana,*  and  a 
score  or  two  of  other  books.  ...  Of  him — one  of  my  oldest 
and  dearest  literary  friends — a  memoir  is  being  prepared  for  publica- 
tion by  his  nephew,  Mr.  J.  H.  Brammall,  and  I  will  therefore  not 
forestall  it  by  any  present  notice.     .     .     . 

"William  Stott  Banks,  of  Wakefield,  author  of  *  Walks  in 
Yorkshire ;  North-East  and  North- West ; '  *  Walls  in  Yorkshire,  Wake- 
field and  its  Neighbourhood ;  *  etc.,  etc  ...  Of  the  value  of  his 
works  an  estimate  has  already  been  given  in  The  Reliquary^  but  of 
the  goodness,  and  value,  and  spotless  purity  of  his  life,  like  that  of 
John  Holland,  an  estimate  can  only  be  found  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  knew  him  best  and  loved  him  most.     .     .     . 

"  Thomas  Norris  Ince,  of  Wakefield,  formeriy  of  Wirksworth  in 
Derbyshire.  .  .  .  He  was  one  of  the  most  zealous,  painstaking, 
and  reliable  of  genealogists,  and  one  of  the  best  of  men.     .     .     . 
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"John  Fossick  Lucas,  of  Fenny  Bentley,  died  December  15th,  aged 
thirty-five.  He  had  much  taste  for  archaeological  pursuits,  and  had  got 
together  a  number  of  highly  interesting  and  curious  relics  of  the  past. 
Had  he  been  spared  to  a  more  matured  age  he  doubtless  would  have 
much  increased  his  collections,  and  might  have  rendered  good  service 
to  local  archaeology.  He  was  unmarried,  and  knowing  him  most 
intimately  from  his  boyhood,  I  felt  a  deep  and  lasting  attachment  for 
him.     ..." 

These  notices  give  no  conception  of  the  sorrow  of  heart  with  which 
they  were  penned.  Llewellynn  Jewitt  dearly  loved  John  F.  Lucas. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  diaries  how  frequently  they  were  together, 
and  Fenny  Bentley  was  the  favourite  resort  of  "  dear  Herbert."  The 
next  notice  is  of : 

"Thomas  Gregory  Lomax,  of  Lichfield,  died  January  3rd,  aged 
eighty-nine.  On  the  ist  of  January,  18 10,  Mr.  Lomax  began  business 
as  a  bookseller,  in  Lichfield,  and  on  the  ist  of  January,  1873,  having 
entered  that  date  in  his  books,  in  accordance  with  his  unvarying 
custom  of  sixty-three  years,  he  retired  to  bed,  feeling  not  so  well  as 
usual,  and  on  the  3rd  of  January  peacefully  expired.  The  frequenters 
of  the  *  Johnson's  Head,'  the  name  of  his  house  of  business,  will  long 
remember  him  as  a  thorough  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  and  in 
business  matters  a  pattern  of  integrity  and  uprightness.  The  deceased 
was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Jas.  Lomax,  M.A.,  of  Druid  Heath  House, 
Staffordshire.  For  many  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  old  Lichfield 
Corporation,  and  in  1843  he  was  the  first  Conservative  Mayor  elected 
under  the  new  Municipal  Act.  Mr.  Lomax  ,was  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  Dr.  Johnson.  The  principal  remaining  relics  of  *the 
great  lexicc^apher '  have  been  at  the  *  Johnson's  Head'  for  many 
years,  having  been  originally  purchased  from  Barber,  the  Doctor's 
black  servant,  who  lived  at  Lichfield.  These  consist  of  the  Doctor's 
arm-chair,  table,  large  ivory-headed  walking-cane,  prayer-book,  auto- 
graphs when  a  boy,  books  marked  by  the  Doctor  as  used  and  referred 
to  in  writing  various  works,  teaspoons,  Mrs.  Johnson's  wedding-ring, 
etc.  There  is  also  a  curious  ancient  atlas,  paged  and  indexed  by  him, 
as  well  as  other  books  presented  or  belonging  to  him.  In  his  earlier 
days  Mr.  Lomax  knew  and  conversed  with  many  who  were  intimate 
with  Johnson  himself. 

"  Edward  George  Earle  Lytton  Bulwer-Lvtton,  Baron  Lytton 
of  Knebworth,  died  January  i8th,  aged  sixty-eight.  Of  him  and  his 
literary  career  it  is  surely  needless  to  say  a  word  !  Descended  from 
one  of  the  oldest  Derbyshire  families.  Lord  Lytton  took  an  interest  in 
Derbyshire  literary  matters,  and  various  *  helps'  from  his  pen  were 
promised  for  my  new  *  History '  of  that  county.  He,  like  many  others, 
died  too  soon  for  the  labour  he  had  cut  out  for  himself,  but  not  too 
soon  to  earn  a  lasting  fame." 

In  the  number  of  The  Reliquary  for  July,  1873,  Llewellynn  Jewitt 
records  the  death  of  another  of  his  literary  friends — a  writer  of 
eminence,  of  whom  he  says : 
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"  Again  it  becomes  my  sad  duty  to  record  the  death  of  yet  another 
contributor  to  these  pages — of  yet  another  literary  friend — ^and  to 
chronicle  another  removal  from  amongst  us  of  a  gifted  son  of  song  as 
well  as  an  ardent  and  untiring  labourer  in  the  fields  of  antiquity  and 
of  history.  Thomas  Rossell  Potter  was  indeed,  in  every  sense  of 
the  words,  a  *  Derbyshire  Worthy ' — worthy  in  every  relation  of  life. 
Worthy  as  a  writer ;  worthy  as  a  tutor ;  and  worthy,  most  worthy,  as 
a  husband,  father,  and  friend  ;  he  was  an  honour  to  the  county  which 
gave  him  birth,  and  that  other  county,  closely  adjoining,  to  the  investi- 
gation of  whose  history  he  so  lovingly  devoted  himself.  It  is  well 
that  a  record  of  so  useful  a  life  as  his  should  be  preserved  in  these 
pages,  which  his  pen  has  occasionally  graced,  and  one  of  whose 
objects  is  the  enshrining  of  such  *  memories'  as  his."  I  refer  the 
reader  to  the  volume  for  an  interesting  "  Memory  "  of  the  author  of 
"A  History  of  Chamwood  Forest,"  which  is  in  "that  other  county  " 
referred  to  above. 

And  this  is  in  the  Editor's  Introduction  to  the  fourteenth  volume : 

"  The  Reliquary  has  now  been  established  fifteen  years.  Fourteen 
volumes  have  been  completed,  and  I  can  confidently  point  to 
them  as  evidence  of  good  work  done,  and  as  earnest  of  future 
achievements.  Since  The  Reliquary  was  commenced,  the  venerable 
Gentleman's  Magazine^  after  nearly  a  century  and  a  half's  devotion 
to  antiquity  has  ceased,  in  its  archaeological  features,  to  exist ;  The 
Antiquary  has  died  a  natural  death  ;  Long  Ago  has  become  a  thing 
of  the  past ;  and  the  Herald  and  Genealogist  has  also,  unfortunately, 
through  the  death  of  my  excellent  friend,  Mr.  John  Gough  Nichols, 
been  brought  to  an  untimely  close.  Thus  The  Reliquary  has  again 
become  the  only  independent  Archaeological  Journal  in  existence,  and 
it  will  be  my  duty,  as  well  as  my  true  pleasure,  to  make  it  year  by 
year  more  acceptable  to  its  readers,  and  to  make  up  by  extra  devotion 
to  Heraldry  and  Genealogy,  for  the  loss  which  the  world  has  sustained 
by  the  discontinuance  of  the  latter  Magazine.  With  the  constant 
help  of  kind  friends,  and  the  watchful  editorial  care  which  it  is  my 
delight  to  give  it,  the  future  of  The  Reliquary  will  be  even  more  bright 
than  its  past,  and  its  days  of  usefulness  will  increase  with  its  age." 

It  is  worthy  of  note  here  that  in  the  number  of  The  Reliquary  for 
April,  1874,  vol.  XIV.,  Llewellynn  Jewitt  reviews  a  book  by  the  Rev. 
Alfred  Gatty,  entitled  "  Sheffield  Past  and  Present,"*  and  an  engraving 
is  given  of  "The  Old  Cutlers'  Hall,  at  Sheffield;  Erected  in  1638; 
Taken  down  in  1832."  That  picture  of  the  old  Hall  is  now  interesting 
to  look  upon  in  connection  with  the  meetings  of  the  old  Master 
Cutlers  within  its  walls,  at  which  the  plaguey  doings  of  Llewellynn 
Jewitt's  grandfather  were  the  great  subject  of  discussion. 

*  Sheffield  :  T.  Rodgera,  Change  Alley  Comer,     i  vol.  8vo.,  pp.  364. 
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CHAPTER    XXVI. 


THE  GOLDEN  WEDDING  OF  MR.  AND  MRS.  S.  C.  HALL. — A  GREAT 
TESTIMONIAL  FUND  STARTED. — LETTER  AND  ACROSTIC  FROM 
LLEWELLYNN  JEWITT.— PHILIP  ROSE,  FOUNDER  OF  THE  HOSPITAL 
FOR  CONSUMPTION,  BROMPTON. — CHARLES  AND  HENRY  KINGSLEY 
AT  A  GREAT  BAZAAR. — ^JENNY  LIND  AND  THE  IRON  DUKE. — A 
COXCOMB. — JENNY  LIND'S  LOVE-LUCK. — THOMAS  MOORE,  THE 
POET.  — FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE;  THE  WOUNDED  WARRIORS  OF 
THE  CRIMEA  KISS  HER  PASSING  SHADOW. — THE  NIGHTINGALE 
FUND  OF  ;£48,000. — MUCH  WORK  DONE  FOR  THE  WORLD  AND  FOR 
GOD. — OTTO  GOLDSCHMIDT  AND  HIS  WIFE  AND  THEIR  GENEROSITY. 
—  THE  governesses'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION.  —  "THE  OLD 
GOVERNESS." — THE  EARLY  CLOSING  MOVEMENT. — BOYCOTTING  AT 
THE   WEST-END. — GOOD    SIR   PHILIP   ROSE. 


E  now  come  to  the  year  1874.  On  the  20th  of  September 
of  that  year,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  celebrated  their 
Golden  Wedding,  which  event  brought  forth  a  graceful 
tribute  from  their  beloved  and  loving  friend  Llewellynn 
Jewitt.  As  this  is  the  book  of  their  memoirs  as  well 
as  of  his,  this  is  the  proper  place  to  mention  that  it  also  brought  forth  a 
grand  tribute  in  the  form  of  a  Testimonial,  from  six  hundred  admirers 
of  the  venerable  couple  of  philanthropists.  On  the  anniversary  itself 
someone  suggested  this  Testimonial,  and  immediately  a  Committee 
was  formed,  composed  of  seven  noble  Lords,  thirteen  Knights  and 
Baronets,  and  over  a  hundred  more  of  the  greatest  men  of  Greai 
Britain,  representing  all  its  departments  of  greatness.  The  honorary 
secretary  issued  the  following  circular : 

*  "  The  following  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  have  formed  themselves 
into  a  Committee  to  promote  the  presentation  of  a  Testimonial  of  a 
substantial  character  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  in  commemoration 
of  their  *  Golden  Wedding ' ;  and  in  recognition  of  the  eminent  services 
rendered  by  them  to  Literature  and  Art,  and  of  their  varied  useful 
and  energetic  labours  in  so  many  good  causes ;  feeling  confident  that 
the  object  they  have  in  view  will  meet  with  the  support  of  many  who 
have  appreciated  ^he  purity  of  tone  and  nobility  of  purpose  which, 
during  a  long. and  well-spent  life,  have  won  for  this  estimable  lady  and 
most  worthy  gentleman  so  large  a  share  of  admiration  and  respect. 
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"  The  Committee,  conscious  of  its  inability  to  compress  into  a 
paragraph  the  labours  of  a  life,  must  be  content  to  cite  the  following 
as  examples  of  the  numerous  literary,  benevolent,  and  useful  works 
associated  with  their  names :  As  Editors — The  New  Monthly 
Magazine^  the  Amulet,  the  St,  James's,  the  Art  Journal  (which  he 
founded  in  1839,  and  which  has  greatly  influenced  and  advanced 
British  Art  and  Art-Manufactures),  the  Book  of  Gems  of  British  Poets, 
etc.  As  Authors — Ireland,  i\iQ  Baronial  Halls  of  England,  Pilgrim- 
ages to  English  Shrines,  Sketches  of  Irish  Character,  The  Buccaneer, 
Marian,  The  White  Boy,  Tales  of  Woman's  Trials,  The  French 
Refugee,  and  other  successful  dramas,  etc. ;  and  as  having  largely 
assisted  to  found  or  support  *  The  Consumption  Hospital,'  Brompton  ; 
*  The  Nightingale  Fund,'  *  The  Governesses'  Benevolent  Institution,' 
*The  Pensioners'  Employment  Society,'  and  others." 

The  Committee  then  invite  co-operation,  and  name  themselves, 
being  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  forty-one  of — as  I  have  said — the 
greatest  names  of  Great  Britain.  This  is  Llewellynn  Jewitt's  con- 
gratulation : 

"Winster  Hall,  Derbyshire,  Sept.  19th,  1874. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall, — Pray  receive,  on  this  the  morning 
of  your  *  Golden  Wedding ' — when  you  will  receive  this  letter — our 
most  cordial,  warm  and  genuine  greeting.  And  believe  me  that  none 
of  your  friends  more  truly  rejoice  with  you  than  we  do.  It  is  few 
who  reach  the  blessing  of  fifty  years  with  each  other,  and  we  are 
thankful  that  you  are  among  the  favoured  ones.  May  the  day  be  as 
happy  in  its  fullness  of  joy  as  the  one  fifty  years  ago  was  in  the 
budding.  God  grant  you  many  many  years  yet  of  happiness,  and 
may  each  year  add  another  golden  link  to  the  chain  that  binds  you 
together,  to  be  fastened  with  a  *  diamond '  clasp  at  your  *  diamond  * 
wedding  ten  years  hence.  Our  married  life  is  now  thirty-six  years ; 
but  I  dare  hardly  hope  we  shall  see  our  *  Golden '  day.  Fourteen 
years  is  a  long  time  to  look  forward  to ! 

'*  We  all  unite  in  every  possible  good  wish  for  you  both,  and  our 
earnest  prayer  is  that  you  may  be  spared  many,  many  years  to  gladden 
the  hearts  of  your  friends,  and  to  have  yours  doubly  gladdened  in 
return. 

"  An  acrostic  on  your  names  for  this  day  came  into  my  head  this 
morning,  and  it  is  hastily  dotted  down  on  the  other  side. 

"  It  is  not  worth  sending,  but  you  will  pardon  its  imperfections,  in 
the  genuineness  of  its  feeling,  won't  you  ? 

"  Ever,  my  dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall,  your  true  friends, 

"Llewellynn  and  Elizabeth  Jewitt. 

"P.S. — Thank  you  for  the  beautiful  card  just  come.  It  is  truly 
beautiful,  and  we  shall  prize  it  more  than  I  can  tell  you." 
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**  Softly  and  gently  have  Time's  footsteps  fallen 
Along  the  path  of  life  you  two  have  trod, 
Marking  the  cycles  of  revolving  years 
Upon  the  roll  of  Fame.     As  l^lfs  on  Ephod 
Even  marked  the  sacred  years  of  holy  office — 
Leading  up  step  by  step  from  earth  to  God. 

Countless  as  golden  sands,  countless  as  stars 
Are  seeds  of  good  your  pens  have  ever  sown  ! 
Refreshing  weary  hearts,  fostering  pure  thoughts, 
Teaching  mankind,  and  giving  better  tone 
Even  to.  the  best  of  sympathies.     For  such 
Reward  awaits  you  at  the  golden  Throne. 

Among  all  writers  of  the  present  age 

N  o  twain  have  done  more  good  than  you  have  done ; 

Nor  ever  twain  more  usefully  have  lived, 

And  none  like  you  have  eam'd  so  wide  renown. 

M  anufactures  by  your  fostering  care  expand ; 

Art  flourishes  aid  owns  your  fostering  hand  ; 

Rich  germs  for  thought  you  spread  throughout  the  land ; 

Intemperance  grows  less  at  your  command ; 

And  literature  takes  a  noble  stand. 

Heav'n  grant  the  *  Golden  Bridal  Day*  may  be 

A  promise  of  a  *  Diamond  *  one  in  store  ! 

Light  be  your  tasks  and  cares  !     Long  may  you  live. 

Loving  and  loved  by  all  till  Time  shall  be  no  more ! " 

I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  enumerate  the  good  things  done  or 
aided  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  during  their  long  lives,  and  did 
not  think  of  mentioning  their  help  to  the  Consumption  Hospital, 
Brompton,  referred  to  in  the  circular  of  the  Committee  of  the  Testi- 
monial Fund,  until  reminded  to  do  so  by  an  old  letter  which  I  have 
just  been  reading,  and  which  will  interest  the  reader  other  than  myself. 
It  was  in  1840  that  Mr.  Philip  Rose — the  late  Sir  Philip  Rose,  Bart., 
a  most  honourable  name — in  conjunction  with  Samuel  Carter  Hall, 
and  four  others  whose  names  I  do  not  know,  planned  and  started  in 
a  very  small  way  a  hospital  for  consumption.  The  meeting  was  held 
at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Rose,  22,  Hans  Place,  a  house  which  should 
be  for  ever  hereafter  famous,  and  Mr.  Rose  became  the  founder  and 
honorary  secretary  of  the  present  powerful  and  beneficent  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Consumption  Hospital,  Brompton. 

Mr.  Hall  relates  that  in  the  summer  of  1844  a  bazaar  was  held  in 
the  grounds  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  in  aid  of  the  Consumption  Hospital, 
at  which  his  wife  had  a  stall  which  yielded  more  than  ^^450.  Mrs. 
Hall  wrote,  and  had  printed,  expressly  for  sale  at  that  bazaar,  the 
quarto  book  entitled  "  The  Forlorn  Hope ;  a  Story  of  Old  Chelsea." 
Her  special  assistants — aides-de-camp  her  husband  calls  them — were 
the  brothers  Charles  and  Henry  Kingsley,  the  sons  of  the  then  rector 
of  Chelsea.  One  of  their  duties  was  to  carry  about  the  grounds  a 
beautiful  papier-mdch^  chair  which  had  been  presented  to  Mrs.  Hall 
for  her  stall  by  the  makers — ^Jennens  and  Bettridge,  and  to  sell  tickets 
for  its  raffle,  the  first  purchaser  being  Mrs.  Hall  herself.  In  a  few 
hours  there  was  loud  hurrahing  throughout  the  grounds  as  the  brothers 
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Kingsley  headed  a  procession  bearing  the  chair  to  the  stall  of  its 
winner,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.  In  1880  she  presented  that  chair  to  the 
hospital,  where  it  is  now  preserved.  At  this  bazaar  Jenny  Lind  sang 
two  songs  to  the  old  pensioners  assembled  in  their  Palace  Hospital. 

Jenny  Lind  was  the  intimate  friend  and  neighbour  of  the  Halls  when 
their  residence  was  "The  Rosery,  Old  Brompton."  The  old  letter 
which  I  referred  to  above,  was  written  to  Mrs.  Hall  during  this  time, 
and  it  is  this ;  from  the  secretary — not  Sir  Philip,  the  hon,  secretary  : 

"  Hospital  for  Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the  Chest, 

"Brompton,  4th  August,  1848. 

"  My  dear  Madam, — I  am  directed  by  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment to  mention  to  you  their  great  wish  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of 
the  Iron  Duke — we  liave  been  told  *  Now  is  the  time  to  solicit  him  ' 
— and  the  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  if  Jenny  Lind  were  to 
mention  to  him  the  wish  of  the  Committee,  he  would  accede  forthwith, 
become  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  and  probably  give  us  ;^ioo.  As 
I  write  it  occurs  to  me  that  a  Resolution  from  the  Committee  for- 
warded to  him  by  Miss  Lind,  would  be  the  proper  and  successful 
way  to  secure  his  name  and  money. 

"  May  we  task  your  kind  influence  again  with  our  kind  friend,  and 
be  still  considered,  my  dear  madam,  yours  much  obliged  ?  etc." 

Mrs.  Hall  endorsed  the  letter  thus :  "  /  would  not  do  //.'' 

But  nevertheless  the  Iron  Duke  and  the  fascinating  songstress  will 
turn  up  together  presently. 

In  the  meantime  a  letter  to*  Mrs.  Hall  which  is  before  me,  from  an 
authoress  and  the  wife  of  an  author,  gives  an  interesting  glimpse  of  a 
conceited  impudent  young  coxcomb  of  fort>'-odd  years  ago,  first 
obtaining  an  introduction  to  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  and  then  pressing  for 
an  introduction  by  her  to  Jenny  Lind : 

"Bayswater,  May  25th,  1847. 

"  My  dear  Friend, — I  am  really  quite  vexed  that  you  have  been 
annoyed  with  Mr.  Roberts.  It  was  very  silly  of  him  to  wish  an 
introduction  to  Jenny  Lind ;  as  he  ought  to  have  known  that  though 
she  was  glad  to  make  your  acquaintance,  she  would  be  annoyed  to  be 
introduced  to  a  young  man  totally  unknown,  except  to  his  own 
friends  and  connections.  It  is  astounding  how  blind  people  are 
when  self-love  holds  a  veil  before  their  eyes.  I  don't  wonder  he 
wished  to  see  Jenny  Lind ;  I  do ;  and  so  does  half  London  at  least. 
The  only  wonder  is  that  he  should  think  she  would  like  to  be  troubled 
with  him.  I  beg  your  pardon  with  all  my  heart  for  giving  this  man 
an  introduction  to  you,  but  he  is  so  well  connected,  and  particularly 

with  the  T 's,  who  are  such  kind  friends  of  mine,  that  I  did  not 

know  how  to  refuse.  I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  R.  will  be  very  glad  to 
have  seen  you. — ^Yours  affectionately  and  sincerely, ." 

Later  on,  more  money  being  needed  for  the  further  extension  of 
the  Hospital  for  Consumption,  among  other  plans  for  raising   it  a 
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concert  was  thought  of;  and  Jenny  Lind  promised  Mrs.  Hall  that 
she  would  sing  for  the  benefit  of  the  Fund  the  next  time  she  returned 
to  London,  for  she  had  left  her  Brompton  residence  for  awhile.  On 
her  return  she  at  once  offered  her  services,  and  Samuel  Carter  Hall 
formed  a  Committee,  of  which  he  became  honorary  secretary.  In 
the  programme  he  fixed  the  price  of  the  reserved  seats  at  t^^-o 
guineas  and  the  unreserved  at  one  guinea,  intimating  that  no 
unreserved  tickets  would  be  issued  so  long  as  reserved  continued  to  be 
applied  for.  He  says:  "When  I  showed  the  programme  to  Miss 
Lind  she  was  angry.  To  her  German  or  Swedish  experience  it 
seemed  incredible  that  a  large  number  of  persons  would  give  such  a 
sum  to  hear  her  sing;  she  protested,  therefore,  against  my  act,  as 
dooming  her  to  sing  to  empty  benches,  and  in  no  way  to  aid  the 
charity.  I  knew  better ;  she  had  never  sung  in  public,  except  on  the 
stage ;  there  were  many  who  greatly  desired  to  hear  her,  who  would 
not  enter  a  theatre ;  moreover,  if  the  ticket  was  an  extravagance,  it 
was  an  outlay  to  assist  a  most  valuable  institution,  and  not  a  specula- 
tion for  private  gain.  In  the  result,  the  concert-room  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre  was  allotted  to  us  free;  it  was  capable  of  seating  nine 
hundred  persons.  I  sold  nine  hundred  tickets,  not  a  single  ticket 
through  any  agent ;  there  was  consequently  no  deduction ;  the  only 
expenses  were  advertisements,  hire  of  chairs,  and  gratuities  to  the 
attendants.  I  paid  in  upwards  of  ;;^  1,7  50  to  the  account  of  the 
hospital — the  largest  sum  up  to  that  time  ever  realised  by  a  concert. 
The  proceeds  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  fund  for  building  the  second 
wing  of  the  hospital.  It  is  known  as  the  *  Nightingale  wing,'  and  it 
contains  a  ward  named  after  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.  Mrs.  Hall  has 
bequeathed — to  be  placed  in  the  ward — a  large  photograph  and  two 
lithographs  of  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  Concert,  presented  to  her, 
with  an  autograph  letter  from  her  Majesty,  in  1878.  At  no  distant 
date  they  will  be  there  as  Mrs.  Hall's  most  cherished  record  of  grati- 
tude and  devoted  affection  for  the  Queen  she  loved  so  much — to 
whom  she  owed  so  much." 

Among  the  audience  at  this  concert  were  many  famous  people, 
including  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington ;  and  the  Conqueror  of 
Napoleon  handed  Jenny  Lind  to  the  platform.  Thus  the  charmer's 
anger  was  changed  to  triumphant  satisfaction.  Instead  of  singing  to 
empty  benches,  every  seat  was  occupied  as  a  reserved  seat  at  two 
guineas,  and  fifty  tickets  at  one  guinea  each  were  sold  for  the  standing 
room,  while  twenty  guineas  were  paid  for  the  two  passages  leading  to 
the  boxes,  to  be  occupied  only  after  the  boxes  were  filled.  This 
concert  was  very  fateful  for  Jenny  Lind,  as  the  following  narration  by 
Mr.  Hall  will  show  : 

"  There  came  to  me  an  application  from  a  young  German  composer 
expressing  a  desire  to  play  for  the  charity.  I  submitted  the  letter, 
with  other  letters  of  the  kind,  to  Miss  Lind ;  she  selected  it  as  one  I 
might  answer  in  the  affirmative.  She  had  never  until  then  heard  his 
name ;  the  selection  was  a  mere  chance  (we  too  often  use  the  word  in 
lieu  of  that  Providence  which  *  shapes  our  ends '),  but  the  applicant 
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was  Otto  Goldschmidt,  who  not  long  afterwards  became  the  husband 
of  Jenny  Lind.  A  better  husband,  father,  friend — a  truer  gentleman 
of  more  entire  probity  in  all  the  relations  of  life — does  not  live.  In 
common  parlance,  it  was  a  lucky  day  for  Jenny  Lind  when  she  agreed 
to  sing  for  the  Brompton  Hospital  for  Consumption,  and  surely  a 
lucky  day  it  was  for  Otto  Goldschmidt." 

At  the  Weekly  Board  Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  Hospital 
for  Consumption  held  4th  August,  1848,  after  a  unanimous  resolution 
"  That  the  deep  and  earnest  gratitude  of  the  Committee  be  tendered 
to  Mademoiselle  Lind  for  her  noble  act  of  kindness  in  behalf  of  the 
charity,"  etc.     It  was  also  resolved : 

"That  the  Committee  cannot  forbear  from  again  expressing  to 
Mrs.'S.  C.  Hall  their  deep  gratitude  for  her  continued  and  repeated 
interest  manifested  on  behalf  of  this  charity,  and  most  particularly 
for  the  valuable  assistance  she  has  recently  rendered  it  in  connection 
with  the  concert  of  Mademoiselle  Lind,  from  which  has  proceeded  so 
large  an  accession  to  the  funds  of  the  Hospital. 

"That  the  Honorary  Secretary  be  requested  to  communicate  the 
foregoing  resolution  to  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
inform  her  of  the  wish  of  the  Committee  to  retain  within  the  building 
a  lasting  record  of  Mrs.  S.  C.  HalFs  services  in  the  cause  of  the 
charity,  by  calling  one  of  the  wards  in  the  new  wing  after  her  name." 

Mr.  Hall  says :  "  It  added  much  to  my  pleasure,  when  seated  on 
the  platform  where  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  lay- 
ing the  first  stone  of  the  new  building  (on  the  17th  July,  1879),  to 
know  that  it  stood  on  the  site  of  a  row  of  houses — ^York  Place — in 
one  of  which  the  poet  Moore  had  lived.  It  was,  I  believe.  No.  5. 
Sitting  by  the  side  of  Moore  and  his  admirable  wife  one  evening  at 
Sloperton,  I  said,  *  By  the  way,  sir,  will  you  tell  me  where  you  wrote 
the  lines  on  the  meeting  of  the  waters  ? — 

*  Sweet  Vale  of  Avoca  !  * 
Some  say  one  place  and  some  another.  There  are,  as  you  know,  two 
Sweet  Vales  in  which  the  waters  meet ;  a  spot  is  pointed  out  under 
one  umbrageous  tree  where  the  neighbours  say  you  wrote  them.  I 
should  much  like  to  know.*  The  poet  shook  his  head,  and  with  a 
solemn  look  and  tone,  said,  *  Ah  !  that  is  a  secret  I  never  tell  to  any- 
one ! '  Mrs.  Moore  bent  her  head  towards  me,  and  audibly  whispered, 
*It  was  in  an  attic  at  Brompton!'  I  visited  the  *  attic'  not  long 
afterwards,  and  fancied  I  saw  the  poet  penning  one  of  the  sweetest  of 
all  the  melodies.  And  again  I  visited,  in  imagination,  the  lovely  spot 
in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  where  the  rivers  Avon  and  Avoca  *  meet.' 
It  was  visited  by  the  poet  in  1807,  when  the  poem  was  suggested ; 
and  when — 

*  Friends,  the  beloved  of  my  bosom  were  near, 
Who  made  every  dear  scene  of  enchantment  more  dear.' 

"  It  will  not  lessen  the  pleasure  patients  will  receive,  nor  diminish 
their  chances  of  health,  if  they  hear  in  fancy  (as  I  did,  in  reality, 
more  than  once) '  the  poet  sing  these  lines,  on  the  very  spot  where 
they  were  written." 
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The  mention  by  the  Committee  of  the  Testimonial  Fund,  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  had  aided  the  realization  of  the  "  Nightingale 
Fund,"  does  not  convey  much  to  the  mind  of  the  general  reader,  and 
it  will  be  interesting  to  learn  what  they  really  did  and  how  they  did 
it.  It  is  however  quite  needless  to  say  what  Florence  Nightingale  did 
to  merit  the  raising  of  this  Fund,  as  that  is  a  lovely  and  noble  passage 
of  English  history,  fixing  the  sweet  name  sweetly  in  the  hearts  of 
mankind  for  ever.  Speaking  in  his  "  Retrospect "  of  the  noble  army 
of  high-born  ladies  who  threw  themselves  into  the  wretched  worl^ 
yet  bright  and  hallowed  work,  of  tending  the  sick  and  wounded  in 
the  hospitals  of  Eastern  Europe  during  the  Crimean  War,  Mr.  Hall 
says : 

"  Foremost  among  these  admirable  and  holy  workers  was  Florence 
Nightingale.  The  name  rapidly  became  a  household  word  through- 
out the  British  Islands,  and  in  all  the  colonial  dependencies  of  the 
Crown  ;  it  was  universally  hailed  with  enthusiastic  affection ;  the 
touching  and  beautiful  lines  of  Longfellow,  the  *  Lady  of  the  Lamp,' 
consecrated  it.  The  heart  of  England  beat  warmly  in  response,  and 
the  feeling  was  universal  that  some  means  must  be  found,  especially 
by  women,  to  recompense  one  who  was  doing  so  much  of  woman's 
best  and  holiest  work  in  the  plague-stricken  battlefields  of  the  East." 

In  September,  1855,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  took  the  matter  up  with  her 
usual  energy  and  success,  by  writing  to  her  numerous  lady  friends 
asking  them  to  aid  in  preparing  a  testimonial.  A  large  sum  resulted, 
and  she  wrote  to  Miss  Nightingale's  personal  friends — Lady  Canning 
and  Mrs.  Sidney  Herbert,  for  advice  as  to  what  form  the  testimonial 
should  take.  The  reply  from  both  was  that  the  heroic  young  lady 
would  not  accept  a  personal  testimonial  in  any  form.  Florence 
Nightingale  was  a  high-bom  wealthy  lady,  and  one  who  positively 
shrank  from  popularity  and  praise,  and  did  her  work  only  from  an 
exalted  sense  of  duty,  and  feelings  of  high  humanity.  Then  the  idea 
of  an  institution  for  teaching  and  training  nurses  was  mooted,  and 
Mrs.  Hall  issued  the  following  letter  to  people  of  influence  outside 
her  own  sphere  of  intimate  friends.     I  copy  from  her  original  draft : 

"  It  is  understood  that  the  return  of  Miss  Nightingale  from  her 
mission  of  love  and  mercy  may  be  soon  expected ;  it  will  no  doubt 
occur  to  you  that  it  is  the  especial  duty  of  English  women  to  record 
their  sense  of  her  services  to  the  cause  of  her  country  and  humanity. 

"  Would  it  not  be  well,  therefore,  to  devise  some  means  by  which 
this  may  be  done  effectually  ?  Perhaps  by  establishing  to  her  honour 
and  that  of  her  associates,  an  institution  in  which  women  may  be 
wisely  educated  and  properly  qualified  to  undertake  duties  such  as 
those  which  these  admirable  women  have  so  worthily,  and  at  so  much 
self-sacrifice,  discharged.  This  obiect  it  is  known  Miss  Nightingale 
has  always  had  earnestly  *  at  heart. 

"  I  am  anxious  to  consult  a  few  by  whose  opinions  I  desire  to  be 
guided,  as  to  the  practicability  of  a  movement  having  this  object  in 
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view,  and  I  venture  to  entreat  your  counsel   and  co-operation  in 
reference  to  it 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Yours  obediently,  Anna  Maria  Hall." 

It  was  decided  that  contributions  to  the  testimonial  should  not  be 
confined  to  women  only,  but  that  the  movement  should  be  quite 
national,  and  then  Mr.  Hall  stepped  forward.  He  asked  the  co-opera- 
tion of  Sidney  Herbert  as  co-honorary  secretary,  which  was  accorded, 
and  the  national  scheme  was  energetically  started.  Sidney  Herbert 
asked  his  colleague  what  sum  he  expected  to  raise,  the  reply  being 
"Fifty  thousand  pounds."  This  was  received  with  an  incredulous 
laugh,  and  the  remark  that  fifteen  thousand  would  be  much  nearer 
the  total.  The  total,  however,  exceeded  ;;^48,ooo.  Mr.  Hall  engaged 
the  services  of  a  financial  secretary — Mr.  Henry  Dobbin,  of  whom  he 
speaks  in  high  praise,  and  says  :  **  Every  day  in  his  presence  I  opened 
all  letters,  placed  all  offerings  in  a  *  strong  box,*  and  each  day  he  took 
the  receipts  of  the  day  to  Coutts'  Bank.  The  careful  regularity  led 
to  this :  that  although  money  came  to  the  office  in  many  odd  ways — 
through  the  post,  left  at  the  door — cheques,  notes,  gold  and  silver,  I 
never  found  that  a  single  contribution  had  gone  astray.  No  one  at 
any  time  wrote  to  me  to  ask  why  his  contribution,  much  or  little,  had 
not  been  acknowledged  in  the  advertisements." 

At  one  of  the  public  meetings  which  had  been  addressed  by  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  Lord  Lansdowne,  Sir  John  Pakington,  Monckton 
Milnes,  I^rd  Stanley,  the  Ix)rd  Mayor,  Lord  Goderich,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Gumming,  and  others,  and  very  eloquently  addressed  too,  the 
public  feeling  was  stirred  above  all  by  a  brief  quotation  which  Sidney 
Herbert  read  from  the  letter  of  a  private  soldier  who  had  lain  wounded 
in  one  of  the  beds  in  the  East.  It  was  this  :  "  She  would  speak  to 
one  and  to  another,  and  nod  and  smile  to  many  more,  but  she  could 
not  do  it  to  all,  you  know,  for  we  lay  there  by  hundreds ;  but  we  could 
kiss  her  shadow  as  it  fell,  and  lay  our  heads  upon  the  pillow  again 
content."  Samuel  Garter  Hall  calculated  that  the  result  of  those  few 
quoted  words  was  an  addition  to  ;^i 0,000  to  the  fund. 

The  total  would  have  exceeded  Mr.  Hall's  first  estimate  of 
^^50,000,  had  not  the  movement  been  suddenly  brought  to  a  close  at 
the  earnest  entreaty  of  Florence  Nightingale  herself,  who  suggested 
that  it  would  be  better  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  charitable  public 
to  the  calamities  caused  by  the  inundations  in  France  at  that  time 
—1857. 

The  rough  draft  of  the  resolutions  proposed  by  Samuel  Garter 
Hall,  at  the  first  public  meeting  convened,  is  before  me,  with  slight 
alterations  in  another  hand,  which  I  take  to  be  Sidney  Herbert's. 
This  meeting  was  held  prior  to  the  return  of  Florence  Nightingale 
from  the  seat  of  war.     These  are  the  resolutions  : 

"  I.  That  the  services  of  Miss  Nightingale  in  the  hospitals  of  the 
East,  demand  some  expression  of  acknowledgment  and  gratitude  on 
the  part  of  the  British  people. 
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"  2.  That  although  Miss  Nightingale  would  decline  any  such  ex- 
pression, merely  personal  to  her,  it  is  understood  she  will  accept  it  in 
a  form  that  would  enable  her,  on  her  return  to  England,  to  prevent 
the  dispersion  of  the  band  of  nurses  collected  at  the  seat  of  war ;  to 
establish  an  institute  for  the  training,  sustenance,  and  protection  of 
nurses ;  to  arrange  for  their  proper  instruction  at  some  existing 
hospital,  and  thus  to  advance  the  public  interests  in  a  much  neglected 
branch  of  public  service. 

"  3.  That  with  this  view — to  combine  a  national  tribute  of  grati- 
tude to  Miss  Nightingale,  with  a  large  augmentation  of  her  means  of 
usefulness — a  public  subscription  be  entered  into. 

"  4.  That  to  accomplish  this  object  on  a  scale  worthy  of  the 
nation,  honourable  to  Miss  Nightingale,  and  of  magnitude  sufficient 
to  effect  a  large  reform  in  the  system  of  nursing  in  public  hospitals, 
all  classes  be  invited  to  contribute,  and  that  applications  be  made  for 
the  aid  of  the  clergy,  the  co-operation  of  mayors  of  corporate  towns, 
and  all  other  available  sources  of  assistance. 

"  5.  That  with  this  view,  the  sum  thus  collected  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  Miss  Nightingale,  in  whose  tried  aptitude,  judgment,  and 
integrity,  the  subscribers  will  entirely  confide." 

But  Florence  Nightingale  would  not  accept  the  control  of  this 
"  Fund,"  and  here  is  an  interesting  letter  from  her  to  Samuel  Carter 
Hall: 

"30,  Old  Burlington  Street,  W.,  June  nth,  i860. 

"My  dear  Sir, — I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Clough,  the  acting 
secretary  for  the  *  Nightingale  Fund,'  has  communicated  with  you  as 
to  the  practicable  measures  which  have  been  taken  upon  *  Training 
Nurses,^  But  I  cannot  bear  that  you,  who  have  done  so  much  for  us, 
should  not  hear  from  me  about  it — although  I  am  unable  to  write  to 
anyone  else. 

"  I  enclose,  for  Mrs.  Hall,  some  copies  of  the  Rules  and  Forms  of 

*  Entrance  Certificate '  for  the  Probationers. 

"  Is  there  any  list  of  Subscribers  to  the  *  Fund '  which  you  could 
send  me  ?  I  am  aware  that  on  the  subject  of  the  *  Local  Committees ' 
you  have  been  communicated  with.  But  I  thought  it  might  be  satis- 
factory if  I  were  to  send  these  'rules*  to  subscribers,  especially 
country  ladies.     They  might  send  us  women  to  train. 

"  I  dare  say  you  are  aware  that  this  is  only  a  partial  and  tentative 
experiment,  not  employing  the  whole  income  of  that  *  Fund.'     The 

*  Council '  reserves  to  itself  the  opportunity  of  either  extending  this, 
or,  which  I  think  is  more  probable,  making  to  itself  other  centres  of 
action. 

"  With  kindest  regards  to  Mrs.  Hall,  believe  me  to  be,  my  dear  Sir, 
ever  sincerely  and  gratefully  yours,  Florence  Nightingale." 

This  noble  daughter  of  England,  whose  passing  shadow  the 
wounded  heroes  of  the  Crimea  bowed  down  their  heads  to  kiss — 
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and  felt  better  for  it — is  still  busy  at  her  holy  work  of  self-sacrifice,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  recent  letter  to  my  venerable  friend : 

"  10,  South  Street,  Park  Lane,  W.,  January  26th,  1887. 
"  I  have  only  heard,  my  dear  Sir,  from  my  sister,  Lady  Verney,  of 
your  request  to  me,  and  I  make  haste  to  comply  with  it.  .  .  .  May 
peace  and  even  joy  attend  you,  for  I  know  that  you  live  constantly 
with  the  presence  of  her  who  is  made  perfect,  as  we  trust  we  all 
shall  be.  God  bless  you  and  her.  I  hope  that  you  are  pretty  well. 
May  every  blessing  from  the  Almighty  Loving  Father  attend  you.  I 
hope  that  you  will  excuse  my  writing  so  briefly,  and  in  pencil.  I  am 
always  under  the  severe  pressure  of  work  and  illness.  And  how 
much  work  you  have  done  for  the  world  and  for  God.  I  venture  to 
enclose  an  article  of  mine  on  the  *  Training  of  Nurses ' — not  for  your 
reading,  for  it  is  too  technical — but  as  one  of  the  fruits  of  your  work, 
for  now  the  training  of  nurses  has  extended  to  nearly  every  consider- 
able hospital  in  the  country. 

"  Again,  God  bless  you.     Ever  faithfully  yours, 

"S.  C.  Hall,  Esq.  "Florence  Nightingale." 

I  must  not  pass  from  this  pleasing  subject  of  the  Nightingale  Fund 
witjiout  adding  another  interesting  passage  of  the  subject  which  is 
brought  to  my  mind  by  the  sight  of  a  letter  before  me,  signed  Otto 
Goldschmidt.  Jenny  Lind  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  as  I  have  shown, 
were  loving  friends,  and  the  latter  wrote  to  the  former — who  had 
become  Madame  Goldschmidt — asking  her  to  give  a  concert  in  aid 
of  the  Fund — asking  the  Swedish  Nightingale  to  sin^  in  honour  of  the 
Nightingale  of  England.  The  husband  of  the  Swedish  Nightingale 
wrote  from  Paris,  on  the  9th  of  November,  1855,  to  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall, 
saying  that  before  this  proposal  of  hers  his  wife  had  already  conceived 
the  wish  to  sing  in  England  for  the  benefit  of  the  "  Fund ; "  but  that 
it  would  not  be  convenient  to  come  at  once  during  the  winter  months, 
as  she  would  neither  like  to  leave  her  child  behind,  nor  bring  it  with 
her  so  long  a  journey  at  such  a  season.  On  the  i  ith  of  March,  1856, 
the  concert  was  given  in  Exeter  Hall,  and  realized  a  sum  approaching 
;^2,ooo.  This  was  the  gross  sum  realised.  The  noble  and  generous 
conduct  of  M.  and  Madame  Goldschmidt  on  this  occasion  was 
greater  than  it  yet  appears.  While  the  gross  receipts  reached  nearly 
^2,000,  the  expenses  of  this  concert  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum 
— for  expenses — of  ^547.  This  bill  would  naturally,  one  would 
think,  come  out  of  the  gross  sum.  But,  no ;  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  agent 
for  getting  up  the  concert,  was  sent  by  his  employers  to  inform  the 
Committee  that  he  was  forbidden  to  hold  back  a  single  shilling 
towards  the  "  costs,"  and  the  gross  sum  was  handed  to  them.  Had 
it  not  been  so  there  would  have  arisen  suspicions  in  evil  minds  that 
these  generous  benefactors  had  managed  to  secure,  under  the  head 
of  costs,  a  pretty  good  remuneration  for  their  evening's  work  after  all. 

Another  noble  institution  gready  aided  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall 
I  must  briefly  refer  to,  and  that  is  the  Governesses'  Benevolent  Insti- 
tution.    If  the  reader  know  nothing  about   this  institution  he  can 
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easily  get  information  which  will  show  him  how  grandly  good  is  its 
operation.  For  its  benefit  Mrs.  Hall  wrote  and  published  her  story 
entitled  "  The  Old  Governess."  In  the  Report  of  1848  it  is  written  : 
"  Especial  thanks  must  be  offered  to  one  who  worked,  heart  and  hand 
and  head,  in  the  cause ;  and  all  who  have  read  the  tale  of  *  The  Old 
Governess '  will,  it  is  believed,  agree  that  never  did  that  gifted  head 
and  most  kindly  heart  put  forth  a  stronger  claim  to  public  admiration 
and  sympathy.'     And  again  : 

"  Resolved, — That  the  Committee  of  the  Governesses'  Benevolent 
Institution  desire  to  express  their  deep  sense  of  the  energetic  benevo- 
lence of  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  in  the  recent  kindnesses  bestowed  upon  this 
Society. 

"  That  the  realising  so  large  a  sum  by  Mrs.  Hall's  personal  exertions 
at  the  Fancy  Sale — more  than  ^^350 — is  alone  evidence  of  the  personal 
interest  felt  and  taken ;  but  '  The  Old  Governess,'  expressly  written 
for  the  occasion,  amidst  the  multiplied  avocations  of  a  highly  useful 
life,  displays  a  warmth  of  feeling  towards  the  Society  which  requires 
some  marked  token  of  gratitude  from  its  supporters. 

"  Signed — D.  Laing,  M. A.,  Honorary  Secretary." 

They  also  worked  with  equal  energy  in  the  "  Early  Closing  "  move- 
ment. It  was  in  1835  that  Samuel  Carter  Hall  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  this  movement,  meeting  at  first  with  very  little  encouragement 
from  people  of  influence.  In  1836  he  took  the  chair  at  eleven  meet- 
ings, often  under  circumstances  very  discouraging.  It  was  not  until 
later  on  that  Bishops,  Peers,  and  Ministers  of  State  became  chairmen 
in  his  stead,  and  he  gladly  took  a  more  subordinate  place  in  the  good 
work,  but  exhibited  no  less  energy  in  the  cause  of  the  poor  over- 
worked shop-people.  It  was  his  wife  who  invented  and  started  in 
1836  the  "pledge-card,"  which  she  induced  her  lady  friends  to  sign, 
to  the  number  of  nearly  five  hundred,  pledging  themselves  "  under 
no  circumstances,  except  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity,  to  make  pur- 
chases, either  ourselves  or  by  our  servants,  at  any  shop  after  six,  or 
at  the  latest  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  And,  further,  that  we  will 
endeavour,  as  far  as  possible,  to  deal,  and  encourage  dealing,  at  shops 
which  are  closed  at  reasonable  hours — and  we  desire  to  procure  lists 
of  such  shopkeepers  as  discountenance  *  I>ate  Hour  Employment  *  in 
our  respective  localities." 

The  word  "  boycotting  "  was  then  unknown  ;  but  here  we  have  the 
invention  itself — and  still  of  Irish  origin — in  actual  practice  at  the 
West-end  of  London,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1836  !  What  a  tremen- 
dous debt  of  gratitude  do  the  humble  shop-workers  of  England  owe 
this  noble  Irish  lady,  and  to  her  no  less  noble  English  husband  ! 
And  they  knew  it  not. 

There  is  just  one  more  of  Mr.  Hall's  large-hearted  undertakings 
that  I  must  glance  at.  When  our  gallant  soldiers  who  had  fought  in 
the  Crimea  returned  to  London,  they  were,  of  course,  received  with 
an  ovation.  In  anticipation  of  this,  Mr.  Hall  put  out  an  advertise- 
ment, commencing  thus : 
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"  When  the  Guards  and  other  regiments  march  through  the  cities 
of  London  and  Westminster,  will  it  not  occur  to  the  admiring  and 
grateful  spectators  to  inquire,  how  a  large  number  of  those  gallant 
fellows  are  to  be  provided  for,  discharged  from  the  service  as  they 
must  be,  from  wounds  or  other  ailments,  with  sixpence  or  eightpence 
a  day  ?" 

This  was  the  advertisement  of  the  Pensioners'  Employment  Society, 
in  which  Samuel  Carter  Hall  co-operated  with  Mr.  William  Jerdan, 
and  gave  freely  much  valuable  time.  Ultimately  Captain  Walter, 
who  had  established  the  Corps  of  Commissionaires,  took  over  the 
Pensioners'  Employment  Society,  and  the  original  Committee  retired. 

While  our  interest  in  the  history  of  the  Hospital  for  Consumption 
is  still  fresh,  I  will  add  a  letter  from  its  noble  founder — Sir  Philip 
Rose,  the  beloved  friend  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  : 

"  Rayners,  Penn-Bucks,  (Station)  Loudwater,  G.W.R., 

"July  3rd,  1 88 1. 
"  My  dear  Hall, — I  was  glad  to  receive  your  letter  and  to  find  that 
you  had  settled  down  comfortably  in  the  midst  of  your  old  friends. 

"  I  have  been  turning  up  your  old  letters  of  186 1,  when  you  assisted 
me  to  arrange  with  Routledge,  and  procured  me  the  services  of 
Fairholt  to  annotate  the  works  of  the  elder  Disraeli.  I  am  thankful 
that  our  dear  friend,  Lord  Beaconsfield,  lived  long  enough  to  recognise 
your  claims. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  how  or  where  I  can  obtain  a  copy  of  dear  Mrs. 
S.  C.  Hairs  work :  *  Pilgrimages  to  English  Shrines ' — part  of  which 
she  wrote  at  Rayners  ?  Someone  has  taken  a  fancy  to  my  copy  and 
it  is  non  est, 

"  Also  can  you  tell  me  what  book  it  was  that  had  a  frontispiece 
vignette  of  our  old  house.  No.  22,  Hans  Place?  I  cannot  remember 
whether  it  was  one  of  your  books  or  a  book  of  someone  else  con- 
taining reminiscences  of  L.  E.  L.,  but  I  certainly  have  seen  it,  but 
cannot  find  it  in  my  library  here. 

"  S.  C.  Hall,  Esq.  "  Yours  sincerely,  Philip  Rose." 

And  here  is  another  written  on  receipt  of  "proof"  of  matter 
written  by  Mr.  Hall  about  Sir  Philip  in  the  "  Retrospect "  : 

"  Rayners,  etc.,  September  24th,  1882. 
"  My  dear  Friend, — I  am  sorry  we  are  not  to  see  you  this  year.     I 
had  much  in  store  to  show  you. 

"  I  return  your  very  interesting  proofs.  You  have  referred  to  me  in 
more  complimentary  words  than  I  deserve,  but  from  such  an  old 
friend  they  cannot  be  otherwise  than  appreciated. 

"  Forgive  my  alluding  to  one  circumstance.  You  are  probably  not 
aware  that  by  all  the  respectable  members  of  the  legal  profession 
the  word  *  attorney '  is  considered  a  word  of  reproach.  It  carries  the 
mind  back  to  the  era  when  the  attorney  was  a  curse  to  society  instead 
of  what  he  is  now — a  blessing  I — ^the  type  of  a  well-informed,  en- 
lightened, high-minded  man.     I  notice  you  always  speak  of  solicitors 
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as  attorneys,  no  doubt  in  ignorance  of  this  feeling.  As  regards 
myself,  it  is  inapplicable,  as  I  was  never  admitted  an  attorney,  but 
only  as  a  solicitor^  to  which  no  one  objects,  and  which  it  is  my  pride 
to  have  been.  Will  you  therefore  describe  me  as  a  solicitor,  which  I 
was,  and  not  as  an  attorney,  which  I  never  was. 

**  I  hope  we  may  live  to  meet  here  next  year  if  it  is  hopeless  to 
look  for  you  this. — Ever  your  sincere  friend,  Philip  Rose." 

Thus  wrote  the  solicitor  to  the  barrister. 

A  few  years  ago  a  new  Board-room  was  opened  at  the  Consumption 
Hospital,  when  it  was  proposed  to  place  in  it  a  portrait  of  its  founder ; 
but  this  was  declined  by  good  Sir  Philip,  who  suggested  that  the 
money  subscribed  should  form  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  poor  patients 
leaving  the  hospital.  This  benevolent  idea  was  carried  out,  and  the 
existing  "  Rose  Fund  "  was  the  result.  Lord  Beaconsfield  loved  and 
trusted  Sir  Philip  Rose  so  much  that  he  made  him  one  of  his 
executors.  He  was  a  man  of  most  pleasing  social  qualities  and 
never-tiring  benevolence.  I  say  was^  for  he  did  not  live,  as  he  had 
hoped,  to  meet  his  beloved  old  friend  Samuel  Carter  Hall,  at 
Rayners  again.  But  in  the  history  of  England's  great  benefactors  of 
mankind  his  name  will  never  die.  So  long  as  sweetness  is  associated 
with  the  Rose,  so  long  will  the  memory  of  his  name  be  sweetly 
cherished. 
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CHAPTER    XXVII. 


CHANTRY,  BAILY,  WESTMACOTT,  AND  FLAXMAN. — THE  ART  JOURNAL. — 
A  SUMMER  evening's  CRUISE  OF  THE  ELF  OF  THE  STREAM,  IN 
FAIRYLAND. — THE  GOLDEN  HOUR  OF  YOUTH  IN. THE  VOYAGE  OF 
LIFE. — NEGLECTED  GENIUS  DISTRACTED — FOLEY. — A  WARNING  TO 
YOUNG  ARTISTS  AND  POETS. — RUSKIN. — THE  POETRY  AND  PROSE 
OF  ART. — CHARLES  ROACH  SMITH  AND  GIBSON  THE  SCULPTOR. 


jXD  now,  while  the  noble  and  distinguished  members  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Testimonial  Fund  are  yet  at 
work,  let  me  also  dwell  at  some  little  length  on  another 
of  the  successful  and  wonderful  labours  of  Samuel 
Carter  Hall,  mentioned  in  their  circular — The  Art 
JotimaL  As  already  stated  he  founded  that  journal  in  1839,  and  he 
continued  its  editor  during  forty-two  years.  During  that  time,  and 
by  that  means,  he  was  greatly  instrumental  in  gradually  exalting 
British  Art  in  all  branches  of  British  manufacture,  by  selecting  and 
illustrating  the  best,  if  good  enough,  according  to  his  unerring  taste. 
Its  early  volumes  were  called  the  Art  Union^  of  which  the  earliest 
were  very  sparsely  illustrated.  At  that  time  there  was  more  artistic 
merit  in  the  general  productions  of  French  manufacturers  than  in  those 
of  the  English,  and,  after  awhile,  the  masterpieces  of  the  former  were 
illustrated,  for  the  education  of  the  latter.  And  he  did  the  same  for 
painters  and  sculptors,  creating  a  demand  for  modern  British  work 
which  before  did  not  exist ;  for,  indeed,  such  work  was  quite  out  of 
the  fashion.  There  can  be  no  possible  doubt  in  the  mind  of  anyone 
who  knows  all  the  facts,  that  the  greatest  British  painters  and  sculptors 
of  this  century  obtained  their  recognition  and  reward  chiefly  through 
the  influence  of  the  Art  foumai,  in  which  their  early  works  were 
illustrated.  Before  the  dawn  of  this  influence,  Chantry  was  certainly 
busy  at  busts,  portrait  statues,  and  other  monumental  tributes ;  while 
Baily  and  Westmacott  came  in  for  a  share  of  such  work,  for  one  of 
whom  the  great  Foley  worked  at  stonemason's  wages ;  and  Flaxman 
had  been  drawing  his  marvellous  designs  at  a  few  shillings  apiece. 
Mr.  Hall  says  of  those  days  :  "  So  little  was  the  grand  art  understood, 
that  when  I  ventured  on  the  issue  of  *  statue  plates,'  I  had  numerous 
warnings  that  I  was  ruining  the  publication  ;  and  not  once,  but  several 
times,  a  plate  of  a  semi-nude  figure,  torn  through,  was  sent  to  me  by 
post,  protesting  against  such  attempts  to  introduce  indecencies  into 
families.  Of  late  year?  the  statue  plates  have  been  the  most  popular 
of  the  three  monthly  engravings." 
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At  first,  and  naturally,  there  being  no  Art  Public,  to  speak  of,  there 
was  little  appreciation  of  an  Art  Journal ;  and,  consequently,  during 
the  first  nine  years  of  perseverance  it  did  not  pay  its  expenses  any  one 
of  those  years,  while  during  the  year  1851  and  part  of  1852  the 
public  paid  ;£7 2,000  for  it.  Models  selected  for  their  excellence 
from  the  leading  art  manufactories  of  all  the  world  have  been  illus- 
trated in  the  Art  Journal  to  the  number  of  about  40,000,  and  the 
works  of  about  500  artists,  chiefly  British  painters  and  sculptors,  have 
been  engraved  there.  And  now,  having  shown  what  the  Art  Journal 
has  done,  I  want  to  show  what  it  has  not  done,  and  what  it  never 
could  do.  It  could  never  make  it  safe  for  every  youth  who  has  ever 
so  true  a  genius  for  painting  or  sculpture,  or  for  both  combined,  to 
trust  to  the  public  recognition  and  employment  of  that  genius,  even 
for  a  moderate  means  of  livelihood ;  much  less  to  a  reward  of  opulence 
and  fame.  Let  us  listen  to  the  moan  of  an  exceedingly  clever  artist, 
upon  the  state  of  art-patronage  in  England,  in  spite  of  all  that  Samuel 
Carter  Hall  has  done  for  art.  And  it  is  from  one  whose  works  have 
been  illustrated  in  the  Art  Journal  and  admired  there  by  thousands. 

A  short  time  since,  while  engaged  in  writing  a  few  chapters  back,  I 
received  from  my  venerable  friend  just  named — probably  dispatched 
from  Kensington  on  his  eighty-eighth  birthday,  the  9th  May,  1887 — 
a  rich  gift  of  oil-paintings  and  water-colour  drawings.  Two  of  these 
paintings,  by  one  artist,  and  two  letters  from  that  artist  which  accom- 
panied them,  furnish  happy  material  for  this  brief  chapter.  The  first 
of  the  letters  was  written  a  few  days  after  the  Ck)lden  Wedding  Day. 
The  paintings  are  little  gems — charming  dreams  richly  depicted  in 
colour,  and  the  clever  poetic  painter  is  also  a  clever  poetic  sculptor. 
No  word-poet  could  express  on  paper  such  beautiful  little  poems  as 
this  paint-poet  has  expressed  on  the  canvas.  One  is  entitled  "A 
Summer  Evening's  Cruise  of  the  Elf  of  the  Stream,  1874."  The  Elf 
is  a  semi-ethereal  yet  plump  pretty  little  nude  fairy,  whose  wings  have 
brushed  against  a  rainbow,  and  whose  stature  may  be  imagined  from 
the  circumstance  that  her  entire  head-gear,  or  cap,  consists  of  a  well- 
fitting  pink-and-white  convolvulous  flower,  which  is  very  becoming. 
Deft  fairy  fingers  have  neatly  constructed  her  little  boat  of  silver-bark, 
with  its  frame-work  of  young  rushes,  for  whose  figure-head  a  real  red- 
admiral  butterfly  has  been  sacrificed  and  fixed  in  position  by  a  sharp 
thorn.  Three  colour-glowing  drake's  feathers  cleverly  fixed  upright 
act  as  sails ;  and  the  Elf  uses  another  such  feather,  oar-like,  in  the 
water  to  guide  her  vessel's  course.  She  is  intently  watching  the  move- 
ments of  a  dragon-fly  on  the  wing,  and  holds  her  feather-oar  in 
readiness  to  strike  in  self  defence.  Her  cargo  is  two  blossoms  of 
yellow  iris,  and  a  few  bells  of  the  fox-glove — folk's-glove — fairy-glove. 
But  they  are  too  large  for  gloves,  and  are  more  probably  being  taken 
home  to  serve  as  tall  helmets  for  the  fairy  children.  Not  only  is  the 
stream  the  Stream  of  the  Elf,  but  the  land  is  evidently  Fairyland,  and 
the  air  is  all  enchantment.  The  other  little  gem  is  entitled  "The 
Golden  Hour  of  Youth  in  the  Voyage  of  Life."  This  too  is,  every 
touch,  good  poetry  as  well  as  good  painting.  Here  again  we  have  the 
land,  the  water,  and  the  air,  of  enchantment     A  splendid  gondola, 
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every  curve  of  which  is  a  line  of  beauty,  and  every  ornament  poetic, 
glides  over  the  water.  Its  recumbent  occupants  are  a  handsome 
youth  and  a  lovely  maiden,  in  classic  attire,  both  crowned  with 
chaplets  of  flowers.  The  harp,  silent,  is  put  aside,  and  they  gaze 
upon  each  other  with  the  ecstacy  of  youthful  love.  The  sail,  of  rich 
device,  bulged  with  the  soft  breeze,  is  managed  by  three  little 
immortal  love-boys,  with  wings  of  gay  plumage.  One  manages  the 
sail  up  aloft,  and  two  are  seeing  to  it  below ;  but  they  are  just  now 
amusing  their  leisure  by  drawing  into  contact  a  pair  of  doves  which 
are  on  the  wing,  but  are  held  captive  with  ribbons.  There  is  the 
blazing  torch  of  love ;  and  the  golden  psychic  butterfly  ornaments  the 
prow.  The  poetry  and  the  painting  are  rich  and  rare,  and  should 
easily  beget  rare  riches  to  the  talented  painter,  should  he  deign  to 
offer  his  poetry  and  his  painting  in  return  for  gold.  The  beholder  of 
his  works  naturally  feels  certain  of  that,  and  almost  envies  the 
magician — painter,  sculptor,  and  poet.  My  venerable  friend  has  sent 
with  the  two  paintings,  two  letters,  as  I  have  said,  from  the  painter  to 
him — without  any  comment.  I  will  now  give  the  letters  and  then  my 
comment : 

"Pimlico,  October  9th,  1874. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Hall, — I  herewith  send  the  little  picture  [The  *  Cruise '] 
and  hope  you  will  like  it.  In  framing  it  please  give  instructions  that 
the  frame  should  intrude  as  little  as  possible — one-sixteenth,  or  at 
most  one-eighth  of  an  inch  all  round  would  be  quite  sufllicient.  I  am 
much  obliged  for  the  notice  in  the  Art  Journal,  If  any  opportunity 
occurs  by  which  you  can  put  anything  in  my  way  I  shall  be  very 
grateful ;  for  I  do  not  think  I  can  much  longer  endure  the  anxiety 
and  depressed  spirits  which  have  been  my  lot  for  the  last  three  years. 
Sleepless  nights  and  anxious  days  are  not  very  conducive  to  a  working 
condition. 

"  I  have  not  had  a  commission  for  many  a  long  year.  In  fact  I 
scarcely  recognise  the  meaning  of  the  word.  They  are  given  freely 
in  Rome  for  fashion's  sake ;  and  even  there,  as  in  England,  a  great 
many  obtain  false  and  borrowed  reputations.  A  private  history  of  the 
*  under  current  *  in  the  business  (for  it  can  scarcely  be  called  a  profes- 
sion now,)  would  somewhat  astonish  the  public.  It  is  being  acquainted 
with  all  this  that  makes  the  matter  so  hopeless.  Foley  declared  to  me 
only  eighteen  months  before  his  death  that,  notwithstanding  he  was 
then  almost  oppressed  with  commissions,  if  he  had  to  begin  life 
again  he  would  not  be  a  sculptor ;  as  his  days  of  hope  in  his  youth, 
and  of  action  and  matured  judgment  of  middle  age,  were  marred  and 
made  miserable  by  disappointments.  It  was  only  during  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  life  that  he  obtained  tangible  recognition  of  his  ability. 

"  I  would  willingly  undertake  to  do  a  consecutive  series  of  Relieve 
and  figures  for  a  small  annual  sum  to  add  to  my  small  income  derived 
from  Kensington,  so  as  to  prevent  the  miserable  state  of  anxiety  in 
thinking  and  conjecturing  how  the  expenditure  of  the  following  week 
is  to  be  met.     Having  had  the  experience  of  twenty-five  years,  and 
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finding  that  I  am  just  in  the  position  of  my  commencement,  without 
the  ^Hope^^  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  I  get  into  a  morbid  state. 

"  With  kind  regards  and  grateful  recollections  of  kindnesses  received 

at  various  times,  I  subscribe  myself,  truly  yours, ." 

"S.  C.  Hall,  Esq." 

Here  is  the  second  letter : 

"November  17th,  1878. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Hall, — I  believe  you  are  personally  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Godwin,  the  secretary  of  the  London  Art  Union.  If  so,  I  have 
ventured  to  be  sufficiently  intrusive  upon  your  kindness  to  ask  you  to 
write  a  line  or  two  to  him  to  mention  the  poetical  character  with 
which  most  people  credit  my  humble  performances ;  which  will  pro- 
bably benefit  me,  as  you  will  judge  by  the  following :  I  submitted  a 
statuette  of  Miranda  watching  the  shipwreck  (which  was  in  the  R.A. 
this  year)  for  reproduction  in  Terra  Cotta,  to  be  distributed  as  prizes. 
There  has  been  a  meeting  of  the  Council  on  the  matter,  and  it  is 
supposed  they  will  come  to  a  final  decision  on  Tuesday  next.  It  is 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  as  it  is  very  compact  in  the  composition, 
and  would  form  rather  a  formidable  object  for  a  prize,  as  it  is  three 
feet  in  height,  and  could  as  easily  be  reproduced  that  size  as  smaller. 
It  is  the  last  I  shall  venture  upon,  as  I  have  fully  determined  to 
devote  the  remainder  of  my  days  to  painting,  not  having  received  a 
farthing  this  year  by  the  sculptural  art,  although  I  have  been  very 
industrious.  I  am  very  thankful  that  I  have  now  a  settled  income 
from  South  Kensington,  which  frees  me  from  the  fearful  anxiety  under 
which  I  laboured  for  many  years,  so  much  so,  that  I  often  wonder 
that  I  escaped  the  fate  of  an  inmate  of  a  lunatic  asylum. 

"The  two  Relievos  or  Relieve  of  Peace  and  War  are  the  last  I 
expect  to  do  in  that  way,  as  I  never  look  for  another  commission — a 
thing  seldom  heard  of  in  England  at  the  present  day,  although  they 
may  be  plentiful  in  Italy  as  the  art  mart  of  the  world  in  sculpture. 
The  sale  of  the  Sculpture  in  the  R.A.  this  year  amounted  to  eight 
guineas ! — (two  little  terra  cotta  toys).  Elevated  art  and  nature  are 
now  going  out  of  fashion,  and  greatly  encouraged  by  the  painters  who 
admire  the  attempts  at  flesh-texture  and  elaborate  detail  of  the  foldings 
of  skin,  as  represented  by  the  French  School,  Foley's  thoroughness 
and  abstract  form,  yet  like  nature  and  founded  upon  it,  but  by  selec- 
tion, is  not  understood  or  appreciated.  He  told  me  that  McClise,  the 
most  sculptural  of  painters,  once  made  an  observation  to  him  that  he 
could  plainly  see  that  there  were  principles  in  form  in  sculpture  that 
were  different  to  those  connected  with  painting.  Abstract  and  select 
form  is  now  being  supplanted  with  the  defects  and  peculiarities  of 
individual  nature,  which  some  people  recognise  as  *  character.' 

"  As  I  have  sermonized  to  a  sufficient  length,  and  a  trial  upon  your 
patience    ...    I  will  conclude  with  kind  regards  to  Mrs.  Hall  and 

yourself,  from  truly  yours, . 

"  To  S.  C.  Hall,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

"  P.S. — Do  not  trouble  to  acknowledge  this." 
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I  shall  have  to  remark  presently  upon  the  "abstract  and  select 
form"  versus  "individual  nature"  and  "character."  But  it  was  not 
for  that  that  I  have  given  here  these  sad  letters — sad  letters  from  a 
genius  neglected,  which  remind  me  of  the  following  words  of  Ruskin 
on  the  same  subject : 

"  Before  a  good  painter  can  get  employment,  his  mind  has  always 
been  embittered,  and  his  genius  distorted.  A  common  mind  usually 
stoops,  in  plastic  chill,  to  whatever  is  asked  of  it,  and  scrapes  or  daubs 
its  way  complacently  into  public  favour.  But  your  great  men  quarrel 
with  you,  and  you  revenge  yourselves  by  starving  them  for  the  first 
half  of  their  lives.  Precisely  in  the  degree  in  which  any  painter 
possesses  original  genius,  is  at  present  the  increase  of  moral  certaint)' 
that  during  his  early  years  he  will  have  a  hard  battle  to  fight ;  and 
that  just  at  the  time  when  his  conception  ought  to  be  full  and  happy, 
his  temper  gentle,  and  his  hopes  enthusiastic — ^just  at  that  most 
critical  period,  his  heart  is  full  of  anxieties  and  household  cares ;  he 
is  chilled  by  disappointments,  and  vexed  by  injustice ;  he  becomes 
obstinate  in  his  errors,  no  less  than  in  his  virtues,  and  the  arrows  of 
his  aims  are  blunted,  as  the  reeds  of  his  trust  are  broken.  .  .  You 
might  have  cheered  them  in  their  race  through  the  asphodel  meadows 
of  their  youth  ;  you  might  have  brought  the  proud,  bright  scarlet  into 
their  faces,  if  you  had  but  cried  once  to  them  *  Well  done,'  as  they 
dashed  up  to  the  first  goal  of  their  early  ambition.  But  now,  their 
pleasure  is  in  memory,  and  their  ambition  is  in  heaven.  They  can  be 
kind  to  you,  but  you  never  more  can  be  kind  to  them.  You  may  be 
fed  with  the  fruit  and  fulness  of  their  old  age,  but  you  were  as  the 
nipping  blight  to  them  in  their  blossoming,  and  your  praise  is  only  as 
the  warm  winds  of  autumn  to  the  dying  branches."  And  so  it  will 
ci^er  be, 

"There  is  one  thought  still,  the  saddest  of  all,  bearing  on  this 
withholding  of  early  help.  It  is  possible,  in  some  noble  natures,  that 
the  warmth  and  the  affections  of  childhood  may  remain  unchilled, 
though  unanswered  ;  and  that  the  old  man*s  heart  may  still  be  capable 
of  gladness,  when  the  long-withheld  sympathy  is  given  at  last  But 
in  these  noble  natures  it  nearly  always  happens,  that  the  chief  motive 
of  earthly  ambition  has  not  been  to  give  delight  to  themselves,  but 
to  their  parents.  Every  noble  youth  looks  back,  as  to  the  chiefest 
joy  which  this  world's  honour  ever  gave  him,  to  the  moment  when 
first  he  saw  his  father's  eyes  flash  with  pride,  and  his  mother  turn 
away  her  head,  lest  he  should  take  her  tears  for  tears  of  sorrow. 
Even  the  lover's  joy,  when  some  worthiness  of  his  is  acknowledged 
before  his  mistress,  is  not  so  great  as  that,  for  it  is  not  so  pure — the 
desire  to  exalt  himself  in  her  eyes  mixes  with  that  of  giving  her 
delight ;  but  he  does  not  need  to  exalt  himself  in  his  parents'  eyes ; 
it  is  with  the  pure  hope  of  giving  them  pleasure  that  he  comes  to  tell 
them  what  he  has  done,  or  what  has  been  said  of  him  ;  and  therefore 
he  has  a  purer  pleasure  of  his  own.  And  this  purest  and  best  of 
rewards  you  keep  from  him  if  you  can ;  you  feed  him  in  his  tender 
youth   with    ashes   and   dishonour;   and  then  you  come  to  him, 
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obsequious,  but  too  late,  with  your  sharp  laurel  crown,  the  dew  all 
dried  from  off  its  leaves ;  and  you  thrust  it  into  his  lauguid  hand, 
and  he  looks  at  you  wistfully.  What  shall  he  do  with  it  ?  What  can 
he  do,  but  go  and  lay  it  on  his  mother's  grave  ?  " 

Yet  thus  must  it  ever  be  with  the  great  majority  of  those  painters 
who,  being  penniless,  persist  in  trusting  to  their  art  for  wealth  and 
fame,  seeing  that  the  wealth  from  the  art  can  only  follow  the  fame 
and  not  precede  it. 

Now  for  the  comment.  It  is  clearly  not  sufficient  to  possess 
undoubted  genius,  accompanied,  even,  with  indefatigable  industry,  to 
secure  public  appreciation  and  patronage;  or  to  escape  years  of 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  possessor— even  that  "  miserable  state  of 
anxiety  in  thinking  and  conjecturing  how  the  expenditure  of  the 
following  week  is  to  be  met."  I  am  writing  this  chapter  in  Llewellynn 
Jewitt's  memorial  volume  to  dissuade  the  young  genius  in  literature 
and  art — his  genius  and  his  pursuits — from  trusting  to  either,  or  to 
both  combined,  for  pecuniary  success  in  life.  In  the  lottery  and  the 
race  of  such  a  life  the  prizes  are  few  indeed  compared  to  the  terrible 
blanks,  and  the  great  crowd  of  runners.  I  know  it  well.  Yet  the 
brilliant  position  of  the  prize-winner  is  regarded  too  often  by  the 
ambitious  young  genius  as  the  easily-to-be-obtained  goal  of  mere 
effort  It  is,  however,  more  of  a  lottery  than  a  race.  They  are  com- 
paratively few  who  can  truly  say  of  pen  and  pencil :  "  The  meanes 
to  lyve,  these  dothe  me  gyve,"  free  from  pecuniary  anxieties  and  heart- 
aching  disappointments.  Those  among  the  poor  who  find  themselves 
endowed  with  poetic  or  artistic  genius,  should  resolve  on  some  less 
noble  and  less  ambitious  means  of  bread-winning,  and  reserve  for 
their  leisure  hours  the  employment  of  their  literary  or  artistic  talents. 
Better  poetry  and  the  plough  in  alliance,  with  freedom  from  want, 
than  the  plough  forsaken  for  an  alliance  between  poetry  and  penury. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  artist's  choice  between  "  abstract  and 
select  form,"  or  "  the  defects  and  peculiarities  of  individual  nature, 
which  some  people  recognise  as  *  character ' "  in  his  treatment  of  the 
human  figure,  I  do  not  see  that  he  has  any  choice  at  all,  but  must 
adopt  both  the  one  and  the  other  on  their  proper  occasions.  Foley's 
splendid  Ino  and  Bacchus  could  only  have  resulted  from  his  very 
proper  adoption  of  the  "abstract  and  select  form  "  in  that  composition. 
But  the  same  treatment  would  be  outrageous  in  sculpturing  ;ifortrait 
from  life,  where  "character"  is  essential  to  truth.  It  is  many  years 
since  I  first  wrote  on  this  subject  in  the  press,  pointing  out  where  the 
one  and  the  other  course  may  and  must  be  adopted.  It  is  much 
longer  since  I  first  orally  insisted  upon  these  distinctions.  My  last 
utterance  on  the  subject  was  very  recent.  It  was  a  letter  printed  in 
the  Staffordshire  Sentinel^  criticising  criticisms  on  the  Colin  Minton 
Campbell  statue  at  Stoke-on-Trent.  That  letter  will  sufficiently 
answer  my  purpose  here : 

"At  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  at  Stoke  on  New  Year's  Day  by 
her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  several  spectators  were  heard 
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to  express  disapprobation  of  the  costume  adopted  by  the  sculptor. 
One  gentleman  said:  *The  idea  of  a  statue  of  Colin  Minton 
Campbell  in  frock  coat  and  trousers  1 '  Another  said :  '  Why  did 
not  the  sculptor  give  us  an  artistic  drapery,  instead  of  those  hideous 
trousers?'  And  another,  who  is  generally  of  excellent  good  taste 
and  good  judgment,  observed  to  me:  *The  sculptor  has  sacrificed 
the  artistic  to  the  real ;  give  me  the  artistic./  I  replied :  *  It  is, 
indeed,  real ;  but  the  more  real,  the  more  artistic  is  the  portrait'  As 
at  present  there  seems  to  be  a  great  divergence  of  opinion  on  the 
subject,  I  should  like  to  be  allowed  to  emphasise  and  strengthen  that 
statement.  If  you  set  up  a  statue  of  a  fellow-citizen  you  mean  it  to 
be  a  full-length  portrait,  or  you  would  not  adopt  the  statue  at  all,  but 
a  colossal  bust  instead,  A  man's  coat  and  trousers  become  an  essential 
part  of  his  full-length  portrait  in  the  public  eye ;  and  to  dress  his 
statue  in  garments  of  a  fashion  which  the  public  never  saw  him  wear, 
or  to  wrap  him  in  a  blanket  that  the  public  never  saw  him  wrapped 
in,  is  to  destroy  the  full-length  likeness  completely,  and  to  substitute 
for  it  a  masquerade.  It  would  be  very  absurd  to  make  a  statue  of 
Demosthenes  haranguing  in  frock  coat  and  trousers,  and  it  would  be 
equally  absurd  to  make  a  statue  of  Colin  Minton  Campbell  in  the 
costume  of  Demosthenes.  If  frock-coats  and  trousers  are  really  so 
hideous  why  do  we  wear  them  ?  Why  not  go  back  at  once  to  the 
costume  of  that  other  bronze  potter  in  Winton  Square  ?  or  to  that  of 
Palissy  the  potter,  and  make  our  streets  gay  with  living  and  moving 
Walter  Raleighs?  But  so  long  as  the  frock-coat  and  trousers  are 
proper  for  the  man  on  the  public  platform,  they,  and  they  only,  are 
proper  for  the  likeness  of  that  man  on  the  pubhc  pedestal.  If  we 
have  any  incipient  heroes  among  us — self-known  as  such — who  object 
to  their  future  statue  being  in  trousers,  the  only  correct  thing  for 
them  to  do,  to  avoid  it,  will  be  to  adopt  at  once  the  special  costume 
in  which  they  would  prefer  to  be  embronzed,  and  to  constantly  pub- 
Hcly  exhibit  themselves  in  it,  or  it  can  never  become  their  true 
likeness.  For  the  logic  of  the  matter  is  very  simple.  A  statue  of  a 
man  must  be  a  likeness  of  the  man,  or  it  is  not  a  statue  of  him ;  and 
a  likeness  must  be  like^  in  every  detail  as  he  is,  or  was,  wont  to 
exhibit  himself  to  the  public.  We  really  must  not  idealise  a  professed 
likeness.  I  will  say  presently  what  we  may  and  must  idealise.  Here, 
in  a  portrait,  you  positively  must  /w?/,  or  you  will  be  setting  up  upon  a 
pedestal  a  public  untruth.  You  may  represent  your  hero  at  his  very 
best ;  but  you  must  not  make  him  look  better  than  his  very  best,  or 
you  flatter  him,  and  flattery  is  a  falsehood.  And  you  must  not  make 
him  look  less  noble  or  less  intellectual  than  he  actually  was,  for  that 
would  be  detraction,  which  would  be  a  falsehood  and  a  great  shame. 
You  must  give  his  true  likeness,  and  nothing  but  his  likeness.  You 
may  make  his  effigy  a  colossus  or  a  chessman ;  and  in  any  material 
you  like,  but  it  must  be  a  likeness  from  head  to  foot — like  as  the 
public  knew  him,  that  they  may,  and  future  generations  too,  see  him 
in  his  effigy.  One  of  my  old  art  masters,  Richard  Redgrave,  R.A-, 
in  a  work  on  art,  once  said : — *In  its  lower  phases  art  relies  more  and 
more  on  imitation    ....     until  in  its  lowest  development,  art,  if 
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it  can  be  called  art,  rests  contented  with  mere  imitation.'  We  know 
from  the  context  that  he  meant  imitation  of  nature  or  originals,  not 
imitation  of  art  or  copies,  to  which  I  replied  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Arts^  that  *  by  the  same  reasoning  historical  painting  could 
not  be  high  art,  or,  to  be  high  art,  it  must  be  exaggerated  and  idealised, 
therefore  untruthful.' 

"  And  now  we  come  to  where  you  may  and  must  idealise — without 
producing  an  untruth.  Your  likeness  of  your  fellow-citizen  must  be 
faithful  prose — even  to  the  trousers.  But  when  we  come  to  allegorical 
sculpture,  or  free  imaginary  art,  we  are  dealing  with  a  material  poem, 
and  we  may  treat  it  as  poetically  and  romantically  as  we  please. 
Adam  and  Eve  not  having  left  us  their  portraits  we  can  only  idealise 
them;  and  we  always  aim  at  doing  full  justice  to  their  beauty, 
whatever  it  may  have  been.  But  if  there  be  anything  in  the  ideal 
composition  of  those  figures  that  is  not  in  strict  imitation  of  the 
excellencies  of  the  human  form  and  expressions,  then  woe  to  the 
work.  They  may  be  composed  of  several  excellencies  combined  from 
several  models  into  one  beautiful  whole ;  but  they  must  be  each  exact 
mitations  of  nature,  or  they  will  not  compose  a  beautiful  result  Then 
in  allegorical  sculpture  we  are  fancy  free.  We  all^orise  Britannia  as 
the  Warrior  Goddess — Minerva — ^also  the  Goddess  of  the  Arts  and 
Sciences,  who  has  exchanged  her  spear  for  the  trident ;  who,  however, 
wars  only  against  tryanny,  that  justice  and  peace  may  prevail,  and  not 
as  Mars  for  the  pleasure  of  destruction.  To  produce  this  allegory, 
you  find  no  human  portrait  sufficient,  and  you  idealise  by  combining 
in  one  figure  and  face  all  that  you  can  find  to  imitate  among  the 
several  excellencies  of  humanity  to  represent  strength,  beauty,  serenity, 
majesty,  and  wisdom ;  and  of  these  various  traits  combined  you  make 
an  allegory,  and  an  ideal  divinity.  Here  you  may  and  must  idealise, 
as  in  a  poem  or  romance ;  but  never  in  making  the  prose  portrait  of 
your  fellow-citizen.  I  know  there  are  artists  who  have  declared  that 
a  portrait  in  sculpture,  however  exact  a  likeness,  must  besides  be 

*  invested  with  artistic "  something :  what  ?    They  call  it  *  merit,* 

when  it  is  really  *  artistic  falsehood '  with  which  they  would  invest  it ! " 

The  same  rules  that  thus  apply  to  sculpture  apply  equally  to 
painting,  and  I  humbly  submit  that  McClise  was  wrong  in  admitting 
a  distinction.  The  "  attempts  at  flesh  texture  and  elaborate  details  of 
the  foldings  of  skin,  as  represented  by  the  French  school,"  are  per- 
fectly correct  so  far  as  the  natural  models  present  these  features. 
Truth  is  as  much  truth — more  so — in  the  foldings  of  skin,  as  in  the 
foldings  of  drapery.  How  could  Homer  be  Homer  without  his 
wrinkles?  But  you  need  not  wrinkle  the  foreheads  of  your  ideal 
Venus  or  Juno,  or  even  Jupiter,  unless  you  like.  In  the  ideal  it  is 
possible  to  omit  flesh-texture  and  wrinkles  to  the  extent  of  departing 
from  the  natural,  in  the  approach  towards  the  "  wooden."  I  know  it 
to  be  very  difficult  for  sculptors  whose  lives  have  been  devoted  to 
working  at  the  classic  ideal  human  figure,  its  hair  and  its  draperies, 
to  deal  with  the  exactness  and  "character"  of  modem  portraiture, 
and  the  stiffness  of  modem  costume.  Charles  Roach  Smith  in  refer- 
ence to  my  above-quoted  letter  said  : 
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"  By  chance  I  met  Gibson  in  Westminster  Abbey,  looking  at  his 
own  statue  of  Peel,  which  he  managed  to  make  graceful  in  modem 
costume  with  an  ample  cloak.  *  Accustomed,'  he  said,  *  to  classical 
elegance,  I  cannot  bring- myself  to  the  uncouth  modem  dress.'" 

Still  it  must  be  done  in  portraiture  so  long  as  the  uncouthness  is 
there  in  the  originals. 

Our  letter-writer,  as  a  poem-painter,  is  quite  right  in  adopting  the 
abstract  and  select  form ;  but  would  not  be  so  as  a  painter  of  prose ; 
and  the  prose-painter  is  the  painter  of  tme  life  as  distinguished  from 
romance. 

If  some  reader  ask,  "  What  have  these  pictures  and  these  letters  to 
do  with  Llewellynn  Jewitt's  memorial  book  ?  "  the  reply  is  that  their 
consideration  forms  an  important  chapter  in  it ;  and  he  himself  would 
have  had  it  so ;  for  he  would  have  fully  concurred  in  the  views  and 
wamings  resulting  from  their  introduction  here. 
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CHAPTER   XXVIII. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO. — IRELAND  UNDER  HOME  RULE. — ^THE  HALL 
TESTIMONIAL  FUND. — LORD  SHAFTESBURY'S  SPEECH  AT  THE  PRE- 
SENTATION TO  "  OUR  AUGUST  FRIENDS." — SAMUEL  CARTER  HALL'S 
REPLY. — MAHOMET  AND  KHADIJAH. — THE  GOLDEN  WEDDING  AT 
THE  SACRAMENT  TABLE. — MRS.  E.  LYNN  LINTON. — MORE  FRIENDS 
LAY  DOWN  THEIR  PENS  TO  TAKE  UP  THEIR  HEAVENLY  CROWNS. — 
THOMAS  BRUSHFIELD. — ^JOHN  JOSEPH  BRIGGS. — RECOLLECTIONS 
OF  WINSTER. 

JEAVING  the  noble  and  distinguished  members  of  the 
Testimonial  Committee  still  at  their  work,  I  shall, 
before  recording  the  results  of  their  labours,  quote  a 
brief  article  which  appeared  in  the  Bath  Daily  Chronicle 
a  short  time  ago — the  loth  May,  1887,  written  the  day 
before,  the  eighty-eighth  birthday  of  Samuel  Carter  Hall : 

"the  NINTH   OF   MAY. 

"  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall,  who  is  contemplating  another  visit  to  Bath  for 
the  benefit  of  its  waters,  and  for  the  repose  and  quiet  of  our  fair  city, 
enters  this  day  upon  his  eighty-eighth  year.  His  continued  presence 
with  us  links  us  to  a  past  full  of  eventful  and  interesting  incidents ; 
Waterloo  is  as  fresh  in  his  memory  as  if  it  were  but  of  yesterday.  He 
refers  with  a  merry  laugh  and  sparkling  eye  to  the  primitive  way  in 
which  many  took  part  in  the  public  celebrations  of  Wellington's  great 
victory.  He  loves  to  dwell  upon  the  simple  manner  in  which  his 
father's  house  was  illuminated  on  the  eventful  occasion,  a  tallow  candle 
being  placed  in  every  pane  of  glass  of  each  window  in  the  fine  old 
mansion.  The  house  is  still  standing,  and  is  precisely  as  it  was  in 
the  days  of  Mr.  Hall's  boyhood :  it  is  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
main  street  as  you  enter  the  town  (Topsham)  from  Exeter.  It  is 
interesting  to  think  that  only  seven  years  before  Mr.  Hall  was  bom, 
the  great  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  doing  duty  at  Toulon  as  a  young 
and  obscure  Lieutenant  of  Artillery.  Mr.  Hall  was  bom  May  9th, 
1800,  a  very  eventful  month.  Six  years  before  his  birth,  namely,  on 
May  loth,  1794,  the  innocent  and  youthful  Louis  XVII.  was  executed 
at  the  hands  of  a  merciless  crew  of  socialist  butchers,  without  pity  or 
remorse.  On  the  same  date  two  years  afterwards.  Napoleon,  then 
General  Bonaparte,  fought  the  celebrated  battle  of  Lodi,  obtaining 
complete  mastery  over  the  Milanese,  a  fatal  month  for  Milan,  for  it 
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fell  again  in  1 799,  after  enduring  a  nineteen  days'  si^e.  And  in  May, 
1800,  the  First  Consul  (Napoleon  Bonaparte),  once  more  entered  it 
in  triumph.  It  was  in  the  month  of  May,  1 796,  that  Napoleon  took 
command  of  the  mysterious  expedition  supposed  to  have  been  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  joining  the  notorious  Tippoo  Saih  in  India,  with 
the  intention  of  trying  to  subvert  the  British  Empire  there,  but  he 
unexpectedly  invaded  Egypt  in  a  ruthless  and  dishonourable  manner, 
having  at  the  time  been  on  perfect  terms  of  peace  with  the  Turks.  He 
took  possession  of  Alexandria ;  and  Cairo  and  the  whole  of  the  Delta 
fell  into  his  power ;  he  also  took  possession  of  Malta,  but  lost  it  in 
1800,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  British.  It  was  in  the  month  of  May, 
1 798,  that  renewed  hostilities  broke  out  between  France  and  England, 
when  all  the  English  found  in  France  were  made  prisoners,  and  when 
Napoleon  frightened  all  the  good  wives  at  home  by  the  projection  of 
a  powerful  invasion  of  the  British  isle,  and  it  was  in  May,  1804,  that 
by  an  organic  senatus  consultum  Bonaparte  was  declared  Emperor  of 
the  French.  It  was  in  the  year  in  which  Mr.  Hall  was  bom,  and  at 
about  the  same  time,  that  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  in  Ireland 
signified  to  the  British  Parliament  their  willingness  to  accept  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Union  of  the  two  Kingdoms,  and  on  the  ist  of  January 
of  the  following  year,  a  Royal  declaration  was  issued  regulating  the 
style  and  titles  appertaining  to  the  Imperial  Crown  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  with  the  arms,  flags,  and  ensigns  thereof.  Up  to  this 
time  the  English  Monarch  used  also  the  title  of  King  of  France,  and 
the  French  arms.  ^  Britanniarum  Rex^  now  became  the  title,  the 
quartering  of  the  FUurs  de  lis  being  omitted  in  the  blazonry.  The 
Union  was  an  act  which  statesmen  of  both  countries  thought  would 
be  productive  of  peace  to  the  troubled  island.  In  1798  the  affairs  of 
Ireland  under  Home  Rule,  occasioned  great  and  grave  difficulties,  a 
regular  organised  rebellion,  the  leaders  of  which  were  constantly  in 
communication  with  the  French,  threatened  totally  to  dissolve  the 
connexion  subsisting  between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain.  Ruffianly 
gangs  of  men  went  about  in  all  directions  committing  acts  of  most 
savage  butchery  and  wanton  cruelty.  Hundreds  of  people,  some  of 
the  very  best  of  the  country,  were  slain  by  orders  of  mock  judges  and 
juries,  neither  age  nor  sex  being  regarded,  and  the  horrid  and  cruel 
enormities  that  were  committed  were  truly  appalling.  The  loyal  were 
everywhere  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  revolutionary  principles.  The 
Catholics  were  dissatisfied  with  the  Parliament  of  that  country,  while 
the  Protestants,  who  were  greatly  outnumbered  by  the  Catholics,  had 
good  reasons  to  suppose  their  interests  would  be  best  secured  by  one 
united  Imperial  Parliament.  Mr.  Hall  has  long  made  the  Irish 
question  a  study,  and  he  speaks  with  authority  when  he  says,  to  return 
to  this  wretched  state  of  affairs  by  carrying  Mr.  Gladstone's  Home 
Rule  scheme,  would  be  fatal  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Irish  people. 
Mr.  HalFs  father.  Colonel  Hall,  was  quartered  in  Ireland  with  his 
regiment  during  the  Irish  Rebellion,  and  from  him  he  had  learned  much 
concerning  the  horrible  atrocities  perpetrated  during  those  dark,  dark 
days — days  that  no  sound-thinking  Englishman  will  allow,  if  possible, 
to  come  again.     That  England  has  wronged  Ireland,  no  one  attempts 
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to  deny,  but  not  the  England  of  to-day.  No,  nor  the  England  of 
thirty  years  ago.  In  his  early  days  the  Irish  poet  Moore  wrote  strong 
things  against  England ;  *But,'  says  Mr.  Hall  in  his  life  of  Thomas 
Moore,  *But,  when  times  and  enlightened  policy  removed  all  the 
distinctions  between  the  Irishman  and  the  Englishman,  between  the 
Protestant  and  the  Catholic,  his  muse  was  silent,  because  content; 
nay,  he  protested  in  emphatic  verse  against  a  continued  agitation  that 
retarded  her  progress  when  her  claims  were  admitted,  her  rights 
acknowledged,  and  her  wrongs  redressed.' " 

Now  we  return  to  the  Hall  Testimonial. 

On  the  14th  of  July,  1875,  the  Committee  of  the  Testimonial  Fund, 
having  completed  their  labours,  met  at  the  house  of  their  honorary 
treasurer — Mr.  Frederick  Griffin,  i,  Kensington  Palace  Gardens — 
where  the  presentation  of  the  Testimonial  took  place.  A  sum  of 
;;^i,57o  had  been  collected  from  six  hundred  subscribers.  The  good 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  was  Chairman,  made  the  presentation,  which 
consisted  of  an  annuity  of  ;;6^ioo  a  year  for  the  joint  lives  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hall,  absorbing  about  ;;6^9oo,  and  a  cheque  for  the  balance; 
also  a  handsome  monster  album,  in  which  were  five  hundred  letters 
from  persons  of  all  ranks  and  various  countries,  congratulatory  and 
complimentary,  which  the  Committee  considered  the  very  highest 
possible  tribute  that  could  be  accorded  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  as 
evidences,  not  only  of  private  friendship,  but  of  public  appreciation. 

This  album,  which  is  now  before  me,  is  a  splendid  thing.  It 
measures  about  fifteen  and  a  half  inches  by  eleven  inches.  It  is 
bound  in  the  finest  Russia  leather,  and  the  gilded  tooling  is  very 
beautiful.  On  the  front  cover  is  a  label  in  gold  **  After  Fifty  Years." 
It  contains  letters  from  the  noblest  contemporaneous  leaders  of  Htera- 
ture,  art,  science,  and  oratory,  as  well  as  a  goodly  number  signed  with 
the  less  noble  titles  of  noble  lords. 

Some  brilliant  speeches  were  made  at  this  gathering,  too  lengthy 
for  insertion  in  this  chapter,  yet  passed  by  with  regret ;  with  regret 
that  begets  hesitation ;  hesitation  that  begets  the  decision  to  include 
one  of  the  speeches,  because  brief  and  of  general  interest  There 
was  a  shorthand  writer  present  It  was  by  the  good  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, who  said : 

"  You  are  assembled,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  on  an  interesting  occa- 
sion, for  interesting  it  is,  very  much  so,  to  all  of  you,  the  personal 
friends  or  public  appreciators  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall,  to  do  honour  to 
them  and  to  do  honour  to  yourselves,  by  recording  your  sense  of  the 
services  they  have  rendered  to  Literature  and  to  Art,  and  to  various 
good  and  useful  institutions  for  which  they  have  been  workers, 
and  which  they  have  largely  aided  to  sustain.  I  am  happy  to  dis- 
charge the  duty  of  presiding ;  although  I  have  asked  myself,  as  no 
doubt  you  have  asked  yourselves,  '  Why  on  earth  is  he  the  man  to  do 
it  ? '  But  I  share  in  common  with  you  the  high  respect  and  esteem 
with  which  you  regard  this  lady  and  this  gentleman — our  august 
friends — who  so  happily  illustrate  the  conduct,  the  comforts,  and  the 
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dignities  of  domestic  life.  I  was,  when  young,  taught  by  the  Latin 
Grammar  that  which  I  believe  has  coloured  the  opinions  of  many 
people  (but  I  trust  the  Latin  Grammar,  like  many  other  things,  has 
been  reformed),  that  the  masculine  gender  was  more  worthy  than  the 
feminine ;  by  way  of  making  up  partly  for  that,  it  was  added — but 
the  feminine  is  more  worthy  than  the  neuter.  My  opinion  is  that 
the  masculine  gender  is  not  more  worthy  than  the  feminine ;  I  entirely 
concur  with  those  who  argue  that  what  has  been  achieved  and  is  now 
doing  by  women  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  age ;  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  this  is  a  generation  of  great  women,  who  are 
employed  by  God,  in  His  Almighty  Wisdom  and  Mercy,  to  effect 
great  changes  and  great  blessings  on  the  surface  of  the  habitable 
globe.  For  Mr.  Hall  we  need  not  enumerate  his  many  good  and 
useful  works ;  they  are  known  to  all  the  world ;  but  we  have  specially 
to  thank  him  for  Uie  bold  and  manly  position  he  has  taken  in  that 
department  of  literature  in  which  he  stands  unequalled,  and  to  which 
he  brought  his  sagacity  to  bear  in  the  discovering  of  fraud  and  the 
detection  of  deceit  in  all  works  of  art ;  pictures  more  especially.  His 
valuable  work — the  Art  Journal — is  well  known  to  you.  Mr.  Hall, 
fifty  years  ago,  obeyed  the  great  precept  that  *It  is  not  good  for  man 
to  be  alone ; '  he  sought  and  found  one  of  whom  we  know  he  is,  and 
may  well  be,  proud ;  a  helpmeet  who  has  helped  him  largely  during 
the  whole  of  his  career ;  who  brought  to  him  a  mine  of  good  and 
refined  taste,  of  healthy  and  invigorating  influence,  and  who  has  herself 
given  to  the  world  a  long  series  of  publications,  not  only  to  amuse, 
but  to  instruct,  and  greatly  to  elevate  the  human  mind.  Her  works 
are  known  and  valued  wherever  our  language  is  read.  In  my  time 
I  have  .witnessed  three  Jubilees;  the  first  was  that  of  the  reign  of 
George  IIL,  the  second  was  that  of  the  Bible  Society.  This  is  the 
third ;  I  think  I  can  see  in  it  the  completion  of  the  other  two ;  the 
completion  of  loyalty — ^a  completion  secured  by  piety  and  religion ; 
honouring  the  wedded  life ;  giving  an  example  of  that  which  is  an 
undeniable  truth — that  domestic  life,  especially  in  the  early  wedded, 
and  by  the  all-merciful  Providence  of  God,  is  the  refuge  and  strong- 
hold of  morality,  the  honour,  dignity  and  mainstay  of  nations.  To 
sum  up  all  in  one  very  serious  and  solemn  sentence — Mr.  and  Mrs. 
S.  C.  Hall,  you  have  been  lovely  and  pleasing  in  your  Hves.  If  it 
shall  please  God,  in  His  Mercy,  His  Wisdom,  and  His  Providence, 
that  you  shall  be  divided  in  your  deaths,  we  pray  and  we  believe  that 
you  will  be  again  united  in  a  blessed  Eternity." 

At  this  conclusion  it  was  touching  and  stirring  to  see  the  venerable 
couple,  whom  his  Lordship  had  designated  "  our  august  friends,"  rise, 
and  stand,  hand  in  hand,  while  Samuel  Carter  Hall  made  a  lengthy 
and  noble  speech.  It  was  touching  when  he  told  the  story  of  the 
Prophet  Mahomet,  who,  when  his  young  and  beautiful  wife,  Ayesha, 
said  to  him,  "Surely  you  love  me  better  than  you  loved  the  aged 
Khadijah ; "  he  replied,  "  No,  by  Allah !  for  she  believed  in  me  when 
nobody  else  did!"  "So,"  continued  S.  C.  Hall,  "I  say  of  her  who 
stands  by  my  side ;  I  say  more ;  she  has  faith  in  me  after  fifty^  years ; 
and  this  may  be,  and  shall  be,  my  boast ;  she  who  knows  me  best 
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loves  me  best — whatever  is  good  in  me,  whatever  is  bad  in  me,  no 
one  but  God  can  know  so  well.  It  chanced  that  on  the  20th  of 
September  last,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  our  wedding,  was  a  Sabbath 
day ;  it  was  Sacrament  Sunday,  and  in  our  Parish  Church  at  Kensing- 
ton, kneeling  beside  her  at  the  altar,  I  whispered  to  her  the  words, 
*  With  this  ring  I  thee  wed,'  and  I  placed  a  plain  gold  ring  on  the 
third  finger  of  her  left  hand ;  she  wears  it  now,  and  will  wear  it  all  her 
life,  with  that  other  ring  which  I  gave  her  half  a  century  ago ;  and  I 
led  from  the  altar  a  better  woman  and  a  better  wife  than  I  had  taken 
from  it  on  that  day  fifty  years ;  aye,  and  a  handsomer  woman  too,  for 
there  is  a  beauty  of  age  as  there  is  a  beauty  of  youth,  and  that  which 
in  1824  was  promise,  was  in  1874  fulfilment.  During  all  these  years 
we  have,  no  doubt,  passed  through  many  struggles,  encountering 
many  d^culties,  but  overcoming  them  all  by  'mutual  love  and 
mutual  trust,'  at  once  our  spear  and  shield  in  our  contests  with  the 
world.  I  would  not  laud  her  overmuch ;  the  praise  she  values  most 
is  that  which  she  receives  when  nobody  is  by ;  but  this  I  must  say, 
that  though  literature  has  been  her  profession,  as  it  is  mine,  and 
though  she  has  to  show  as  its  produce  more  than  two  hundred  printed 
books,  I  know  there  is  not  one  of  the  womanly  duties  she  has  n^- 
lected — the  very  humblest  of  them  has  been  at  all  times  her  study 
and  her  care:  she  is,  in  truth,  a  thorough  woman  in  all  womanly 
avocations,  pleasures,  and  pursuits ;  but  she  has  been  none  the  less 
my  companion,  my  friend,  my  counsellor,  my  guide — I  musf  say  it 
here,  as  I  have  said  it  elsewhere,  and  in  verse — ^my  comforter  in  all 
trouble,  my  helper  in  all  difficulties,  by  whom  I  was  ever  prompted  to 
think  rightly  and  to  act  rightly;  by  whose  wise  counsel,  when  I 
followed  it,  I  was  ever  led  to  right  from  wrong.  Enough  of  this ;  you 
will  not,  I  hope,  think  it  too  much.  She  is  by  my  side,  thank  God ! 
her  work  not  yet  entirely  done ;  if  she  may  not  write  as  continually 
as  she  did,  she  can  as  continuously  labour,  helping  many  of  our  best 
institutions,  inculcating  religion,  virtue,  loyalty,  truth;  and  she  may 
perhaps  do  even  more  good  by  the  exercise  of  *  old  experience '  than 
she  has  done  by  her  pen."  The  eloquent  speaker  then  gave  a  brief 
review  of  the  progress  of  British  Art  during  the  preceding  forty  years, 
and  also  the  progress  of  the  Art  Journal^  which  was  exactly  com- 
mensurate with  the  other,  and  its  aider,  side  by  side  with  the  Art  Union 
of  London.  I  can  bear  hearty  and  certain  witness  that  the  following 
statement  is  perfectly  correct,  with  my  knowledge  of  the  speaker  and 
his  works  during  forty  years. 

"  It  has  been  the  guiding  principle  of  my  life  (and  surely  if  it  has 
been  mine  it  has  been  hers),  that  there  is  no  happiness  which  does 
not  make  others  happy ;  we  cannot  possess  it  unless  we  share  it.  I 
have  been  a  critic  for  more  than  fifty-three  years,  and  an  editor  all 
that  time ;  and  my  rule  has  been  to  write  of  others  as  many  kindly 
things  as  was  possible,  and  as  few  unkindly  things  as  was  possible. 
I  have  reviewed  the  works  of  probably  thirty  thousand  persons — 
artists  and  authors.  I  never  penned  a  line  of  censure  without  feeling 
pain ;  or  a  line  of  praise  without  feeling  pleasure.  Well,  I  have  my 
reward  to-day,  and  so  has  she  who  stands  by  my  side ;  a  reward  for 
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herself,  and — ^well  I  know  it — a  double  reward  in  the  honour  you 
accord  Xjq  me ! 

"  My  lord,  we  thank  you ;  we  thank  our  assembled  friends ;  we 
thank  the  one  hundred  and  forty-one  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who 
form  the  Committee  you  represent ;  we  thank  the  indefatigable  workers 
.  .  .  who  have  laboured  to  accomplish  this  result.  For  that  we 
may  well  be,  as  surely  we  are,  proud  as  well  as  grateful.  It  is  a  grand 
and  gracious  tribute  to  hard  workers  in  the  wide  and  broad  field  of 
I^etters  ;  at  once  an  encouragement  and  a  reward.  That  it  is  very  far 
from  a  mere  compliment  the  book  on  which  I  lay  my  hand  in  pride  and 
thankfulness  will  show.  It  contains  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
— from  dear  or  appreciative  friends.  One  of  the  kindest  and  best  of 
them  is  now  beside  me — General  Grant  Wilson,  of  New  York  ;  so  is 
my  valued  friend,  George  Fox,  of  Manchester.  We  look  round  this 
closely-packed  room,  and  in  so  many  beloved  faces,  that  our  hearts 
may  well  beat  with  joy.  But  memory  will  even  better  record  this  day 
— by  these  letters  in  this  book.  Among  them  is  one  from  the  Salt 
Lake  City,  signed  by  several  men,  each  of  whom  has  probably  several 
wives,  and  transmitted  to  him  who  thanks  God  he  has,  for  more  than 
fifty  years,  had  but  one.     .     .     . 

"  And  so,  friends,  in  so  far  as  the  ceremonial  of  this  day  is  con- 
cerned, I  bid  you  farewell  1  The  time  cannot  be  far  off,  when  all  the 
work  of  earth  will  be  a  Retrospect !  Even  now,  although  I  do  not 
yet  scent  the  *  mould  above  the  rose' — 

'The  gathering  clouds  around  I  view, 
And  days  are  dark  and  friends  are  few,' 

at  least,  they  are  becoming  fewer  day  by  day.  Since  this  Testimonial 
was  commenced,  barely  a  year  ago,  just  ten  of  those  who  subscribed 
it  have  been  called  from  earth. 

"  This  day  will  ever  be  a  proud  and  happy  memory  to  us.  We 
thank  God  and  you  for  it  Your  lordship  has  well  said  our  union  is 
not  ended  here.  It  has  endured  long  ;  in  the  natural  course  of  events 
it  cannot  here  endure  much  longer.  But  well  we  know  it  can  never 
end :  that  it  will  last  for  ever  and  ever  ! " 

Mr.  Hall  in  referring  to  his  Golden  Wedding  at  the  Sacrament 
Table  at  the  Parish  Church  of  Kensington,  omitted  the  following : 
"  Our  good  and  much-loved  friend.  Archdeacon  Sinclair,  was  astonished 
and  displeased  to  hear  me  whispering,  and  looked  so  as  he  shook  his 
head ;  but  when  a  word  or  two  conveyed  to  him  the  purport  of  my 
words,  he  smiled  and  held  up  his  hands  in  token  of  a  blessing,  for 
the  words  that  caught  his  ear  were  these,  *  With  this  ring  I  thee  wed,' 
as  I  slipped  another  ring  on  the  third  finger  of  her  left  hand."  Those 
two  rings  she  wore  to  the  last,  and  they  were  buried  with  her  in  her 
grave  at  Addlestone. 

The  presence  of  the  good  and  truly  noble  Lord  Shaftesbury  at  the 
presentation  of  the  Testimonial,  reminds  me  that  he,  as  well  as  the 
hero  and  heroine  of  the  occasion,  was  an  encourager  of  the  literary 
ambition  of  my  boyhood  forty  years  ago.    The  now  venerable  couple 
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were  then  at  the  zenith  of  their  power  and  popularity.  I  remember 
that  after  glancing  over  my  manuscripts  they  never  awarded  the  praise 
that  might  produce  vanity,  nor  the  depreciation  that  might  produce 
discouragement.  The  verdict  was  to  this  effect :  "  There  is  promise ; 
you  must  proceed,  practise,  and  persevere."  I  now  return  to  the  chief 
subject  of  these  memoirs. 

In  this  year,  1875,  Llewellynn  Jewitt  thus  wrote  in  the  Introduction 
to  the  fifteenth  volume  of  his  quarterly  journal : 

"  The  Reliquary  is  not  now  in  its  infancy,  but  fully  matured  in  its 
plans ;  and  in  its  old  age  it  '  grows  with  its  strength,*  and  becomes 
year  by  year  more  important  in  its  aims  and  more  successful  in  its 
achievements.  How  different  from  human  life !  As  I,  its  founder 
and  editor,  increase  in  years,  I  find  that  health  and  stren^gth  decline  ; 
but  The  Reliquary^  as  its  age  creeps  on,  grows  in  point  of  value  of  its 
contributions,  more  robust  and  healthy  than  ever.  With  the  aid  of 
its  staff  of  contributors,  and  with,  the  care  that  it  is,  and  ever  will  be, 
my  truest  pleasure  to  give  it,  it  will  continue  in  its  course  of  useful- 
ness to  that  ripe  old  age  when,  besides  being  a  receptacle  for  relics  of 
antiquity,  it  shall  have  become  itself  an  object  of  antiquarian  interest" 
How  true  this  has  already  become.  Complete  sets  of  The  Reliquary 
already  fetch  very  high  prices,  and  the  probability  is  that  when  its 
history  is  more  widely  known  its  price  will  rise  by  "  leaps  and  bounds. '» 

On  August  2nd  of  this  same  year,  he  wrote  me  from  Winster : 
"  We  have  Mrs.  E.  Lynn  Linton,  the  authoress — whose  name  you  will 
know  very  well — Staying  up  here.  You  would  be  delighted  to  meet 
her,  I  am  sure.  We  took  her  last  week  to  Chatsworth,  Stony  Middle- 
ton,  Eyam,  etc. ;  and  a  day  or  two  ago  to  Dovedale,  Ashbourne,  etc. 
— all  of  which  is  new  to  her — and  she  enjoyed  it  immensely.  We 
had  delightful  weather.  I  only  wish  you  and  your  daughters  had 
been  with  us."  Yes;  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  undoubtedly  enjoyed  it 
immensely.  I  never  experienced  anything  more  delightful  than  these 
drives  with  Llewellynn  Jewitt  and  his  family,  and  can  fully  sympathise 
with  her  in  her  enjoyment.  I  remember  that  once  upon  a  time  when 
we  made  one  of  those  delightful  excursions  to  Dovedale  together,  we 
were  strolling  along  the  edge  of  the  river-bank,  when  Llewellynn 
Jewitt  paused  at  a  certain  spot,  and  looking  down  at  the  river-edge  for 
a  few  seconds,  and  glancing  right  and  left  along  it,  he  said  to  me : 
"There  should  be  some  very  good  sherry  somewhere  about  here." 
He  then  turned  to  his  wife,  saying,  "  You  remember,  Betsy  dear  ? " 
and  she  replied,  "Yes,  Llewellynn."  And  then  they  related  that 
many  years  ago,  when  they  had  driven  some  friends  to  the  Dale  on  a 
hot  summer  day,  they  placed  several  bottles  of  sherry  in  a  shady  nook 
of  the  river-edge  to  cool,  while  they  took  a  stroll  further  along  its 
banks,  before  sitting  down  to  the  al  fresco  luncheon.  Of  course  they 
were  quite  sure  they  could  find  the  spot  again.  They  were  sure  it 
was  somewhere  about  where  we  were  standing.  But  when  they 
returned  and  looked  about,  lo  !  they  could  not  find  the  wine,  whether 
they  had  found  the  spot  or  not.  And  he  always  held  to  the  belief 
that  they  had  overlooked  the  wine,  and  that  it  remained  hidden  there, 
yet,  ever  increasing  year  by  year  in  value  as  in  age. 
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In  the  number  of  Tl^e  Reliquafy  for  April,  1876,  vol  XVI.,  is 
another  "  Memory  "  of  a  departed  literary  friend — Thomas  Brushfield, 
of  whom,  and  others,  he  writes :  "  Another  and  yet  another  of  my 
most  dear  friends  and  most  valued  contributors  have  lately  passed 
away  from  amongst  us,  and  left  a  void  in  our  most  intimate  circles, 
and  in  the  list  of  helpers  of  our  pages  in  the  cause  of  literature  and 
archaeology,  which  no  time,  no  fresh  faces,  no  new  writers,  can  fill. 
During  the  past  twelve  months,  nearly  that  number  of  our  oldest 
literary  friends — friends  whom  we  miss  more  than  words  can  express 
— have  breathed  their  last  on  earth,  have  completed  their  allotted 
task,  and  have  passed  to  that  world  of  happy  and  blessed  spirits, 
where  for  ever  they  will  rest  in  peace.  Their  labours  one  and  all, 
here,  have  been  great,  and  have  benefited  their  fellow-men  by  adding 
knowledge  to  knowledge,  and  giving  them  the  result  of  their  researches 
in  the  various  paths  they  have  so  well  and  so  persjstently  pursued ; 
and  now  they  are  removed  for  ever  from  us,  those  records  of  their 
labours  will  remain  for  the  enlightenment  and  instruction  of  genera- 
tions yet  to  come.  Gladly,  most  gladly,  would  I,  if  that  were  possible, 
devote  page  after  page  of  The  Reliquary^  whose  columns  their  writings 
have  so  often  adorned,  to  a  recapitulation  of  the  literary  and  anti- 
quarian labours,  and  the  incidents  in  the  lives  of  each  of  these  friends 
who  have  passeid  from  our  midst ;  but  this  cannot  well  be.  Let  me, 
therefore,  simply  record  that  within  the  past  few  months  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson,  John  Joseph  Briggs,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pears,  Alderman  W.  W. 
Wilkinson,  Thomas  Brushfield,  William  Swift,  John  J.  Bagshawe, 
Jonathan  Couch,  Paul  Bridson,  and  others  of  my  literary  friends  and 
contributors,  have  *  laid  down  their  pens  *  to  *  take  up  their  heavenly 
crowns,*  and  are  for  ever,  except  in  memory  and  in  their  works,  lost 
to  us.  Of  one  of  these — my  old,  most  intimate,  and  very  dear  friend, 
Thomas  Brushfield — whose  career  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  was 
one  of  marked  character,  both  as  an  example  of  indomitable  per- 
severance, of  unblemished  integrity,  and  of  complete  success,  I  cannot 
but  pen  a  brief  memoir."  Llewellynn  Jewitt  relates  that  his  dear 
friend  was  bom  in-  the  village  of  Ashford-in-the- Water,  in  Derbyshire, 
on  the  1 6th  February,  1798,  his  mother  being  one  of  those  splendid 
women,  so  many  of  whom  it  was  Llewellynn  Jewitt's  good  fortune  to 
know,  whose  epitaph  truly  recorded  that  "  Her  life  was  a  living  lesson  of 
piety,  benevolence,  and  usefulness."  And  in  the  course  of  time,  when 
he  married,  he,  also  like  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  mated  a  treasure  of  a 
woman,  whose  epitaph,  written  by  himself,  recorded  : 
"here  lie  the  remains 

OF 

SUSANNAH, 

FOR  NEARLY  FORTY  YEARS  THE  FAITHFUL, 

AMIABLE   AND   BELOVED  WIFE  OF 

THOMAS   BRUSHFIELD, 

WHO  DIED  ON  OCTOBER   IITH,    1865, 

IN   HER  7IST  YEAR. 

If  virtuous  deeds  and  spotless  purity, 

Win  foe  a  mortal's  soul  a  life  divine ; 
Then,  my  dear  Susan,  it  is  well  with  thee, 

A  glonous  day  which  has  no  night  is  thine." 
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It  appears  that  in  his  early  life  Thomas  Brashfield  went  in  for 
Reform  and  Liberalism.  In  later  years  he  wrote  to  Llewellynn  Jewitt, 
"  Like  most  young  thinkers,  I  thought  *  Reform '  meant  really  some 
improvement,  true  reformation  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  as  I 
thought  liberal  professions  meant  liberality  in  action ;  mature  years 
and  experience  dispel  the  vision  ! "  And  so  at  the  time  of  the  Chartist 
disturbances,  when  every  male  inhabitant  of  his  parish  in  the  East  of 
London  was  sworn  in  as  special  constable,  he  was  made  captain  of 
that  division,  and  so  well  organised  his  men  as  to  receive  a  letter  of 
thanks  from  the  Home  Secretary.  It  fell  to  his  lot  as  a  magistrate  in 
the  Liberty  of  the  Tower  Hamlets,  to  swear  in  the  illustrious  and 
brave  veteran.  Sir  J.  Burgoyne,  as  Constable  of  the  Town  of  London. 
The  public  duties  of  citizenship  which  were  well  performed  by  Thomas 
Brushfield  in  the  east  of  London  and  elsewhere,  were  very  numerous. 
In  this  "  Memory  "  Llewellynn  Jewitt  expresses  the  intention  of  giving 
in  a  future  number  a  catalogue  of  the  literary  works  of  Thomas  Brush- 
field,  but  I  do  not  perceive  that  he  ever  did  so,  and  he  passes  on  to 
the  finish,  saying  :  "  Mr.  Brushfield  ever,  to  the  latest  moment  of  his 
long,  useful,  and  successful  life,  entertained  a  love,  an  undying  and 
fervent  love,  for  his  native  village  and  its  surroundings.  It  was  his 
unvarying  practice,^  when  health  permitted,  to  visit  Derbyshire  two  or 
three  times  in  the  course  of  every  year ;  one  of  these  occasions  being 
the  *  Club  Day '  at  Ashford,  where,  year  by  year,  he  used  to  dine  with 
the  members.  This  custom  he  fully  hoped,  and  intended,  to  keep  up 
at  the  anniversary  not  long  before  his  death  in  1875,  and  he  exacted 
a  promise  from  me  that  I  would  meet  him  there  on  that  occasion. 
Alas  !  his  illness  prevented  his  leaving  London,  and  his  next  coming 
into  the  county  was  his  being  brought  there  to  be  laid  in  the  silent 
grave.  On  the  13th  of  March  he  wrote  to  me,  *For  some  weeks  I 
have  been  ailing  and  not  able  to  fulfil  my  ordinary  duties ;  am  some- 
what improved  now,  and  fine  congenial  weather  may  restore  me  to  as 
good  a  state  of  health  as  the  seventy-eighth  year  justifies  me  in  ex- 
pecting ;  but  I  feel  my  life  is  nevertheless  in  a  precarious  state,  and  I 
write  to  you  to  express  a  wish  that  you  would  attend  my  funeral  at 
Ashford,  should  I  pass  off  to  the  world  of  spirits  before  seeing  you 
again'  .  .  .  *You  always  have  my  sincere  good  wishes,  and  I 
hope  those  very  dear  to  you  will  live  to  bless  the  future  of  your  life ; 
and  that  your  brightest  anticipations  may  be  fully  realised  in  the  days 
to  come.  .  .  .  Should  it  be  my  good  fortune  to  be  spared  to 
visit  you  and  your  family  again  at  the  old  Hall,  I  may  then  talk  to 
you  again  over  matters  connected  with  myself,  but  fear  I  must  not 
dare  to  hope  for  such  a  pleasure.  However,  Providence  has  been 
very  kind  to  me — has  blessed  all  my  efforts  up  to  this  time,  and  may 
favour  this  desire  of  my  heart ;  but  whatever  change  may  come,  you 
may  believe  me  no  change  will  occur  to  take  firom  me  that  respectful 
feeling  towards  you  and  yours  which  has  now  for  so  many  years  existed 
in  my  bosom.  .  .  .  Should  I  be  spared  and  able  to  do  it,  I 
intend  visiting  Ashford  at  the  Men's  Club  Festival — Tuesday  in  the 
Trinity  week ;  perhaps  if  that  good  fortune  awaits  me,  I  may  prevail 
on  you  to  meet  me  and  my  Club-mates.    Probably  my  sons  may  be 
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there  too,  but  of  this  anon ;  when  you  have  time  to  spare  please  drop 
me  a  few  lines.  I  suffer  from  bronchitis,  and  the  east  wind  is  very 
merciless  with  such  a  complaint  and  affliction — I  suppose  I  must  be 
careful  and  patient.'  Later  on,  on  the  1 7th  of  May,  my  friend,  whose 
life  was  then  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close,  wrote  to  me,  *  I  write  to  you 
now  to  say  that  my  declining  health  forbids  me  to  hope  to  see  you 
again.  I  am  anxious  that  you  should  have  my  various  letters  and 
writings.  .  .  .  My  strength  and  my  breath  fail  me  daily,  and  so 
I  must  give  up  my  thoughts  about  this  life,  and  be  content  and  thank- 
ful for  what  blessings  I  have  already  enjoyed.  Yes !  I  have  done 
my  best  with  the  talent  God  gave  me,  and  have  had  my  reward. 
Thank  you  for  your  many  kindnesses — give  my  thanks  to  your  good 
partner — ^you  and  your  family  have  ever  had  my  best  wishes.  May 
our  Heavenly  Father  shield  and  bless  them  during  their  coming  period 
of  earthly  existence.  What  a  painful  word  is  ^  Las//*  I  fear  I 
must  now  use  it,  and  believe  me,  it  wrings  a  tear  of  sorrow  from  your 
old  friend — Thomas  Brushfield.' " 

Llewellynn  Jewitt  writes:  "This  was  his  last  letter  to  me — truly 
the  words  he  had  written  were,  as  he  feared,  the  last  he  was  able  to 
write  to  me — and  he  saw  his  dear  old  county  and  the  faces  of  the 
friends  in  it  who  loved  him  so  well,  no  more." 

There  is  before  me  a  curious  rudely  carved  figure,  which  once 
belonged  to  Thomas  Brushfield,  and  which  he  greatly  valued,  but  of 
whose  history  I  know  nothing  more.  It  appears  to  represent  an 
abbess  or  prioress,  seated  in  a  wicker  chair,  reading  a  book  which  she 
holds  up  in  both  hands,  and  she  has  a  huge  cross  pendant  from  her 
waist.  Her  head  is  covered  with  a  remarkable  hood.  When  Thomas 
Brushfield  was  dying  he  expressed  the  wish  that  it  should  be  passed 
to  his  beloved  friend  Llewellynn  Jewitt ;  and  the  latter,  long  before 
his  death,  conveyed  to  his  son  his  wish  that  this,  and  all  else  of  his 
antiquities  should  be  added  to  my  own  collections.  Perhaps  some 
reader  of  this  book  who  knew  Thomas  Brushfield  may  know  the 
history  of  this  curiosity,  and  will  kindly  communicate  it  to  me.  For 
a  long  time  the  possession  of  Llewellynn  Jewitt's  important  collection 
of  antiquities  and  curiosities  was  a  constant  reminder  of  my  bitterly 
lamented  loss  of  his  fellowship,  and  a  renewer  of  sorrow.  But  Time, 
the  cicatrizer,  is  gradually  changing  this  influence,  and  I  am  getting 
to  regard  these  things  as  the  ever-to-be-preserved  memorial  of  the 
original  collector,  prominent  in  the  midst  of  my  other  treasures  of  art 
and  antiquity. 

In  T/i^  Reliquary  for  July,  1876,  Llewellynn  Jewitt  bemoans  the 
loss  by  death  of  another  of  its  contributors,  and  one  who  was,  to  my 
own  knowledge,  a  very  dearly  valued  friend  of  his — John  Joseph  Briggs. 
He  speaks  of  it  as  "  a  friendship  of  more  than  forty  years'  standing, 
and  of  more  than  usual  warmth  and  sincerity.  .  .  .  Alas !  that 
these  pages  will  bear  his  name  no  more,  and  that  we  who  mourn  his 
loss  will  for  ever  miss  his  kindly,  genial,  and  warm-hearted  friendship!" 
A  lengthy  "  Memory  "  follows,  and  towards  the  close  are  these  words : 
"  For  some  months  my  dear  friend's  health  had  been  gradually  failing, 
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and  he  had  suffered  much,  but  his  spirits  did  not  forsake  him,  and  his 
philosophic  mind  gave  him  content  in  his  suffering.  On  the  last  day 
of  February  in  the  present  year,  he  wrote  to  me  one  of  his  most 
hopeful  and  chatty  letters,  on  all  sorts  of  pleasant  topics,  and  in  the 
course  of  it,  after  speaking  of  the  new  acquisitions  to  his  collection  of 
Nichols  and  Shaw,  went  on  to  say,  *When  shall  we  have  Jewitt*s 
*  Derbyshire '  among  the  noble  array  of  County  Histories  ?  I  hope, 
before  long.  As  for  myself,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  relinquish  a  vast 
deal  that  I  had  cut  out,  and  consider  myself  somewhat  of  an  invalid 
for  the  rest  of  my  life,  and  must  content  myself  with  collecting  books, 
and  amusing  myself  with  my  little  garden,  by  growing  tulips  and  roses, 
and  such  like  little  treasures.*  Little  did  he  think,  and  little  did  / 
think,  that  within  three  short  weeks  of  writing  this,  one  of  the  last 
letters  he  ever  wrote,  he  would  be  no  more,  but  would  have  passed 
away  from  amongst  us,  leaving  *  the  tulips  and  roses,  and  such-like 
treasures,*  which  he  had  planted,  to  bloom  for  other  eyes,  and  to  be 
lovingly  tended  by  other  hands.  But  such  was  the  case.  On  the 
23rd  of  March,  early  in  the  morning,  he  breathed  his  last,  and  his 
spirit  returned  to  his  Maker,  leaving  a  loving,  and  genial,  and  happy 
memory  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  circle  of  friends,  and  a  void 
in  their  midst  that  can  never  again  be  filled." 

John  Joseph  Briggs  was  a  man  after  Llewellynn  Jewitt's  own  heart, 
and  many  many  happy  days  did  they  spend  together  up  at  Winster. 
In  fact  it  was  the  same  with  him  as  with  myself;  our  happiest  days 
were  spent  at  that  fine  old  Millstone-grit  mansion — since  mutilated 
and  spoiled — ^and  in  happy  excursions  from  it  to  the  most  interesting 
places  of  Derbyshire,  and  in  rambles  with  the  Jewitt's  round  about  it 
Those  happy  times  and  that  happy  family  are  brought  vividly  to 
recollection  by  the  name  of  John  Joseph  Briggs.  There  never  could 
have  been  a  more  loving,  united,  hospitable  and  gentie  circle.  All  was 
unruffled  peace  there.  The  large-hearted  loving  pair  neither  of  them 
lived  for  self,  but  ever  for  the  good  of  each  other  and  of  everybody, 
in  conformity  with  their  armorial  motto  Non  SibL  And  it  was  very 
pleasant  to  observe  how  greatly  they  were  respected  and  beloved  by 
their  neighbours.  I  never  walked  with  either  of  them  through  the 
village  without  observing  that  everybody  shewed  them  respect  blended 
with  the  smile  of  affection.  Llewellynn  Jewitt  at  all  times  had  a  kind 
word  for  all,  whatever  their  station ;  and  no  one  applied  in  vain  for 
help  of  any  kind,  either  to  him  or  to  his  beloved  wife,  who  was  his 
counterpart  in  universal  kindness.  They  would  chat  as  freely  and 
kindly  with  the  poor  water-cress  seller,  if  chance  brought  them  in 
contact,  as  with  the  lords  and  ladies  who  used  to  call  upon  them,  and 
upon  whom  they  used  to  call  in  their  stately  homes  of  Derbyshire. 
Then  there  was  a  vague  knowledge  among  the  villagers  that  something 
very  learned  and  clever  was  always  going  on  at  the  Hall,  for  the  con- 
venience of  whose  master  the  post  office  seemed  to  have  been  chiefly 
instituted,  so  numerous  were  his  letters  and  parcels,  and  all  that 
increased  their  respect  for  him.  In  a  letter  recently  received  from  a 
Winster  friend  are  these  words,  referring  to  the  flower  shows ;  "  How 
happy  he  was  at  those  times,  and  how  hard  he  worked !     It  is  quite 
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touching  to  hear  the  people  in  the  village  speak  of  him.  They  were 
so  fond  of  him,  and  seem  to  miss  him  so  much.  They  always  say 
they  shall  never  have  anyone  in  Winster  again  like  him,  for  he  entered 
so  heartily  into  all  their  pleasures." 

I  remember  that  on  one  occasion  when  I  had  been  chatting  with  Lord 
George  Cavendish — who,  with  his  beautiful  daughter  Mrs.  Brand,  and 
her  children,  was  at  the  Flower  Show — ^a  respectable  old  villager,  who 
took  me  to  be  of  his  lordship's  party,  instead  of  Llewellynn  Jewitt's, 
thought  I  should  be  interested  to  know  who  "  that  genUeman  "  was, 
pointing  to  the  latter.  So  he  told  me  that  "  the  gentleman  "  was  Mr. 
Jewitt,  a  man  of  great  learning,  who  resided  at  Winster  Hall,  and 
wrote  many  clever  books,  and  gave  him  other  praises,  which,  when 
afterwards  related,  greatly  amused  their  object. 

It  was  Lord  George  Cavendish  who,  at  the  opening  of  the  Jewitt 
Water  Supply  at  Winster,  referred  to  his  great  and  productive  work 
among  the  barrows  of  Derbyshire ;  and  that  brings  to  mind  one  of 
my  joyous  visits  there,  the  result  of  a  telegram  received  one  morning 
inviting  me  to  go  and  assist  at  the  opening  of  a  barrow.  The  visit 
was  so  very  pleasant,  and  happened  to  be  of  so  much  general  interest, 
that  I  wrote  a  special  account  of  it  for  the  Staffordshire  Times,  In 
that  form  it  may  be  accounted  as  already  lost,  and  I  ¥rill  restore  it 
here  in  this  its  proper  place,  as  a  happy  memory  of  Winster  and  the 
Jewitts.  But  this  chapter  is  long  enough,  and  it  shall  appear  in  the 
next. 
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CHAPTER    XXIX. 


BARROW-OPENING  ON  HART  HILL  MOOR,  WITH  CANON  GREENWELL. — 
"the  STATELY  HOMES  OF  ENGLAND." — "CERAMIC  ART  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN." — BLIND,  LAZY,  IGNORANT,  AND  STUPID  POTTERS. — 
"half-hours  among  some  ENGLISH  ANTIQUITIES." — BLAKE  LOW 
BARROW. — DR.  KENEALY,  THE  LION  OF  BRITAIN. — LLEWELLYNN 
JEWITT'S  GRATITUDE. — PARTY  AT  THE  DRUIDICAL  ROCKS  AT 
BIRCHOVER. — THE  CREMATION  OF  PATROCLUS  AND  HECTOR. — 
BRITAIN'S  OLD  STONE,  LATER*  STONE,  AND  BRONZE  AGES. — THE 
PRAYER-SONG  OF  THE  SUN-WORSHIPPERS  ON  THE  MORN  OF  THE 
DAY   OF   BATTLE. — THE   OATH   OF   AGAMEMNON. 


"AT   THE   OPENING    OF   A    BARROW. 


"BEING  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  DISCOVERY 

OF  A  CIST,   AND  THE  BONES  OF  AN  ANCIENT  BRITON  ; 

OF  A   VISIT  TO  FOUR   OLD  LADIES,   WHO  ARE  A   DEAL  OLDER  THAN 

METHUSELAH;  AND  OF  FAIRY-LAND  AND  THE  ORIGIN   OF 

THE  FAIRIES  ;   FINISHING  UP  WITH   A  SONG. 


|ARLY  in  the  morning  of  the  eleventh  of  this  month 
of  October,  1877,  I  received  a  telegram  from  my  good 
friend,  Mr.  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  to  this  effect:  *In  the 
midst  of  opening  barrows :  come  by  next  train  and 
have  a  dig:  bed  prepared.'  Where  is  the  antiquary 
who  would  disobey  such  a  commandment?  Truly  a  barrow  has  a 
perfectly  irresistible  attraction  to  every  archaeologist.  By  the  next 
train  I  obediently  started  for  Darley  Dale  in  Derbyshire.  The  morn- 
ing was  very  fine,  and  the  journey,  especially  the  drive  from  Amber- 
gate  to  Darley  Dale,  exceedingly  enjoyable.  The  sunny  October 
landscape  was  perfectly  clear  and  gorgeously  tinted ;  and  the  sky  was 
as  mountainous  with  bright  fleece-clouds  as  the  land  with  variegated 
green  hills  and  grey  limestone  cliffs.  Winster  Hall,  Mr.  Jewitt's  resi- 
dence, is  situate  in  the  glorious  High  Peak  country,  about  three  miles 
up  from  Darley  Dale  Station.  Arrived  there,  I  found  the  digging  was 
in  progress  about  two  miles  N.W  from  the  Hall,  on  Hart  Hill  Moor, 
at  the  farm  of  Mr.  Frederick  Potter,  on  the  estate  of  Miss  Thomhill, 
and  thither  I  hastened.  The  grave-diggers  were  the  Rev.  Canon 
Greenwell,  F.S.A.,  of  Durham ;  my  friend  Mr.  Llewellynn  Jewitt, 
F.S.A.,  and  his  son,  Mr.  Edwin  Augustus  Jewitt;  Mr.  Meynell,  of 
Meynell  Langley,  ex-High  Sheriff  of  Derbyshire ;  some  other  gentle- 
men,  and  a  rankless  troop  of   rank-and-file.     The  mound  under 
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examination  had  been,  evidently,  much  reduced  from  its  original 
elevation,  by  the  operation,  during  many  ages,  of  the  ploughshare  and 
the  harrow ;  and  its  diameter  proportionately  extended.  Mr.  Jewitt 
and  Canon  Greenwell  decided  that  its  original  diameter  had  been 
about  sixty-eight  feet,  and  that  the  barrow  had  been  erected  upon  a 
natural  slight  elevation  or  mound,  so  that  at  present  the  actual  barrow 
was  of  less  depth  at  its  summit  than  in  some  parts  of  its  radius ; 
namely,  at  its  summit  not  much  more  than  two. feet,  but  at  other  parts 
more  than  five  feet.  The  country  is  here  a  soft  crumbling  Millstone- 
grit,  and  the  soil  is  but  the  sand  thereof,  abounding  in  masses  of  grit 
great  and  small.  This  barrow  had  been  constructed  of  such  masses  of 
grit  and  grit  sand.  One  slab,  measuring  five  feet  long,  three  broad, 
and  eight  inches  thick,  was  encountered  and  removed;  and  there 
were  many  more  very  ponderous,  some  of  them  being  set  up  on  end 
like  tomb-stones,  but  all  entirely  buried  in  the  sandy  rounded  mound. 
In  the  centre  of  this  barrow,  only  a  few  inches  from  the  surface — so 
considerably  had  the  mound  been  reduced — was  found  a  cist,  kist,  or 
stone  chest,  composed  of  rough,  unhewn  slabs  of  grit ;  or,  rather,  the 
remains  of  a  cist,  for  it  was  minus  its  cover  and  one  end.  It  was 
conjectured  that  the  cover  had  at  one  time  come  in  contact  with  the 
plough,  and  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  contents ;  probably  a  cinerary 
urn,  which  had  been  taken  out,  and  the  chamber  filled  up  with  stones 
and  sand.  On  removing  the  stones  and  sand  ther^  was  found  no 
trace  of  bones  nor  of  pottery,  which  makes  it  probable  that  the  bones 
were  contained  in  an  urn,  and  removed  with  it.  The  opening  left  by 
the  missing  end  of  the  cist  was  eleven  and  a  half  inches  across  ;  but 
at  the  opposite  end  the  interior  measure  widened  to  twenty  inches 
across ;  along  one  side  it  was  twenty-four  inches,  and  along  the  other 
nineteen  inches,  the  depth  being  about  twenty  inches.  One  foot  S.E. 
from  the  cist  was  a  bit  of  rough  pavement,,  consisting  of  four  flat 
stones,  set  a  little  above  the  natural  surface,  on  which  was  much 
charcoal  and  burnt  sandy  earth,  and  a  very  few  fragments  of  bones. 
This  may  have  been  part  of  the  site  of  the  funeral  pyre,  from  which 
the  bones  were  removed  to  the  conjectured  urn,  and  placed  in  the  cist. 
About  ten  feet  S.E.  from  the  cist,  a  foot  above  the  natural  surface 
and  seventeen  inches  below  the  present  barrow  surface,  were  found 
four  other  flat  stones,  with  a  heap  of  burnt  human  bones  piled  thereon, 
and  much  charcoal,  and  some  burnt  sandy  soil,  extending  over  a 
diameter  of  four  feet.  It  would  appear  that  the  burning  had  taken 
place  on  this  spot,  after  which  the  bones  and  charcoal  had  been  drawn 
together  in  a  heap,  and  covered  up  with  stones  and  sand.  These 
remains  of  a  fiery  funeral  of  pre-historic  times — the  remains,  probably, 
of  some  ancient  British  chieftain  or  chieftainess,  were  tenderly  shifted 
by  Canon  Greenwell,  from  their  resting-place  of  rude  stones  to  an 
outspread  copy  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  What  crowding  thoughts 
arise  of  Time  and  Progress !  There  were  the  relics  of  a  ruling  spirit 
of  the  letterless,  unrecorded,  lost  past,  brought  in  contact  with,  and 
enfolded  in,  the  crowdedly  recorded  round  world's  history  of  yesterday. 
These  were  the  results  of  that  day's  digging,  the  previous  day  having 
been  spent  in  approaching  these  objects. 
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"  In  the  evening  we  had  an  opportunity  of  looking  through  the 
revised  proof-sheets  of  Canon  GreenwelFs  important  work,  entitled 
*  British  Barrows/  which  is  now  in  the  press — the  Clarendon,  Oxford. 
It  will  be  an  important  addition  to  our  barrow-lore,  the  Canon  having 
opened  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  barrows.  His  field  has 
been  especially,  although  not  exclusively,  Yorkshire  and  Durham,  and 
his  archaeological  relation  to  those  counties  will  be  as  that  of  Sir 
Richard  Colt  Hoare  to  Wiltshire,  and  of  Messrs.  Bateman  and  Jewitt 
to  Derbyshire.  "  His  work  is  profusely  illustrated  with  wood-cuts  of 
jthe  antique  articles  which  he  has  turned  up,  and  of  others,  especially 
Cinerary  urns  and  other  Celtic  pottery.  The  Canon  sent  to  the  charge 
of  Professor  Rolleston,  at  Oxford,  all  the  skulls  which  he  found  in  his 
explorations,  and  the  Professor  has  undertaken  to  write  an  essay  on 
that  special  subject  as  a  supplement  to  and  part  of  *  British  Barrows.' 
The  work  now  only  awaits  the  completion  of  that  essay  to  be  issued 
to  the  public.  We  also  had  a  glance  at  the  revised  proof-sheets  of 
another  important  work  which  is  just  completed,  *  The  Ceramic  Art 
of  Great  Britain,'  which  includes  notices  and  illustrations,  not  only  of 
British  Celtic  pottery  of  all  kinds,  but  of  British  pottery  and  potters 
right  down  to  the  present  day.  Mr.  Llewellynn  Jewitt  has  been 
labouring  at  this  great  undertaking  for  several  years,  and  readers  will 
be  interested  to  know  that  the  publishers  promise  its  issue  some  time 
next  month — November.  It  is  comprised  in  two  large  and  sumptuous 
volumes,  and  illustrated  with  more  than  two  thousand  examples  of 
British  and  Irish  pottery. 

^*  The  next  morning  we  repaired  again  to  the  *  diggings,'  expecting  to 
find  other  interments  in  the  mound  which  had  been  already  the  object 
of  two  days'  careful  and  laborious  investigation ;  but  nothing  more, 
worthy  of  notice,  was  disinterred.  Two  other  neighbouring  mounds 
were  then  tested,  but  proved  to  be  natural  bosses  of  grit.  The  only 
other  objects  of  special  interest  found  during  the  exploration  were,  a 
piece  of  flint,  or  chipping,  such  as  before  now  has  been  engraved  and 
described  as  a  flint  knife^  and  two  flint  flakes  which  Mr.  Jewitt  picked 
up  in  the  ploughed  field.  These  fragments,  however,  trifling  as  they 
may  appear,  are  vestiges  of  a  Flint  Age,  bearing  evidences  of  a  human 
touch  and  of  human  importation,  as  there  are  no  flints  found  naturally 
in  situ  in  this  locality.  Although  there  are,  undoubtedly,  many 
barrows  in  the  High  Peak  yet  untouched  by  modem  man,  barrow- 
opening  has  become  much  more  tedious  and  expensive,  because  much 
less  fruitful  than  of  old,  from  the  circumstance  that  during  the  last 
century  Major  Rook  and  others  did  a  good  deal  of  work  among  them, 
and  during  the  present  century  a  good  deal  more  has  been  done  by 
Mr.  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  and,  in  connection  with  him,  by  the  late  Messrs. 
Thomas  Bateman,  John  F.  Lucas,  and  others.  So  that  now  there  is 
much  risk  of  labouring  at  mounds  which  have  been  already  explored, 
and  at  others  which  are  merely  natural  mounds.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  almost  certain  that  many  barrows  have  been  so  reduced  by  the  plough, 
the  harrow,  and  the  degrading  influence  of  time  and  weather,  that, 
although  their  treasures  may  be,  therefore,  very  near  the  surface,  they 
are  no  longer  mounds  at  all,  and  are  passed  over  by  the  antiquary. 
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"  The  exploring  party  next  proceeded  a  short  distance  through  a 
field  or  two,  eastward,  to  a  rude  stone  monument  called  the  *  Nine 
Ladies '  of  Hart  Hill  Moor.  Not  very  far  from  it  is  another  circle, 
called  the  *  Nine  Ladies '  of  Stanton  Moor,  which  is  described  in  Mr. 
Jewitfs  *Half  Hours  among  some  English  Antiquities.*  Of  these 
Sisters  of  Hart  Hill  Moor,  however,  there  are  but  four  left,  the  others 
having  *  left '  in  an  opposite  sense,  and  settled  elsewhere  in  life — or  in 
death.  Tradition  says  there  were  nine,  and  five  more  placed  in  the 
gaps  would  complete  the  circle.  The  interior  of  the  circle,  like  that 
of  Stanton  Moor,  is  about  thirty-six  feet  in  diameter.  The  stones  that 
remain  are  huge  shapeless  pillars  of  Mill-stone  grit,  each  of  several 
tons  weight.  The  Canon  and  Mr.  Jewitt  measured  them.  One  was 
found  to  be  seven  feet  six  inches  in  height  above  the  ground,  and  nine 
feet  three  inches  in  girth  round  the  middle ;  another  was  six  feet  ten 
inches  above  the  ground,  and  ten  feet  four  inches  in  girth ;  another, 
seven  feet  and  three  inches  in  height,  and  twelve  feet  in  girth ;  and 
the  last,  which  had  sunk  down  to  an  incline,  was  six  feet  eight  inches 
above  the  ground  and  seven  feet  six  inches  in  girth.  I  say  *  in  height 
above  the  ground '  because  these  pillars  are  firmly  rooted  in  the  earth, 
and  the  height  given  does  not  give  the  height  of  the  entire  stone. 
The  Canon  caused  a  hole  to  be  dug  at  the  root  of  the  pillar  measuring 
seven  feet  three  inches  above  ground,  and  followed  it  two  feet  nine 
inches  below  the  surface.  Only  for  Mr.  Jewitt's  opinion  to  the  con- 
trary, I  should  have  regarded  this  circle  as  a  place  of  sacrifice  and 
ceremonial  rather  than  a  burial-place.  The  great  circle  of  Arbor  Low 
is  four  or  five  miles  from  this  of  the  *  Nine  Ladies,'  and  the  latter  at 
once  appeared  to  me  likely  to  have  been  a  demlan  maen,  or  stone 
temple  of  the  ancient  Celts,  subordinate  to  Arbor  lx)w.  But  Mr. 
Jewitt  is  the  best  authority  living,  on  the  subject  of  Derbyshire  Celtic 
antiquities,  and  he  regards  this  circle  as  a  burial-place,  within  which  a 
mound  may  have  once  stood  and  since  been  removed.  The  Canon 
directed  a  good  deal  of  digging  within  the  circle,  but  nothing  special 
was  turned  up.  In  this  circle,  and  hereabout,  we  are  solemnly  assured 
by  the  natives  that  the  fairies— the  Tylwyth  Teg  and  Ellyllon  of  the 
ancient  Britons,  dance  by  moonlight;  and  men  declare,  and  their 
neighbours  don't  doubt  it,  that  in  the  woods  hereabout  they  have, 
when  benighted  in  them,  seen  sudden  illuminations,  as  if  by  a  great 
conflagration,  and  been  as  suddenly  left  in  total  darkness.  These 
High  Peak  descendants  of  the  ancient  Britons,  in  fact,  preserve  among 
themselves  the  same  traditions  and  beliefs  that  one  finds  among  their 
distant  cousins,  the  inhabitants  of  Wales,  and  they  see  the  same  super- 
natural sights  in  both  districts.  I  could  tell  some  pretty  fairy  tales, 
but  have  not  space  here.  Of  course  the  lead-mines  hereabout  are  the 
recognized  domain  of  the  fairies,  and  for  the  miners  to  whistle  in 
them  while  at  work  would  be  accounted  a  tempting  of  Providence,  to 
the  mischief  of  the  irreverent  whistler.  It  is  said  that  the  fairy  race 
originated  in  our  Saviour's  time  on  earth,  but  I  think  they  must  have 
had  a  much  more  antique  origin.  The  tale  runs  thus  :  In  the  era 
named  there  was  a  woman  who  was  mother  of  nearly  a  score  of 
children,  who,  when  she  saw  our  blessed  Lord  approaching  her  house, 
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felt  ashamed  of  her  fniitfulness,  and  concealed  about  half  of  her  family 
very  closely.  After  the  departure  of  our  Lord  she  went  to  set  them 
at  liberty,  but,  to  her  surprise,  found  them  not.  Nor  could  they  ever 
after  be  discovered,  and  it  was  supposed  that  for  hiding  what  God 
had  given  her  she  was  deprived  of  them,  as  a  punishment  from  heaven. 
It  is  said  that  these,  her  lost  offspring,  generated  the  race  of  fairies. 

"  In  sight  from  the  *  Nine  Ladies,'  two  or  three  fields  away,  there  is 
a  grand  pile  of  rocks  called  *  Robin  Hood's  Stride,'  so  called  because 
there  are  among  the  group  two  towering  towers  of  solid  grit,  many 
giant  strides  apart,  but,  from  one  to  the  other  of  which,  tradition  says, 
Robin  Hood  was  wont  to  stride.  There  are  perpendicular  grooves  in 
these  natural  towers,  which  tradition  says  were  made  by  Robin  Hood, 
in  sharpening  his  arrows  there.  Some  geologists  would  call  them 
glacial  striations ;  but  they  are  really  the  work  of  the  mere  rains  of 
ages  running  off  the  top  of  the  rock,  down  its  sides,  and  furrowing 
gutters  thereon.  Similar  furrows  may  be  seen  on  the  aged  cheeks  of 
the  four  that  are  left  of  the  *  Nine  Ladies,'  and  suggest  that  these 
pillars,  now  water-worn  for  ages,  must  have  been  originally  much  larger. 
The  Stride  was  visited  and  traversed,  and  the  scene  from  these  rocks 
— the  undulating  High  Peak  country,  is  indescribably  grand.  Not 
many  strides  from  this  pile  of  rocks  is  another,  called  Cratcliff,  which 
at  first  sight  suggests  the  ruins  of  a  castle  of  Titan.  There  some 
hermit  once  dwelt,  and  his  hermitage  remains  to  this  day,  an  intensely 
interesting  excavation,  with  a  fine  crucifix  cut  in  alto  in  the  rock.  I 
mention  this  in  a  whisper,  to  true  antiquaries  only ;  and  trust  it  will 
never  be  known  to  initial-cutting,  and  iconoclastic  vandals. 

"Now  the  day's  work  is  done,  and  the  party,  burdened  with  spades 
and  picks,  returned  to  the  farmhouse  of  Mr.  Frederick  Potter,  whence 
they — the  spades  and  picks — had  been  borrowed.  There  they  were 
detained,  and  most  hospitably  entertained  by  the  jolly  farmer  and  his 
most  cheerfully  kind  wife.  Mr.  Potter  is,  in  tastes  and  sympathies, 
himself  an  antiquary,  and  had,  years  ago,  often  accompanied  the  late 
Mr.  Bateman  in  his  barrow  diggings,  and  he  was,  on  this  occasion  of 
the  Canon's  visit  to  the  High  Peak,  kindly  interested  and  helpful  in 
the  excavations,  although  they  were  carried  on  to  the  detriment  of  his 
fields  and  the  rending  of  his  green  carpets,  which,  however,  nature 
will  soon  stitch  up  for  him,  and  make  as  good  as  new.  He  had,  he 
assured  us,  himself  handed  out  from  the  earth  more  than  one  Celtic 
urn,  necklace,  bracelet,  flint  spear-head,  and  what  not — of  prehistoric 
origin.  He  is  also  a  very  Nimrod  in  the  field,  and  delights  in  a  good 
horse,  on  which,  regardless  of  gates,  he  visited  the  diggers,  from  over 
the  by-no-means  low  stone  field  walls.  While  eminently  generous,  he 
is,  judging  from  his  stories,  an  implacable  pursuer  of  all  thieves — except 
foxes,  whom  he  cheerfully  forgives  for  the  theft  now  and  then  of  a 
stray  duck  or  so.  Why,  yet,  he  pursues  them  also  in  due  season,  but 
not  because  of  the  theft,  but  for  the  mere  fun  of  the  thing.  He  is  ever 
ready  with  his  jokes,  even  with  a  learned  and  Reverend  Canon — or 
any  other  great  gun.  After  a  pleasant  evening  spent  with  this  jolly 
farmer,  during  which  the  writer  of  this  notice  got  awfully  chaffed 
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about  his  junior  representative  in  the  British  Commons  House  of 
Parliament,  we  wended  our  way  back  in  the  dark — very  dark,  to 
Winster  Hall,  looking  about  for  the  fairies  in  every  direction.  But 
there  being  no  moon  visible,  the  merry  little  folks  did  not  come  out 
to  play,  or  else  exercised  their  well-known  power  of  rendering  them- 
selves invisible. 

"The  next  morning  I  took  leave  of  my  kind  friends,  and  of  this 
magnificent  land  of  barrows.  Mr.  Jewitt  said  truly  and  well  when 
he  wrote  in  1862  in  his  *  Notices  of  some  Celtic  Grave  Mounds  in 
the  High  Peak  *  which  he  and  the  late  Mr.  John  F.  Lucas  had  opened 
together,  *Our  Celtic  forefathers  were  men  of  sublime  taste;  they 
raised  their  grave  mounds  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains, 
where  the  view  was  the  grandest,  the  air  the  purest,  and  the  elevation 
the  most  conspicuous  from  the  surrounding  country.  They  could 
look  up  to  their  dead,  and  see  the  cairns  they  had  so  religiously  piled 
over  them,  wherever  they  went  within  the  range  of  vision.  They  could 
see  them  against  the  distant  horizon  in  the  early  morning  greyness,  in 
the  full  light  of  the  noon-day,  and  in  the  lowering  of  the  evening ; 
and  at  night  when  the  watch  fires  were  lit,  they  were  still  more  clearly 
discernible.  There  is  something  truly  sublime  in  the  notion  of  being 
buried  in  such  spots  as  were  chosen  by  these  ancient  people,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  stand  at  an  open  barrow  and  contemplate  in  imagination 
the  rites  which  have  been  observed  in  its  construction.* 

"  This  quotation  brings  to  mind  the  song  attributed  to  an  ancient 
British  chief  of  Cambria,  of  the  same  kindred  as  these  of  the  High 
Peak.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  custom  of  the  ancient  Brit^ 
prince,  when  he  had  gained  a  battle,  to  take  in  hand  the  Hirlas  horn, 
filled  with  metheglin,  which  he  drank  off  in  honour  of  the  brave 
dead,  each  of  his  officers  following  his  example.  And  this  is  the 
conclusion  of  the  song — 

*  Fill  higher  the  Hirlax !  forgetting  not  those 

Who  shared  its  bright  draught  in  the  days  which  are  fled ! 
Though  cold  on  their  mountains  the  valiant  repose. 

Their  lot  shall  be  lovely — renown  to  the  dead  ! 
NVhile  harps  in  the  hall  of  the  feast  shall  be  strung, 

While  regal  Eryri  with  snow  shall  be  crown'd — 
So  long  by  the  l^rds  shall  their  battles  be  sung, 

And  the  heart  of  the  hero  shall  bum  at  the  sound. 
The  free  winds  of  Maelor  shall  swell  with  their  name, 

And  Owain's  rich  Hirlas  be  filled  to  their  fame ! ' 

Yet  for  all  that,  how  finite  proved  the  fame  of  these  ancient  warriors. 
The  magnificence  of  the  mountains  of  the  High  Peak  remains ;  so 
does  *  regal  Eryri,*  or  Snowdon  ;  but  the  harp  is  unstrung,  the  bard  is 
*  no  more,'  and  the  renown  of  the  valliant  is  lost  in  eternal  oblivion 
with  *  Owain's  rich  Hirlas '  or  drinking  horn." 

Canon  Greenwell's  splendid  volume  immediately  after  appeared, 
and  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  consequence. 
Llewellynn  Jewitt's  "  Ceramic  Art "  also  appeared  during  the  succeed- 
ing month,  and  was  followed  by  a  second  edition.  While  this  work 
was  in  hand,  and  he  was  awaiting  the  tardy  replies  of  manufacturers 
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to  his  pressing  enquiries  respecting  their  ceramic  specialities,  he 
managed  to  complete  that  exquisite  volume  the  second  series  of  "  The 
Stately  Homes  of  England."  His  presentation  copy  to  me  was 
accompanied  with  this  loving  epistle:  "Winster  Hall,  Derbyshire, 
New  Year's  Eve  [1876].  .  .  .  Pray  do  me  the  favour  to  accept 
this  volume — only  published  this  week — ^with  every  possible  good  and 
earnest  wish  and  prayer  for  your,  and  all  your  circle's,  happiness,  joy, 
and  prosperity  in  the  New  Year.  May  it  bring  blessings  innumerable, 
and  at  its  close  give  place  to  even  brighter  ones  in  succession.  I 
hope  you  will  like  this  second  series  as  well  as  the  first.  You  will  find 
I  include  Trenthatn  in  it,"  etc.,  etc. 

The  meaning  of  the  emphasis  to  Trentham  is  this :  After  the  Duke 
of  Sutherland  had  one  day,  long  prior  to  this  date,  shown  him  through 
Trentham  Hall,  and  pointed  out  to  him  the  specialities  of  the  place, 
Llewellynn  Jewitt  returned  to  Stoke,  and  entered  the  Station  Post 
Office  to  send  a  telegram  to  his  wife.  While  he  was  there  intently 
writing  it,  I  also  accidentally  entered  it  on  some  business.  He  was 
writing  words  to  the  effect  "Have  had  a  pleasant  time  with  the  Duke, 
and  am  now  going  to  see  Goss,"  when  I  was  at  that  moment  acci- 
dentally at  his  elbow,  to  the  subsequent  amusement  of  the  telegraph 
clerk,  when  he  read  over  the  telegram,  and  I  had  departed  to  the 
appointed  meeting-place. 

Before  passing  from  the  subject  of  the  "Ceramic  Art  of  Great 
Britain,"  I  should  mention  that  besides  the  hindrances  caused  by  the 
inattention  of  manufacturers  whose  names  he  was  honouring,  and 
whose  interests  he  was  advancing,  his  work  was  frequently  interrupted 
by  sickness,  although  his  habit  always  was  to  work  in  spite  of  sickness, 
if  possible.  Here  is  a  letter  from  Winster,  written  while  his  wife  and 
son  were  away  at  Worthing,  on  a  visit  to  the  married  daughter  residing 
there ;  and  he  will  not  let  them  know  of  his  illness,  although  their 
absence  intensifies  his  wretchedness. 

"January  27th,  1876.  .  .  .  I  am  a  prisoner!  and  can  scarce 
write.  Pardon  therefore  only  a  line  or  two.  I  took  extra  cold  in  see- 
ing Mrs.  Jewitt  off,  and  I  have  not  been  out  since.  Indeed  I  could 
scarcely  get  from  room  to  room,  but  am  getting  better.  I  have 
scarcely  been  able  to  write  a  letter.    Thanks,  many  for  your  enquiries. 

Florence — Mrs.  G ^  has  a  little  baby  son,  a  fortnight  old,  and  all 

going  on  well.  I  have  capital  accounts  of  their  progress  from  Mrs. 
Jewitt,  who,  you  know,  is  with  her.  We  are  wretchedly  lonely  without 
Mrs.  Jewitt  and  Edwin — especially  as  I  have  been  so  ill ;  but  I  have 
taken  care  they  should  not  know  of  my  illness  at  Worthing ! — ^and 
am  now  better."  Then  referring  to  the  "  Ceramic  Art,"  he  says :  "  I 
am  anxious  to  get  all  my  notes  together  now,  rapidly,  for  the  first 
volume  is  dotie^  and  the  second  far  advanced — ^and  the  Staffordshire 
Chapters  are  what  I  am  hard  at  now — as  far  as  my  health  will  let  me." 

Here  is  another  instance  of  interruption  from  illness  dated  many 
months  later;  "May  19th,  1877.  .  .  .  Many  thanks  for  your  kind 
note  this  a.m.,  for  all  your  truly  kind  enquiries,  and  for  the  Tunstall 
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list.  I  am  happy  to  say  I  am  better — much  better  than  I  have  been. 
Indeed,  if  I  were  not  better  I  could  not  be  writing  this  letter  to  you.  It 
was  a  terribly  sudden  head  attack,  and  the  only  wonder  is  that  you 
did  not  get  a  black-bordered  envelope,  not  directed  by  me !  My  head 
wants  rest ;  my  doctor  says  it  must  have  rest ;  but  I  say  it  canity  and 
never  will  have  rest  So  there  the  matter  rests.  However,  I  am 
thankful  to  say  I  am  very  much  better,  and  able  to  do  a  little,"  etc 

Here  are  two  of  his  letters  complaining  of  the  stupidity  of  manu- 
facturers in  not  promptly  furnishing  replies  to  his  letters  : 

"March  30th,  1876.  .  .  .  You  will  think  I  write  about  nothing 
but  death  and  funerals  !  I  am  only  just  returned  from  an  absence — 
a  sudden  absence — of  a  few  days,  caused  by  the  death  of  a  very  dear 
friend,  one  of  my  oldest,  dearest,  and  most  intimate  literary  friends — 
a  friendship  of  considerably  over  thirty  years — who  has  been  called 
away  before  his  time.  We  buried  him  on  Tuesday,  and  I  am  just 
home  to  find  your  kind  letter,  and  a  vast  accumulation  of  *  proof  * 
packets  and  letters.  .  .  .  Unfortunately  I  find  some — nay  many — 
of  the  manufacturers  who  are. too  blind,  or  too  lazy,  or  too  ignorant  to 
reply  to  my  enquiries.  So,  from  many,  although  I  write  twenty  letters 
to  one  firm  perhaps,  I  really  can  get  no  response.  It  arises,  surely, 
from  a  want  of  attention,  but  it  is  very  awkward,  and  makes  it  difllicult 
to  get  ail  houses  in.     I  fear  I  may,  quite  unintentionally,  omit  some 

"June  nth,  1877.  ...  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  take  so 
much  trouble  as  to  go  to  Longton,  but  I  am,  in  truths  ashamed  to  put 
you  to  so  much  trouble.    You  have  no  idea  of  the  trouble  I  have  had 

with  some  of  the  manufacturers — Mr.  H ,  whom  you  name,  for 

instance—and  the  stupidity  many  of  them  display.  I  will  show  you 
a  few  specimens  of  their  letters  some  day  !  They'll  astonish  you ! 
But  I  think  of  all  the  stupid  people,  the  Tunstall  folks  are  the  worst 

"  I  have  had  a  very  sad  time  of  it,  and  am  fearful  I  may  have  a 
repetition — but  I  must  be  as  careful  as  I  can.     .     .     . 

"  In  making  your  summer  arrangements  pray  don't  leave  us  out  in 
the  cold.  We  are  looking  forward  to  having  the  pleasure  of  again 
having  you  and  your  daughter  here  for  a  few  days  this  summer. 

"  I  don't  know  if  you  see  the  Leisure  Hour.  I  gave  a  memoir  of 
my  friends  the  Halls  in  it  lately,  with  portraits — one  of  the  many 
things  I  write  without  putting  my  name  to  it,  for  I  often  don^t  put  my 
name  to  my  contributions — I  don't  care  to — and  not  one  person  in 
creation  except  myself  knows  much  that  I  do  write,"  etc. 

In  February,  1877,  appeared  his  "  Half  Hours  among  some  English 
Antiquities,"  of  which  he  wrote  me:  "February  7th,  1877.  .  .  . 
Pra/  do  me  the  favour  to  accept  the  copy  of  my  *  Half  Hours ' — only 
out  this  week — which  I  send  with  this  in  a  separate  book-post  packet 
If  your  shelves— as  I  fear — are  getting  too  full  of  my  wretched 
rubbish,  pray  give  them  to  your  kitchen-maid  for  her  fires,  or  sell 
them  to  the  butter  shop— /shall  not  be  hurt  whichever  way  you  do — 
or  even  if  you  give  them  a  lingering  death  by  taking  them  page  by  page 
for  spills  for  your  cigars.     Ever  yours — past,  present  and  future,"  etc 
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By  Llewellynn  Jewitt's  direction  to  the  publishers,  the  very  first  copy 
of  his  "  Ceramic  Art  of  Great  Britain  "  was  dispatched  direct  to  myself, 
as  a  gift  from  him.  The  following  letter,  announcing  that  he  had 
given  that  direction  is  inserted  in  front  of  the  first  volume  of  that 
copy:  "November  22nd,  1877.  My  dear  Mr.  Goss, — I  hear  this 
a.m.  that  my  *  Ceramic  Art'  is  now  in  binders'  hands.  When  you 
were  here  I  remember  I  promised  you  should  have  the  very  first 
copy.  For  fear  there  should  be  any  miscarriage,  and  that  it  should 
be  sent  to  me,  I  have  dropped  a  note  to  London  to-day,  to  ask 
them  to  send  a  copy  direct  to  you  from  tA^re,  so  as  to  ensure  your 
getting  it  earlier  than  otherwise  you  could  do.  Please  accept  it  from 
me,  and  if  it  reaches  you,  as  I  hope  it  will,  on  Saturday,  please  take 
it  as  a  little  gift  from  me  on  my  sixty-first  (Oh  !  Lord  !  how  old  ! !  ) 
birthday,"  etc. 

I  suppose  it  would  be  on  my  acknowledging  receipt  of  the  volumes 
that  I  received  the  following,  dated  December  14th,  1877:  "I  con- 
gratulate you  !  You  are  a  deal  more  fortunate  than  I,  poor  devil  of 
an  author  as  I  am,  have  been.  For  it  is  a  fact  that  although  you 
got  my  *  Ceramic  Art ' — ^and  lots  of  other  folks  have  got  it — /  have 
have  not  down  to  the  present  moment  even  *  set  eyes  on '  a  single 
finished  copy  of  my  own  book  !  Not  a  copy  has  yet  reached  me,  nor 
have  I  seen  one  at  all  in  a  finished  state.  You  will  perhaps  wonder 
at  this,  but  /  don't.  I  have  seen  so  much  of  it  in  progress  that  I  am 
no/  dying  to  see  it  now  it  is  done.  But  the  truth  is  the  publishers 
wrote  me  that  they  were  *  not  able  to  bind  them  fast  enough  to  supply 
first  sale.'  So,  of  course,  I  am  waiting  till  there  is  a  chance  of  other 
folks  having  enough  supplied  that  one  can  be  spared  for  me  !  I  saw 
a  good  notice  of  it  in  TA^  Times  last  week — a  friend  sent  it  to  me. 
It  is  well  to  see  such  a  notice  in  such  a  leading  daily,"  etc.  This 
notice  I  have  given  elsewhere. 

To  return  to  Canon  Greenwell's  visit  to  Winster  Hall,  it  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  intense  pleasure  and  intellectual  profit  which  were  to 
be  derived  from  a  visit  to  Llewellynn  Jewitt  if  I  complete  the  fore- 
going sketch  by  quoting  from  his  subsequent  letter  to  me  on  their 
further  doings  during  the  Canon's  stay.  And  this  is  only  a  fair 
example  of  the  manner  in  which  he  ever  treated  his  visitors.  There 
were  drives  day  after  day  to  places  of  special  archaeological  interest 
within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles,  which  he  knew  more  about  than  any 
other  man,  and  which  knowledge  he  ever  imparted  most  freely  and 
eloquently.  And  these  glorious  drives  were  always  accompanied  with 
sumptuous  picnic  preparations  of  the  highest  class.  And  yet  that  is 
not  correct,  for  the  feast  of  a  picnic  is  added  to  by  each  member  of 
the  party,  while  the  provision  for  these  excursions  was  of  course  made 
entirely  by  the  host.  And  his  beloved  wife  and  his  children  were 
always  with  us.  And  their  own  share  of  the  enjoyment  seemed  to  be 
almost  all  and  only  that  derived  from  witnessing  the  happiness  of 
their  guests.  After  leaving  Winster  on  the  occasion  above  referred  to, 
I  wrote  to  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  asking  him  for  the  measurements  of  the 
stones  of  the  "  Nine  Ladies  "  group,  and  received  the  following  reply : 
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"Winster  Hall,  October  i8th,  1877.  .  .  .  I  was  away  yesterday 
when  your  letter  came,  and  when  I  got  back  it  was  after  post  time,  so 
I  could  not  send  till  now.  [Then  followed  plans  and  measurements]. 
Mr.  Meynell  left  me  on  Monday  night — the  Canon  has  left  me  this 
forenoon — so  we  are  quiet  again  ;  I  miss  them  much ;  they  and  you 
going  away  leaves  us  again  in  solitariness.  On  Monday  I  took  them 
to  a  barrow  I  have  long  intended  opening — Blake  Low — and  we 
opened  it  of  course,  but  the  wind  was  terrific — the  remnant  of  the 
hurricane  we  had  had  in  the  night  We  found  only  indications  of  the 
central  interment;  but  we  found  on  one  side  of  the  barrow,  a  skeleton 
lying  in  its  usual  position  on  the  left  side,  with  knees  drawn  up  as 
usual.  Yesterday  Ted  and  I  took  the  Canon  to  Haddon  Hall  and 
Chatsworth  and  Bakewell — a  glorious  drive.  Saturday,  after  you  left, 
we  all  went  (/>.,  Meynell,  Greenwell,  myself  and  Edwin)  to  Youl- 
greave,  Middleton,  Arbor  Low,  Monyash  and  Bakewell,  a  nice  drive, 
and  only  wanted  you  with  us  to  make  it  more  enjoyable."  I  said 
just  now  that  his  beloved  wife  was  always  with  us  in  these  excur- 
sions, yet  here  was  a  drive  on  a  Saturday  without  her.  Why? 
Because  it  was  Saturday,  and  she  would  insist  upon  not  going  that  she 
might  be  sure  the  preparations  for  the  comfort  of  her  guests  on  the 
Sunday  were  complete.  There  never  was  a  lady  more  thoughtful  for 
the  comfort  of  her  guests,  which  she  would  spare  no  personal  toil  to 
ensure. 

The  reference  in  the  foregoing  paper  to  my  junior  representative  in 
the  British  Commons  House  of  Parliament  was  to  the  talented  and 
eccentric  Dr.  Kenealy,  who  for  a  brief  time  made  a  great  noise  in  the 
world  as  the  member  for  Stoke-on-Trent,  and  who  styled  himself 
"The  Lion  of  Britain."  I  had  published  a  porcelain  caricature 
figure  of  this  man  on  the  5th  November,  1875,  ^^^^  leonine  mane 
and  beard,  a  copy  of  which  was  exhibited  at  Winster  Hall,  and  is 
referred  to  in  the  following : 

•*  Durham,  28th  October,  1877, 

"  My  dear  Sir, — I  received  this  morning  the  very  happy  account  of 
our  not  very  happy  opening  of  the  barrow  on  Hart  Hill  Moor,  with 
"  On  Arbor  Low."  Pray  accept  my  best  thanks.  I  hope  some  day 
we  may  meet  again  over  the  burial  mound  of  some  ancient  of  days, 
with  more  success.  Anyhow,  urns  or  no  urns,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
meet  you  by  a  British  Barrow,  or  anywhere,  except  by  the  side  of  the 
pseudo  British  Lion.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  by  this  time  I  believe  my 
'British  Barrows'  is  issued  from  the  Clarendon  Press. — ^Yours  very 
truly,  W.  Greenwell.*' 

And  I  was  gratified  to  know  that  the  paper  I  had  written  also 
pleased  both  Llewellynn  Jewitt  and  his  wife.  From  him  I  received 
the  following  on  the  30th  October :  "  ,  .  ,  What  can  I  say  to 
you  as  to  your  spirited  and  graphically  expressed  account  of  the 
*  diggings '  ?  I  hardly  know,  for  it  is  so,"  etc.,  etc.,  "  that  I  feel  more 
than  ever  a  culprit  for  having  fetched  you  such  a  long  way  for  such 
poor  practical  results  in  'finds.*  I  hoped,  as  you  know,  that  the 
barrow  would  turn  out  a  good  one,  but  alas !  barrow-opening,  as  I 
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full  well  know,  is  all  a  lottery — a  prize  here  and  there,  and  a  host 
of  certain  blanks.  The  prizes  are  as  'angels'  visits,'  the  blanks  as 
common  as  the  *  Evil  One's  misdoings  ' !  Thanks  a  thousand  times 
for  the  paper  and  for  all  the  kind  things  you  have  said,  and  written, 
and  sung  !  Next  time  I  hope  you  will  have  a  better  theme  than  my 
poor  services — and  next  time,  too,  I  hope  we  may  have  a  better 
result  to  shew — next  time,  too,  when  you  come  barrow-digging  you 
must  let  us  be  your  doctors  and  make  you  take  a  dose  of  strong  over- 
coat— for  I  quaked  for  you  in  the  cold  without  wraps.  I  believe  in 
wraps  and  indeed  can't  get  on  without  them.  What  a  scribble  ! !  All 
send,'*  etc.     "  Ever  yours  truly,  Ll.  Jewitt." 

"  P.S. — Please  look  at  and  return  the  enclosed  Introduction.  I 
could  not  let  it  pass  without  thanks  to  you  in  it.  Others  I  give  in  the 
lump.     You  I  heartily  thank  for  all  your  help." 

I  have  produced  this  letter,  p6stscript  and  all,  that  I  may  say  a  word 
about  the  gratitude  of  my  dear  friend.  The  "  Introduction "  here 
referred  to,  was  the  "proof"  of  the  Introduction  to  his  "Ceramic  Art 
of  Great  Britain,"  in  which  work  I  had  rendered  him  some  slight  help. 
He  would  be  at  any  pains  and  at  the  loss  of  much  valuable  time  to 
search  out  answers  to  questions  for  me ;  he  would  thoroughly  weary 
himself  in  searching  among  his  rare  books  to  furnish  me  with  informa- 
tion ;  and  if  he  could  not  accomplish  the  object  in  one  day  he  would 
go  at  it  again  and  again  until  he  succeeded.  Yet  if  I  gave  him  some 
slight  help  in  return,  he  never  put  his  own  services  in  the  scale  contra, 
and  could  never  shew  enough  gratitude  and  sense  of  indebtedness. 

I  have  said  that  Mrs.  Jewitt  also  was  pleased  with  the  paper  which 
I  had  written  on  the  opening  of  the  barrow,  which  I  learned  on  a 
subsequent  visit.  We  were  having  a  happy  picnic  up  among  the 
Druidical  rocks  at  Birchover,  near  Winster — or,  father,  a  large  party 
of  us,  all  guests  of  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  were  having  a  happy  time  up 
there  picnic-fashion — ^among  the  roclcing-stones,  the  stone-chairs,  the 
menhir,  and  various  megaliths,  when  Mrs.  Jewitt  called  me  aside  to 
sit  beside  her  against  one  of  the  rude  stone  monuments,  and  said  she 
wanted  to  ask  a  favour  :  Would  I  send  her  a  copy  of  the  paper  con- 
taining the  account  of  the  barrow-opening  ?  She  liked  it  very  much, 
and  would  like  to  have  a  copy  to  keep  for  herself.  Then  Llewellynn 
Jewitt  came  stealthily  towards  us,  and  peeping  round  the  comer 
exclaimed  in  his  pleasant  serio-comic  way,  "  Look  here  !  I've  caught 
them  at  it.  He's  courting  my  wife  here,  round  the  comer  !  "  He  was 
never  more  gratified  than  when  his  friends  paid  special  court  and 
homage  to  his  adored  wife. 

I  have  been  speaking  of  the  completion  of  the  "  Ceramic  Art  of 
Great  Britain,"  in  November,  1877.  In  May  of  the  following  year,  I 
commenced  a  series  of  Notices  of  it  in  the  "  Pottery  and  Glass  Trades 
Review,"  extending  to  June,  1879.  This  necessitated  a  closer  and 
more  careful  analysis  of  its  pages  than  would  otherwise  have  happened, 
and  I  found  the  work  to  have  been  written  with  most  toilsome  and 
studious  care,  with  valuable  and  trustworthy  results.    His  descriptions 
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of  the  prcxiuctions  of  all  modem  British  potters,  large  and  small,  are 
unavoidably  tedious  and  monotonous,  but  they  are  written  for  future 
reference,  and  will  become  valuable  to  the  collector,  only  in  the 
distant  future.  All  else  in  these  volumes  is  of  immediate  and  con- 
siderable value.  Some  reviewer  wrote  to  the  effect  that  the  work,  like 
good  wine,  will  increase  in  value  with  age,  and  that  is  true.  The  Times 
said  :  "  *  The  Ceramic  Art  of  Great  Britain,*  by  Mr.  Llewellynn  Jewitt, 
F.S.A.,  is  one  of  those  works  which  are  made  possible  only  by  a  com- 
bination of  learning  and  ability  with  abundant  leisure,  and  above  all 
the  zeal  which  sympathy  alone  can  give.  .  .  .  This  is  the  only 
work  devoted  to  the  whole  range  of  British  ceramics,  and  that  ex- 
clusively. Almost  absolute  knowledge,  and  a  good  sound  judgment, 
have  certainly  been  rewarded  in  the  result  of  these  two  volumes.'' 

Some  further  idea  of  the  persevering  rapidity  of  his  pen  may  be 
gathered  from  one  or  two  of  his  diary  records  of  the  progress  of  this 
"  Ceramic  Art,"  which  the  reader  has  probably  skipped  After  collect- 
ing materials  for  it  during  several  years,  he  started  writing  it  in  chapters 
on  Wednesday,  the  17th  February,  1869,  His  first  day's  work,  at  the 
Celtic  chapter,  lasted  from  seven  in  the  morning  until  twelve  at  night 
The  next  day  he  finished  that  chapter.  On  the  Friday  he  did  a  day's 
work  of  sixteen  and  a  half  hours  on  the  Roman  chapter,  and  finished 
that  the  next  day,  which  he  records  with  great  satisfaction.  And  the 
work  which  was  thus  rapidly  done  was  very  good,  and  was,  self- 
evidently,  the  result  of  much  thought  and  research.  On  the  Monday 
following  he  wrote  the  Anglo-Saxon  chapter.  The  reader  might 
suppose  that  such  rapid  marches  must  soon  lead  to  the  finish  of  the 
work.  But  it  was  when  he  had  completed  the  history  of  the  Ceramic 
Art  of  the  past  that  the  difficulties  of  his  task  commenced.  The  con- 
temporaneous potters  bothered  him  a  great  deal,  and  he  had  to  wait 
years  before  he  could  get  the  necessary  information  to  close  th^  work  ; 
and  meantime,  the  contemporaneous  art  itself  was  constantly  on  the 
move  and  change  of  progress,  and  had  to  be  re-written  again  and 
again.  But  while  thus  hindered  he  worked  at  his  **  Grave  Mounds 
and  their  Contents,"  at  The  Reliqtiary^  at  the  Art  Joumaly  the  St, 
Jame^  Magazine^  his  "  History  of  Plymouth,"  and  many  other  works. 

The  above  mention  of  "  Grave  Mounds  and  their  Contents,"  and 
of  Canon  Greenwell's  "British  Barrows" — in  the  Introduction  to 
which  he  refers  to  the  cremation  of  Patroclus  and  Hector— reminds 
me  that  it  would  not,  perhaps,  be  out  of  place  to  introduce  into  this 
volume,  as  an  appendix,  a  very  simple  reading  of  the  death  and 
funeral  of  those  Homeric  heroes  as  illustrative  of  the  funeral  cere- 
monies of  the  ancient  days  of  cremation  and  the  erection  of  grave 
mounds.  For  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  same  funeral  rites 
which  were  practised  in  the  Homeric  Bronze  Age  were  handed  down 
from  the  earlier  Stone  Ages.  Llewellynn  Jewitt  assisted  at  the  open- 
ing of  many  mounds,  not  only  of  the  Earlier  and  Later  Stone  Ages, 
but  also  of  the  Bronze  Age,  and  it  is  to  add  interest  to  his  collection 
of  their  yields,  in  flints,  celts,  bronze  implements,  bones  and  other 
things,  now  all  included  in  my  own  collections,  that  I  will  draw  a 
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simple  Homeric  picture  of  the  ancient  rites  of  the  cremation,  of  the 
interment,  and  of  the  erection  of  the  grave  mound,  and  dedicate  it  to 
my  dear  friend's  memory  in  an  appendix  to  this  his  biography.  I  will 
do  this  because  there  are  many  earnest  archaeologists  who  are  intensely 
interested  in  the  ancient  grave  mounds  and  their  contents,  yet  never 
think  of  old  Homer  and  his  graphic  description  of  the  ceremonials  of 
cremation  and  interment  of  the  remains  of  Patroclus,  and  of  Hector 
who  was  slain  to  avenge  him.  This  may  add  interest  to  these  frag- 
ments of  cinerary  urns  and  their  contents,  of  date  contemporaneous 
with  those  ceremonials,  and  even  much  more  archaic.  My  chief 
excuse  for  offering  this  reading  shall  be  the  hope  that  it  may  prove 
more  simple  and  more  ready  for  the  mental  digestion  of  the  ordinary 
reader  than  either  of  the  rhymic  or  merely  rhythmic  versions  extant, 
or  of  the  more  learned  prose  versions  so  heavily  fringed  with  elaborate 
foot-notes,  if  the  works  of  Homer  may  in  any  form  be  called  prose. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  these  bone  fragments  of  Llewellynn 
Jewitfs  collection  may  be  relics  of  warriors  as  sincerely  mourned  in 
their  death  and  cremation  as  was  Patroclus  by  his  friend  and  avenger 
Achilles.  There  is  nothing  more  touching  in  all  Homer  than  the 
record  of  the  grief  of  Achilles  on  this  occasion. 

No  one  has  done  more  than  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  during  an  untiringly 
busy  and  useful  life,  in  bringing  to  the  light  of  day,  and  to  the  eluci- 
dation of  his  extensive  archaeological  knowledge,  the  hidden  antiquities 
of  his  native  land.  In  conjunction  with  Thomas  Bateman,  John  F. 
Lucas,  and  others,  he  was  a  director  and  worker  at  the  opening  of 
numerous  barrows  and  other  excavations,  and  very  often  a  mere  hand- 
ful of  fragments  of  pottery,  flints,  or  bones,  such  as  are  now  largely 
accumulated  in  this  his  collection,  would  be  the  only  reward  of  much 
labour  and  expense.  But  even  these  fragments,  the  leavings  of  previous 
more  reckless  explorers,  or  of  the  levelling  and  destroying  plough  or 
harrow,  were  reverently  gathered  up  and  treasured  by  the  great  anti- 
quary. And  now,  besides  their  original  value — ^their  value  in  his  eyes 
as  relics  of  our  prehistoric  fore-fathers — they  are  invested  with  an 
added  interest  in  having  been  gathered  together  by  his  hands  from 
youth  to  old  age — his  busy  hands,  which  have  now  finished  their 
earthly  labours.  Their  original  value  is  also  great  as  the  wrecked 
relics  of  the  ancient  tumuli  of  the  Princes  and  High  Priests  of  this 
land,  whose  obsequies,  most  of  them,  were  performed  "  in  the  high 
places,'*  according  to  the  ritual  of  the  worshippers  of  Baal,  whose 
worshippers  some  of  these  were,  long  before  Trojan  Brute  landed  on 
this  island,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Britain — if  his  advent  here  be 
true.  For,  as  I  have  already  observed,  the  barrows  examined  by 
Llewellynn  Jewitt  have  yielded  evidences  of  an  Old  Stone  Age,  Later 
Stone  Age,  and  the  Age  of  Bronze,  which  latter  may  have  commenced 
in  this  land  with  its  name  of  Britain.  What  a  field  do  these  fragments 
suggest  for  the  revelling  of  retrospective  imagination  !  They  carry  us 
back  beyond  the  dawn  of  civilisation,  when  the  greatness  of  our  ruling 
forefathers  was  only  commensurate  with  their  savage  cunning,  physical 
strength,  or  valour.  There  were  potters  in  those  days,  and  here  are 
fragments  of  their  rude  workmanship ;  which,  because  it  was  their 
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work  and  evidence  of  their  early  utilization  of  the  discovery  of  Fire, 
and  of  the  coming  Dawn,  is  worthy  of  preservation  for  ever.  And 
here  are  numerous  rudely-worked  flints,  which  are  also  curious  relics 
of  an  Early  Stone  Age.  Unlike  the  beautiful  arrow  and  spear-heads 
which  later  barrows  yielded,  they  may  be  described  either  as  formless, 
or  as  of  every  rude  form;  but  there  is  evidence  in  themselves  of 
human  chipping,  and  they  generally  have  some  edge  sharp  enough  to 
be  cutters  of  flesh  and  skin,  and  scrapers  of  hides,  bones,  and  wood. 
And  some  may  have  been  used  as  deadly  missiles  by  skilled  throwers, 
either  in  the  chase  or  in  battle.  Some  of  these  ornamented  fragments 
of  urns  were  from  barrows  of  a  Later  Stone  Age,  when  the  flints 
were  beautifully  formed,  as  well  as  the  stone  celts.  And  these  frag- 
ments of  bones,  perhaps  of  "  mighty  chiefs  untimely  slain,"  remind 
us  of  those  lines,  which  I  have  quoted  elsewhere,  of  the  song  of  the 
Hirlas  Horn: 

"  Fill  higher  the  Hirlas  !  forgetting  not  those 

Who  shared  its  bright  draught  in  the  days  which  are  fled  ! 
Though  cold  on  their  mountains  the  valiant  repose, 

Their  lot  shall  be  lovely — renown  to  the  dead  ! 
While  haips  in  the  hall  of  the  feast  shall  be  strung, 

While  regal  Eryri  with  snow  shall  be  crowned — 
So  long  by  the  bards  shall  their  battles  be  sung, 

And  the  heart  of  the  hero  shall  burn  at  the  sound. 
The  free  winds  of  Maelor  shall  swell  with  their  name, 
And  O wain's  rich  Hirlas  be  filled  to  their  fame." 

And  the  **  high  places,"  where  the  barrows  were  generally  constructed, 
from  which  these  fragments  have  been  gathered — ^where  "cold  on 
their  mountains  the  valiant  reposed" — remind  us  of  that  primitive 
worship  of  Baal,  or  the  Sun,  practised  by  these  ancient  people,  and  so 
often  referred  to  in  Holy  Writ.  How  rational  to  them  would  appear 
this  prayer-song  of  their  priests  in  the  early  mom  of  the  day  of  battle, 
while  looking  towards  the  east  from  these  holy  high  places : 

**  Hail,  Supreme  God,  source  of  Light, 
Sole  revealer  of  the  earth  ! 
At  thy  uprising,  O  Most  Glorious, 
All  Nature  chants  her  joy 
And  owns  thee  God. 
When  thy  face  is  hidden 
Fear  prevails  and  dread  silence. 
Without  thee  there  is  no  beauty, 
No  form  of  loveliness,  no  glorious  tints, 
But  only  blank  desolation. 

Hail,  divine  Day-spring,  source  of  Heat  ! 
Without  thee  the  earth  would  be  barren  ; 
All  life  must  perish. 
All  sweet  sounds  cease, 

The  lakes  and  the  rivers  be  changed  to  rock, 
All  sparkling  fountains  stopped, 
Swift  gales  and  gentle  breezes  still'd  for  ever. 

Wherever  thou  art  not,  O  God, 
There  is  darkness  and  silence  and  death. 

All  hail  !  Most  High,  source  of  Life  ! 
Save  thy  people,  O  Most  Mighty ; 
Inspire  them  with  the  Sacred  Fire 
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That  maketh  invincible  in  battle. 

Fight  for  us,  O  Omnipotent ; 

Draw  thy  bow  against  the  enemy 

And  destroy  him  before  us  with  darts  of  fire. 

Accept  our  sacrifice,  O  Supreme, 

And  deliver  thy  worshippers  ! " 

Then  others  of  these  fragments  of  urns  and  bones  belong  to  an 
age  later  still,  the  Bronze  Age,  for  implements  of  bronze  were  found 
with  them.  Then,  perhaps,  the  simple  but  cruel  worship  of  Baal, 
with  its  attendant  human  sacrifices,  had  with  some  peoples  yielded  to 
a  polytheism,  or  a  mythology  of  numerous  divine  attributes  and  offices, 
separately  personified  and  worshipped  ;  Jove,  variously  named,  taking 
the  supreme  godhead  in  place  of  Baal,  and  the  latter  becoming  the 
subordinate  Apollo,  Sul,  Sol,  Mithra,  or  what  not.  And  a  vow  made 
at  one  of  these  holy  grave  mounds  may  have  been  in  the  sense  of 
that  oath  of  Agamemnon  in  the  matter  of  Briseis,  as  recorded  in  the 
nineteenth  Iliad  : 

"  Then  the  son  of  Atreus,  drawing  the  knife  which  always  hung  by 
the  scabbard  of  his  great  sword,  and  cutting  off  the  forelock  of  the 
boar,  prayed,  lifting  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  all  the  Greeks  sitting  in 
silence  listening  in  a  becoming  manner  to  the  king.  He  prayed 
saying : 

**  *  Be  witness  thou,  most  high  Jove,  King  of  Gods,  and  thou 
Earth  and  Sun,  and  ye  Furies  who  beneath  the  earth  prepare  horrid 
woes  for  the  souls  of  perjured  men  ;  never  have  I  laid  hands  on  the 
maid  Briseis,  but  inviolate  has  she  remained  in  my  tents.  If  this  be 
false,  may  the  Gods  inflict  on  me  the  many  evils  which  they  inflict  on 
those  who  sin  in  swearing  ! ' 

"  Then  he  cut  the  throat  of  the  boar  with  the  merciless  bronze,  and 
Talthybius,  whirling  it  round,  cast  it  into  the  mighty  water  of  the  sea 
as  food  for  fishes." 


In  his  Introduction  to  the  sixteenth  volume  of  The  Reliquary  its 
editor  writes :  "  As  a  father  looks  with  pride  and  with  a  warm  fond 
heart  on  the  career  of  a  loved  son  who  has  never  given  him  cause  for 
disquietude,  so  I  look  with  pride — ^a  pardonable  and  natural  pride — 
on  my  serial,  which  through  all  these  years  has  kept  steadily  on  its 
course,  doing  its  own  good  work  in  its  own  unostentatious  way,  making 
new  friends  year  by  year,  and  losing  none  of  its  old  ones  save  by 
death.  After  so  long  a  literary  and  artistic  life  as  mine  has  been  (for 
it  is  now  close  upon  forty  years  since  my  first  book  was  published),  it 
is  truly  pleasant  to  find  so  brilliant  a  circle  of  old  friends,  and  so 
constant  an  accession  of  new  and  equally  gifted  ones  always  ready 
and  always  willing  to  devote  their  time  and  their  talents  to  the  service 
of  my  Reliquary,  and  to  enshrine  within  its  pages  the  results  of  their 
researches,  and  the  fruits  of  their  literary  and  archaeological  labours.'' 
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CHAPTER    XXX. 


AN  ACCIDENT  TO  LLEWELLYNN  JEWITT.  —  FURTHER  LOSSES  OF 
LITERARY  FRIENDS — THOMAS  WRIGHT,  DR.  DORAN,  MRS.  BURY 
PALLISER,  RICHARD  WOOF,  DR.  THURSFIELD,  GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK, 
AND  JOHN  HEWITT. — CHARLES  DICKENS,  GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK, 
AND  WILLIAM  HONE. — INVITATION  TO  THE  FLOWER  SHOW. — 
LLEWELLYNN  JEWITT  VISITS  JACOB  THOMPSON,  R.A. — THE  LUCK 
OF  EDENHALL — A  CUP  SNATCHED  FROM  THE  FAIRIES. — TO  SCOT- 
LAND AND   HOME  AGAIN. — HOW   HE   STUCK  TO   IT. 


ARLY  in  1878  Llewellynn  Jewitt  met  with  another 
liindrance  from  sickness.  While  walking  in  Derby  he 
was  seized  with  sudden  giddiness  and  fell,  striking  his 
head  so  violently  upon  the  pavement  as  to  be  stunned 
by  the  blow.  The  first  intimation  I  had  of  this 
accident  was  by  a  paragraph  in  the  newspaper.  His  recovery  was 
slow,  but  during  his  illness  he  was,  as  usual,  full  of  merriment  His 
handwriting  when  in  sickness  was  quite  different  to  his  style  when  in 
health,  and  the  following  is  in,  decidedly,  his  sick  hand : 

"Winster  Hall,  February  12th,  1878.  ...  I  tell  Edwin  /will 
answer  your  kind  letter  to  him  to-day — and  so  I  do  so.  But  I  must  ask 
you  to  be  content  with  a  brief  note  of  thanks,  as  I  am  not  much  in 
¥mting  condition.  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  I  am  better,  and  able  to 
sit  up — but,  unfortunately,  most  of  my  time  has  still  to  be  passed  on 
the  sofa !  and  I  am  very  feeble  yet.  Concussion  of  the  brain — how 
happy,  by  the  bye,  those  without  brain  ought  to  be  that  they  have 
none  to  be  *  concussed' ! — a  new  word  for  you — is  not  easily  got  over, 
and  I  am  yet  far  from  right  Edwin  tells  me  he  sent  you  a  newspaper 
at  the  time,  so  you  will  see  what  my  accident  was.  ...  I  don't 
know  whether  you  will  be  able  to  read  this,  for  it  is  a  hard  task  to 
write."  etc. 

In  the  April  number  of  The  Reliquary  for  this  year  1878,  Llewellynn 
Jewitt  records  sad  losses  of  literary  and  artistic  friends  thus : 

"  It  is  not  often  that  in  the  brief  space  of  seven  weeks  one  is  called 
upon,  as  I  am  now,  to  chronicle  and  mourn  the  loss  of  more  than 
that  number  of  literary  friends ;  and  therefore  the  task  of  recording 
their  deaths  becomes  unusually  heavy  and  sad.  It  is  so  many  more 
links  broken,  so  many  voids  created,  so  many  warnings  given,  so  many 
more  losses  to  be  entered  in  the  day-book  of  one's  life,  and  so  many 
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blanks  that  no  time  or  circumstance  can  ever  fill  I  Among  those  who 
have  in  this  brief  space,  between  the  end  of  December  and  the  day 
on  which  I  write  (February  the  i  ith) — seven  weeks  only — passed  away, 
are  Thomas  Wright,  F.S.A. ;  Dr.  Doran,  F.S.A. ;  Mrs.  Bur>'  Palliser^ 
Richard  Woof,  F.S.A. ;  Dr.  Thursfield ;  George  Cruikshank ;  John 
Hewitt,  and  others,  and  the  void  their  removal  has  created,  not  in 
their  own  circles  alone,  but  in  the  whole  literary,  artistic,  and  anti- 
quarian world,  is  indeed  great,  while  to  myself  and  numberless  others 
who  enjoyed  their  friendship,  it  is  of  surpassing  intensity.  Their 
mortal  lives — their  'living,  moving,  and  breathing' — are  over,  and 
their  friends  will  see  them  no  more,  but  their  works  will  live  for  ever, 
and  through  them  their  memory  will  indeed  remain  green  and  undying. 

"Thomas  Wright,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  valued  of  my 
literary  and  antiquarian  friends — a  friendship  dating  back  to  con- 
siderably over  thirty  years — was  born  in  18 10,  at  Ludlow,  in  Shrop- 
shire, his  ancestors,  however,  being  from  my  own  county,  Yorkshire, 
where,  as  appears  from  the  *  Autobiography  of  Thomas  Wright,  of 
Birkenshaw'  (his  grandfather),  they  were  living  at  Birkenshaw,  and 
other  places  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bradford. 

"Thomas  Wright,  my  late  friend,  was  educated  at  King  Edward  VI.'s 
Grammar  School,  in  Ludlow,  from  whence  he  went  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  successive  degrees  of  B.A.  and  M.A. 
Here  he  commenced  his  literary  career — a  career  that  became  more 
brilliant  year  by  year  till  health,  strength  and  vitality  itself  left  him. 
Whilst  yet  an  undergraduate  he  became  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
Gentleman^ 5  Magazine^  Fraser,  Literary  Gazette^  Foreign  Quarterly, 
and  other  serials,  and  also  wrote  his  well-known  volume  on  Mediaeval 
Legends  regarding  Purgatory.  In  1836  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
London,  and  continued  his  successful  literary  life.  The  next  year  he 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  in  1838  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Camden  Society,  of  which,  for  some  years  he 
was  hon.  sec.  Later  on  he  was  among  the  founders  of  other  societies, 
notably  the  *  Percy '  and  the  *  Shakspere,'  to  the  publications  of  all 
which  he  was  one  of  the  most  valued  contributors.  His  reputation 
had  by  this  time  grown  European,  and  in  1842,  on  the  death  of  the 
Earl  of  Munster,  the  Grand  European  Blue  Ribbon  of  Literature  and 
Science,  with  a  seat  in  the  Imperial  Institute  of  France  (the  *  Academie 
des  Inscriptiones ')  was  conferred  on  him  mainly  through  the  procura- 
tion of  his  friend  M.  Guizot.  In  1844,  Thomas  Wright,  in  conjunction 
with  his  and  my  own  friend,  Charles  Roach  Smith,  and  others, 
founded  the  *  British  Archaeological  Association,'  and  it  was  at  that 
time  that  our  friendship — a  friendship  that  remained  unbroken  to  the 
last — was  formed.  When  the  unfortunate  division  in  the  Association 
took  place  a  few  years  later,  Wright,  Smith,  and  others  wisely  remained 
with  the  party  which  detained  the  original  name,  the  seceders  adopting 
that  of  *  Archaeological  Institute.'  About  this  time  Thomas  Wright 
commenced  the  issue  of  his  grand  work  *Biographia  Britannica 
Literaria,'  for  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature;  he  also  became 
member  of  many  other  learned  societies,  and  was  a  constant  and 
valued  contributor  to  their  published  transactions." 
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Then  follows  much  more  respecting  Thomas  Wright  and  his  works, 
and  his  death  on  the  23rd  December,  1877,  and  burial  in  Brompton 
Cemetery.    The  Editor  then  writes : 

"  Mrs.  Fanny  Bury  Palliser,  one  of  the  most  gifted  of  women, 
most  genial  of  friends,  and  most  painstaking,  careful,  and  reliable  of 
writers,  had  earned  for  herself  a  name  and  a  fame  that  will  be  long 
enduring  and  cherished  lovingly  by  all  who  had  the  privilege,  as  I 
had,  of  knowing  her.  Of  pure  and  refined  taste,  possessed  of  the 
highest  personal  accomplishments,  with  a  deeply  read  and  well-stored 
mind,  possessing  an  amazing  store  of  knowledge  on  subjects  connected 
with  Art  and  Antiquity,  a  capacity  for  study,  research,  and  literary 
labour,  such  as  is  rarely  given,  and  with  a  comprehensive  and  concen- 
trating mind  that  eminently  fitted  her  for  the  post  of  critic,  Mrs. 
Palliser  was  withal  a  true  woman  in  every  tholight,  feeling,  impulse, 
and  action,  and  was  the  very  exemplar  of  kindliness  and  gentleness  in 
her  every  act,  and  look,  and  word.  I  speak  of  her  as  I  ever  found 
her,  and  in  so  doing  I  know  I  am  but  faintly  expressing  what  I  ought 
to  say,  and  that  the  words  I  have  written  can  therefore  only  be  taken 
as  a  faint  and  imperfect  outline  sketch  of  the  finished  picture  which 
my  remembrance  of  her  leaves  permanently  on  my  mind. 

"Mrs.  Palliser  was  the  daughter  of  Joseph  Marryatt,  M.P.,  of 
Wimbledon  House,  and  was  sister  of  the  more  than  popular  novelist, 
Captain  Frederick  Marryat,  R.N.,  .  .  ,  and  was  also  sister  of 
Joseph  Marryat,  whose  *  History  of  Pottery  and  Porcelain,"  published 
by  Murray,  will  remain  a  standard  work  on  the  subject.  .  .  .  Mrs. 
Palliser  was  also  aunt  to  another  popular  novelist,  Florence  Marryat 
(Mrs.  Ross  Church),  who  for  some  time  edited  London  Society^  and  is 
at  the  present  hour  a  graceful  and  fluent,  though  perhaps  too  sensa- 
tional, writer.  Mrs.  Palliser's  published  works  are  not  many,  but  they 
are  all  thoroughly  good,  and  all  give  evidence  of  deep  thought  and 
careful  study.  In  1865  she  published  her  'History  of  Lace,'  which 
has  been  so  successful  as  to  pass  through  three  editions  in  England, 
and  also  to  be  translated  into  the  French,  by  the  Comtesse  de 
Clermont  Tonnere.  ...  In  1870  appeared  'Historic  Devices, 
Badges,  and  War  Cries,'  enlarged  and  extended  from  her  series  of 
papers  on  that  subject  in  the  Art  Journal,  .  .  .  Another  of  Mrs. 
Palliser's  works  was  *  Brittany  and  its  Bye-ways,'  which  is  charmingly 
written,  and  full  of  interesting  matter;  she  also  wrote  *  A  Brief  History 
of  Germany,'  and  an  elegant  little  volume,  *  Mottoes  for  Monuments.* 
In  1874  Mrs.  Palliser  issued  her  admirable  *  China  Collector's  Pocket 
Companion,'  .  .  .  which  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  best- 
arranged  of  manuals,  and  she  also,  in  the  previous  year,  issued,  in  a 
splendid  volume,  a  translation  from  the  French  of  Jacquemar^s 
*  History  of  Ceramic  Art.'  Another  of  her  translations  was  that  of 
Labarte's  *  Handbook  of  the  Arts  of  the  Middle  Ages,'  and  another, 
her  last  work — alas  she  did  not  live  to  see  issued  —was  announced 
for  publication  at  the  time  of  her  death,  Jacquemart's  *  History  of 
Furniture.'     .     .     . 

"Mrs.  Palliser  was  bom  on  the  23rd  of  September,  1805,  and  in 
1832  married  the  late  Captain  Richard  Bury  Palliser,  who  died  in 
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1852,  by  whom  she  leaves  issue  four  sons  and  two  daughters.  She 
died  almost  suddenly,  after  an  illness  of  only  a  few  days,  at  her  resi- 
dence, Russell  Road,  Kensington,  and  was  buried  on  the  21st  of 
January,  in  the  Brompton  Cemetery,"  etc.  Llewellynn  Jewitt  then 
says: 

"John  Hewitt,  whose  friendship  it  was  my  privilege  to  hold  for 
many  years,  was  a  man  of  considerable  attainments,  and  of  deep 
research,  and  his  writings  are  in  the  highest  degree  valuable.  Born 
at  Lichfield  in  1807,  and  educated  in  that  city,  John  Hewitt  was,  I 
believe,  brought  up  as  a  student  in  music,  and  for  some  time  held  the 
post  of  organist  in  St.  Mary^s  Church  ;  and  he  was  also  much  attached 
to  literary  pursuits,  contributing  to  many  periodicals.  *  During  his 
earlier  residence  in  Lichfield,'  says  a  notice  in  the  Lichfield  Mercury^ 

*  he  made  several  tours  on  the  continent,  his  journals  being  remarkably 
clever,  both  as  regards  descriptive  writing  and  illustration.  Later  on 
he  was  appointed  to  a  post  in  the  War  Office ;  and  it  was  during  his 
long  residence  in  London  that  his  powers  matured,  and  that  he  played 
a  quiet  but  no  inconsiderable  part  in  the  literary  society  of  the  day. 
He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Bulwer-Lytton,  Mary  Howitt,  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Hall,  Professor  Wilson,  Allan  Cunningham,  Planche,  Leigh  Hunt, 
Llewellynn  Jewitt,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Erskine  Norton,  and  many  others 
with  whom  he  laboured,  and  was  well  known  under  his  pen-name  of 

*  Sylvanus  Swanquil.'  His  verse  was  racy  and  descriptive,  suggesting 
the  style  of  the  elder  Hood.'  *  In  his  youth '  writes  his  attached 
friend,  Mr.  Greenep,  *Mr.  Hewitt  had  been  a  bold  rider  to  the 
hounds,  chiefly  with  the  famous  pack  then  hunted  by  Mr.  Meynell,  of 
Hoar  Cross,  and  latterly  by  his  son,  the  late  Mr.  Hugo  Meynell 
Ingram,  M.P.  for  West  Staffordshire.  .  .  .  He  was  also  a  musician 
of  rare  skill,  as  well  as  a  sound  judge  of  music ;  and  they  were 
fortunate  who  could  steal  upon  him  in  the  twilight,  when  he  was 
playing  with  infinite  grace  and  feeling,  some  master-piece  from  Haydn 
or  Mozart,  or  humming  Spohr's  delightful  air— -*As  pants  the  hart.' 

"  John  Hewitt's  published  works  were  not  many,  but  his  reputation 
may  well  rest  upon  one,  which  is  a  standard  book  of  reference  on  its 
subject ;  I  allude  to  his  *  Ancient  Armour  and  Weapons  in  Europe 
from  the  Earliest  Times,'  published  in  three  vols,  in  i860,  by  Parker 
of  Oxford,  .  .  .  *01d  Woolwich,'  published  in  1868  by  the 
Royal  Artillery  Institution,  is  another  of  Mr.  Hewitt's  works,  and 
another  is  his  guide-book,  *  The  Tower  [of  London],  its  History, 
Armories,  and  Antiquities,'  which  was  first  published  (by  the  authority 
of  the  Master  General  and  Board  of  Ordnance)  in  1841,  and  has 
since  gone  through  several  editions  in  English,  in  French,  and  in 
Spanish.  In  1870,  Mr.  Hewitt  issued  his  *  Hand-book  for  the  City  of 
Lichfield,'  and  in  1875  his  *  Hand-book  for  Lichfield  Cathedral'  .  .  . 
In  1876  he  issued  his  last  work  (published  by  Chatto  and  Windus),  a 
new  and  enlarged  edition  of  *  Stothard's  Monumental  Effigies.'  But 
it  was  not  by  his  published  books  alone  that  John  Hewitt  was  favour- 
ably known  in  the  literary  world.  His  constant  and  valuable  contri- 
butions to  the  transactions  of  learned  societies,  and  other  serial 
publications,  were  a  great  and  important  feature  of  their  contents." 
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Llewellynn  Jewitt  continues  the  notice  of  his  friend's  life  and 
doings,  and  records  his  death  on  the  loth  January,  1878,  and  his 
burial  on  the  15th  in  the  Cathedral  Close,  in  the  space  in  front  of 
the  Bishop's  Palace  at  Lichfield,  "  and  there  he  rests,  one  of  the  most 
worthy  of  Lichfield's  worthies,  beloved  in  life,  honoured  in  death,  and 
leaving  behind  him  a  good  name  and  a  fair  fame  that  will  hallow  his 
memory."     In  his  next  obituary  notice  he  says : 

"John  Doran,  Ph.  D.,  F.S.A.,  has  left  behind  him  a  name 
intimately  associated  with  literature  for  full  half-a-century,  and  a  more 
than,  usually  large  circle  of  attached  friends  to  regret  his  sudden 
removal  from  their  midst.  Bom  in  I^ndon  in  1 807,  but  belonging 
to  an  Irish  family  of  Drogheda,  John  Doran  early  entered  on  a 
literary  career,  and  in  1825  published  his  *  History  of  Reading,'  and 
from  that  time  forward,  down  to  the  day  of  his  death,  passed  a  busy 
life  among  books — himself  as  voluminous  a  *  book-maker '  (not  in  the 
sporting  sense  of  the  term)  as  any,  and  successively  editing  various 
newspapers  and  literary  journals — The  Athenautn  and  Notes  and 
Queries  among  them— contributing  largely  to  others,  and  acting  as 

*  critic'  in  many.  He  delighted  in  puns,  and  almost  invariably 
indulged  in  them  in  the  titles  he  chose  for  his  books.  Thus  he  issued 
his  *Table  Traits,  with  something  on  them';  *Knights  and  their  Days'; 

*  Habits  and  Men ';  *Monarchs  Retired  from  Business';  *  History  of 
Court  Fools ';  *  New  Pictures  and  Old  Panels ';  *  Saints  and  Sinners '; 
and  so  on.  Besides  these  he  wrote  the  Lives  of  the  *  Queens  of 
England  of  the  House  of  Hanover,'  which  passed  through  four 
editions ;  the  *  Princes  of  Wales  Heirs  to  the  Crown  of  England,'  and 
a  *  Memoir  of  Queen  Adelaide.'     Another  of  his  famous  works  was 

*  Their  Majesties'  Servants,'  a  history  of  the  stage  from  Betterton  to 
Kean ;  and  another  was  *  A  Lady  of  the  Last  Century,'  being  an 
account  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Montagu  and  the  *  blue  stocking '  ladies  of 
her  day.  The  letters  of  Sir  Horace  Mann  to  Horace  Walpole  formed 
the  materials  of  another  able  work,  published  in  1876,  under  the  title 
of  *  Mann  and  Manners.'  Dr.  Doran's  last  production,  *  London  in 
the  Jacobite  Times,'  was  only  issued  a  week  or  two  prior  to  his 
death.  Many  works  were  published  under  his  editorship,  the  best 
being  Walpole's  *  Journal  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.,  1771-83.'  In 
1858  Dr.  Doran  prepared  for  publication  a  *  Selection  of  Ballads  con- 
tributed to  BentUys  Miscellany ^^  and  in  1 868  he  did  a  like  service  for 
The  Collector. 

"  In  company  John  Doran  was  one  of  the  pleasantest,  most  aflfable, 
and  most  agreeable  of  men,  and  his  society  was  much  sought  after. 
As  his  own  paper.  The  Athtnceunty  says:  *  Doran  was  at  home  in 
most  of  our  literary  coteries,  and  whilst  no  one  encountered  him  in 
society  without  being  charmed  by  his  pleasant  address  and  animated 
conversation,  it  was  impossible  for  anyone  to  make  the  first  approaches 
towards  intimacy  with  him,  and  not  to  entertain  a  cordial  liking  for 
one  so  overflowing  with  manly  kindliness  and  honest  sympathy.  The 
regard  with  which  he  inspired  his  habitual  associates  was  a  sentiment 
of  the  closest  attachment.'    .     ,     . 
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"  Dr.  Doran,  who  died  on  the  25th  of  January,  aged  seventy-one, 
was  buried  at  Kensall  Green  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month,  his 
funeral  being  attended  by  a  number  of  his  most  attached  literary 
friends." 

"George  Cruikshank,  whom  it  was  my  privilege  to  know  for 
the  last  thirty  years  or  more,  is  too  well  known,  both  by  works,  and 
name,  and  fame  to  need  at  my  hands  more  than  a  passing  tribute  to 
his  worth.  Born  on  the  27th  of  September,  1792,  and  dying  on  the 
ist  of  this  month,  February,  1878,  the  *  inimitable  George'  had 
attained  his  eighty-sixth  year,  but  was  still  hale,  hearty  and  active, 
and  full  of  buoyant  spirits.  He  was  the  son  of  Isaac  Cruikshank, 
a  clever  draughtsman  and  etcher,  and  brother  of  Robert  Cruikshank, 
the  famous  designer  and  caricaturist,  whose  style,  and  that  of  their 
gifted  father  he  in  great  measure  followed,  becoming,  however,  a  more 
powerful  satirist  than  Robert,  and  one  whose  pictorial  sarcasms — 
broad,  coarse,  and  inelegant  though  they  often  needlessly  were — were 
usually  directed  to  some  good  end.  A  more  prolific  artist  never 
existed,  the  bare  enumeration  of  his  works  approaching  six  thousand  ! 
and  many  of  these  were  etchings  whose  delicacy,  precision,  and  treat- 
ment of  light  and  shade  are  beyond  those  of  any  other  we  know. 
Hi&  first  caricatures  were  drawn  when  a  child  of  only  six  or  seven 
years  old,  his  last  when  he  had  become  more  than  an  octogenarian ! 
In  1805  he  drew  Lxjrd  Nelson's  Funeral  Car  (an  impression  of  which 
I  possess),  and  from  that  time  forward  no  public  event,  and  scarcely  a 
phase  of  social  or  political  life  escaped  his  pencil.  Notably  of  late 
years  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Temperance  Movement ;  and 
his  oil-paintings  of  *The  Bottle'  and  'Worship  of  Bacchus'  (though 
it  must  be  confessed  they  are  more  significant  and  telling  in  incident 
than  refined  in  manner  or  artistic  in  treatment)  have,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  done  much  towards  extending  that  excellent  movement. 
Those  who  desire  to  see  some  of  his  choicest  drawings  and  etchings 
will  find  them  at  the  Westminster  Aquarium,  where  they  form  one  of 
the  most  attractive  features. 

"  Full  of  life  and  spirits,  I  remember  George  Cruikshank  one  even- 
ing, now  over  thirty  years  back,  attending  a  meeting  when  I  was 
present.  In  the  ante-room,  in  which  he  and  I  were,  after  the  meeting, 
some  friend  asked  him  to  give  him  his  autograph.  *  Oh  yes,'  he  said, 
*  give  me  some  paper,'  and  down  he  sat,  taking  up  sheet  after  sheet  of 
paper,  and  writing  his  name  the  full  size  of  the  sheet.  Others  seeing 
what  was  being  done,  begged  the  same  favour,  and  he  good-naturedly 
wrote  on  and  on  until  he  had  consumed  a  quire  or  two  of  note-paper ; 
in  each  case  writing  his  name  of  the  bigness  of  the  folded  sheet ! 
Doubtless  some  of  my  friends  still  preserve  these  mementoes — and 
they  will  now  be  more  than  ever  precious.  His  letters  to  me  of  late 
years  have  the  same  firmness  of  hand  in  the  signature  as  those  of 
more  olden  times,  and  it  is  a  great  thing  to  say,  that  his  buoyancy  of 
spirits,  his  memory,  and  his  quickness  of  apprehension  and  retort  did 
not  leave  him  in  green  old  age.  Only  a  week  ago,  a  dear  artist  friend, 
one  of  the  foremost  and  most  gifted  of  living  painters,  writing  to  me, 
said,  *I  saw  him  in  London  last  May,  at  the  engraver's;  he 
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then  told  me  that  for  thirty  years  he  had  been  teetotal,  and  his  vixen 
wife  [this  was  one  of  his  humorous  and  characteristic  salHes]  stopped 
his  smoking  twenty-eight  years  ago !  but  that  he  could  sing  and  dance 
as  well  as  ever ;  and  he  capered  round  the  room,  full  of  health  and 
jollity  !  Poor  George  is  now  gone,  but  not  without  leaving  footprints 
on  the  sands  of  time/  He  has  indeed  passed  to  his  rest,  but  not  as 
one  unknown.  He  was  a  man  whom  all  loved,  all  reverenced,  all 
looked  up  to,  and  whom  all  deHghted  to  honour.  He  was  buried  at 
Kensall  Green  on  the  9th  of  February,  the  funeral  leaving  his  resi- 
dence at  one  o^clock.  At  the  cemetery  *a  large  number  of  the 
literary  and  artistic  world  had  assembled  to  be  present  at  the 
obsequies,  the  usual  burial  service  being  read  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
Stuart,  the  chaplain.  The  coffin  was  then  borne  to  the  grave,  the 
pall-bearers  being  Ix)rd  Houghton,  Mr.  Charles  Landseer,  R.A.,  Mr. 
G.  A.  Sala,  Cxeneral  M'Murdo,  Mr.  Edwin  S.  Ellis,  and  Mr.  S.  C. 
Hall,  the  procession  being  headed  by  a  detachment  of  the  volunteer 
corps  which  Mr.  Cruikshank  had  in  his  later  days  commanded,"  etc 

While  copying  out  the  above  my  mind  has  been  haunted  with  the 
figures  of  the  scene  described  by  another  "inimitable" — Charles 
Dickens — in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Felton.  Charles  Dickens  and 
George  Cruikshank  went  together  to  the  funeral  of  Hone,  of  .the 
"  Every  Day  Book,"  and  thus  Dickens  wrote  :  "  We  went  into  a  litde 
parlour  where  the  funeral  party  was,  and  God  knows  it  was  miserable 
enough,  for  the  widow  and  children  were  crying  bitterly  in  one  comer, 
and  the  other  mourners  (mere  people  of  ceremony,  who  cared  no 
more  for  the  dead  than  the  hearse  did)  were  talking  quite  coolly  and 
carelessly  together  in  another ;  and  the  contrast  was  as  painful  and 
distressing  as  anything  I  ever  saw.  There  was  an  independent  clergy- 
man present,  with  his  bands  on,  and  a  bible  under  his  arm,  who,  as 
soon  as  we  were  seated,  addressed  C.  thus,  in  a  loud  emphatic 
voice,  *  Mr.  C,  have  you  seen  a  paragraph  respecting  our  departed 
friend,  which  has  gone  the  round  of  the  morning  papers?'  *Yes, 
sir,*  says  C,  *  I  have,'  looking  very  hard  at  me  the  while,  for  he  had 
told  me  with  some  pride  coming  down  that  it  was  his  composition. 
*0h !'  said  the  clergyman.  *Then  you  will  agree  with  me,  Mr.  C, 
that  it  is  not  only  an  insult  to  me,  who  am  the  servant  of  the 
Almighty,  but  an  insult  to  the  Almighty,  whose  servant  I  am.'  *  How 
is  that,  sir?'  says  C.  *It  is  stated,  Mr.  C,  in  that  paragraph,'  says 
the  minister,  *  that  when  Mr.  Hone  failed  in  business  as  a  bookseller, 
he  was  persuaded  by  me  to  try  the  pulpit ;  which  is  false,  incorrect, 
unchristian,  in  a  manner  blasphemous,  and  in  all  respects  con- 
temptible. Let  us  pray.'  With  which,  and  in  the  same  breath,  I 
give  you  my  word,  he  knelt  down,  as  we  all  did,  and  began  a  very 
miserable  jumble  of  an  extemporary  prayer.  I  was  really  penetrated 
with  sorrow  for  the  family,  but  when  C,  upon  his  knees,  and  sobbing 
for  the  loss  of  an  old  friend,  whispered  to  me  that  *  if  that  wasn't  a 
clergyman,  and  it  wasn't  a  funeral,  he'd  have  punched  his  head,'  I  felt 
as  if  nothing  but  convulsions  could  possibly  reHeve  me."  This  was 
in  1842. 

John    Forster   relates    that    both    Charles    Dickens  and    George 
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Cruikshank  afterwards  zealously  exerted  themselves  in  behalf  of  poor 
Hone's  family. 


I  shall  now  further  quote  from  Llewellynn  Jewitt's  letters,  written 
to  me  af  about  this  time  (1878,  not  1842),  not  with  the  intent  to  show 
how  fortunate  I  was  in  being  the  object  of  such  loving  friendship, 
although  I  am  naturally  proud  and  grateful  to  have  shared  his  love 
and  favour  so  largely.  But  I  quote  purely  to  exhibit  the  warmth 
of  that  admirable  friendship,  as  part  of  his  character,  so  beautiful 
in  itself,  to  whomsoever  extended.  And  in  doing  this  I  am  yet  with- 
holding much  of  his  most  loving  correspondence,  from  the  fear  of 
intruding  self  too  much  in  these  pages. 

Here  is  an  instance  of  his  hospitable  anticipation  of  my  visit  to  the 
Flower  Show  long  before-hand,  on  June  19th,  1878.  "I  never  hear 
from  you  now.  I  hope  you  are  not  ill,  and  that  nothing  in  the  shape 
of  illness  or  other  *  fleshly  ills  *  is  hindering  you  from  writing.  But 
we  are  in  a  *  quake '  as  to  whether  it  is  so  or  not.  When  you  have 
time  do  drop  me  a  line  to  *  put  us  out  of  our  misery.'  Or,  are  you  at 
Paris  ?  If  so  I  wish  you  every  joy  and  enjoyment.  Don't  forget  that 
we  are  looking  forward  to  seeing  you  and  Miss  Goss  this  day  eight 
weeks — ^August  14th — for  our  usual  jollification  of  the  Flower  Show. 
We  fully  look  for  you;  and  indeed  you  are  entered  in  our  mental 
Almanacks  as  certain  as  Saints'  days  are!  .  .  .  Pray  write,  if 
only  a  scrawl  like  this."  Then  again,  on  July  15th,  "Four  weeks 
from  now  we  shall  expect  you,  and  we  are  all  *  counting  the  hours ' 
till  then.  .  .  .  All  as  usual  here.  Fine  weather  for  the  hay- 
makers but  not  for  the  gardens — the  gardens  want  rain^  the  haymakers 
do  not — so  we  have  to  balance  matters  by  taking  what  comes,  and 
being  thankful  or  grumbling.  There's  a  lovely  scrawl  for  you  !  Don't 
you  feel  honoured ? "  Then  again,  on  August  6th,  "You  will  think 
me  a  *  terrible  bore '  for  bothering  you  so  much  and  so  often ;  but 
I  write  now  to  beg  you  and  Miss  Goss  to  come  to  us  the  day  before 
the  *  Show  ;'/>.,  will  you  come  on  Tuesday?  Pray  do.  It  will  be 
so  much  pleasanter  for  you  to  come  the  afternoon  before,  and  you 
won't  be  so  fagged  and  tired  as  coming  on  the  Show  morning.  So  we 
shall  quite  look  for  you  to  come  on  Tuesday,  .  .  .  Well,  we  shall 
fully  expect  you  on  Tuesday ;  so  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  tell  me  what 
train  you  will  come  by.  .  .  .  You  must  try  at  all  events  to  stay 
over  Sunday.  Pray  arrange  it  so,  as  we  have  planned  Saturday  for 
you." 

What  glorious  outings  he  had  planned  for  every  day  of  that  week ! 
And  how  intensely  were  they  enjoyed. 

In  September,  1878,  Llewellynn  Jewitt  and  his  son  paid  a  visit  to 
Jacob  Thompson,  R.A.,  at  the  Hermitage,  Hackthorpe,  Penrith,  and 
here  is  the  expression  of  his  usual  gratitude  for  small  favours.  Date, 
4th  September.  "...  How  kind  of  you  to  send  the  news- 
papers yesterday  and  to-day  !  And  for  having  written  to  me,  as  well 
as  for  the  papers,  let  me  thank  you.  It  is  indeed  very  kind  of  you 
to  have  thought  of  us  *  poor  wayfarers '  in  our  wanderings,  and  help 
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to  lighten  our  way.  We  have  wished  for  you  and  Miss  Goss  many 
times  these  two  days,  and  have  often  said  to  each  other  *  Wouldn't 
the  Gosses  enjoy  this  ?  *  or,  *  I  wish  Mr.  Goss  was  here  to  see  this 
view.*  So  we  have  kept  thinking  of  you.  Yesterday  we  went  over 
the  Scar  to  Hawes  Water — a  splendid  lake,  and  rowed  up  it  in  one 
of  Lord  Lonsdale's  boats ;  then  landed,  climbed  the  grand  Measand 
Waterfall — one  of  the  most  charming  in  Westmoreland — then  rowed 
down  the  lake  again ;  and  then  drove  by  Ashham  home.  This 
morning,  soon  after  seven,  we  started  off  on  a  long  journey  to 
Windermere.  Took  boat  from  Bowness  for  a  glorious  row  on  the 
lake  (Windermere)  and  had  lunch  in  the  little  boat;  then,  after 
landing,  went  to  Ellery,  where  you  know  Professor  Wilson  once 
lived,  and  got  back  here  after  nine  to-night,  and  I  am  now  writing 
in  my  bedroom  to  tell  you  so !  Nothing  could  have  exceeded  the 
beauty  and  the  perfect  stillness  and  calmness  of  Windermere  to-day. 
It  was  simply  *  heavenly,'  and  my  only  wish  is  that  we  may  all  glide 
as  smoothly  through  life  into  the  world  beyond,  as  we  seemed  to 
glide  on  to-day.  To-morrow,  if  fine,  I  have  promised  to  dine  with 
a  friend  on  the  banks  of  Ullswater.  Ted  is  enjoying  his  visit 
immensely — and  I  do  wish  you  could  be  with  us  also.  Well,  I  am 
sure  I  shall  tire  you  out  if  I  write  more ;  so  I  will  only  say  '  Good 
night,'  and  ask  you  to  pardon  me  for  boring  you  with  such  a 
letter,"  etc. 

An  engraving  of  "The  Hermitage"  may  be  seen  on  p.  ii8  of 
Llewellynn  Jewitt's  "  Life  and  Works  of  Jacob  Thompson, '  a  sump- 
tuous volume  published  in  1882. 

On  the  9th  September  he  wrote  again  from  "The  Hermitage" — 
"  We  are  still  rusticating,  as  you  see,  and  I  hardly  know  what  day  we 
are  coming  home.  I  am  not  sure  whether,  before  we  return,  I  shall 
not  take  the  chance  of  showing  Edwin  Carlisle,  and  even  Edinburgh. 
It  will  be  something  to  take  him  into  Scotland !  I  have  only  two 
minutes  to  write  in,  as  we  are  due  at  Lowther  Castle  in  half-an-hour. 
To-morrow  we  are  spending  the  afternoon  at  Edenhall,  with  Sir 
Richard  Musgrave,  and  shall  see  the  Luck  of  Edenhall.  On  Friday 
we  were  at  Lord  Brougham's.  The  only  drawback  of  our  visit  is  that 
we  want  all  our  friends  to  be  here  to  enjoy  it  with  us.  I  almost  think 
we  shall  leave  here  on  Thursday  morning  early,  but  am  not  sure." 

"  The  Luck  of  Edenhall "  is  a  beautiful  mediaeval  glass  cup,  about 
six  inches  high,  four  inches  in  diameter  at  the  mouth,  and  two  inches 
at  the  foot.  It  is  preserved  in  a  very  artistic  cuir  bouilli  mediaeval 
case.  An  engraving  of  cup  and  case  is  given  at  the  head  of  an 
article  by  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  in  Vol.  XIX.  of  The  Reliquary,  on  "The 
Luck  of  Edenhall,"  written  in  consequence  of  the  visit  above  referred 
to.  It  is  a  lengthy  and  very  interesting  article ;  but  this  is  the  brief 
legend  of  the  cup,  handed  down  for  ages  in  the  Musgrave  family : 
"  In  ages  long  gone  by,  one  of  the  family,  or  one  of  their  retainers — 
the  butler  it  is  popularly  said — went  one  night,  as  was  usual,  to  fetch 
water  from  the  holy  well  of  St.  Cuthbert,  close  by  the  present 
mansion,  and  there,  near  the  well,  saw  a  glorious  company  of  fairies, 
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with  their  queen  in  their  midst,  dancing  and  holding  revelry  on  the 
greensward.  Disturbed  and  confused  at  his  approach,  the  fairies 
began  to  ^disperse,  when  he,  seeing  their  goblet  left  standing  by  the 
well,  seized  it  and  h^eld  it  fast.  Enraged  at  this,  the  *  little  people ' 
demanded  its  return,  and  endeavoured  to  take  it  away  from  him,  but 
without  effect;  and  then  their  queen,  in  her  vexation,  uttered  the 
ominous  and  prophetic  words — 

Should  the  cup  e'er  break  or  fall. 
Farewell  the  luck  of  Edenhall. 

And  the  whole  company  disappeared.  The  cup  was  carried  by  its 
finder  to  the  mansion,  and  has  ever  since  been  cared  for  with  religious 
care." 

On  the  2 1  St  September,  Llewellynn  Jewitt  wrote  from  Winster  Hall, 
"  Yes !  we  are  home  again — ^all  right — *  safe  and  sound  in  wind  and 
limb '  as  the  sporters  say,  and  heartily  glad  to  be  with  our  dear  ones 
at  *  our  hoose  at  hame '  again.  Did  I  tell  you  we  went  on  to  Carlisle 
and  Edinburgh?  We  stayed  two  nights  in  Edinburgh — saw  every- 
thing time  permitted  us  to  see — thoroughly  enjoyed  it — went  to  the 
theatre  one  of  the  two  nights  and  the  opera  the  next  (awful  dissipa- 
tion !  was  it  not  ?)  much  to  Ted's  enjoyment,  and  when  the  time  for 
leaving  modem  Athens  arrived  we  set  off  by  Scotch  express  (Pulman) 
and  were  home  *in  a  jiffy/  as  Ted  expresses  it.  Verily  we  had  a 
quick  run.  We  left  Edinburgh  at  a  quarter  before  eleven  in  the 
forenoon,  and  were  safely  landed  at  Winster  Hall  and  having  a  very 
acceptable  tea  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening — including  our  long 
drive  up  the  hills.  We  had  fine  weather  all  the  time — no  rain — and 
our  visit  was  a  thoroughly  happy  one.  Ted  will  never  forget  it — nor 
shall  I.  All  as  usual  here,  and  all  unite  in  love.  I  have  been,  and 
am  still,  up  to  the  neck  in  papers.  There  was  such  an  immense 
accumulation  of  letters,  papers,  proof,  and  one  thing  or  other,  that 
they  take  some  working  down  now  I  am  at  home  again.  But  I  am 
making  headway  by  '  sticking  to  it,'  "  etc. 

The  following  shows  how  he  stuck  to  it,  and  is  an  instance  of  his 
habit,  which  I  have  already  referred  to,  of  stopping  in  the  house  for 
long  unbroken  periods,  during  which  his  family  never  wearied  of  his 
pleasant  presence,  nor  ever  needed  temporary  separation  to  renew  the 
zest  of  happy  fellowship.  He  wrote  on  October  17th  of  this  same 
year.  "When  will  you  run  down  and  see  us  again  ?  It  seems  so  long 
since  you  were  here.  To-day  is  gloriously  fine,  and  just  what  you 
would  enjoy — and  /  want  dragging  out  again.  I  have  only  been  the 
length  of  our  village  street  twice  since  we  came  home,  more  than  a 
month  back !  So  you  see  I  am  going  back  into  my  shell  like  a  snail 
in  the  winter!"  Here  is  his  funny  way  of  giving  my  message  of 
"  love  and  regards  to  all " — "  I  mixed  up  the  *  love  and  regards '  as  I 
should  a  powder,  in  *  simple  syrup,'  or,  to  use  a  more  poetical  simile, 
like  'brimstone  and  treacle,^  and  have  given  a  spoonful  to  each — 
much  to  their  bodily  comfort !  *' 

Here  is  a  sample  of  Llewellynn  Jewitt's  letter-writing  when  almost 
angry.    I  had  enlisted  his  interest  in  the  periodical  of  a  young  London 
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editor,  who  had  very  curiously  denied  that  the  name  "Greene" 
appeared  in  a  certain  number  of  his  journal,  when  it  was  there  indeed. 
And  thus  wrote  Llewellynn  Jewitt  to  me  : 

"Winster  Hall,  via  Derby,  October  30th,   1878.      ...     I,  of 

course,  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Mr. ^  and,  indeed,  know 

nothing  whatever  of  him,  or  of  his  abilities,  or  capability  of  managing 
or  editing.  Indeed  I  am,  as  you  know,  utterly  ignorant  of  all  matters 
concerning  him.  But  if  I  am  ignorant  about  him^  it  does  not  follow 
that  I  am  equally  so  about  other  things;  especially  about  what  I 
write !  Does  it  ?  I  dare  say  he  is  a  very  funny  man,  and  likes  to 
have  his  joke  and  his  laugh ;  but  I  doubt  whether  he  would  be 
equally  as  funny  if  he  found  the  laugh  turned  against  himself.  Just 
tell  him,  when  you  have  occasion  to  write,  to  look  at  page  160  .  . 
and  try  by  the  aid  of  strong  spectacles  whether  the  letters  he  will  find 
there — the  letters  GREENE— can  by  any  possibility  be  made  to  spell 
any  other  name  than  *  Greene.'  Ask  him  if  he  will  try  to  find  what 
he  has  undoubtedly  proved  himself  to  be  in  that  very  ominous  name  ! 

"  Nonsense  apart,  I  don't  often  say  *  It's  twelve  o'clock,'  without 
knowing  that  it  is,  and  being  prepared  to  prove  that  it  is  ;  so  his  poor 
little  joke,  and  his  attempt  at  smartness,  fall  flat,  dead,  and  inap- 
propriate ! 

"  I  must  tell  you  how  this  has  arisen.     In  last  Reliquary^  as  you 

will  have  seen,  I  just  noticed  the and  sent,  as  is  my  invariable 

practice,  loose  *  slip.*     I  received  enclosed  letter  from  Mr. ,  which 

will  tell  its  own  tale,  asking  me — a  novel  idea — to  give  him  hints  as 
to  points  of  careless  editing.  Of  course  I  wrote  back  to  him  and 
told  him  that  both  in  matter  and  manner  it  did  not  come  up  to  my 
standard  .  .  .  but  as  to  telling  him  more  than  that — why,  surely, 
he  could  not  expect  it  .  .  .  With  regard  to  his  remark  about 
*  Greene,'  all  I  replied  was  :  *  The  name  of  Greene  does  occur.'  Ah 
well !  he  says  he  is  *  young  at  the  work.'  Let  us  hope  he  will  know 
better,  and  do  better,  as  he  gets  older,"  etc. 

In  his  Introduction  to  the  eighteenth  volume  of  The  Reliquary^ 
completed  this  year,  he  wrote  : 

"  When  I  endeavour  to  cast  up  in  my  mind  the  immense  amount 
of  valuable  matter  which,  through  the  aid  of  my  many  gifted  and 
valued  contributors,  I  have  been  able  to  make  permanent  in  its  pages, 
I  find  the  sum  total  to  be  greater  than  even  my  most  sanguine  hopes 
might  have  been  expected  to  realize.  ,  -.  .  The  papers  form,  I 
can  fearlessly  say,  an  assemblage  such  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
in  any  other  serial  either  of  the  past  or  the  present  day.  This  being 
so,  it  is  indeed  a  pleasant  task  to  me  to  thank  my  contributors  again 
and  again  for  all  they  have  done  for  the  past  volumes,  and  to  assure 
them  of  the  gratification  it  will  be  to  me  to  see  them,  one  and  all, 
continue  their  favours  in  those  of  the  future. 

"  Tfu  Reliquary  aims  to  be  a  periodical  entirely  to  itself.  It  has 
never  attempted  to  clash  with  any  other,  or  to  occupy  ground  to  which 
any  of  them  could,  by  any  possibility,  lay  claim.  In  first  projecting 
its  issue,  I  laid  out  a  plan  for  it  to  pursue,  and  a  course  for  it  to  follow, 
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which  I  hoped  would  earn  for  it  at  all  events  the  distinction  of  being 
original,  and  would,  if  properly  supported,  ensure  its  success.  That 
course,  here  and  there  modified,  as  circumstances  needed,  it  has 
steadily  followed ;  and  now  at  the  close  of  this  its  eighteenth  year  of 
existence,  I  can  look  back  with  satisfaction  at  all  it  has  done,  and 
with  pride  at  the  long  list  of  gifted  writers  who  have  graced  its  pages 
with  their  contributions." 
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CHAPTER    XXXI. 


WILLIAM  SMITH  THE  HISTORIAN. — "  YE  QUAYNT." — "  YE  PEAKREL  :  * 
HIS  CHURCH,  CHAPELS,  AND  ALEHOUSES;  HIS  "LITTEL  CHYLDREN '* 
AND  GENERAL  HABITS;  THE  "AUNCIENT  SCRIBE "  AND  THE 
"AUNCIENT  SAGE." — "A  CHRISTMAS  JINGLE." — "a  CHRISTMAS 
DINNER  IN  *YE  OLDEN  TIME.'" — "AFTER  FORTY  YEARS." — 
"  FLABBERGASTERS.'* — "  DIGGINGS.'' — "  ORTS." — "  T'oT   POACHERS." 


|N  December,  1878,  William  Smith,  F.S.A.S.,  the  historian 
of  Morley,  and  otherwise  a  voluminous  writer,  who  was 
a  much-loved  friend  of  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  sent  to  the 
latter  a  copy  of  a  most  amusing  private  print,  entitled 
"  Ye  Quaynt :  an  Omnium  Gatherum,  for  Private  Circu- 
lation. Publyshed  and  Imprynted  by  Samuel  L.  Nussey,  Amateur, 
atte  ye  Hall  of  Pottemewton,  in  ye  Parish  of  I^eds.  Publyshed  atte 
intermittent  periods,  in  accordance  with  ye  Caprice  of  ye  Ekiitor." 
This  proved  an  inspiration  to  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  and  in  a  few  days  a 
few  of  his  friends  received  through  the  post  copies  of  "Ye  Peakrel," 
of  which  only  twenty-five  were  printed.  The  following  letter  from  his 
good  friend  William  Smith  to  me,  shows  the  origin  of  it : 

"Morley,  near  I^eds,  February  27th,  1887. 
"My  dear  Sir, — This  morning  I  have  received  from  my  friend, 
Mr.  Jewitt  of  Matlock,  a  copy  of  your  graceful  and  welWeserved 
tribute  to  the  life  and  work  of  my  dear  friend,  LI.  Jewitt.  I  have 
read  it  through  with  very  great  interest,  and  shall  await  your  Biography 
of  Mr.  J.  with  some  anxiety.  During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  I 
had  much  correspondence  with  our  friend,  and  received  innumerable 
acts  of  kindness  at  his  hands.  A  few  days  after  the  time  of  the  letter 
given  on  pages  18-19  of  ^^^  'Sketch,'  and  where  he  speaks  of  *Mrs. 
Jewitt  getting  on  famously,'  I  spent  an  afternoon  with  the  family  at 
Duffield,  and  reckon  the  event  as  one  of  the  happiest  of  my  life. 
The  kindness  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jewitt,  as  well  as  of  their  daughter, 
was  of  such  a  hearty  nature,  especially  to  one  whom  they  saw  for  the 
first  time,  that  I  shall  never  forget  it.  I  say  for  the  first  time,  but  I 
had  once  previously  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  some  hours  with 
Mr.  Jewitt  in  Leeds,  where  I  met  him  at  his  wish,  and  by  his  appoint- 
ment. In  1879,  I  sent  to  Mr.  Jewitt  a  small  brochure,  published  at 
the  private  press  of  a  friend  of  mine.  It  was  a  four-page  quarto 
humorous  paper.  He  wrote  in  reply  as  follows :  *  ^Vinster  Hall, 
Derbyshire,  January  27th,  1879.     My  dear  Sir, —  Ye  Quaynt  of  your 
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kind  and  good  friend,  Mr.  Nussey,  which  you  were  so  good  as  to 
send  me,  has,  you  see,  *  put  me  up '  to  following  in  some  wise,  his 
example,  by  producing  a  little  brochure  of  the  same  kind.  I  send 
you  y<?  Peakrel  (twenty-five  printed  quite  privately  for  our  own  amuse- 
ment), which  I  hope  will  please  you.  Pray  accept  it  with  thanks  for 
all  kindness,  and  for  having  first  put  the  notion  in  my  head  by  letting 
me  see  Ye  Quaynt. — Ever  yours  truly,  Llewellynn  Jewitt.'  I 
suppose  he  would  send  you  a  copy  of  Ye  Peakrel^  which  contains  a 
good  poem  addressed  to  his  wife.  .  .  .  With  kind  regards,  I 
remain,  yours  truly,  William  Smith.'*    And  this  is  the  paper  : 

"VE  PEAKREb;" 

A  Winster  Hodge-Podge. 

Twenty-five  copies  printed  for  Private  distribution. 

No.  Al.]  ^Winster,  Christmas  Day*  1878.        [Price  "Nowtl" 

\it  anrmit  market  totone  trf  WixnsAix,  Ijlgll 
upp  in  i^t  bill^a  ^  faaitwaaea  trf  i^t  %\^\f 
$eak  0f  ^tth^s\fixt,  Iratlj  a  €\fvixt\it  anb  a 
^xu%it  anb  t\ixtt  Conbentgrka  ox  goapri- 
abtrppea  beUrnjing  unitr  i\it  ntrn-ronformera. 
fit  btttb  ai«  boatelriea  far  brincke,  anb  in 

Disport  themselves  to  yr  hearts  contente, 
But  to  yr  money's  vanishmente. 

%\it%t  ^k-ljtruaea  are  natmb  far  a  %i%nt  trf  tbnr 
rallgnfl,  ^t  ont  after  je  b^abenlg  ''apirita;"  anrtb^r 
after  5e  bleaaeb  mtrnarrbg;  ttotr  after  ge  gtrtrb  tbinga  trf 
tbja  Igfe,  ge  beefe  ^  moutttrn ;  anotber  after  je  magne 
trabe  trf  ge  inbabitanta  in  tbe  leab,  anb  tbe  rrtb^r  after 
tbeir  fabtrurite  paatime  trf  tbe  botolea  anb  akittellea- 

Ye  Peakrels  by  whom  yt  is  inhabited  be  a  stiff-necked  hardie  and 
sturdie  race,  gyven  to  burrowyng  under  ye  grounde  like  unto  what  ye 
mowdy-warpes  do  for  pigge-nuttes,  only  they  seek  for  ledde  from 
which  to  make  "pigges"  for  themselves.  They  are  goode-hearted, 
kyndely,  and  well  behaved,  but  withal  somewhat  prone  to  back- 
byteynge,  yet  they  do  love  their  neighboures;  and  do  what  goode 
they  canne.  They  never  whystle  under  the  grownde  and  tend  well  to 
their  beeves  and  pigges. 

They  have  a  schoole  for  ye  littel  chyldren — for  Winster  is  a  vast 
prolific  place  and  all  ye  howses  are  ful  of  them — and  they  can  send 
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any  wordes  they  like  to  distante  partes  by  lettre  of  ye  poste  or  by  ye 
vryre  of  lightninge.  They  have  an  auncient  Market  Howse  that  is  ye 
pride  of  ye  place,  and  they  have  a  plenty  water  all  ye  yere  round  that 
is  goode  for  their  tea  and  for  washing  themselves  withal,  and  for 
drynking  with  the  whyskie. 

They  have  a  verrie  bigge  drum  the  wyche  they  doe  beat  uppon 
while  others  do  blowe  through  pipes  to  make  musicke,  and  atte  Xmas 
tyme  some  of  them  do  go  about  in  strange  guise  and  carrie  with  them 
ye  hedde  of  a  dedde  horse,  and  for  swete  sownde  do  scrape  on  ye 
blether-fyddell.  And  they  have  clubbes  for  monie  and  physicke 
when  ille,  and  for  huge  eatinge  of  dinners  every  twelfth  moone. 

They  have  gardennes  well  tendyd  and  they  do  strive  for  prizes  with 
tlieir  greene  stuffe  and  flowers,  as  of  old  their  forbears  who  planted 
the  yew  trees  in  the  chirche  yard  for  the  bow-stocks  did  with  bowes 
and  arrowes ;  but  they  doe  even  now  some  of  them  pull  ye  long  bow  ! 
In  the  middest  of  the  village  is  the  Halle  where  an  auncient  Scribe, 
much  given  to  the  digginge  up  of  dead  mens  bones  and  the  wryteinge 
of  bookes,  dwelleth  with  ye  auncient  "Sage"  his  wife  and  his  two 
mayden  dowteres  and  his  sonne,  the  youthful  printer  of  this  paper — 
the  which  he  has  imprinted  that  the  Scribe  and  his  familie  may  wish 
all  their  friends  who  lend  eye  or  ear  unto  it 

A  RvGHTE  Merrie  Christmasse,  and  a  Happie  New  Yeare. 

Owhat  a  hubbub  and  riot  is  here  ! 
Noise  and  confusion  every  where, 
And  all  with  preparing  the  Christmas  cheer ; 
For  as  friends  who  dine  with  us  once  a-year 
Are  coming  to  see  us  from  far  and  near, 
To  eat  up  the  pudding  and  drink  the  beer, 
And  feast  off  our  turkey,  its  very  clear 
That  all  must  be  stirring  here  and  there, 
So  that  without  hindrance  or  let  or  fear 
All  may  be  put  in  such  harness  or  gear 
That  nothing  undone,  or  slighted,  appear. 
To  make  one  sigh  and  say  oh  dear 
Our  friends  will  laugh  and  mock  and  jeer. 
And  turn  up  their  noses,  and  say  with  a  sneer. 
While  they  look  at  each  other  with  impudent  leer, 
**  For  Christmas  time  this  looks  monstrous  queer  ! 
Was  ever  reception  so  cold  and  drear?" 
Someone  must  act  as  overseer 
Into  the  pots  and  kettles  to  peer, 
So  that  no  matter  how  or  where  e'er 
Any  may  turn,  whether  front  or  rear, 
All  may  run  smoothly  as  any  sphere 
When  set  a-rowling  on  frozen  mere. 
Each  one  must  help  with  eye  and  ear. 
None  be  afraid  their  hands  to  smear. 
While  the  cooking  vessels  they  carefully  steer. 
On  their  wild  and  joyous  and  mad  career 
Through  such  seas  of  fat  that  sure  were  ne'er 
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Seen  before  in  this  hemisphere. 
AH  must  go  straight  and  no  way  veer 
Either  to  right  or  left,  d'ye  hear? 
All  must  be  swift  as  the  fleetest  deer 
And  the  motto  of  each  be  "  persevere,' 
Till  all  is  done  our  friends  to  endear. 
The  house  has  been  turned  upside  down 
Till  we  scarcely  know  our  heel  from  our  crown. 
The  chairs  were  run  off  their  very  legs 
And  lay  piled  in  the  passage  like  useless  pegs, 
And  tables  were  ''turning     until,  i'fegs, 
It  seemed  as  if  the  very  dregs 
Of  all  the  spirits  had  broke  from  their  eg^ 
(Or  rather  their  "shells**),  and  were  rappmg  away 
In  haste  to  get  back  to  their  homes  of  clay, 
From  the  scene  of  confusion  before  it  was  day. 
In  parlour  and  kitchen,  and  bedroom  and  all, 
On  every  door,  floor,  window  and  wall 
Such  scrubbing  and  rubbing, 
And  brushing  and  crushing, 
And  pouring  and  scouring 
Has  been  going  on,  that  e'er  and  anon 
You  would  think  that  all  Babel  was  loose ; 
And  that  spite  all  the  hurry 
And  bustle  and  worry. 
All  had  left  off  the  roasting 
And  basting  and  toasting, 
And  were  literally  cooking  each  other's  goose  ! 
Down  in  the  kitchen, 
The  cooks  so  bewitchin' 
Are  kneading  and  pitching 
And  puddings  enriching 
With  sugar  and  spice 
And  all  things  rich  and  nice. 
Till,  mid  odours  so  sweet 
*Tis  quite  a  rare  treat 
To  make  it  an  epicurean  retreat. 
One  is  mincing  the  meat  to  put  into  the  pie. 
Another  is  peeling  the  apples  hard  by ; 
While  a  third,  like  an  artist  of  high  degree, 
Is  ** drawing"  a  goose  for  L.S.D. 
And  a  fourth  is  basting,  of  joints  the  chief. 
The  famous  Christmas  baron  of  beef. 

On  which  the  appetite  palls ; 
And  a  fifth  is  barking  the  ham's  rich  rind. 
While  the  cat  and  the  dog  stand  waiting  behind 

To  pick  up  each  tit-bit  that  falls. 
And  tne  pepper  and  mustard,  the  herbs  and  the  spice, 
The  salt  and  the  nutmeg,  the  ketsup  and  rice  ; 
The  sugar  and  cabbage,  potatoes  and  cheese. 
The  currants  and  celery,  raisins  and  peas ; 
The  suet,  the  oranges,  bread  crumbs  and  eggs ; 
I'he  lemons,  the  almonds,  the  port  without  dregs 
The  candid  peel,  anchovies,  curry  and  flour  ; 
The  lard  and  the  mace,  and  the  milk  (not  turned  sour) 
The  rabbits  and  turkies  and  pheasants  and  hares. 
And  sucking  pigs— partridges  lying  in  pairs. 
And  oysters  in  barrels,  and  tongues  laid  in  brine 
Lie  spread  all  around,  and  together  combine 
To  make  up  the  medley  off"  which  our  friends  dine. 
All  is  hurry  and  skurry,  confusion  and  haste, 
In  chopping  and  mixing  and  making  puff  paste, 
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And  cutting  and  carving,  and  tasting  and  trying. 

And  feeling  and  kneading,  and  moistening  and  drying 

And  baking,  and  boiling 

And  frying  and  broiling, 

And  steaming  and  roasting, 

And  straining,  and  toasting, 

And  devilling  and  grilling, 

And  hastening  and  chilling ; 
And  all  the  etceteras  found  in  the  pages 
Of  cookery-books  of  this  and  past  ages. 
Are  tried  in  the  kitchen,  and  not  one  shall  be  wanting 
To  render  the  coming  feast  all  but  enchanting 
To  the  friends  we  expect. 
Who  will  soon  round  it  collect. 

Let  all  things  be  ready 

And  carried  in  steady. 

Without  dropping  or  spilling 

Or  cooling  or  chilling ; 

And  let  the  entree 

Be  managed  quite  free 

From  confusion  and  haste, 

And  the  courses  all  placed 

With  firmness  and  decision 

In  order  and  precision ; 

And  mind  that  each  guest 

Is  served  with  the  best, 

Till  the  feast  is  done 

And  the  cloth  withdrawn. 
Then,  while  warm  feelings,  our  hearts  possess 
Let  us  drink  to  each  other's  happiness, 
And  let  us  determine,  come  what  may, 
WeMl  be  CHRlSTians  henceforth  from  this  CHRiSTmas  day. 
That  we'll  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the  bare. 
That  we'll  do  our  best  to  remove  all  care 
From  oppressed  hearts ;  that  those  in  pain 
Shall  never  appeal  to  our  hearts  in  vain. 
That  we'll  live  for  others  instead  of  self 
And  all  ill  feeling  lay  on  the  shelf. 
That  a  kindly  word,  and  a  loving  look 
Shall  be  given  to  those  by  others  forsook  ; 
That  those  whom  we  love  we  will  love  still  more. 
And  be  more  worthy  than  before 
Of  their  constant  love,  and  that  high  esteem 
Which  of  all  things  upon  earth,  we  deem 
To  be  most  priceless  in  our  eyes 
And  to  be  the  greatest  worldly  prize 
We  can  possess.    That  we  will  be 
All  friendship,  truth,  and  constancy, 
And  that  while  truth  in  others  we  seek. 
Our  own  pledged  word  we  will  not  break. 
Fill  then  the  glasses  yet  once  more, 
Here's  happiness,  joyousness,  all  the  world  o'er. 

Llewellyn  N  Jbwitt. 

Here  followeth  a  **Bill  of  Fare"  for  a  Christmas 
Dinner,  written  more  than  200  years  back  by  "the 
AccomplishtCook"  Robert  May.    It  was,  w^ith  the  Sack 
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and  Canary,  Malmsey  and  Hippocras,  Claret  and 
"strong  waters"  a  spread  that  the  Derbyshire  gour- 
mands enjoyed  to  their  hearts  content  If  to  their 
stomachs   discomfiture. 


A  bill  of  fare  for  Christmas  Day,  and  how  to  set  the  Meat  in  order. 

Oysters. 

1  A  Collar  of  brawn. 

2  Stewed  Broth  of  Mutton  marrow  bones. 

3  A  grand  Sallet. 

4  A  pottage  of  caponets. 

5  A  breast  of  veal  in  stoffado. 

6  A  boil'd  partridge. 

7  A  chine  of  beef,  or  surloin  roast. 

8  Minced  pies. 

9  A  Jegote  of  mutton  with  anchove  sauce. 

10  A  made  dish  of  sweetbread. 

11  A  Swan  roast. 

12  A  pasty  of  venison. 

13  A  kid  with  a  pudding  in  his  belly. 

14  A  steak  pie. 

15  A  haunch  of  venison  roasted. 

16  A  turkey  roast  and  stuck  with  cloves. 

17  Made  dish  of  chickens  in  puff  paste. 

18  Two  bran  geese  roasted,  one  larded. 

19  Two  large  capons,  one  larded. 

20  A  Custard. 

The  second  course  for  the  same  Mess. 
Oranges  and  Lemons. 

1  A  young  lamb  or  kid. 

2  Two  couple  of  rabbits,  two  larded. 

3  A  Pig  souc't  with  tongues. 

4  Three  ducks,  one  larded. 

5  Three  pheasants,  one  larded. 

6  A  Swan  Pye. 

7  Three  brace  of  partridge,  3  larded 

8  Made  dish  in  puff  paste. 

9  Bolonia  sausages,  and  anchoves,  mushrooms,  and  Cavieate,  and 

pickled  oysters  in  a  dish. 

10  Six  teels,  three  larded. 

11  A  Gammon  of  Westphalia  Bacon. 

12  Ten  plovers,  dye  larded. 

13  A  quince  pye,  or  warden  pie. 

14  Six  woodcocks,  three  larded. 

15  A  standing  Tart  in  puff  paste,  preserved  fruits,  Pippins,  &c. 

16  A  dish  of  Larks. 

17  Six  dried  neats  tongues. 

18  Sturgeon. 

19  Powdered  Geese. 

Jellies. 
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AN     ALL-ROUND     PEAK    TOAST. 


Heres  t'us  an'  to  ivvery  body  else ;   May  nobody  niver 
want  nowt  nor  me  noather. 

[Christmas  Day  1838— Christmas  Day  1878]. 

For  forty  long  years,  sweet,  this  Christmas  day    , 

WeVe  journe/d  through  life  together ; 
Through  vallics  of  p;rief,  o'er  mountains  of  joy, 

Have  shar'd  sunlight  and  cloudy  weather. 

One  thought  and  one  mind  has  controlled  us  both, 

And  hallowed  our  lives  from  above ; 
And  the  trials  we've  had  have  but  tightened  the  knot 

That  bound  us  together  in  love. 

And  the  Sun  of  Heaven,  the  light  of  that  love, 

Has  shone  through  the  cloud  of  sorrow. 
And  cheer'd  us  on  with  a  **  Hope  beyond," 

And  a  Faith  in  a  bright  to-morrow  ! 

True  to  each  other  and  trusting  in  God, 

We've  pass'd  through  a  vale  of  tears  ; 
But  the  cord  that  surrounded  our  youthful  lives. 

Has  never  been  chafed  by  years. 

And  so  to  the  end  we  will  journey  on, 

With  our  God  and  our  Love  as  guide ; 
And  that  Love,  undimmed  by  these  forty  years, 

Shall  with  us  in  death  abide. 

Llewellynn  Jewitt. 


J^faBBerjaperfif* 


'What   is   the    most   miserable   tribe   mentioned   in   the 
Bible  ? 
The  sad  you  sees  I  (Sadduces). 

Why  are  bankrupts  more  to  be  pitied  than  idiots  ? 
Because  bankrupts  are  broken,  while  Idiots  are  only 
cracked. 

Why  is  the  treadmill  like  a  true  convert  ? 

Because  it's  turning  is  the  result  of  conviction. 

Why  is  bread  like  a  caterpiller  ? 

Because  it's  the  grub  that  makes  the  butter-fly. 

Why  may  fleas  be  said  to  be  subject  to  fits  of  insanity? 
Because  they  mostly  die  cracked. 

(A  buried  Place  and  a  Meaning  to  be  found  in  eacK) 

Eve  found  the  Apples  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  so  red 
and  beautiful  that  she  plucked  one  for  Adam  and  he 
was ? 
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Bro-wn  the  hatter  sold  to  Alaric  hats  worth  ten   and 
six,  for  a  shilling— and  "thus  made  a bargain. 

He   wins  terribly  at  cards,  and  though    it   makes   the 
heart  ache  at  the  thought,   I  fear  he  is  a . 


Or^0* 


ANAGRAMS.  She  left  cider  (Chesterfield).  Men  yell!  (Meynell). 
Tom  Lathback  (Matlock  Bath).  Snare  men  (E.  Manners).  No  red 
hives,  or  Dive  her  son  (Devonshire). 


Z*ot  (poac^era* 


Th'  Peykrel  bein  aw  original,  munna  be  copied — moind  that,  lads. 
Th'  *  copyright'  (which  meyns  as  nob'dys  no  *  right'  to  *copy')  is 
strictly  preserved,  so  anyone  as  touches  th'  preserves  1'  get  into  a 
pickle.  Them  preserves  mus*na  be  poach'd  on.  No  poachin's 
allowed  except  wi'  eggs,  and  as  egg  is  eggs  at  Kismas  time  you'd  best 
let  that  alone  an'al. 

Imprinted  at  Winster  Hall,  in  the  County  of  Derby,  at  the  private  press  of  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  F.S.A. 
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CHAPTER   XXXII. 


LLEWELLYNN  JEWITT'S  GENEROSITY. — HIS  FORTIETH  WEDDING-DAY. 
— KINDNESS,  JOY,  AND  SORROW. — A  NEW  YEAR'S  BLESSING. — A 
WHIT-MONDAY  LETTER. — A  PANCAKE-DAY  LETTER. — A  MAY-DAY 
LETTER.  —  A  MONTH'S  NOTICE. — A  MOUSE-TRAP.  —  PATRIARCHAL 
POLITENESS. 

HAVE  spoken  of  the  readiness  with  which  Llewellynn 
Jewitt  used  to  give  his  time,  talents,  and  energies  to 
his  friends  in  need.  And  he  did  it  always  so  grace- 
fully. The  following  letter  to  his  friend  William  Smith 
will  show  that : 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Smith, — Your  letter  was  very  welcome  this  morning, 
and  right  gladly  will  I  do  what  I  can  for  your  fifth  volume,  ist.  If 
you  like  I  vriW  give  you  my  notes  on  some  of  the  objects  of  art  and 
antiquity  preserved  in  three  Yorkshire  Museums — York,  Hull,  and 
Scarborough — with,  perhaps,  a  score  of  engravings.  I  made  notes  on 
these  some  years  ago  for  the  Art  Journal^  and  intended  reprinting 
them  with  other  matter,  but  who  can  refuse  *  Old  Yorkshire '  and  its 
estimable  editor?  So  if  you  will  have  them  you  shall  be  heartily 
welcome  to  them.  .  .  .  2nd.  Next  I  will  give  you  a  page  or  two 
on  Parish  Coffins,  with  especial  reference  to  one  at  Easingwold,  in 
Yorkshire,  with  a  couple  of  engravings.  A  curious  subject,  but 
interesting  withal.  3rd.  I  will  also  offer  you  a  paper  on  a  barrow  at 
Fimber,  with  three  or  four  engravings.  I  was  going  to  add  something 
else,  but  I  think  this  is  a  pretty  good  dose — more  than  you  will  like 
to  take  all  at  once — so  I  can  only  say  any  or  all  will  be  at  your 
service,  and  if  you  will  say  what  you  desire  I  will  get  them  ready  as 
soon  as  I  can.  Let  me  hear  from  you,"  etc.,  etc.  "With  kindest 
regards  and  best  wishes,  ever,  my  dear  Mr.  Smith,  most  truly  yours,_ 
lL  Jewitt." 

And  here  is  another  letter  of  a  later  date,  showing  what  true 
pleasure  this  gratuitous  help  to  his  friends  gave  him.  His  friend 
William  Smith  talked  of  discontinuing  his  editorship  of  "  Old  York- 
shire," and  thus  IJewellynn  Jewitt  writes  on  the  subject : 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Smith, — I  sent  your  proof  yesterday,  but  had  not 
time  to  write.  I  suggested  at  the  bottom  of  it  whether  it  would  not 
be  well  to  express  a  hope  of  continuing  O.  Y.  yourself  at  some 
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future  time.  I  don*t  like  the  idea  of  you  giving  it  up,  and  would 
rather  look  upon  the  whole  matter  as  one  of  *  suspended  animation, 
instead  of  actual  decease.  Don't  let  the  thing  die.  It  is  your  child, 
and  although  you  may  find  it  necessary  to  part  from  it  for  awhile,  it 
ought  still  to  remain  yours,  and  to  come  back  to  you  sometime.  I 
think  it  will  be  a  pity  to  let  folks  think  you  don't  intend  some  day  to 
resume  it  .  .  .  One  part — the  P.S. — of  your  last  letter,  I  cannot 
say  *  Amen '  to  !  You  say  you  think  I  cannot  but  be  pleased  that 
your  *  importunities '  as  you  call  them,  '  will  soon  be  at  an  end.'  I 
assure  you  it  has  been  a  delight — a  true  delight,  to  do  what  little  I 
could  for  your  venture ;  and  that  so  far  from  being  glad^  I  shall  be 
heartily  sorry  when  it  is  ended.  I  know  full  well  that  by  my  not 
sending  *  copy '  or  proof  quite  so  promptly  as  you  have  wished,  I  have 
caused  you  inconvenience ;  but  it  has  not  been  wilful.  The  state  of 
my  health  (or,  rather,  the  want  of  that  health,)  sometimes,  and  the 
state  of  my  engagements  at  others,  have  compelled  me  to  seem  a 
laggard  when  I  would  have  been  otherwise,  if  I  could.  With  kindest 
and  best  regards,  I  am,  my  dear  Mr.  Smith,  ever  yours  truly, 
LL.  Jewitt." 

This  letter  only  fairly  illustrates  his  habitual  generosity,  and  his 
habitual  politeness.  There  are  many  such  characters,  doubtless,  to  be 
discovered  among  one's  friends,  if  one  had  occasion  to  put  their 
generosity  to  the  test ;  but  I  have  never  had  occasion  to  test  another 
who  came  up  to  Llewellynn  Jewitt  for  taking  immense  personal  trouble 
to  serve  a  friend,  so  cheerfully,  unostentatiously,  and  to  an  extent 
altogether  unconfessed  even,  except — and  I  should  be  indeed  un- 
grateful not  to  own  the  exception — my  noble-minded  friend  Clement 
Lindley  Wragge,  F.R.G.S.,  etc.,  the  founder  of  the  Ben  Nevis 
Observatory,  of  the  Wragge  Museum  at  Stafford,  and  of  the  Meteoro- 
logical Society  of  Australasia  ;  and  now  Government  Meteorologist  of 
Australia.  He  is  never  daunted  in  labouring  to  serve  a  friend,  as  I 
gratefully  know. 

The  very  last  drawing  that  Llewellynn  Jewitt  made  on  the  wood, 
ready  for  the  engraver,  he  made  at  great  pains  as  a  loving  act  of 
friendship.  One  of  my  daughters  was  stopping  at  The  Hollies  at  the 
time,  and  observed  that  he  came  down  from  his  library  time  after 
time  with  signs  of  extra  fatigue,  and  extra  headache.  When  he  had 
finished  this  drawing,  done  at  such  pains,  he  thus  wrote  to  me  about 
it :  "  And  now  let  me  mention  a  little  matter  I  did  not  intend  to  name 
until  it  was  finished,  but  have  changed  my  mind,  thinking  perhaps  it 
would  be  more  satisfactory  for  you  to  see  it  before  finished.  You 
have  now  such  a  choice  lot  of  books  of  rare  value  about  you  that  I 
thought  you  ought  to  have  a  book-plate ;  and  I  am  having  one  done 
which,  when  finished,  you  will  have  to  do  me  the  favour  to  accept. 
I  have  made  the  design,  and  myself  drawn  it  on  the  wood,  and  I 
send  the  block  for  you  to  look  at  to  see  if  you  like  it.  Kindly  take 
care  not  to  touch  the  drawing  itself,  or  it  will  rub.  On  receiving  it 
back  from  you  I  shall  send  it  up  to  London  to  the  engraver,  who  is 
expecting  it,  and  I  have  ordered  him — (he  is  the  best  wood-engraver 
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in  town  for  the  purpose) — to  execute  it  as  well  as  possible.  I  simply 
want  you  to  tell  me  if  you  like  my  design,  and  if  the  whole  matter 
will  do.  Pack  it  carefully  in  returning  it,  please."  It  is  an  elaborate 
armorial  book-plate,  very  skilfully  designed. 

My  friend,  Mr.  Henry  D.  Cole,  of  Winchester,  has  kindly  sent  me 
a  rubbing  of  a  fine  tablet  in  the  North  Transept  of  the  Cathedral 
there,  inscribed  thus : 

Randolph?  Jewett 

Generosvs 

Ob.  Ivl.  3.  Ann.  Mt.  72.  Dom. 

J675- 

And  no  more  appropriate  title  could  be  engraved  on  the  tomb  of 
Llewellynn  Jewitt  than  the  grand  old  word  Generosus. 

During  this  same  Christmas  when  "  Ye  Peakrel "  appeared,  I  was 
further  kindly  remembered  by  him.-  It  had  long  been  his  custom  to 
send  me  presentation  copies  of  his  works  as  soon  as  published,  and 
here  is  a  brief  letter  referring  to  his  last  volume  of  "  The  Mountain, 
River,  Lake,  and  Landscape  Scenery  of  Great  Britain,*'  exhibiting  in 
a  few  words  his  kindness,  his  joy,  and  his  sorrow : 

"Winster  Hall,  December  23rd,  1878.  .  .  .  Will  you  do  me 
the  favour  to  accept  Vol.  3  of  my  *  lakes ' — only  out  this  day^  and 
not  even  opened  or  looked  at  by  me  to  see  if  it  is  right  I  With  all 
our  very  best  wishes  for  this  and  a  thousand  future  Xmases  and  happy 
and  prosperous  New  Years  to  you  and  all  who  are  near  and  dear  to 
you.  Not  a  moment  to  write  in  as  I  have  only  this  very  minute 
unpacked  the  parcel  containing  the  volume — only  two  made  up— to 
send  to  you.  Ever  yours  truly,  Llewellynn  Jewitt.  All  pretty 
well  here ;  Florence  is  here  yet,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  with  her  husband 
and  two  dear  little  boys — so  we  shall  all  (that  is  all  we  have  living  left 
to  us)  spend  our  Jortieth  wedding-day  together  on  Xmas  day — I  am 
thankful  we  shall  all  spend  it  together  once  more — but  oh !  that  those 
we  have  lost  could  be  here  too  ! "  Then  a  few  days  later:  "Just  a 
morning's  greeting  for  the  New  Year.  May  you  and  yours  have 
blessings  innumerable  in  the  coming  year.  Peace,  joy,  happiness, 
prosperity,  and  good  health,  and  all  other  of  God's  blessings  attend 
you.  New  Yea?s  Eve.  I  was  laid  up  when  I  sent  you  the  parcel, 
and  have  been  very  ill — the  cold  nearly  finished  me !  But  I  am 
better  again,  and  able  to  get  out  of  my  room — so  I  am  all  right."  He 
always  made  light  of  his  ailments,  and  however  unwell  always  tried 
to  be  cheerful  with  those  about  him,  and  to  add  to  their  comforts 
rather  than  encroach  upon  them,  uttering  blessings  always. 

As  years  roll  on,  The  Reliquary  also  continues  its  equal  march,  and 
this  year  it  has  completed  its  nineteenth  volume,  in  the  Introduction 
to  which  its  editor  says  : 

"  Few  scientific  magai:ines  have,  I  am  proud  to  think,  been  favoured 
with  such  a  succession  of  valuable  and  important  .contributions,  from 
the  pens  of  so  gifted — so  brilliant — a  staif  of  writers  as  it,  fix)m  the 
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very  first  has  been  ;  and  fewer  still,  I  verily  believe,  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  maintain  for  so  long  a  period  the  good  repute  it  gained  on 
its  first  appearance — now  exactly  twenty  years  ago — among  all  classes 
of  its  friends,  supporters,  and  readers.  I  felt  at  that  time  that  a 
magazine  of  the  kind  was  needed ;  I  started  it  in  the  full  hope  that  I 
should  be  not  only  supplying  a  want,  but  be  doing  good  and  valuable 
service  to  the  antiquarian,  literary,  and  historical  worlds — ^and  I  have 
not  been  disappointed.  The  Reliquary  took  the  place  I  intended  it 
to  fill,  and,  thanks  to  my  contributors,  it  has  maintained  that  position 
throughout.  ...  *  How  far  I  have  succeeded,  with  the  help  of  so 
many  kind  and  gifted  friends,  my  nineteen  volumes  now  completed 
will  show,  and  to  them  I  unhesitatingly  point  not  only  as  so  much 
good  work  accomplished,  but  as  an  earnest  of  what,  with  God's 
blessing,  and  so  long  as  health  and  strength  are  left  to  me,  I  intend 
to  do  in  the  future." 

Here  is  a  characteristic  letter,  dated  Whit-Monday,  1879  :  "  Winster 
is  just  where  it  was,  and  those  *  nuisances  of  Jewitts'are  *as  they 
were.'  Let  me  impress  these  two  vital  facts  on  your  memory,  in  the 
hope  that  when  you  have  a  few  minutes  to  spare  you  will  let  us  hear 
from  you  again.  It  is  some  time  now  since  we  had  that  pleasure. 
Whitsuntide  has  come  before  the  fine  weather,  with  us,  and  it  doesn't 
at  all  seem  like  what  the  season  ought  to  be.  Here  there  is  no 
Whitsuntide  this  year — all  as  dull  as  ditch-water.  Usually  we  have 
the  clubs  walk  and  dine  and  talk  and  get  drunk  at  Whitsuntide  ;  but 
this  year  neither  of  them  meet  for  meat  or  anything  else.  Personally 
I  am  glad — but  at  the  same  time  am  very  sorry,  for  club  dinners  and 
processions  do  good  and  help  to  keep  the  members  together.  Besides, 
it  is  well  to  make  sure  of  a  sermon  and  a  dinner  once  a  year,  at  any 
rate — the  sermon  just  to  act  as  a  *  nip '  of  liqueur  to  give  a  zest  to  the 
feed  afterwards  !  Well,  I  wonder  what  you  are  thinking  of  me  in  re 
the  wood"  cuts !  Shall  I  try  and  be  a  seer,  and  read  what  you  are 
thinking  ?  Why,  if  I  do,  1  shall  find  your  thoughts  are — *  Ah  !  that 
Jewitt  doesn't  mean  to  let  me  have  the  cuts ;  he  migfit  if  he  would^ 
but  he  won't'  Don't  do  me  this  injustice,  my  dear  Mr.  Goss.  I 
have  been  doing  all  I  could  to  get  the  cuts,  but  have  failed  at  present. 
.  .  .  .  I  can't  get  them  yet.  It's  no  fault  of  mine— so  don't 
think  too  hardly  of  a  fellow.  I  think  I  introduced  you  to  a  grand  old 
giant  farmer  out  here — Frederick  Potter,  of  Hart  Hill  Moor— a  great 
favourite  of  mine,  and  of  everybody  else.  I  am  grieved  to  say  he  is 
dead.  Few  men  will  be  more  missed.  By  the  way,  I  see  by  the 
papers  that  Mr.  Enoch  Wedgwood  is  dead.  He  was  a  fine,  well- 
disposed,  kindly,  gentlemanly  man,  whom  I  liked  much.  And  his 
place,  *The  Limes,'  a  delightful  residence.  I  have  spent  many 
pleasant  hours  there— dining,  chatting,  croqueting,  and  the  like.  I 
don't  know  whether  I  told  you  Jacob  Thompson  and  his  active  little 
wife  have  again  been  spending  a  little  time  with  us.  It  was  quite 
cheering  to  have  them  here  again.  .  .  .  We  have  no  news,  of 
course,  to  send,  for  literally  there  is  none  worth  communicating,"  etc. 

He  told  me  that  as  soon  as  one  Winster  Flower  Show  was  ended  it 
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was  his  habit  to  begin  to  scheme  and  prepare  for  the  next,  and  here 
in  a  winter  letter  he  shows  that  the  subject  was  then  on  his  mind.  It 
is  dated  Winster  Hall,  February  24th,  1879:  **  These  three  days  it 
^has  scarce  ceased  snowing  here,  and  we  have  it  lying  very  very  deep 
now.  It  is  snowing  thickly  while  I  write.  It  looks  intensely  winterly, 
and  seems  likely  to  last.  I  hope  we  may  look  for  a  thaw  before  our 
Flower  Show  in  August — but  it  seems  hopeless.  You  will  have  to 
come  in  furs  and  with  big  Canadian  snow-shoes!  Pancake  Day.  I 
was  called  off  my  letter  yesterday,  and  so  was  too  late  to  send  it  by 
last  night's  post.     I  suppose,  like  all  other  Xtians  you  indulge  in — 

'The  pancakes  and  fritters 
Chime  the  bells  of  St.  Peters, 

or  any  other  church.  I  have  heard  people  say  that  to  mix  pancakes, 
or  pikelets,  or  even  puddings,  with  snouf  makes  them  as  light  and  good 
as  if  eggs  were  used.  This  year,  as  snow  is  plentiful  and  eggs  are  not, 
it  would  be  a  good  year  to  try  the  experiment,  only — not  at  our  house 
if  you  please !  We  have  enough  of  it  out  of  doors  without  having  it 
in  our  puddings !  Npw,  my  dear  Mr.  Goss,  I  am  going  to  scold  you  I 
You  say  you  think  it  will  be  a  great  relief  to  me  when  you  have 
ceased  giving  me  trouble.  I  have  yet  to  learn  what  trouble  you  have 
given  me.  ...  I  shall  be  intensely  grieved  when  you  have  done 
asking,"  etc.  This  refers  to  his  loan  to  me  of  a  great  number  of 
valuable  wood  engravings  for  the  illustration  of  a  series  of  articles  I 
was  then  writing.  He  was  always  so  generous,  yet  unwilling  to  admit 
that  he  took  any  trouble  or  did  any  kindness  in  serving  his  friends. 
Here  is  a  later  reference  to  the  snow :  "This  is  May-day,  and  I  am 
writing  in  midst  of  a  heavy  snow-storm !  We  had  a  big  storm  of 
snow  in  the  night,  and  *  off  and  on '  it  has  kept  on  snowing  and  hail- 
ing all  day.  What's  the  use  of  thinking  of  *  going  a  Maying'  to 
gather  May-dew  for  one's  complexion  (save  the  mark ! !)  and  find 
nothing  but  snow-balls  and  hail-stones  ! " 

His  invitations  to  the  Flower  Show  year  after  year — those  glorious 
treats — were  so  joyous  and  hearty,  that  a  sample  will  be  worth  quoting. 
And  here  let  me  say  a  word  as  to  these  quotations  from  Llewellynn 
Jewitt's  letters  to  myself.  When  I  received  a  copy  of  John  Forster's 
"  Life  of  Charles  Dickens,"  from  a  friend  who  intimately  knew  them 
both,  that  friend  wrote  in  the  front  of  the  first  volume :  '*  It  has  been 
aptly  said  that  this  book  should  be  called — not  a  **  Life  of  Charles 
Dickens,"  by  John  Forster,  but  a  "  Life  of  John  Forster,"  by  Charles 
Dickens ;  the  self-laudation  of  the  one  being  greater  than  the  renown 
of  the  other ! " 

Spare  me,  O  critic,  I  pray  you,  from  a  similar  charge.  The  beauty, 
generosity,  and  chivalry  of  a  man's  character  are  chiefly  exhibited  in 
his  intimate  friendships.  To  say  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  exhibit  these 
qualities  of  my  dear  friend  in  his  intimate  friendship  with  myself 
would  be  false.  That  friendship  is  a  proud  and  very  precious  recol- 
lection. But  I  certainly  regret  the  necessary  egoism  of  the  case,  and 
will  beg  the  reader  to  recognize  how  unavoidably  frequent  the  intrusion 
of  self  must  be  in  the  utilization  of  his  letters  to  me  in  these  memoirs, 
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the  compilation  of  which  memoirs  is  necessarily  so  largely  made  from 
personal  knowledge,  contact,  and  correspondence.  Where  his  love 
found  expression  in  personal  praises,  those  praises  have  been,  and  will 
always  be  omitted,  as — I  dare  not  say  flattery,  for,  however  unmerited, 
he  never  awarded  praise  without  sincerity.  But  it  was  with  his  loving 
nature  as  with  the  blindly  loving  father  who  sincerely  declares  his 
child  to  be  bright  and  beautiful,  while  to  all  others  it  may  appear 
obtuse  and  plain. 

Here  is  one  of  his  invitations  for  this  same  snowy  year,  1879,  the 
thaw  having  come  at  last.  It  has  the  following  printed  heading: 
"  Winster  Horticultural  Society  and  Poultry  Show.  President — Mr. 
Llewellynn  Jewitt,  F.S.A.,  Winster  Hall,  Derbyshire,"  and  he  writes : 
"July  9th,  1879.  •  •  •  For  the  *  official  fun  of  the  thing,'  I  write 
this  on  an  official  heading  which  my  *  amateur  *  has  done  for  me — ^just 
to  remind  you  that  our  Show  takes  place  on  the  1 3th  of  next  month 
(Wednesday,  August  13th),  and  that  we  fully  expect  as  a  positive  and 

unalterable  fixture,  to  see  you.  Miss  O ,  and  Miss  A ,  on  the 

day  before — the  famous  *  Grouse  Day,'  the  *  opening  of  the  moors,' — 
the  1 2th  of  August.  Lest  you  should  forget  I  write  betime  to  show 
you  we  sha'n't !  We  are  looking  forward  with  intense  pleasure  to 
having  you  all  three  here,  and  having,  if  the  weather  will  let  us,  a 
jolly — gloriously  jolly — week  with  you.  So — take  warning — *I  give 
you  a  month's  notice'  that  nothing  must  prevent  any  of  you  from 
coming.  All  as  usual  here — as  well  as  *  heavy  wet '  and  *  cold  with- 
out' will  let  us  be,"  etc.,  etc.  Then  again :  "July  28th,  1879.  These 
ought  to  have  been  sent  to  you  before — but  Edwin  and  I  were  at 
Welbeck  (the  Duke  of  Portland's),  nearly  all  last  week,  and  then  my 
friend,  Hubert  Smith  the  traveller,  was  waiting  for  me  when  I  got 
home,  and  he  has  staid  with  us  till  to-day,  so  I  have  literally  not  been 
able  to  send  till  this  moment— pray  pardon  the  delay.  We  had  bad 
weather  last  week  for  our  visit  to  the  *Dukery,'  but  we  enjoyed  it 
much,  nevertheless.  To-day  is  a  grand  summer  day.  We  are  looking 
forward  with  intense  delight  to  your  coming — ^you  and  your  two 
daughters — in  a  fortnight.  We  specially  beg  you  all  three  to  come 
the  day  before  the  *  Show,'  as  last  year.  That  is,  we  expect  you  on 
Tuesday,  the  12th — zx\d—fail  at  your  peril  I''  etc.,  etc.  A  few  days 
after  the  Show,  I  received  another  brief  letter  from  him,  both  of  fun 
and  of  sorrow.  I  had  sent  a  small  bottle  of  some  special  medicine 
per  post,  packed  for  safety  in  a  penny  mouse-trap,  and  he  wrote  : 
"  Many  thanks  for  the  mouse-trap,  which  will  be  a  good  and  substantial 
dose  for  one  of  the  young  folks  to  swallow.  Doubtless  it  will,  when 
once  it  gets  into  their  *  internals,'  be  properly  *  set,'  to  catch  diseases 
dire.    You  will  be  as  sorry  to  hear  as  I  am  to  tell  you,  that  this  house 

is  sold  away  from  me  !     I  went  to  between  jQ and  jQ for  it, 

but  my  agent  wisely  stopped  there.  It  is  a  sad  blow  and  disappoint- 
ment to  us,  and  we  shall  have  to  wander  off  somewhere  else,  I  guess 
— but  where?  *Aye,  that's  the  rub,'  as  the  immortal  says.  I  must 
tell  you  all  about  it  another  day — but  I  am  grievously  vexed  and 
inexpressibly  sorry,"  etc. 
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Here  is  a  beautiful  instance  of  hospitable  politeness,  dated  from 
Winster  Hall,  August  20th,  1879  :  "  I  should  not  trouble  you  with 
even  a  line  to-day — in  midst  of  all  the  accumulation  of  business  that 
must  have  awaited  your  return  home — only  that  I  have  a  letter  to  send 

on  to  Miss  A .     It  came  by  this  morning's  post.     Glad  you  got 

safely  back,  though  we  would  infinitely  have  preferred  keeping  you 
all  here.  We  owe  you  all  a  thousand  thanks  for  giving  us  the  pleasure 
of  your  company — it  is  so  good  of  you  all  to  come  to  such  old- 
fashioned  wretches  as  we  are.  Thanks  for  your  letter  this  a.m.,  and 
for  all  in  one  big  lump.  All  send  dear  love  to  all.  So  do  /.  Can't 
write  more  to-day.     Raining  all  day  !  " 

Thus  did  he  emulate  the  hospitality  and  humility  of  the  patriarchs 
of  Holy  Writ,  in  his  own  estimate  of  the  great  favours  and  great 
honours  which  he  conferred  upon  his  friends. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIII. 


LLEWELLYNN  JEWITT  AND  HIS  FRIEND  THE  REV.  EDWARD  COLLETT. 
— ST.  SWITHUN's  wet. — THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  AT  HADDON. — 
WILL  YOU  BE  THERE? — LLEWELLYNN  JEWITT's  ROMANTIC  HISTORY 
OF  HADDON. — OUR  WONDERFUL  INHERITANCE  FROM  THE  PAST. — 
THE  ANGLO-SAXON   OUTLOOK   FOR  THE   FUTURE. 


DEAR  and  much-valued  friend  of  Llewellynn  Jewitt 
during  many  years  was  the  Rev.  Edward  Collett,  M.  A., 
one  of  the  contributors  to  T/i^  Reliquary,  Remem- 
bering this,  and  being  anxious  to  dilute  as  much  as 
possible  the  unavoidable  egotism  of  this  book,  I  wrote 
to  Mr.  Collett,  asking  him  to  furnish  me  with  extracts  from  any  of  our 
friend's  letters  to  him  that  might  aid  the  purposes  of  this  biography, 
and  was  favoured  with  the  following : 

"...  I  enclose  some  paragraphs  from  our  dear  friend's 
letters.  .  .  .  The  Saint  referred  to  is  at  the  comer  of  this,  and 
was  the  symbol  of  our  parish  at  Retford.  I  had  it  done  for  note- 
paper,  and  for  the  cover  of  the  Parish  Magazine,  in  1876.  .  .  . 
There  are  running  through  the  extracts  glimpses,  many,  of  the  kind 
and  loving  heart — they  are  everywhere  in  his  correspondence.  .  .  . 
The  first  letter  I  had  from  our  dear  friend  is  dated  January  19th,  1861. 
.  .  .  The  last  is  dated  The  Hollies,  Duffield,  Derby,  August  21st, 
1885.  After  saying  that  he  and  Mrs.  Jewitt  had  been  staying  at 
Rhyl,  which  he  describes  as  a  glorious  place,  he  continues :  *  I  am 
glad  you  are  rusticating,  and  hope  you  will  go  back  to  the  Big  Bedlam 
renovated  and  refreshed.  Thanks  as  to  the  Register  of  the  dear  old 
Dorsetshire  parish — ^which  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  for  Reliquary ^  as  I 
am  to  have  anything  from  you,  I  am  writing  in  haste,  lest  a  post 
should  be  lost  in  sending  this,  which,  had  I  been  at  home,  you  would 
have  had  long  ago.' " 

The  following  shows  his  thorough  belief  that  he  would  be  able  to 
complete  his  projected  History  of  Derbyshire,  which  hope  he  con- 
tinued to  cherish  until  he  found  himself  upon  his  death-bed :  "Winster, 
January  24th,  1871.  My  dear  Mr.  Collett.  It  was  so  long  since  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  you  that  it  was  really,  this  morning, 
quite  a  pleasant  surprise  to  receive  your  letter,  and  I  hasten  to  drop 
you  a  line  just  to  thank  you  for  adding  your  name  to  my  list  of 
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subscribers  to  the  History  of  Derbyshire,  and  for  your  very  pleasant 
and  friendly  letter.  .  .  .  You  have  not  been  up  to  see  us  at 
Winster  yet.  We  shall  always  be  delighted  to  see  you,  and  hope  you 
will  run  up  at  any  time  when  you  feel  inclined  for  an  *  out*  With 
kindest  regards,  yours  most  truly,"  etc. 

Here  he  expresses  his  determination  not  to  abandon  his  Rdiquary: 
"Winster  Hall,  near  Matlock,  July  20th,  1872.  My  dear  Mr.  Collett, 
The  Stanton-by-Dale  bells  seem  to  be  peculiarly  interesting  and  good. 
What  an  atrocious  shame  to  have  them  broken  up ! !  Your  rubbings 
make  me  long  to  have  more  complete  notices  of  them.  .  .  .  Your 
Attenborough  Extracts  I  have  sent  off  at  once  to  the  printers,  and 

you  shall  have  proofs  as  soon  as  I  get  them.     B may  say  w^hat 

he  likes,  but  he  does  not  push  TIu  Reliquary  in  the  slightest  degree. 
However,  /  do  not  intend  to  give  it  up,  even  if  I  ultimately  publish  it 
with  someone  else.  After  continuing  it  for  thirteen  years  I  certainly 
should  be  loth  to  give  it  up,  and  I  will  not  do  so  without  a  great 
change.  We  are  looking  forward  to  the  pleasure  of  a  longer  visit 
from  you  next  time,"  etc.  "  Fortunately,"  writes  Mr.  Collett,  "  the 
brave  man  did  not  give  it  up,  but  persevered  in  this  as  in  everything 
else  he  put  his  hand  to,  for  a  further  period  of  thirteen  years ;  aye,  to 
the  very  end  of  his  beneficent  and  useful  life."  Then  writes 
Llewellynn  Jewitt :  "Winster,  March  22nd,  1877.  .  .  .  I  should 
be  delighted  to  have  a  plate  of  the  incised  slab  at  Retford.  And  very 
very  glad  to  have  the  Ilkeston  Corbels — which  I  do  not  know.  Pray 
send  me  drawings  for  the  next  Vol.  [of  the  Anastatic  Society.]  Yes ! 
I  am  more  than  up  to  ^,^?S3^  ^^   "^^^   ^"   "^oxY ! ! — 

I  am  *  over  head  and  j^^^^^^  ^^^  •  * ' — ^"^  "woxV  is  my 
delight  as  well  as  my  ^wf^(^^^^^  living,  and  I  should  be 
the  most  wretched  object  jF/iM*>^vll  ^^    creation    if    I    had 

nothing  to  do.  I  could  f^Wr*\^^^^  ^^^  ^^  i^l^>  ^^d froni  my 
heart  I  pity  those  who  (n^^Np^fe^  yi  ^^^'  Your  Saint  is  very 
nice.  Are  the  dots  that  wCHH  mS^^^I  ^^^P^^  ^^^  background 
put  there  as  big  rain-  \i^^BBg4Mi^%^  drops  to  show  the  Swithun 
wet  ?!!!!!  ! — A  good  ^^^mSJ^^^W  ^^^^^^  ^^^V  •  Mrs. 
Jewitt  and  all  unite  in  ^^^S^^p/  kindest  and  best  remem- 
brances to  you.  When  are  ^s^^^;^         you  coming  to  see  us  ?  " 

"Winster  Hall,  zfia  Derby,  New  Year's  Day,  1878.— First  of  all, 
my  dear  Mr.  Collett,  a  truly,  happy,  joyous,  prosperous  and  blessed 
New  Year  to  you,  and  all  who  are  near  and  dear  to  you,  from  all  at 
Winster  Hall.  Next,  the  *  Earl  of  Mar '  has  arrived  to-day.  .  .  . 
We  are  at  last  carrying  out  my  old  pet  project  of  an  Archaeological 
Society  for  Derbyshire  (see  enclosed)  and  I  want  to  get  all  the  names 
I  can  before  the  day  fixed  for  meeting.  Kindest  regards,  in  which 
Mrs.  Jewitt  and  all  unite,*'  etc. 

"Winster  Hall,  near  Derby,  March  ist,  1879.  •  •  •  Did  I  tell 
you  I've  got  a  tiny  little  printing  press  ? — so  we've  a  *  private  press  * 
now  ! !  .  .  .  At  Xmas  we  printed,  just  for  our  own  amusement 
and  that  of  here  and  there  a  very  special  literary  friend  or  two,  a  little 
literary  curiosity  *  Ye  Peakrel.'    We  printed  five^and-twenty  for  special 
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friends.  So  I  send  you  one,  thinking  it  may  (as  a  curiosity)  please  or 
amuse  you.  Pray  accept  it,  and  if  you  don't  care  for  it,  bum  it. 
Possibly  some  of  its  contents  may  amuse  you,  though  they  are  in 
Peak  dialect.  Possibly  also  *  after  forty  years '  may  please  you.  We 
had  our  fortieth  wedding  day  on  Xmas  day,  when  I  wrote  it — how 
old  one  gets  ! !  Pardon  such  a  scrawl.  Ever  yours  truly,  with  kind 
regards,  in  which  all  unite,"  etc. 

"Winster  Hall,  May  20th,  1879.  .  .  .  You  were  so  very  kind 
as  to  promise  me  photographs  of  the  Retford  Corporation  Maces  and 
other  plate.  May  I  just  venture  to  say  how  thankful  I  shall  be  for 
these,  as  I  am  now  quite  ready  for  them.  I  shall  be  very  grateful  to 
you  for  them,  and,  of  course,  shall  fully  acknowledge  your  kind  help 
in  getting  them,  in  the  article  itself.  As  the  Retford  Plate  is  among 
the  earliest  and  best  in  the  kingdom,  I  am  very  anxious  to  give  it  in 
the  first  chapter  of  my  series.  ..."  See  with  what  gratitude 
he  anticipates  a  favour,  which,  in  reality,  it  is  a  great  honour  to  be 
permitted  to  confer. 

"Winster  Hall,  Derbyshire,  August  26th,  1879.  My  dear  Mr. 
Collett, — Thursday  I  am  fast  with  the  British  Association  at  Haddon 
— where  I  am  down  to  read  a  paper  to  the  big-wigs  on  Haddon  at 
Haddon.  Friday  I  hope  to  be  at  home,  and  shall  be  unless  I  am 
again  *  nailed^  by  the  Executive,  which  I  hope  I  sha'n*t  be.  You  had 
better  come  (what  say  you  ? )  to  Haddon  Hall  on  Thursday  (day  after 
to-morrow)  and  join  the  British  Association  party.  The  party  is  due 
at  Bakewell  at  12  30,  Haddon  Hall  at  i  30,  dinner  at  Haddon  Hall 
at  I  45,  tea  ditto  at  5.  It  will  be  a  jolly  day  for  the  Associationists. 
Will  you  be  there  ?  Drop  me  a  line  by  return  certain,  and  FU  look 
out  for  you,"  etc.  Mr.  Collett  went.  I  did  not,  as  I  had  only  a  few 
days  previously  come  down  from  my  autumn  holidays  up  at  Winster 
Hall.  Mr.  Collett  writes  :  "  I  need  hardly  say  I  went  to  Haddon  on 
the  occasion  of  the  British  Association  visiting  the  Hall.  The  group 
of  visitors  was  taken  on  the  Terrace  steps — Sir  Antonio  Brady 
occupying  a  prominent  position  seated  on  the  fifth  step  from  the 
bottom,  and  Mr.  Jewitt,  his  family  and  myself,  are  also  in  the  picture. 
I  sat  next  to  Sir  A.  Brady  at  the  lunch,  and  we  had  much  interesting 
chat.  Are  you  printing  that  paper  read  at  Haddon  in  your  volume  ?  " 
Yes ;  this  is  it ;  only,  however,  in  consequence  of  this  reminding 
question  : 

"HADDON   HALL. 

''^(A  Paper  read  before  the  British  Association  at  Haddon  Hall,  on 
Thursday^  August  28th,  iSjg), 

"by   LLEWELLYNN   JEWI'JT,    F.S.A.,    ETC. 

"  The  early  history  of  Haddon  Hall,  like  that  of  many  of  our  most 
famous  baronial  and  other  mansions,  is  somewhat  shrouded  in 
obscurity,  and  even  the  name  of  its  first  founder  is  not  clearly  ascer- 
tainable. At  a  very  early  period  it  was  held  by  the  Peverels,  and 
afterwards  by  tenure  of  Knight^s  service,  by  William  Avenell,  who  made 
it  his  residence,  and  held  with  it  much  land  in  the  neighbourhood. 
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Some  of  this  land,  the  Grange  of  One-Ash  and  its  appurtenances, 
William  de  Avenell,  Lord  of  Haddon,  gave  in  1147  to  the  then  newly- 
founded  monastery,  Roche  Abbey,  and  the  grant  was,  later  on, 
confirmed  by  the  Vemons,  Lords  of  Haddon.  He  also  gave  other 
lands  in  the  same  district  to  the  Abbey  at  Leicester — ^these  were 
Conkesbury  and  Meadow  Pleck,  and  land  in  Over  Haddon;  and 
Meadow  Pleck  became  an  important  Grange  of  that  religious  house ; 
the  chapel  remained  until  about  1826,  when  it  was  taken  down. 

"  On  the  death  of  William  de  Avenell,  his  manors  passed,  by  the 
marriages  of  his  co-heiresses,  into  the  hands  of  the  Vemons  and 
Bassetts — Avice  having,  about  1195,  married  Richard  de  Vernon, 
carried  to  him  the  manor  of  Nether  Haddon,  with  the  house  now 
known  as  Haddon  Hall ;  and  Elizabeth,  becoming  the  wife  of  Simon 
Bassett,  conveyed  to  him  the  other  moiety  of  the  estate.  The  Bassetts 
held  their  moiety  till  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  HL,  when 
it  was  by  purchase  acquired  by  the  Vemons.  That  the  house  at  that 
time  was  one  of  some  little  importance  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but 
its  new  owner,  Richard  de  Vernon,  determined  upon  having  it 
strengthened  and  enlarged,  and  to  this  end  John,  Earl  of  Morteigne 
(afterwards  King  John),  granted  him  a  licence  to  fortify.  By  this 
instmment,  which  is  preserved  among  the  muniments  at  Belvoir  Castle, 
and  is  addressed  to  the  justices,  sheriffs,  bailiffs,  ministers,  and  all  his 
lieges,  permission  is  given  to  surround  the- house  of  *Heddon'  with 
a  wall  twelve  feet  in  height  without  kernel  or  battlements,  and  all 
persons  are  prohibited  from  disturbing  him  in  so  doing.  The  docu- 
ment itself  mns  as  follows :  *  Johannes  com.  Moret.  Justic.  vicecom. 
baillivis,  ministris,  et  omnibus  fidelibus  suis  salutem.  Sciatis  me 
concessisse  et  licenciam  dedisse  Ric.  de  Vern  firmandi  domum  suum 
de  Heddon,  muro  exaltato  xij  pedibus  sine  kemello,  et  idem  prohibeo 
nequis  vestmm  eum  inde  disturbet.  Test  Rob.  de  Mara  Apud 
Clipeston.'  It  is  endorsed,  *  Breve  patens  com.  Johannis.'  By  the 
same  John  a  charter  granting  an  annuity  of  £,(i  to  the  same  Richard 
de  Vernon  out  of  lands  at  Tideswell,  was  dated  at  Dorchester,  nth 
July,  1 1 93. 

"  The  family  of  Vernon,  as  I  have  elsewhere  traced,  is  of  very  high 
antiquity,  and  derives  its  name,  as  do  many  others  in  the  baronage  of 
England,  from  its  primitive  domicile  in  Normandy — the  CMtellmie  of 
Vernon  forming  one  of  the  territorial  sub-divisions  of  that  country, 
and  the  castle  with  its  hereditary  lords,  being  recorded  in  the  Anglo- 
Norman  chronicles.  According  to  the  present  territorial  division  of 
France,  Vernon  is  a  commune  in  the  department  de  1'  Eure  and  arron- 
dissement  d*Evreux;  and,  as  being  the  chef-lieu^  gives  name  to  the 
canton  in  which  it  is  situate.  From  this  place,  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  and  luxuriant  of  the  vine  districts,  the  family  of  Vemon 
takes  its  origin ;  and  from  them  also  is  derived  the  fine  old  family  of 
De  Redvers — the  two  families,  indeed,  being  originally  identical — a 
name  assumed  by  a  Vemon  in  the  eleventh  century  from  the  place 
of  his  residence,  Revi^re,  in  Normandy,  and  whose  family  were 
*  Comtes  de  R^viferes,  and  Vemon,  and  Barons  de  Nehou,*  and  both 
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tracing  from  the  dlvry  stock.  Mauriscus  d'lvry  (father  of  Robert 
d'lvry),  who  was  father  of  Alselin  Goel — the  names  of  whose  sons, 
Roger  Pincema,  sumamed  the  'stammerer,'  Lord  of  the  castle  of 
Grosseuvre;  William  Lupellus  (Lovel),  who  acquired  the  castle  of 
Ivry  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother ;  and  Robert  Goel,  are  so  well 
known  in  history — had  a  son,  Baldwin,  who  took  the  surname  of 
De  Revers  from  the  place  of  his  residence ;  and  two  generations  later, 
William,  the  son  of  Richard,  assumed  the  name  of  Vernon,  from  the 
Chdielleiiie  of  that  name  which  he  held.  His  son,  Hugh  de  Revers, 
or  Vernon,  usually  called  Hugh  de  Monachus,  had  a  son,  William  de 
Vernon,  Lord  of  Vernon,  who  founded  the  Abbey  of  Montebourg. 
By  his  wife,  Emma,  he  had  issue,  two  sons,  Walter  and  Richard ;  the 
latter  of  whom,  Richard  de  Red  vers,  or  Vernon,  came  over  at  the 
Conquest,  and  was  created  Baron  of  Shipbroke  in  Cheshire.  He 
married  Adeliza,  daughter  of  William  Peverel,  of  Nottingham,  and 
received  with  her  in  frank-marriage  the  manor  of  WoUeigh,  county 
Bucks.  One  of  their  sons,  Baldwin  de  Redvers,  was  created  Earl  of 
Devon,  and  from  him  descended  the  line  of  Earls  of  that  name ; 
while  William  de  Redvers,  who  inherited  the  Norman  baronies  of 
Vernon,  Rdviferes,  and  Nehou,  reassumed  the  surname  of  Vernon  from 
those  possessions.  He  had  an  only  son  and  heir,  Hugh  de  Vernon, 
Baron  of  Shipbroke,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Raynold  Badgioll, 
Lord  of  Erdeswicke  and  Holgrave.  By  this  lady  he  had  a  numerous 
issue  ;  the  eldest,  Warin,  continuing  the  barony  of  Shipbroke ;  Matthew, 
inheriting  the  Lordships  of  Erdeswicke  and  Holgrave,  and  ancestor 
of  the  Vernons  in  those  places ;  and  Richard,  of  whom  I  have  just 
now  spoken. 

"This  Richard  Vernon,  as  I  have  already  stated,  married  Avice, 
one  of  the  daughters  and  co-heiresses  of  William  de  Avenell,  Lord  of 
Haddon,  and  thus  brought  that  important  manor  to  her  husband,  who 
there  settled.  He  had  issue,  it  seems,  by  this  marriage,  an  only 
daughter  and  heiress,  who  married  Gilbert  le  Francis ;  and  their  son 
Richard  le  Francis,  on  acquiring  the  estates,  took  the  name  of  Vernon 
and  settled  at  Haddon,  marrying  Mary,  daughter  of  Robert,  Baron  of 
Stockport.  His  descendant,  Sir  Richard  Vernon,  Lord  of  Haddon 
and  of  Appleby,  married  Maude,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  William 
de  Camville,  by  whom  he  had  an  only  son  and  heir,  William  Vernon, 
who  was  only  ten  years  of  age  at  his  father's  death  in  1422,  when  he 
was  found  heir  to  his  grandfather.  In  1430  he  obtained  a  grant  of 
free  warren  from  the  king.  He  married  Joan,  daughter  of  Rhees  ap 
Griffith,  and  heiress  of  Richard  Stackpole,  and  had  issue  by  her,  Sir 
Richard  Vernon,  Knt,  of  Pembrugge  (sometimes  called  Sir  Richard 
de  Pembrugge),  Lord  of  Haddon  and  Tonge,  which  latter  lordship  he 
acquired  by  his  marriage  with  the  sister  and  heiress  of  Sir  Fulke  de 
Pembrugge,  or  Pembridge,  Lord  of  Tonge,  in  Shropshire.  Their  son, 
Richard  Vernon,  was  father  of  Richard  Vernon,  Treasurer  of  Calais, 
Captain  of  Rouen,  and  Speaker  in  the  Parliament  at  Leicester,  in 
1426.  By  his  wife,  Benedict,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Ludlow,  of  Hodnet, 
he  had  issue,  with  othets,  Sir  William  Vernon,  Knt.,  who,  marrying 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Pype,  of  Spemore,  acquired  that 
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manor  and  lordship.  He  was  buried  at  Tonge,  where  a  monument, 
as  well  as  one  erected  at  Montebourg,  was  placed  to  his  memory. 
His  son,  or  grandson.  Sir  Henry  Vernon,  was  made  governor  to  Prince 
Arthur,  by  King  Henry  VH.,  with  which  monarch  he  was  a  great 
favourite.  He  married  Anne,  daughter  of  John,  second  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  by  Elizabeth  Butler,  daughter  of  James,  Earl  of  Ormond. 
By  this  marriage  he  had  issue.  Sir  Henry  Vernon,  who  was  made 
High  Steward  of  the  King's  Forest  in  the  Peak,  by  Henry  VIH.,  and 
held  many  other  posts.  He  had  issue  two  sons,  Sir  George  Vernon 
and  Sir  John  Vernon.  Sir  Henry  died  in  15 15,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  eldest  of  his  sons,  Sir  George,  *  The  King  of  the  Peak,'  who 
succeeded  to  the  Haddon  and  other  estates.  Sir  John  Vernon,  Knt., 
married  Helen,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  John  Montgomery,  of 
Sudbury,  in  Derbyshire,  with  whom  he  received  the  Sudbury  and 
other  estates,  and  thus  founded  the  family  of  Lords  Vernon. 

"  Sir  George  Vernon,  who  lived  at  Haddon  in  such  princely  magni- 
ficence as  to  earn  for  himself  the  tide  of  *  King  of  the  Peak,'  and  of 
whom  many  traditional  stories  still  float  about  the  country,  was  a  man 
much  given  to  hospitality ;  he  exercised  a  free  open-hearted  liberality 
to  all  comers,  and  was,  in  his  ready  use  of  lynch  law,  a  real  terror  *  to 
evil-doers.'  Sir  George,  who  succeeded  to  the  estates  in  15 15,  and 
who,  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1561,  was  possessed  of  no  less  than 
thirty  manors  in  Derbyshire  alone,  married  twice — first,  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Sir  Gilbert  Taylebois,  Knight,  by  whom  he  had  issue  two 
daughters,  and  second,  Maude,  daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  Langford,  by 
whom  he  had  no  issue.  His  two  daughters,  co-heiresses,  were 
Margaret  Vernon,  who  married  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  Knight,  of 
Winwick,  second  son  of  the  second  Earl  of  Derby,  to  whom  she 
conveyed  a  moiety  of  the  vast  estates ;  and  Dorothy  Vernon,  whose 
name,  and  the  story  of  whose  elopement  are  known  *all  the  world 
o'er,'  who  married  John  Manners,  afterwards  knighted,  second  son  of 
Thomas  Manners,  first  Earl  of  Rutland,  to  whom  she  carried  the 
other  moiety,  including  Haddon  Hall ;  and  she  thus  became  by  this 
marriage  the  direct  ancestress  of  the  present  Duke  of  Rutland. 

"  This  Sir  John  Manners,  who,  being  great  grandson  of  Anne,  sister 
of  King  Edward  IV.,  had  *  royal  blood  coursing  in  his  veins,'  had 
issue  three  sons  by  his  marriage  with  Dorothy  Vernon,  daughter  of 
the  so-called  *King  of  the  Peak,'  and  died  in  161 1.  Dorothy  Vernon 
herself  is  said  traditionally  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  beautiful  women,  and  possessed  of  so  sweet  a  temper  that  she  was 
idolised  by  all  who  knew  her.  If  it  were  so,  however,  the  monument 
at  Bakewell  does  not  fairly  represent  her,  for  it  exhibits  her  with  an 
expression  of  countenance  far  from  either  amiable  or  attractive.  The 
story  of  her  life,  according  to  popular  belief,  is,  that  while  her  elder 
sister,  fortunate  in  an  open  attachment  to  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  the  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  becoming  his  affianced  bride,  was  petted 
and  *  made  much  of,'  she,  the  younger,  was  kept  in  the  background, 
having  formed  a  secret  attachment  to  John  Manners,  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Rutland — an  attachment  which  was  opposed  by  her  father,  sister, 
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and  step-mother;  she  was,  therefore,  closely  watched,  and  kept  almost 
a  prisoner.  Her  lover  is  said  to  have  disguised  himself  as  a  wood- 
man, or  forester,  and  to  have  remained  in  hiding  in  the  woods  around 
Haddon  for  several  weeks,  in  order  to  obtain  stolen  glances  of,  and 
occasionally  brief  meetings  with,  Dorothy.  At  length,  on  a  festive 
night  at  Haddon — tradition  states  it  to  have  been  on  on^  of  the 
*  merry  meetings,'  consequent  on  the  marriage  of  her  sister  Margaret 
— Dorothy  is  said  to  have  stolen  away  unobserved  in  the  midst  of  the 
merriment,  and  to  have  quietly  passed  out  of  the  door  of  the  ante- 
room on  to  the  terrace,  which  she  crossed,  and  having  ascended  the 
steps  on  the  other  side,  or,  as  is  also  asserted,  ran  down  the  steps 
from  the  terrace,  across  the  lawn,  and  so  down  to  the  foot-bridge,  her 
lover's  arms  received  her;  horses  were  in  waiting,  and  they  rode  off  in 
the  moonlight  all  through  the  night,  and  were  married  in  Leicester- 
shire the  next  morning.  The  door  through  which  the  heiress  eloped 
is  always  pointed  out  to  visitors  as  *  Dorothy  Vernon's  Door,'  and 
through  it,  doubtless,  each  one  of  my  hearers  will  pass  this  day.  At 
the  back  of  the  Winter  Garden,  too,  her  name  is  found  in  the  old- 
wood  avenue,  still  known  as  *  Dorothy  Vernon's  Walk.' 

"This  lady,  around  whom  such  a  halo  of  romantic  interest  has 
been  cast,  died  in  1584,  and  was  buried  in  Bakewell  Church,  where 
her  monument,  and  that  of  her  husband,  who  survived  her  till  161 1, 
remain  in  the  Vernon  Chapel,  along  with  those  of  other  members  of 
the  same  family.  The  monument,  which  is  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest,  is  large  and  of  imposing  appearance.  At  the  top,  in  the 
centre,  is  a  shield,  bearing  the  arms  of  Manners,  with  its  sixteen 
quarterings,  and  on  either  side  is  an  obelisk,  the  base  of  one  of 
which  bears  the  arms  of  Manners  and  the  other  those  of  Vernon. 
Beneath  these  are  a  bold  cornice  and  ornamental  frieze,  on  which 
again  occur  three  shields  with  the  arms,  respectively — in  the  centre 
Manners  impaling  Vernon,  and  on  one  side  Avenell,  and  on  the 
other  Roos.  This  cornice  and  frieze,  surmount  a  semi-circular  arch, 
beneath  which  are  the  kneeling  figures,  facing  each  other,  of  Sir 
John  Manners,  in  plate  armour,  and  his  wife,  Dorothy  Vernon,  in 
close-fitting  dress,  with  cap,  and  frill  or  ruff  around  the  neck. 
Between  them  there  is  a  pedestal,  bearing  the  inscription,  *  Here 
lyeth  S'  John  Manners,  of  Haddon,  Knight,  second  sonne  of  Thoas, 
Erie  of  Rutland,  who  died  the  4  of  June,  161 1,  and  Dorothie  his 
wife,  one  of  the  daughters  and  heires  to  S'  George  Vernon,  of 
Haddon,  Knight,  who  deceased  the  24  day  of  June,  in  the  26  yere  of 
the  raigne  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  1584.'  Above  the  pedestal  is  a  large 
shield,  with  quarterings  of  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  families  of 
Manners  and  Vernon  and  their  alliances;  the  shield  bearing  the 
sixteen  quarterings  of  Manners,  differenced  with  a  crescent,  impaled 
with  the  twelve  quarterings  of  Vernon.  On  the  spandrels  are  also 
shields  of  arms,  the  one  bearing  the  arms  of  Manners  quartering 
Roos,  and  two  others ;  and  the  other  Vernon  quartering  Avenell,  and 
two  others.  On  the  lower  part  of  the  monument  are  figures  of  the 
four  children  of  Dorothy  and  her  husband,  and  two  shields,  the  one 
of  Vernon  and  the  other  of  Manners. 
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"  Of  the  Hall  itself,  as  it  now  exists,  I  will  not  weary  you  by  saying 
much,  as  you  will  learn  more  by  a  glance  at  its  various  rooms  in 
passing  through,  and  by  the  plan  which  I  have  the  gratification  of 
offering  you,  than  you  could  by  merely  listening  to  any  descriptions  I 
can  give.  Of  the  Norman  period  many  remains  still  exist — notably 
in  the  Chapel,  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  was  originally  a  small 
church  for  the  then  inhabitants  of  Nether  Haddon,  with  right  of 
baptism — the  Norman  font  still  remaining  attached  to  the  pillar. 
Probably  both  the  Chapel  and  the  Hall,  at  that  time  and  later  distinct 
from  each  other,  were  of  Saxon  origin,  but  at  all  events  it  is  certain, 
from  existing  remains  of  the  original  walls,  that  they  were  both  there 
in  the  time  of  the  Peverels  and  the  Avenells.  From  that  time  the 
house  was  the  growth  of  successive  centuries,  and  bears  the  impress 
of  each  in  its  architectural  details.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present 
occasion  to  say  that  a  part  of  the  Chapel,  portions  of  the  walls  of  the 
south  front  and  north-east  tower,  and  of  the  room  behind  the  screen 
in  the  lower  courtyard,  are  among  the  oldest  portions  of  the  building ; 
that  to  the  next  period,  from  1300  to,  say,  1380,  belong  the  hall  porch, 
the  magnificent  kitchen  and  adjoining  offices,  the  great  or  banqueting 
hall,  the  lower  west  window  and  arcade  of  the  Chapel,  part  of  the 
north-east  tower,  and  part  of  the  cellarage  under  the  long  gallery; 
that  to  the  third  portion  from,  say,  1380  to  1470,  the  east  and  part  of 
the  west  end  of  the  Chapel  and  the  buildings  on  the  east  side  of  the 
upper  courtyard,  may  be  ascribed ;  that  the  additions  in  the  fourth 
period,  1470  to  1530,  are  the  interior  fittings,  etc.,  of  the  dining-room, 
the  western  range  of  buildings  in  the  lower  courtyard,  and  the  west 
end  of  the  north  range;  and  those  of  the  fifth  period,  from  1530  to 
1624,  include  alterations  in  the  upper  courtyard,  the  long  gallery,  the 
terrace  and  gardens,  the  woodwork  of  the  Chapel,  the  barn  and  the 
bowling-green. 

It  would  have  been  interesting,  did  time  permit,  to  have  told 
you  of  some  of  the  many  charming  stories  and  traditions  of  the  past, 
that  still  linger  around  Haddon ;  of  the  many  curious  relics  that 
have  from  time  to  time  been  found  in  its  neighbourhood,  and 
which  range  in  date  and  character  from  the  prehistoric  pottery  and 
flint  instruments  of  the  Celtic  period,  down  through  Romano-British 
times,  to  which  belongs  the  fine  and  very  remarkable  altar  you  will 
have  noticed  in  the  entrance  porch ;  and  the  times  of  the  Saxons  and 
Normans ;  and  so  through  the  days  of  mediaeval  chivalry  to  later  ages, 
and  to  have  described  to  you  the  various  features  of  the  building 
itself,  and  of  the  tapestry  and  other  remains  contained  within  its 
walls;  but  this,  alas  !  tempting  though  the  subject  is,  I  am  obliged  to 
forego,  and  to  content  myself  with  expressing  an  earnest  hope  that  the 
little  I  have  said  and  the  much  you  have  seen  will  ensure  your  carrying 
away  with  you,  when  you  return  to  your  various  homes,  a  pleasant 
and  lasting  remembrance  of  grand  old  Haddon,  and  of  its  surround- 
ings and  associations. 

''  Oh  !  pleasant  to  see  is  this  English  hall 
Of  the  olden  time,  on  a  summer's  day; 
Turret  and  tower,  and  buttress  and  W9X\ 
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Shining  and  shadowed  in  green  and  grey. 

Strange  to  think  of  those  times  of  old, 

And  of  those  who  lived  there — only  a  tale, 

Doubtingly,  diraly,  guessed  and  told. 

Of  Chatelaines  fair  and  of  knights  in  mail ; 

Though  the  place  remains  where  they  lived  and  died, 

Seen,  as  they  saw  it,  by  you  and  me. 

The  scenes  of  their  lives,  of  their  griefs  and  their  pride. 

Telling  their  tale  unmistakably. 

The  light  still  shines  through  the  latticed  pane, 

As  it  shone  to  them  ;  and  the  shadowed  door 

Is  the  shadow  they  saw,  and  the  stains  remain 

Of  the  wine  they  spill'd  on  the  dias  floor. 

The  river  that  runs  by  the  old  Hall's  walls 

Murmured  to  them  as  it  murmurs  now  ! 

The  golden  glow  of  the  sunset  falls 

As  it  fell  for  them,  on  glade,  river,  and  bough  : 

The  hall  where  they  feasted,  the  church  where  they  prayed. 

Their  cradles  and  chambers,  and  gravestones  stay ; 

While  lord  and  vassal,  youth  and  maid. 

Knight  and  lady,  have  passed  away.*' 


I  shall  anticipate  dates  and  give  the  remainder  of  the  extracts  from 
Llewellynn  Jewitfs  letters  to  Mr.  Collett,  in  this  chapter : 

"The  Hollies,  Duffield,  May  6th,  1881.  .  .  .  A  bushel— nay, 
a  cart-load  of  thanks  for  your  delightful  letter  this  a.m.  Spring  has 
surely  come  at  Retford,  or  you  could  never  have  written  so  jauntily 
and  joyously,  and  your  letter  comes  as  a  gleam  of  sunshine  in  midst 
of  a  cold,  windy,  dull,  cloudy  and  showery  day.  .  .  .  Glad  you 
are  coming  to  see  us.  Mrs.  Jewitt  bids  me  say  how  much  we  hope 
you  will  come  and  spend  a  day  or  two — we'll  make  you  enjoy  it ! ! 
We  are  (d.v.)  going  away  on  the  i6th  for  a  week  or  ten  days—after 
that  comcy^  etc. 

"The  Hollies,  Duffield,  December  12th,  1882.  ...  We  have 
a  grand  hoar  frost  here  this  morning — the  trees  look  lovely — quite  a 
thorough  Xmas  morning,  to  put  one  in  mind  of  days  to  come  very 
soon.  .  .  .  Really  the  years  do  come  round  quicker  than  they 
used  to  do  I !  As  I  am  now  sixty-seven,  I  may  say  that  sixty  years 
ago  (which  I  can  well  remember),  the  years  seemed  ten  times  the 
length  they  do  now !  Ever  truly  yours,  with  kindest  and  best 
wishes,"  etc. 

Mr.  Collett,  whose  chapter  this  is,  has  made  a  very  suggestive  com- 
ment upon  a  remark  in  a  letter  to  me  from  Mrs.  Anderson,  one  of  the 
sisters  of  the  Hero  Gordon,  as  to  the  character  of  Llewellynn  Jewitt. 
Miss  Gordon  also  has  expressed  her  admiration  of  his  beautiful  life 
as  shown  in  my  "  Sketch  "  of  it,  especially  as  to  the  wide  scope  of  his 
loving  Christianity,  and  "  his  letter  to  you^  in  your  trial,  where  he  points 
out  the  rule  and  guidance  of  God  in  all  events.'*  Mrs.  Anderson's 
remark  regarding  him  was,  "  How  many  bright  lights  have  been  given 
us  in  this  age  !  "  And  Mr.  Collett  observes  :  "I  am  sure  that  Miss 
Gordon  would  fully  appreciate  our  dear  friend's  character,  and  the 
remark  of  her  sister  is  undoubtedly  most  true ;  but  I  think  that  it 
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will  remain  for  future  ages  fully  to  appreciate  the  excellence  of 
character  which  has  manifested  itself  in  so  many  cases  in  our  own 
day  amongst  those  whom  we  have  known  and  loved.  Still  for  all 
that,  I  am  a  believer  in  the  past,  I  fail  to  see  any  aggregate  of  men 
of  this  century  who  will  compare  favourably  with  such  lights  as 
Andrewes,  and  Jewel,  and  Stillingfleet,  and  Butler,  and  Hooker,  and 
Sparrow,  and  Lowth,  and  Cosin,  and  Beveridge,  and  Sanderson,  and 
Waterland,  and  the  rest.  These  were  *  giants,'  all  of  them,  and  we 
can  only  dimly  imagine  what  they  would  have  been  had  they  possessed 
a  tithe  of  the  helps  we  possess,  and  the  literature  we  have  access  ta" 

Yes ;  our  inheritance  from  the  grand  past  is  too  vast  to  be  even 
feintly  grasped  in  idea  by  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  mankind  And 
as  to  our  inherited  literature,  that  alone  is  too  vast  a  legacy  to  be 
comprehended  by  any  mind,  even  of  the  most  powerful  grasp ;  although 
of  course  that  is  a  structure  which  it  took  a  whole  army  of  the  giants 
of  the  past  to  build  up  by  their  combined  strength.  And  when  we 
think  upon  the  matter  we  shall  see  that  it  is  to  the  labours  of  the 
giants  of  the  past  that  we  owe  all  our  present  possessions,  and  every 
step  of  our  ordinary  civilization.  Our  ancestors  brought  us  where  we 
are  in  the  paths  of  progress,  and  it  is  only  by  their  means  that  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  advance  still  further.  We  inherit  from  them  our 
arts  and  sciences — our  tools  and  rules — and  it  would  be  strange  if, 
with  all  the  advantages  they  have  bequeathed  to  us  we  were  not  able 
to  discover  something  more  by  the  lights  they  have  kindled  for  us. 
We  should  not  now  have  had  our  electric  telegraph,  our  telephone 
and  our  electric  light,  if  we  had  not  inherited  from  the  past  the 
discovery  of  electricity,  and  its  rudimentary  examination,  leading  us 
to  these  results.  He  was  a  clever  ancient  who  first  invented  the 
Wheel  and  Axle,  that  most  ingenious  aid  to  vehicular  locomotion. 
Let  the  reader  who  has  never  thought  of  this,  watch  the  ingenious 
contrivance  intently,  and  remember  that  its  invention  belongs  to  some 
ancient  who  flourished  earlier  than  the  days  of  that  Pharoah  and  his 
host  who  pursued  Moses  in  wheeled  chariots.  And  it  was  probably  ' 
earlier  than  the  date  of  the  invention  of  the  wheel  and  axle,  that  the 
ancient  Egyptians  began  to  hand  down  to  their  successors  tiie  bridle 
of  the  well-trained,  obedient  horse.  What  should  we  have  been  doing 
now  if  some  great  ancestor  had  not  discovered  for  us  the  means  of 
production  and  control  of  Fire,  and  artificial  light,  as  we  call  it ;  and 
the  metals  and  the  modes  of  utilizing  them ;  and  the  arts  of  spinning 
and  weaving  fabrics  for  our  clothing,  and  for  all  other  purposes  ?  In 
glancing  at  Llewellynn  Jewitt's  collection  of  mummy  cats  and  kittens 
from  ancient  Thebes,  one  wonders  at  the  perfection  of  the  woven 
fabric  in  which  the  sacred  animals  are  wrapped,  as  well  as  at  the 
artistic  wrapping  of  some  of  them.  From  the  long  past  we  inherit 
language  and  letters  ;  pen  and  ink  and  paper ;  poetry,  painting,  sculp- 
ture, music,  and  what  not  ?  Also  ready-made  homes  and  temples  of 
worship,  and  other  great  architectural  master  efforts.  The  giants  of 
the  past  prepared  for  us  the  mechanical  sciences  which  alone  render 
possible  our  machinery  and  railways.  From  the  industry  of  the  past 
we  inherit  the  other  old  roads  and  water-ways  over  so  great  a  portion 
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of  the  globe;  besides  all  those  ready-made  roads  of  thought  on 
wondrously-many  themes.  From  it  we  inherit  the  cultivation  of  the 
earth  and  its  consequent  varied  and  improved  fruits.  In  all  our  arts 
and  productive  labours  we  merely  take  up  the  tools  whose  use  they 
of  the  past  have  taught  us,  and  continue  their  work  when  the  grasp 
of  their  hand  relaxes  for  ever.  The  idea  of  our  inheritance  from  the 
grand  past  is  something  awful ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  ordinary 
minds  don't  trouble  their  poor  heads  about  it,  but  take  all  as  a  matter 
of  course,  like  the  lamb  coming  forth  in  pleasant  May  to  conscious- 
ness and  light,  and  to  the  sweet  and  beautiful,  and  to  a  sense  of 
happiness  which  makes  it  skip  and  dance  for  joy.  It  takes  all  as  it 
finds  it — as  a  matter  of  course — and  looks  around  upon  the  bright 
scene,  and  browses  upon  the  sweet  herbage,  without  a  thought, 
perhaps,  or  the  possibility  of  a  thought,  as  to  how  the  beautiful  and  the 
sweet  came  to  be  provided  for  it.  As  with  the  lamb  and  its  Creator, 
so  it  is  with  man  and  his  grand  inheritance  from  the  past  And  I 
have  said  nothing  of  the  giants  who  evolved  mathematics  from  their 
giant  intellects,  measured  the  sun  and  the  moon,  the  earth  and  the 
other  planets — mapped  the  heavens — and  gave  us  glimpes  of  the 
infinitely  great,  as  well  as  the  microscopic  means  of  examining  the 
infinitely  small.  And  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  forms  of  consoling 
Religion  bequeathed  to  us  through  the  giants  of  the  past ;  those  Faiths 
of  the  World,  varied  indeed,  and  opposed  in  themselves,  therefore 
mingled  with  error ;  but  innocent  error,  which  shall  yet  bring  peace 
at  the  last  if  its  holder  but  "  keep  innocency  and  take  heed  to  the 
thing  that  is  right,"  according  to  his  honest  inherited  creed.  As  to 
Christianity  in  its  relationship  to  the  past,  it  is  he  who  examines  most 
curiously  into  that  past — the  antiquary — to  whom  its  grandeur  and  its 
might  are  most  apparent.  Before  him  are  spread  out  the  deeply- 
rooted,  long-lasting,  religions  of  the  past;  the  beliefs,  ceremonies, 
and  customs  which  had  prevailed  for  thousands  of  years;  yet  all 
conquered  and  buried  beneath  Christianity.  To  those  who  peer  into 
the  past  are  most  clearly  apparent  the  divinity  and  miraculous  opera- 
tion of  the  Conquering  Faith.  Of  this  I  shall  have  more  to  say  in  a 
later  chapter. 

But  although  we  have  inherited  so  wonderfully  and  awfully  much 
from  the  successive  giants  of  the  past,  it  is  also  true  that  there  were, 
and  are,  many  giants  of  the  present  century — children  worthy  of  their 
paternal  Anak — who  have  made  splendid  use  of  the  lights  kindled 
for  them  by  their  forefathers.  And  when  this  nineteenth  century  shall 
be  completed  and  numbered  with  the  past,  it  will  certainly  be  said  of 
its  latter  half,  by  our  successors  of  the  twentieth  :  "  How  many  bright 
lights  have  been  given  us  in  this  age ! "  For,  "  it  will  remain  for 
future  ages  fully  to  appreciate  the  excellence  of  character  which  has 
manifested  itself  in  so  many  cases  in  our  own  day  amongst  those 
whom  we  have  known  and  loved." 

And  while  thus  considering  the  mighty  gifts  which  we  have  received 
from  the  past,  it  is  gratifying  to  an  Aiaglo-Saxon  to  be  able  to  note 
that  beyond  all  doubt  and  dispute  mankind  generally  have  received 
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greater  and  more  numerous  legacies  from  his  Anglo-Saxon  forefethers 
during  the  late  past  than  from  any  other  race.  The  Anglo-Saxon  has 
been,  and  continues  to  be,  .the  foremost  producer  and  bequeather,  all 
over  the  globe,  of  that  wealth  which  results  from  labour,  whether 
physical,  or  merely  intellectual.  And  a  general  glance  at  the  present 
youth  and  childhood  of  England  gladdens  the  heart  of  the  patriot 
Whenever  Llewellynn  Jewitt  and  I  were  together  in  crowded  places, 
we  always  and  equally  expressed  our  admiration  at  the  improved 
beauty  and  stamina  of  our  young  men  and  women,  and  the  continued 
progress  noticeable  in  their  boys  and  girls,  and  rejoiced  in  the  assur- 
ance that  the  race  will  continue  its  noble  lead  in  the  tremendous 
coming  struggle  and  emulation  of  peoples,  and  carry  on  the  work  of 
its  forefathers,  by  the  ordinance  and  aid  of  that  Providence  which 
has  so  evidently  and  so  wonderfully  guided  and  protected  it  hitherto  ; 
and  that  the  British  will  still  be  the  chief  rulers  and  benefactors  of 
the  world,  as  well  by  their  arms  as  by  their  arts  of  peace. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIV. 


THE  LAST  CHRISTMAS  AT  WINSTER  HALL. — DEATH  OF  HEPWORTH 
DIXON. — DEATH  OF  JACOB  THOMPSON. — HIS  FEATHERED  PEN- 
SIONERS.— A  LETTER  ABOUT  NOTHING. — THE  HOLLIES,  DUFFIELD. 
— DEATH  OF  KENEALY. — MORE  LOVE-LETTERS. — THE  OLD  YEW 
TREE  AT  DUFFIELD. — LET  BYGONES  BE  BYGONES. — CHRISTMAS  AT 
DUFFIELD  IN  1880. — THE  FLITCH  OF  DUNMOW. — ^THE  SWALLOWS 
— A   SEVERE  WINTER. — "  MRS.    HALL   IS   DYING  !  " 


IJERE  is  another  of  Llewellynn  Jewitt's  pressing  and  loving 
invitations.  I  pause  with  regret  that  I  have  not  before 
me  such  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  some  other  friend, 
that  self  might  retire  in  favour  of  that  other  friend.  But 
I  don't  think  that  it  would  be  justifiable  to  suppress  such 
a  beautiful  and  characteristic  expression  of  warm  friendship  and  loving 
hospitality,  merely  because  it  was  extended  to  his  grateful  biographer. 
It  refers  to  our  last  visit  to  Winster  Hall,  and  is  dated  :  "  November 
28th,  1879.  .  .  .  You  said  the  other  day  when  I  asked  you  to 
do  something,  that  you  wished  I  would  ask  you  to  do  something  you 
coidd  do.  So  I  am  taking  you  at  your  word,  and  am  now  writing  to 
ask  you  to  do  something  you  can  do ;  and  that  nothing  will  excuse 
you  for  not  doing  !  You  can  do  it ;  so,  of  course,  I  know  you  will. 
This  Christmas,  now  so  near  upon  us,  will,  as  you  know,  and  as  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  be  our  last  at  Winster,  and  we — the  whole  multitude  of 
us,  both  individually  and  collectively — want  very  especially  for  you 

and  Miss  G and  Miss  A to  come  and  spend  it  with  us.    We 

want  you  all  three  to  come  on  Xmas  Eve  and  spend  a  few  days  with 
us.  As  it  is  the  last  we  shall  spend  at  Winster  Hall,  we  must  have 
you  all  with  us.  And  I  write  thus  early — a  month  beforehand — that 
you  may  know  how  much  we  wish  for  you,  and  so  that  you  may  not 
have  any  chance  of  engaging  yourselves  in  any  other  way.  We  shall 
fully  expect  you.  So  fail  not !  We  will  have  as  jolly  a  time  of  it  as 
we  can,  and  will  ensure  you  a  hearty  welcome,  and  a  pleasant  time  of 
it.  Just  drop  a  line  and  say  'Yes,'  and  set  our  hearts  at  rest."  Then 
again  on  December  1st :  "  Many  thanks  for  your  welcome  letter  this 
morning,  and  for  the  joyful  news  that  you  will,  all  three  of  you,  give 
us  your  company  for  Christmas.  It  will  be  indeed  a  rare  enjoyment 
to  us  all  to  have  you  and  your  dear  girls  here,  and  we  shall  look 
forward  with  very  intense  delight  to  your  coming.  Mind,  we  shall 
want  you  all  three  to  come  to  us  on  the  morning  of  Xmas  Eve.    So, 
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at  your  peril,  let  anything  prevent  you  if  you  dare ! "  There  were 
more  letters  of  joyous  hospitable  anticipation  before  the  arrival  of  that 
happy  Christmas  Eve,  the  final  one  being  the  appointment  to  meet  us 
"  under  the  clock  "  at  Derby  Station,  and  "  We  will  be  there  and  all 
come  home  jollily  together." 

When  Llewellynn  Jewitt's  guests  came  down  to  breakfast  on  the 
morning  of  Christmas  Day,  he  was  always  there  to  receive  them,  and 
each,  according  to  old  custom,  found  on  his  and  her  breakfast  plate 
some  §ift  and  a  beautiful  card.  And  all  were  so  happy  in  giving  and 
receiving  cgngratulations  ;  and  all  was  so  hearty  and  joyous,  for  it  was 
the  happy  mom  of  a  double  festival  of  great  joy.  It  was  not  only 
the  morning  of  Christmas  Day,  but  it  was  the  morning  of  the  happy 
Wedding  Day  of  the  host  and  hostess.  And  while  yet  the  presents 
were  being  admired,  and  the  "  Thank  you  so  much  ! "  repeated,  the 
fine  band  would  strike  up  outside,  and  the  window  would  be  thrown 
open  to  admit  the  notes  of — 

"Christians,  awake,  salute  the  happy  mom, 
Whereon  the  Saviour  of  mankind  was  bom ; 
Rise  to  adore  the  mystery  of  love, 
Which  hosts  of  angels  chanted  from  above." 

The  happiness  and  jollity  of  that  Christmas,  the  last  we  spent  at 
Winster  Hall,  were,  as  usual,  blended  with  thoughts  and  conversation 
solemnly  dedicated  to  the  dear  and  lovingly  and  sorrowfully  remem- 
bered sons  who  were  absent,  the  one  in  his  grave  under  the  ocean  of 
the  Southern  Cross,  and  the  other  in  the  Churchyard  dose  by.  I 
remember  afterwards  learning  that  at  the  very  time  we  were  speaking 
of  these  mournful  losses,  the  great  Tay  Bridge  disaster  took  place, 
bringing  like  loss  and  mourning  to  hundreds  of  homes.  It  happened 
while  we  were  walking  to  and  fro  in  front  of  the  Hall,  with  a  bright 
moon  shining  and  silvering  the  clouds,  which  floated  rapidly  overhead 
before  the  fierce  high  wind.  On  the  day  of  leaving  Winster  for  home, 
while  waiting  at  Derby  Station,  I  enclosed  to  Llewellynn  Jewitt  two 
newspaper  cuttings,  one  announcing  "the  disaster,**  and  another  the 
death  of  Hepworth  Dixon,  and  he  wrote :  "  I  was  shocked  to  find 
from  the  cuttings  you  so  thoughtfully  enclosed,  that  Hepworth  Dixon 
also  is  dead.  I  knew  him  well,  and  the  very  last  time  I  was  in 
London  we  dined  together.  Poor  fellow — ^he  has  lived  *fast'  and 
died  early  and  suddenly.  I  had  not  heard  of  the  terrible  accident  to 
the  train  at  Tay  Bridge  till  your  cutting  came.  What  a  fearful  thing 
for  hundreds  of  families  it  is,  and  what  misery  it  will  cause." 

I  had  forgotten  another  sadly  interesting  circumstance  of  this 
Christmas  visit  of  1879,  "^^il  '^  pondering  on  the  ^^ also  is  dead"  in 
the  above  letter  it  has  just  come  to  remembrance.  There  was  another 
death  freshly  and  largely  filling  our  minds  at  that  time.  I  well 
remember  now  that  on  the  morning  of  this  Christmas  Day,  our  host 
received  a  letter  from  his  valued  friend,  Jacob  Thompson,  the  painter, 
from  Cumberland,  which  he  read  aloud  at  the  breakfast*  table,  and 
which  has  since  become  historical : 

"The  Hermitage,  Hackthorpe,  Penrith,  24th  December,  1879. 

"My  dear  Mr.  Jewitt, — Many  thanks  for  your  kind  letter  and 
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enclosure,  which  shall  be  attended  to.  Thanks  from  all  of  us  for 
the  beautiful  Christmas  souvenir.  It  was  my  intention  to  send  you 
something  to-day,  which,  unfortunately,  has  not  yet  arrived.  .  .  . 
We  join  in  kindest  wishes  to  all  the  good  folks  at  Winster  Hall ;  and 
as  the  clock  strikes  5  p.m.  to-morrow,  Christmas  Day,  bang  shall  go 
the  champagne  cork,  and  out  shall  be  poured  the  sparkling  wine  that 
we  may  pledge  in  bumpers  the  health  and  prosperity  of  you  and  your 
family. — Ever  thine  faithfully,  Jacob  Thompson. 

"  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  F.S. A.,  Winster  Hall,  Winster,  via  Derby." 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th  or  29th,  another  letter  from  The 
Hermitage  was  read  at  the  breakfast  table  by  our  host.  It  was  from 
Jacob  Thompson,  junior — ^although,  alas,  no  longer  junior.  It  was 
written  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  night  of  the  27th,  thus:  "Dear  Mr. 
Jewitt, — One  hour  ago  my  father  passed  from  life.  His  illness  was 
very  brief,  and  he  did  not  suffer  long.     A  few  minutes  before  he  died 

was  with  him,  and  he  seemed  to  be  contemplating  great  art 

works.     His  hand  moved  to  and  fro,  as  he  tried  to  describe  angels 

floating  about.     M thought  he  spoke  of  the  altar-pieces,  but  who 

shall  say  that  they  were  not  real  angels  ?    I  can  write  no  more  now." 

Jacob  Thompson  was  seventy-three  years  old  when  he  died.  His 
friend  Llewellynn  Jewitt  raised  to  his  memory  a  noble  and  lasting 
monument  in  his  "  Life  and  Works,"  copiously  illustrated  with  engrav- 
ings on  steel  and  on  wood.  And  this  is  its  dedication,  dated 
February,  1882  :  "To  this  book  I  give  a  threefold  dedication.  First: 
To  the  memory  of  him  whose  *  Life '  I  have  here  attempted  to  write, 
and  whose  *  Works  *  are  surely  his  best,  and  noblest,  and  imperishable 
monument  Next :  To  the  much-loved  Wife  and  Son  by  whom  he 
is  survived,  and  to  all  who  were  dear  to  him  or  shared  his  friendship. 
And  third :  To  my  own,  and  his,  dear  and  venerable  friend,  Mr.  S.  C. 
Hall,  whose  whole  life  (now  extending  to  more  than  four-score  years) 
has  been  devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  art ;  to  whose  labours  every 
painter  belonging  to  the  British  School  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude ;  and 
to  whom  Jacob  Thompson,  like  myself,  ever  looked  with  that  *  respect 
akin  to  love '  that  is  due  to  a  master  mind.'' 

Jacob  Thompson  was  a  man  worthy  the  love  of  Llewellynn  Jewitt. 
On  the  morning  of  that  Christmas  Day  he  fed,  as  was  his  custom,  the 
sparrows  and  robins  which  clustered  about  him  in  front  of  The 
Hermitage,  and  his  biographer  says:  "My  informant  tells  me  he 
never,  till  then,  could  understand  how  it  was  that  such  numbers  of 
the  *  feathered  throng '  were  always  to  be  seen  there.  Loving  Nature, 
he  loved  *  Nature's  songsters,'  and  carrying  out  the  Christian  injunc- 
tion to  *  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,'  he  looked  upon  the  whole 
animal  world  as  his  neighbours,  and  his  heart  was  large  enough  to 
hold  affection  for  them  all." 

But  that  was  his  last  dole  to  his  feathered  pensioners.  Before  the 
hour  appointed  for  the  bang  of  the  champagne  cork,  and  the  sparkling 
bumpers,  although  we  innocently  noted  the  hour  at  Winster  Hall, 
there  was  sorrow  and  alarm  at  The  Hermitage,  over  the  master 
stricken  with  his  fatal  illness. 
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I  find  among  the  Hall  papers  the  following  letter  from  Llewellynn 
Jewitt  to  Samuel  Carter  Hall,  referring  to  the  "  Life  and  Works  "  then 
in  hand  :  "April  12th,  1881.  My  dear  Mr.  Hall, — The  east  winds 
have  left  us  now — they  bade  adieu  to  us  yesterday — and  a  warm  gentle 
rain  has  succeeded,  much  to  the  delight  of  vegetation  which  is  bursting 
out  this  morning  quite  joyously.  So,  as  the  east  winds  are  gone,  I 
suppose  you,  too,  will  soon  feel  it  safe  to  move  to  your  new  residence. 
God  grant  the  change  may  be  a  pleasant  and  blessed  one  to  you.  It 
is  very  kind  of  you  to  promise  to  send  me  the  four  Wordsworth 
sketches  by  Jacob  Thompson — I  shall  be  so  thankful  to  see  them 
here — and  I  long  to  have  them  before  me.  I  shall  be  so  much 
obliged  to  you.  It  would  indeed  have  been  delightful  to  have  had 
your  notes  on  the  days  spent  at  Jacob  Thompson's  *  Hermitage ' — it 
would  have  been  such  an  addition  to  the  attraction  of  the  *  Life  and 
Works.'  The  very  mention  of  such  a  thought  in  your  letter  makes 
me  almost  yearn  for  a  realization  of  it  I  am  having  Thompson's 
glorious  picture  of  *  UUswater '  engraved  at  the  present  moment — 
seven-and-a-half  inches  by  six — on  wood,  and  some  others  are  also 
being  done.  We  shall  begin  to  print  quite  directly.  We  all  join 
heartily  in  every  good  wish,  and  in  kindest  r^ards,  and  I  am,  my 
dear  Mr.  Hall,  as  ever,  yours  very  truly,  Llewellynn  Jewitt." 

While  1880  was  yet  a  New  Year,  I  received  a  letter,  from  which  I 
quote  the  following,  as  another  example  of  the  general  good  spirits  in 
which  Llewellynn  Jewitt  was  wont  to  write  to  his  friends,  and  as  fore- 
shadowing the  removal  to  Duffield : 

"  It  seems  *  an  age  *  since  we  heard  from  you,  and,  as  I  suppose  it's 
my  own  fault,  through  not  having  written  to  you^  I  now  at  once 
confess  my  sin,  *  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,'  and  am  ready  to  sin  again 
if  you  don't  respond  by  letting  me  have  a  letter.  But  really,  now  I 
have  begun  to  *  put  pen  to  paper '  and  *  squared  my  fist '  to  begin  I 
don't  know  what  I  have  to  write  about !  We  have  no  news  to  tell 
and  nothing  to  find  fault  with,  even  in  the  weather.  So  what  can  a 
fellow  write  about  ?    Some  folks  would  content  themselves  by  saying 

*  I've  nothing  to  write  about'     But  /  won't  say  that,  for  to  choose 

*  nothing '  as  the  subject  for  an  essay,  or  even  for  a  letter,  would  be  to 
choose  one  of  the  most  difficult  the  heart  of  man  could  conceive. 

*  Nothing '  historically,  archgeologically,  theoretically,  philosophically, 
physiologically,  and  funniologically  considered  and  descanted  upon 
would  be  a  grand  subject,  but  one  you  could  never  treat  'exhaustively,' 
for  surely  where  there  is  *  nothing'  there  is  *  nothing'  to  exhaust! 
How  difierent  *  nothing '  must  be  to  your  patience !  for  that  I  am  sure 
I  must  thoroughly  have  exhausted  by  all  this  terrible  rigmarole  of 
rubbish.  Well,  first  and  foremost,  how  are  you  ?  and,  next,  what  are 
all  of  you  doing  ?  and,  next,  when  shall  we  again  see  you  all  ?  I  dare 
say  you  have  been  fancying  we  are  in  the  midst  of  moving — but  not 
so.  Except  that  we  have  (Ted  and  I)  packed  up  a  box  or  two  of 
books  we  have  done  nothing  as  yet — and  I  dread  the  beginning ! 
We  must^  however,  soon  set  to  work  in  earnest,  but  I  fear  me  it  will 
be  a  labour  I  shall  scarcely  be  equal  to,  for  I  really  seem  hardly  equal 
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to  exertion  of  the  kind — I  get  knocked  up  directly,  and  can't  stand 
stirring  about  as  I  used  to.  I  shall  be  heartily  glad  when  it  is  all 
over,  and  we  have  dropped  into  our  places  in  the  new  house,  and 
have  got  you  all  there  to  look  at  us,  and  cheer  us  up  again.  Naturally 
we  feel  very  unsettled  now,  and  this  unsettled  and  fermented  state  is 
not  nice — for  it  just  makes  it  impossible  to  keep  my  thoughts  in  their 
proper  channel,  and  I  canU  write  what  I  ought.  It  is,  and  will  be,  a 
terrible  hindrance  and  loss  of  time  to  me.  All  are  pretty  well — in 
fact  very  well — I  am  thankful  to  say,  and  I  think  we  are  all  *just  as 
usual '  in  all  our  queer  ways.  .  .  .  All  would  unite  in  dear  love 
to  you  all  did  they  know  I  am  writing,  but  as  I  am  sitting  *  all  alone 
in  my  glory'  they  don't." 

The  date,  February  27th,  on  a  note  headed  "Duffield,"  shows  pro- 
gress in  the  moving :  "  You  will  see  we  are  here  for  a  day  or  two  from 
above  heading.  Ted,  Beatrice,  and  I  came  on  Tuesday  and  are 
going  back  to-day,  but  I  thought  before  going  back  I  would  snatch 
time  enough  just  to  send  you  a  line  to  let  you  know  we  are  yet  alive. 
We  sent  about  a  third  of  the  traps  on  Tuesday  and  have  been  'fixing' 
ever  since — and  a  nice  pickle  we  are  in,  both  here  and  at  Winster. 
Some  time  next  week  we  may  send  some  more  things,  but  to-day  we 
go  home  again  to  pack.  Hope  you  and  the  young  ladies  are  well. 
We  are  all  right,  but  awfully  tired  and  weary.  Give  me  a  line  when 
you  can  to  Winster,"  etc. 

Further  progress  of  this  historical  removal  is  reported  March  1 2th, 
from  The  Hollies,  Duffield.  "I  must  give  you  just  a  line  to  say  *Here 
we  are  ! ! ' — We  all  came  last  evening,  but  not  half  the  traps  yet,  so 
we  shall  be  back  again  (some  of  us)  at  Winster  pretty  nearly  every 
day  for  a  fortnight  yet.  Seven  enormous  van  and  truck  loads  have 
already  been  brought,  and  the  men  tell  me  there  will  be  as  many  yet 
to  come.  Don't  you  pity  us  ?  We  are  in  a  pickle  I  can  assure  you — 
in  such  a  *  pickle  *  as  I  hope  to  be  *  preserved '  from  in  the  future." 

And  again  March  31st.     "I  cannot  let  B 's  letter  go  without 

just  a  line  to  you  to  ask  how  you  all  are,  and  to  wonder  if  you  are 
killing  yourself  over  electioneering !  /  eschew  politics  and  election 
matters  altogether,  and,  indeed,  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to 
take  part  in  the  squabbles  of  the  two  parties !  Here  we  are,  getting 
on — slowly  but  surely — in  arranging  and  getting  settled  in  The 
Hollies,  but  it  is  a  labour  of  time,  and  not  a  pleasant  one !  I  shall  be 
thankful  when  it  is  all  over — and  it  won't  be  long  now,  I  hope.  All 
are  as  usual  here,  and  all  send  dear  love  to  you  all,  and  are  looking 
forward  very  anxiously  to  seeing  you  again.  We  want  to  see  you  here 
in  the  new  *  sty.' " 

On  April  i8th  he  wrote — "I  must  have  five  minutes  chat  with  you 
to-day — that  is  J  will  speak  (a  symphony  in  black  and  white !)  to  you 
for  five  minutes  to-day,  and  you  will  know  what  I  am  saying  (/>.  if 
you  have  as  many  minutes  to  spare)  to-morrow.  So  *  here  goes '  .  .  . 
Poor  Kenealy,  I  see  by  yesterday's  papers,  is  dead.  I  am  heartily 
sorry,  for  with  all  his  faults  and  short-comings  and  far-goings  he  was 
a  clever  man.     .     .     .    You  see  our  old  friend  Hall  has  received  a 
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graceful  recognition  on  the  Civil  List.  I  am  heartily  glad,  and  my 
heart  rejoices  that  this  pension  of  jC^S^  is  given  him,  for  it  is 
eminently  his  due  for  what  he  has  done  for  literature  and  art  .  .  . 
I  am  very  earnestly  glad  that  the  premier  has  given  him  this  pension 
(as  he  gave  Mrs.  Hall  hers)  before  going  out  of  office.  He  has  also, 
I  see,  given  ;^ioo  pension  to  Hepworth  Dixon's  widow  this  week. 
So  there  are  two  wise  grants  made  together.  And,  now,  how  are  you 
all  ?  and  what  are  you  all  doing  ?  and  when  shall  we  hear  from  you  ? 
and  when  shall  we  see  you  ?  and  how  are  the  dear  girls  ?  and,  and, 
and  everything  else.  Let  us  hear  from  you,  and,  if  not  very  outrage- 
ously presumptuous,  please  tell  the  young  ladies  there  is  an  old,  old, 
very  old  fellow  here  who  would  be  delighted  to  have  a  few  lines  from 
them  some  day  when  they  have  five  minutes  to  throw  away  upon  him 
in  writing,"  etc 

I  quote  the  following  with  no  feeling  of  vanity,  but  of  loving  grati- 
tude for  the  expression  of  Llewellynn  Jewitt's  warm-hearted  friendship; 
and  I  declare  that  the  happiness,  joy,  and  sunshine  of  our  visits  to 
Winster,  to  which  he  refers,  were  always  all  found  ready  prepared  for 
us  there,  and  that  if  we  seemed  to  bring  them  with  us,  we  really  only 
appreciated  and  reflected  them : 

"  May  14th,  1880.  Thanks,  my  dear  Mr.  Goss,  for  letting  me  have 
the  glad  sight  of  your  handwriting  once  again,  this  morning,  and  for 
all  the  kind  words  you  have  given  pen-expression  to.  Ted  and  I 
have  been  over  to  Derby  to-day,  and  have  only  just  returned,  so  I 
have  not  many  moments  to  write  in,  but  I  must  give  you  just  a  line  or 
two.  While  in  Derby  we,  of  course,  went  into  the  Market  Hall,  but, 
unluckily  did  not  meet  the  Gosses  there — as  we  once  did !  I  wish  we 
had,  for  we  much  want  to  see  you  all  again.  Heartily  I  do  hope  it 
won't  be  long  before  you  all  come  and  rout  us  up.  It  will  be  delight- 
ful to  have  you  all  at  this  new  place,  with  a  new  neighbourhood,  new 
features,  new  surroundings,  and  new  associations — ^and  to  welcome 
you  here  with  old  love,  and  old  affection,  and  old  remembrances  of 
former  happy  visits  from  you ;  for  you  have  all  of  you  always  brought 
happiness  and  joy  and  sunslune  with  you,  when  you  have  come  to 
our  *dark  and  dismal  hole.' 

"  And  now  let  me  reply  to  kind  enquiries  as  to  my  darling  wife.  I 
am  truly  happy  to  tell  you  the  *  squaw '  is  now  pretty  much  herself 
again — still  weaker  than  I  like  her  to  be,  but  quite  herself  in  other 
respects,  and  the  weakness,  I  hope,  will  gradually  pass  away.  It  is  a 
great  comfort  to  us  to  have  her  about  again.  She  sends  her  *  love  to 
everybody ' — rather  a  wide  commission,  is  it  not  ?  We  have  still  veiy 
glorious  weather,  and  are  feeling  pretty  much  to  enjoy  it     We  are 

expecting  F and  her  children  to-morrow,  if  all  be  well,  so  I 

suppose  we  shall  be  in  a  turmoil,  with  the  scraps  running  about 
everywhere,  and  upsetting  everything  and  everybody — ah  well — that 
is  what  comes  of  being  an  antiquated,  whiteheaded,  beshrivelled  old 
grandfather.  You  don't  yet  know  what  it  is  to  be  called  *  Grandpa ' — 
Beware." 

Here  is  the  magnet  of  loving  friendship  again  applied  :  "June  3rd, 
1880.    I  must  ask  you  to  forgive  me  if  I  only  send  a  very  brief  line 
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to-day,  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  not  much  in  writing  order.  I 
have  been  laid  on  the  shelf  for  more  than  a  week  and  done  nothing — 
but  am  now  all  right  again.  Mrs.  Jewitt  too,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is 
herself  again.  And,  now,  how  are  all  of  you  ?  I  hope  well.  And 
next  I  want  much  to  ask  you  what  time  will  suit  you  and  your  darlings 
.  best  to  spend  a  few  days  with  us.  You  see  we  have  no  Flower  Show 
to  attract — *  no  nothing '  in  fact,  but  a  glorious  neighbourhood,  and 
new  scenes  with  old  and  loving  hearts — so  can  only  offer  you  a  loving 
welcome  at  any  time  and  at  all  times.  When  will  suit  you  best? 
.  .  .  .  We  are  longing  to  see  the  trio.  Tell  me,  please,  what 
time  will  best  suit  you — I  long  to  see  you  all." 

The  magnet  again.  "July  7th,  1880.  Just  a  word  or  two  with 
you  and  the  young  ladies  as  to  your  promised  visit  to  us.  We  want 
you  all  to  spend  a  week  with  us  and  to  come  some  time  next  week. 
So  just  give  me  a  line  to  say  which  day  next  week  you  will  come, 
and  we  will  give  you  as  hearty  a  welcome  as  old-fashioned  folks  like 
us  can  do.  Any  day  that  will  best  suit  the  Stoke  trio  will  well  suit 
the  Duffield  quintet,  only,  please  tell  me  what  day.  We  long  to 
have  you  and  your  darlings  here.  All  send  dearest  love  to  you  all 
three — and  hoping  to  have  a  line  by  return  to  say  what  day  we  may 
expect  you,"  etc. 

I  trust  I  am  not  wearying  the  reader  in  quoting  these  eloquent  and 
graceful  illustrations  of  "  old-fashioned  "  love  and  friendship,  and  the 
manner  of  applying  the  magnet  of  invitation  and  welcome. 

"The  Hollies,  Duffield,  ina  Derby.  July  26th,  1880.  .  .  .  Now, 
my  dear  Mr.  Goss,  we  have  been  counting  the  days,  and  I  fancy, 
according  to  the  way  of  reckoning  we  had  when  I  was  a  lad,  that  to 
take  twenty-six  from  thirty-one  leaves  five — does  it  not  ?  So  in  five 
days  we  are  to  have  the  delight  of  seeing  the  young  ladies  and  yourself 
once  more  *  at  our  fireside '  if  cold,  and  by  the  empty  fire-place  if  hot 
weather.  This  being  so,  it  is  now  essential  that  I  should  remind  you 
— lest  you  forget  to  come — that  we  are  longing  to  see  you  all  on  that 
day — and  more  essential  still,  that  I  should  get  to  know  from  you  by 
what  train  you  will  come,  /.^.,  what  time  will  you  get  to  Derby? 
For  the  probability  is  we  shall  some  of  us  meet  you  *  under  the  clock,' 
or  elsewhere,  and  bring  you  home.  Please  by  return  tell  me  what 
train  you  will  come  by  to  Derby.  There  are  plenty  forward  here — no 
less  than  thirteen  trains  daily  each  way  at  Duffield,  and  I  send  you 
their  times  of  leaving  Derby  for  here.  Come  as  early  as  you  can, 
and  tell  all  your  people  to  take  a  month's  holiday,  and  not  expect  you 
back  till  you  come ! " 

Until  invited  to  write  this  book,  in  the  words  of  its  opening 
paragraph,  it  never  entered  my  mind  that  I  should  be  the  biographer 
of  Llewellynn  Jewitt;  although  I  have  sometimes  thought,  when 
reading  in  his  journal  his  obituary  notices  of  its  late  contributors,  that 
perhaps  some  day  he  would  make  loving  record  there  of  my  own 
departure.  Therefore  I  never  made  notes  of  anything  he  ever  said 
or  did.  A  diary  of  this  our  first  visit  to  The  Hollies,  and  of  all  visits 
in  fact,  would  have  been  of  extreme  interest  now.    I  think  I  have 
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mentioned  that  our  first  walk  out  together  at  Duffield  was  to  the  pretty 
churchyard,  where  he  shewed  me  the  old  yew  trep  beneath  which  his 
mother  was  interred — the  yew  of  which  his  father  wrote  in  touching 
verse.  But  it  is  too  late  now  to  make  any  record  of  the  glorious 
drives  which  we  made  day  after  day  to  places  of  intense  antiquarian 
interest,  or  of  the  pleasant  and  famous  people  we  met,  or  of  the 
wonderful  knowledge  which  Llewellynn  Jewitt  displayed,  or  the 
brilliant  wit  that  flashed  from  his  mind  incessant  as  the  lightning 
flashes  of  a  midsummer  eve. 

His  quarterly  journal  had  now  reached  the  twentieth  volume,  and 
he  thus  records  the  circumstance  in  its  Introduction  : 

"  Since  The  Reliquary  started,  various  competing  antiquarian  journals 
(I  could  name,  I  thinly  at  least  half-a-dozen),  have  from  time  to  time 
been  commenced  and  continued  to  be  published  for  a  more  or  less 
short  time,  and  then,  unfortunately,  ceased ;  while,  thanks  to  the 
continued  support  of  my  contributors.  The  Reliquary  has  held  its  own, 
and  has  continued  uninterruptedly  to  be  issued  to  its  present  age  of 
twenty  years. 

"  I  said,  in  reference  to  other  ventures,  that  they  had  *  unfortunately 
ceased,'  and  I  say  so  honestly  and  unreservedly,  for,  with  my  intense 
love  for  archaeology  in  every  one  of  its  branches,  I  hail  as  an  omen 
of  the  spread  of  my  favourite  study,  the  starting  of  any  new  journal 
devoted  to  its  pursuit.  Each  journal  so  started  must  and  does  spread, 
extend,  and  develop  that  study  ;  and  the  more  it  is  extended  the  more 
need  is  there  for  organs  devoted  to  its  development  to  be  established. 
I  know  that  some  magazines  have  been  started  in  direct  opposition  to 
my  own,  but  I  am  proud  to  say  I  have  never  felt  any  rivalry  towards 
them.  I  have  always  felt  that  *  there's  room  enough  for  all,'  and  have 
given  willing  and  I  hope  useful  help  both  in  contributing  to  their 
contents  and  furthering  their  interests.  The  love  of  a  particular  study 
is  with  me,  as  it  ought^  surely,  to  be  with  all,  paramount  to  all  other 
considerations,  and  in  the  same  way  that  I  hail  as  a  friend  a  fellow- 
worker  in  my  own  lines  of  study,  so  I  welcome  the  appearance,  and 
regret  the  departure,  of  journals  devoted  to  its  furtherance  "Smd  elucid- 
ation. This  is,  I  know,  what  would  scarcely  be  called  a  wise 
*  commercial '  spirit,  but  it  is  a  spirit  of  loving  brotherhood  that  I  hold 
to  be  far  higher,  nobler,  and  better  than  that  of  carking  opposition 
and  monetary  speculation.  In  that  spirit  I  have  welcomed  and  assisted 
the  last  new  antiquarian  feature — ^a  magazine  that,  with  proper  and 
careful  management,  has  a  useful  future  before  it — and  in  that  spirit 
I  shall  hope  to  act  *  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.' " 

This  avowed  spirit  of  benevolent  tolerance  of  direct  antagonism 
will  be  discredited  by  some  readers,  and  will  be  difficult  to  understand 
by  others ;  but  I  can  bear  witness,  and  so  will  the  pages  of  the  oppos- 
ing journals,  that  Llewellynn  Jewitt  extended  his  encouragement  and 
help  to  them,  although  they  were  as  shops  opened  in  immediate 
opposition  to  his  own.  This  is  another  illustration  of  the  true 
Christian  beauty  of  his  character.  And  I  must  here  repeat  emphati- 
cally, with  comment,  what  I  said  just  now  about  the  "  happiness,  joy. 
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and  sunshine'  which  he  attributed  to  our  visits,  but  which  were 
positively  the  happiness,  joy  and  sunshine  of  his  own  home,  his  own 
heart,  and  his  own  circle,  only  appreciated  and  reflected  back  by  us. 
He  lighted  up  things  around  him,  and  attributed  the  light  to  the 
things.  So,  likewise,  he  even  shed  the  warmth  of  his  friendship  upon 
those  who  had  been  his  bitter  and  active  enemies.  I  have  met  at  his 
house,  enjoying  his  Christmas  hospitality — ^and  at  other  times — guests 
who  had  years  before  done  him  great  wrong,  and  wilfully  brought 
upon  him  sorrows  which  left  indelible  scars  upon  his  heart.  Such 
conduct  against  such  a  man  it  was  impossible  to  account  for.  And 
he  said  of  them,  as  he  so  often  said  of  others,  "  Let  bygones  be 
bygones."  Yet  he  was  a  strong  hater  of  all  that  was  mean  and  dis- 
honourable, and  I  have  known  some  people  whom  he  never  forgave 
for  doing  wrong,  as  he  thought,  to  others.  He  could  forget  and 
forgive  his  own  wrongs,  but  not  his  neighbour's  wrongs.  No  wonder 
that  such  a  nature  attributed  to  the  reflecting  media  the  happiness, 
joy,  and  sunshine  which  beamed  from  himself  upon  all  around  him. 
Now  am  I  forgiven  for  quoting  from  that  letter  ?  If  so  I  will  quote 
more,  solely  with  the  view  to  exhibit  the  beauty  of  Llewellynn  Jewitt's 
character. 

On  September  7th,  1880,  he  wrote  in  conclusion  of  a  letter  "What 
grand,  bountiful,  beautiful,  and  thank-producing  weather  we  have 
now !  Really  it  is  glorious  to  see  such  a  fine  time  for  the  harvest  and 
fruit  and  everything  else.  Oh  that  people  would  only  have  faith  to 
WAIT  and  believe  that  all  comes  right  in  due  and  proper  time.  Those 
who  were  impatient  and  hastened,  amid  grumbling,  to  get  in  their 
crops  suffered — those  who  waited  are  reaping  the  benefit."  Here  is 
another  of  his  loving  and  jolly  anticipations  of  the  Xmas  meeting 
dated  November  28th,  1880:  "What  a  time  since  I  saw  your  hand- 
writing, except  on  the  wrapper  of  Punch  f  I  begin  to  think  possibly 
you  may  have  forgotten  to  write.  I,  too,  have  been  an  unconscion- 
able while  before  I  write  to  you.  But  there  is  no  chance  of  my 
forgetting  how  to  write — I  have  so  much  of  it  to  do.  Well — how  are 
you  ?  And  how  are  the  young  ladies  ?  I  hope  you  are  all  of  you 
keeping  a  reckoning  of  how  the  time  goes  on  for  Xmas — for  we  are 
looking  forward  to  having  you  all  three  here  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Dear,  dear,  how  near  it  comes !  only  less  than  a  month !  Thank 
Miss  G very  warmly  from  me,  please,  for  remembering  my  birth- 
day and  sending  me  so  pretty  a  card.  Yes !  I  finished  my  sixty-fourth 
and  began  my  sixty-fifth  year — so  I  may  sign  myself  with  truth,  your 
OLD  (very  old)  friend,'*  etc. 

Then  on  December  14th :  "  I  really  must  to-day  send  you  a  line,  or 
I  shall  *  for  ever  and  ever,  amen,'  get  out  of  your  good  graces — and 
that  I  don't  want  to  do.  Many  thanks  for  your  kind  note  and  for  all 
the  trouble  you  have  taken  in  re  the  matchings.  Some  day  I  will  set 
Mortlocks  to  get  them.  What  a  queer  coincidence  that  your  kind 
endeavours  have  come  to  a  deadAocV  through  MortAocV.\  We  are 
looking  forward  to  an  immensity  of  pleasure  next  week  in  having  you 
all  to  spend  Xmas  and  New  Year  with  us.  I  suppose  it  will  be  a 
case  of  *  under  the  clock'  (not  a  *  clock-case ')  or  in  the  Market  Hall 
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again.  Let  us  know,  as  soon  as  you  can,  what  time  you  will  get  to 
Derby,  and  we  will  arrange  accordingly  for  a  jolly  meet — it  is  meet 
we  should  so  arrange  it,  is  it  not  ?  We  all  went  to  Winster  on  Satur- 
day, and  found  the  cooing  doves  all  right  It  was  the  first  day  I  was 
able  to  go."  The  latter  is  reference  to  a  newly  married  couple,  at 
whose  matching  we  had  both  been  present  The  other  "matchings'* 
were  dinner-set  matchings  which  I  had  undertaken  to  try  to  get,  but 
found  the  manufacturer  had  vested  the  right  to  the  pattern  exclusively 
in  Mortlock  of  London.  In  a  later  letter  he  makes  the  final  arrange- 
ments for  our  meeting  in  the  centre  of  the  Market  Hall  at  Derby,  and 
says:  "Leave  your  luggage  at  the  Station,  and  we  will  then  all  go 
back  there  when  ready  and  come  home  a  jolly  party.  We  have  quite 
a  snow  here — thorough  Xmas  weather ;  it  looks  and  feels  seasonable, 
but,  oh  so  cold !  The  very  sight  of  it  gives  one  the  equine  complaint 
of  *the  shivers.'  Mind  you  all  of  you  bring  your  best  spirits  with 
you — *  over-proof,'  not  *  under' — ^and  mind  you  all  wrap  up  well- 
Clara  and  Ben  will  be  there — so  will  the  Gosses,  so  you  will  find  a 
few  people  to  meet,  and  I  hope  we  shall  have  a  jolly  and  very  happy 
week  together,  in  spite  of  our  being  a  thorough  S.  F.  &  C.  party. 
All  unite — no,  they  donU^  but  they  would  if  they  knew  I  was  writing — 
in  love  to  the  lot  of  you,  and,  looking  anxiously  forward  to  seeing  you 
and  your  darlings  next  Friday,  we  have  the  honour  to  remain  your 
obedient  servants,  Jewitt  &  Co. 

"Will  that  arrangement  do  ?  R.S.V.P." 

That  arrangement  did  very  well  indeed,  as  did  all  his  festive  and 
holiday  arrangements,  and,  of  course,  we  spent  a  very  happy  and  jolly 
time  at  The  Hollies,  and  out  of  The  Hollies  in  most  enjoyable 
winter  walks.  Had  it  not  been  the  anniversary  of  the  most  felicitous 
marriage  of  our  host  and  hostess,  Christmas  would  still  have  been  a 
season  of  great  joy  and  festivity  with  them  for  its  own  sake.  As  an 
antiquary  Llewellynn  Jewitt  was  naturally  a  keen  observer  of  old 
festivities  and  customs,  and  it  was  his  great  delight  at  Christmas  to 
gather  around  him  as  many  young  people  as  he  could  find  room  for, 
and  to  make  them  as  happy  and  jolly  as  possible.  On  such  occasions 
his  brilliant  wit  never  flagged,  and  there  was  no  fresher,  younger, 
merrier  heart  than  his  among  them  all.  His  very  invitation  always 
brought  with  it  a  foretaste  of  joy. 

It  was  on  the  eve  of  this  Christmas  of  1880  that  one  of  the  guests 
brought  with  him  a  mysterious  parcel,  which,  although  weighty,  and 
having  a  very  decidedly  meaty  feel  about  it,  was  not  consigned  to  the 
larder,  but  upstairs  with  the  portmanteau.  After  dinner  on  Christmas 
day  it  was  fetched  down  into  the  dining  room,  and  stripped  of  its 
outer  wrapping,  when  it  proved  to  be  a  flitch  of  bacon  enclosed  in  a 
beautiful  lamma  cover  of  bright  turquoise,  richly  embroidered  with 
gold.  The  device  included  a  central  inscription — "The  Flitch, 
Christmas,  1880," — ^at  each  end  of  which  there  was  a  small  photo- 
graph, one  of  the  host  and  one  of  the  hostess,  set  in  gold  braid  and 
pearl  beads.  The  joint  initials  were  also  worked  in  imitation  pearls — 
"  LL.  E.  J." — and  the  guest  who  presented  it  read  the  following  lines  : 
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*'  Dearest  of  friends  1  Heaven  grant  you,  we  pray, 
Many  happy  returns  of  your  Wedding  Day. 
As  husband  and  wife,  through  a  chequered  life, 
YouVe  been  loving  and  true  two  score  years  and  two ; 
And  without  one  quarrel,  which  few  can  say  ! — 
Which  none,  perhaps,  living  but  you  can  say, — 
And  the  Flitch  is  your  due, 
Though  a  flitch  of  small  measure, 
Permit  me  the  pleasure 
To  award  and  bestow 
This  *  Flitch  of  Dunmow.'  (?) 
Dearest  of  friends  I  Heaven  grant  you,  we  pray, 
Many  happy  returns  of  this  Christmas  Day. 
We  pray  that  more  joys  to  your  share  may  fall 
At  *  The  Hollies '  than  ev'n  at  the  dear  old  Hall— 
The  dear  old  Hall  in  the  Derbyshire  Peak, 
Within  all  so  kindly,  without  all  so  bleak. 
When  we  gathered  up  there  for  the  Christmas  week ! 
Many  years  may  the  loving  father  and  mother, 
The  graceful  sisters  and  noble  brother. 
And  the  friends  they  hold  dear  all  gather  here 
Year  after  year  !  " 

Of  course  "  The  Flitch  of  Dunmow  "  had  reference  to  the  fact  that 
the  husband  and  wife  had  never  once  quarrelled.     The  line — 

"  Which  none,  perhaps,  living,  but  you  can  say," 
appears  to  have  been  written  in  forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that  there 
was  another  pair  then  living,  more  vei\erable  in  age  than  these,  and 
well  known  to  the  writer  of  the  lines  and  to  his  host  for  about  an 
equal  number  of  years — between  thirty  and  forty  at  that  time — whose 
long  wedded  life  had  also  been  spent  without  a  quarrel.  These  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  who  had  celebrated  their  Golden  Wedding, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  1874.  They  also  were  entitled  to  "The  Flitch  of' 
Dunmow."  And  be  it  here  remembered,  that  it  takes  two  to  win 
the  "  Flitch."  One  only  cannot  possibly  earn  it,  if  he  or  she  alone 
try  ever  so  earnestly.  And  neither  Llewellynn  Jewitt  nor  Samuel 
Carter  Hall  would  ever  have  been  entitled  to  it  had  it  not  been  for 
the  rare  amiability  and  excellence  of  their  wives.  If  the  wife  will 
struggle  ever  to  have  "  her  own  way,"  and  that  always  in  mere  opposi- 
tion to  the  husband's  way,  the  "Flitch*'  cannot  possibly  be  won. 
How  would  the  swallows  ever  get  their  little  families  reared,  and 
strong  of  wing  in  time  for  the  great  autumn  journey  southward,  if  he 
insisted  on  building  the  nest  with  a  southern  aspect  and  she  insisted 
on  having  her  own  opposite  way,  and  building  it  with  a  northern 
aspect?  It  will  add  interest  to  our  upward  gaze  as  we  watch  the 
returning  clouds  of  swallows  in  the  hopeful  spring,  to  remember  this 
fact,  that  instead  of  being  clouds  of  discord,  with  its  consequent 
miseries,  they  are  actually  clouds  of  living  happiness  in  their  domestic 
and  communal  concord.  This  unanimity  of  the  swallows  is  a 
reproach  to  the  inferior  wisdom  and  practice  of  mankind. 

Of  course  the  men  are  numberless  who  have  hearts  and  natures  as 
true  and  constant  as  those  of  my  dear  friends.  But  in  matrimonial 
life  it  takes  not  less  than  two,  as  I  have  said,  to  preserve  the  peace 
unbroken,  and  the  love  unabated.  The  ladies  also  are  numberless 
who  would  do  their  part,  but  it  is,  unhappily,  not  always  that  the  two 
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come  together.  Llewellynn  Jewitt's  chivalrous  reverence  for  ladies 
was  doubly  derived  and  doubly  strengthened,  as  I  have  already  said, 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  womanly  excellencies  of  his  mother,  as 
well  as  of  his  wife ;  and  he  found  it  hard  to  believe  that  a  lady  could 
be  in  the  wrong  in  any  connubial  unhappiness. 

Now  the  wives  of  Samuel  Carter  Hall  and  Llewellynn  Jewitt  were 
both  staunch  believers  in  the  maintenance  of  woman's  rights,  but 
never  had  occasion  to  make  any  loud  demonstration  on  the  subject. 
They  received  and  exercised  those  rights  as  a  mere  matter  of  ordinary 
course.  Had  the  rights  of  either  wife  to  be  loved,  cherished,  honoured 
and  protected  by  man — and  that  man  her  husband — been  disputed, 
she  would  have  been  astonished.  And  if  that  stately  man  Llewellynn 
Jewitt  had  not  gone  to  his  wife  to  take  counsel  with  her  when  there 
cropped  up  any  subject  for  domestic  deliberation,  she  would  have  been 
astonished  ;  for  she  was  a  wise  and  gentle  counsellor,  and  as  he  has 
assured  me,  they  always  thought  alike,  and  always  acted  in  unison. 

This  winter  of  1 880-81  was  severe,  of  which  here  is  Llewellynn 
Jewitt's  record  later  on,  dated  January  21st,  1881 :  "It  is  so  many 
days  since  I  wrote  to  you,  that  I  will  snatch  five  minutes  before  post 
to  do  so,  just  to  express  a  hope  that  you  are  neither  friz  nor  snowed 
up.  Here  we  are  both  !  Fancy  last  Saturday  on  our  greenhouse — 
sheltered  as  you  know  it  is,  and  with  fire  in  the  flue — the  thermometer 
registered  30^  degrees  of  frost — only  i  ^  above  zero.  Terrific,  is  it 
not  ?  We  have  had  no  end  of  damage  done — four  beautiful  ewers  on 
the  washstands  all  smashed  with  the  frost  in  one  night,  .  .  .  and 
other  things  and  carafts  smashed  by  wholesale — all  frozen  up  and 
burst.  Curiously  enough  the  eggs  were  frozen  as  hard  as  stones,  and 
rendered  impossible  to  cook  with.  The  boiler  in  our  kitchen  had  ice 
on  the  top  two  days.  The  driving  of  the  snow  was  terrible.  The 
postmaster's  house  opposite,  and  the  little  cottage,  were  snowed  up 
literally.  At  the  postmaster's  the  drift  reached  from  the  middle  of  the 
road  right  up  to  the  front  of  the  house,  covering  the  front  door  and 
the  windows,  and  ways  had  to  be  cut  to  get  to  the  post  ofllce.  It 
drove  in  under  our  front  door  till  we  found  on  coming  down  in  the 
morning  a  big  drift  in  the  entrance  hall,  right  over  the  chairs,  and  on 
to  the  top  of  the  second  stair.  There's  a  catalogue  for  you.  Milk  and 
cream  frozen  solid  as  milk  and  cream  ever  can  be ;  beer  barrel  frozen 
up  ;  ginger  ale  botdes  ditto,  and  wc — well  in  a  sort  of  consternation 
and  wonderment,  in  Cobden's  words,  *  What  next  ?  and  next  ? ' " 

Ten  days  later  came  the  following  sad  news :  **  I  must  put  just  a 

line  in  B 's  envelope  to  tell  you  that  within  the  last  hour — by  this 

evening's  post — I  have  a  letter  to  tell  me  my  dear  old  friend  Mrs. 
Hall  is  dying.  I  fear  me  she  may  not  be  alive  even  now — but  at  all 
events  we  must  look  for  news  of  her  speedy  death.  Though  she  has 
lived  to  so  good  an  old  age,  it  seems  far  too  soon  to  part  with  her — 
but  I  fear  the  end  is  very  close." 

As  I  started  this  book  with  the  intention  of  including  in  it  some 
memoirs  of  Samuel  Carter  Hall  and  his  wife,  it  will  be  no  digression 
to  return  to  him  now  in  his  great  sorrow. 
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CHAPTER   XXXV. 


SAMUEL  CARTER  HALLS  LETTER  TO  HIS  WIFE  ON  THE  EIGHTY-FIRST 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  HER  BIRTHDAY. — HER  DEATH  A  FEW  DAYS  LATER. 
— HER  FUNERAL  AT  ADDLESTONE. — THE  QUEEN  SENDS  A  WREATH 
AND  A  GRACIOUS  MESSAGE  BY  SIR  THEODORE  MARTIN. — MR.  HALL 
RECOVERS  FROM  HIS  PROSTRATION  AND  CONTINUES  HIS  USEFUL- 
NESS.— HIS  UNTIRING  HELP  TO  THE  LADIES  OF  KENMARE  IN  THEIR 
LIFE-DEVOTION  TO  THE  CARE  AND  EDUCATION  OF  POOR  CHILDREN. 
— MRS.  S.  C  hall's   bequest  TO   THE  CONSUMPTION   HOSPITAL. 


S  was  anticipated  in  Llewellynn  Jewitt's  letter  from  which 
I  have  just  quoted,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  died  on  the  30th 
January,  1 88 1 .  Twenty-four  days  earlier — on  the  6th — 
had  been  celebrated  the  eighty-first  anniversary  of  her 
birthday,  when  she  had  welcomed  and  entertained  a 
great  number  of  friends  at  Devon  Lodge,  East  Moulsey,  singing  for 
them,  and  passing  the  day  in  her  usual  health  and  spirits.  It  had 
been  the  custom  of  her  husband  for  many  years  to  write  a  letter  to 
her  on  her  birthday,  and  he  did  so  on  this  occasion,  sending  it  into 
her  room  before  she  had  risen.  And  this  is  it,  although  it  was  not 
then  intended  ever  to  be  printed : 

"This  is  the  6th  January,  1881.  Surely,  surely,  I  may  thank  God 
for  the  blessing  He  gave  to  me,  and  to  hundreds  of  thousands,  eighty- 
one  years  ago ;  and  bless  the  memory  of  your  dear  mother,  on  whose 
portrait  I  look  while  I  write. 

"  It  was  indeed  a  vast  incalculable  blessing  God  gave  me  fifty-six 
years  ago.  Gratitude  from  me  to  Him  has  been  increasing  year  by 
year,  and  day  by  day,  since  the  ever-memorable  day  I  saw  you  first. 
You  have  been  to  me  a  guide,  a  counsellor,  a  comforter,  a  companion, 
a  friend,  a  wife,  from  that  day  to  this;  ever  true,  faithful^  fond, 
devoted ;  my  helper  in  many  ways,  my  encourager  and  stimulator  in 
all  that  was  right ;  the  same  consoler  in  sunshine  and  in  storm ; 
lessening  every  trouble ;  augmenting  every  pleasure.  Wisely  upright 
yourself,  you  have  been  mainly  instrumental  in  making  me  wisely 
upright.  I  should  have  shrunk  from  wrongdoing  if  from  no  better 
motive  than  that  of  dread  to  sink  in  your  good  opinion ;  you  have 
given  me  a  far  better  motive — that  which  arises  from  faith  in  the 
Redeemer,  and  faith  and  trust  in  God. 

"Well  I  know  we  shall  be  together — inseparable — for  ever  and 
ever !  that  you  will  be  to  me  in  Heaven  what  you  have  been  to  me 
on  earth. 
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"  God  bless  you,  my  soul's  darling :  the  love  of  my  youth,  the  love 
of  my  age :  more  beautiful  in  my  sight  to-day  than  you  were  fifty-six 
years  ago.  Such  adoration  as  I  may  rightly  render  to  a  fellow-mortal 
who  will  be  immortal,  I  render  to  you :  praying  God  to  bless  us  both  : 
blessing  me  in  blessing  you,  and  blessing  you  in  blessing  me." 

On  the  30th  of  that  same  month  this  much-loved,  talented,  and 
ever-famous  Anna  Maria  Hall,  lay  upon  her  death-bed.  At  first  her 
sickness  was  so  slight  that  there  was  no  expectation  of  her  departure ; 
but  the  symptoms  of  peaceful  passing  away  increased,  and  then  the 
news  of  her  danger  was  sent  to  Llewellynn  Jewitt.  Towards  the  last 
her  husband  was  leaning  over  her,  and  said  "  Darling,  do  you  know 
me?"  She  nodded,  and  he  said,  "Then  say  *  Darling.'"  She  then 
raised  her  hand,  placed  it  on  his  shoulder,  said  the  word  "  Darling," 
breathed  twice  into  his  kissing  lips,  and  passed  away.  Her  husband 
says :  " It  was  on  the  Sabbath  day,  Uhe  day  of  rest' " 

She  was  interred  in  the  churchyard  at  Addlestone,  in  Surrey,  on  the 
5th  February — at  Addlestone,  where  they  had  spent  the  happiest 
years  of  their  lives,  and  where  may  be  heard  the  night-long  sweet 
chorus  of  the  nightingales.  Her  coffin  was  of  oak,  grown  in  her  native 
Bannow,  the  scene  of  her  Irish  "  Sketches."  It  was  made  from  an 
old  chest  brought  by  her  mother  and  herself  to  England  in  18 15,  and 
was  so  made  in  accordance  with  her  expressed  wish.  In  1855  she 
had  built  a  school  at  Addlestone,  and  now,  at  her  grave,  the  little 
children  sang  a  hymn.  The  wreaths  and  crosses  were  very  numerous, 
including  a  chaplet  from  her  Majesty,  who  was  represented  at  the 
grave  by  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  her  special  messenger  of  gracious 
condolence  to  the  venerable  mourner.  All  these  lovely  flowers,  when 
the  coffin  had  been  lowered  into  the  grave — "  a  grave  which  was  not 
theirs,"  as  the  stricken  mourner  said — he  had  carried  into  the 
children's  schoolroom,  "to  give  a  little  more  healthful  joy  before 
their  natural  death." 

Nearly  every  newspaper  in  Christendom  made  some  mention  of  the 
death  of  Anna  Maria  Hall,  and  the  illustrated  journals  gave  portraits 
of  her.  The  large  engraving  of  her  in  The  Queen^  February  12th, 
1 88 1,  is  very  correct. 

Ever  since  the  departure  of  his  wife  there  have  been  two  birthdays 
of  hers  celebrated  in  the  household  of  Samuel  Carter  Hall — one  on 
the  6th  and  one  on  the  30th  January. 

After  the  funeral  he  became  quite  prostrate,  and  it  was  thought  he 
would  rapidly  follow  her.  He  was  confined  to  his  bed  for  many  days  ; 
but  even  there  he  had  a  contrivance  for  writing  while  pillow^ed  up, 
and  I  received  from  him  the  following,  written  largely  and  in  lead- 
pencil  :  it  was  in  reply  to  my  enquiry  about  his  wife's  age,  respecting 
which  there  were  different  reports  in  the  obituary  notices. 

"Devon  Lodge,  East  Moulsey,  Surrey,  February  22nd,  1881.    Dear 

Mr.  Goss, — I  thank  you  warmly  for  your  touching  and  

letter. 

"  My  beloved  is  in  Heaven  :  but  she  is  none  the  less  by  my  side. 
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"  If  another  good  woman  is  gone  from  earth,  there  is  another  saint 
added  to  the  hierarchy  of  Heaven. 

"  She  has  heard  the  words  of  her  Lord  and  Master,  in  whom  she 
trusted — *  Good  and  faithful  servant.* 

"  I  pray  that  I,  too,  may  hear  them — and  soon. 

"She  was  bom  in  Dublin  in  1800— the  year  of  my  birth:  but 
almost  immediately  was  taken  to  Bannow — ^the  scene  of  all  her  early 
Irish  'Sketches.' 

"  I  send  you  a  paragraph  from  a  Waterford  paper. 

"  I  should  like  to  send  a  card  and  a  photo,  to  *  Penelope.* 

"  I  cannot  now  write  you  a  long  letter :  for  I  am  sadly  prostrated  : 
yet  there  is  much  I  should  hke  to  say  to  you.  Ever  truly  and  grate- 
fully yours,  S.  C.  Hall." 

He  gradually  rallied  from  that  prostration,  and  has  since  done  a 
great  amount  of  good  work,  both  literary  and  philanthropic. 

"Yes ;  his  activity  for  good  continues  to  this  day.  I  know  it  from 
constant  intercourse  with  him.  He  not  only  continues  to  write  with 
as  much  vigour  and  genius  as  ever — though  not  so  profusely  as  of  old 
— but  he  is  constantly  seeking  by  every  other  means  in  his  power  to 
benefit  his  fellow-creatures.  Like  Llewellynn  Jewitt  in  so  many 
respects,  he  is  also  like  him  in  that  being  a  strict  Protestant  he 
extends  his  love  and  his  help  to  people  of  all  faiths  who  may  be  in 
need,  with  equal  earnestness.  There  is  a  Catholic  institution  in 
Kenmare,  County  Kerry,  called  the  "  Convent  of  Poor  Clares,**  which 
numbers  him  among  its  very  best  friends,  and  has  done  so  for  many 
years.  He  is  not  only  constantly  sending  help  to  the  "Ladies  of 
Kenmare**  in  their  holy  work,  from  his  own  means,  but  constantly 
seeks  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  his  friends  on  their  behalf.  In  one  of 
his  letters  to  me  he  says,  "  It  is  really,  as  I  have  told  you  more  than 
once,  a  joy  to  me  to  do  this  good  work.**  And  in  another,  "  I  have 
been  doing  it  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years :  it  is,  as  I  have  said,  my 
hobby :  the  knowledge  that  I  have  helped  so  many  who  need  help 
makes  me  sleep  well :  and  it  keeps  my  guardian  angels  about  me.  I 
have  more  than  once  told  the  Ladies  if  they  have  pleasure  in  receiv- 
ing I  have  greater  pleasure  in  giving.  Truly  it  is  so.  Bear  in  mind 
that  they  can  turn  anything  to  account — remnants  of  any  sort,  to 
make  frocks  for  the  little  girls.  No  matter  how  near  to  a  *  scrap  *  it 
may  be,  it  will  be  welcome.  Any  help  your  daughters  may  give  me  I 
shdl  be  grateful  for.  For,  although  I  spend  thus  a  great  deal  of  my 
own,  many  of  my  friends  give  me  generous  help.  Yet  I  am  very  far 
from  being  a  Roman  Catholic.** 

And  the  following  is  one  of  the  printed  appeals  which  he  issues 
to  his  friends,  enclosing  a  printed  copy  in  most  of  his  letters  year 
after  year: 

"The  Convent  of  Poor  Clares  at  Kenmare,  County  Kerry,  is 
a  graceful  structure  (designed  and  built  by  the  famous  ecclesiastical 
architect,  Pugin),  situate  amid  scenery  that  ranks  among  the  most  per- 
fect in  Ireland,  midway  between  Killamey  and  Glengariffe,  in  the 
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midst  of  mountains,  and  at  the  head  of  a  bay  second  to  none  in  these 
kingdoms. — ^The  district  is  fertile  of  natural  wealth — but  the  populous 
town,  lacking  capital,  is  miserably  poor. 

"  The  convent  consists  of  twenty-five  ladies — ladies  in  the  higher, 
as  well  as  in  the  ordinary,  sense  of  the  term.  They  are  not  isolated 
and  immured  Nuns.  They  are  "  Poor  Clares,"  who  dedicate  their 
lives  to  the  duty  of  rearing  and  educating  children,  acting  on  the 
Divine  precept — *  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  Me  :  for  of 
such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.*  But  the  children  are  not  only 
taught — they  are  partly  fed  and  partly  clad ;  were  it  otherwise,  their 
education  would  be  almost  impossible,  for  many  of  the  little  ones 
would  be  compelled  to  go  hungry,  and  almost  naked  to  their  lessons. 

"  It  is  a  beautiful  sight — one  that  cannot  fail  to  give  delight  to  any 
*  loving  soul  * — to  see,  as  I  saw,  four  hundred  little  ones  arming  in  the 
Convent  to  fight  the  fight  of  life  ;  four  hundred,  from  infancy  to  girl- 
hood, and  boyhood,  clean,  comfortably  clothed,  well  mannered, 
cheerful  in  their  looks  and  happy  in  their  voices ;  and  to  know  how 
much  of  their  future,  and  the  future  of  many  who  will  more  or  less 
depend  upon  them,  is  the  result  of  teachings,  in  several  ways,  they 
receive  in  the  Convent  of  Poor  Clares. 

"  It  was  a  scene  I  cannot  suifficiently  well  describe  :  a  scene  of  hope- 
ful joy :  of  intense  delight,  indeed.  I  must  leave  it  to  the  fancy  of 
the  friends  I  address — while  asking  them  to  help  me  that  I  may  help 
these  *  little  ones.* 

"  But  I  hope  this  note  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  tourists,  who, 
passing  through  Kenmare,  will  rest  for  an  hour  there  and  visit  the 
Convent,  perhaps  to  see  and  judge  if  my  view  is  a  right  one,  but 
Certainly  to  buy  some  of  the  beautiful  Lace  there  made  by  the  ladies 
^nd  children. 

"  Ah  !  when  the  Shepherd  gathers  to  the  fold 

The  lambs  that  might  have  perished — Seraph  bands — 
And  the  recording  Angel  shall  be  told 

*We  rescurd  these  by  aid  of  helping  hands!' 
What  bliss  to  know  the  saints  in  glory  there 
Were  once  the  *  Little  Children^  of  Kenmare  ! " 

"  [I  will  only  add — the  evil  and  unhappy  taint  of  hatred  to  England, 
the  mournful  teaching  that  Ireland  can  benefit  by  injuring  England — 
though  rife  not  far  off— has  not  infected  Kenmare.] 

"  I  have  twice  visited  the  convent  during  the  last  ten  years,  and 
have  annually  sent  to  the  ladies  such  contributions,  of  all  sorts  and 
kinds,  as  are  useful  to  them ;  to  quote  a  trite  saying,  *  the  smallest 
contribution  is  acceptable,*  and  will  surely  be  valued  and  well  used 
— assisting  them  in  carrying  out  the  work  they  undertake  to  do  for 
God  and  the  little  ones  He  has  committed  to  their  charge. 

"  Moreover,  I  have  thus  shown  them  how  thoroughly  an  English 
Protestant  can  be  in  harmony  with  them  in  their  holy  work. 

"  Dear  English  friends,  I  pray  you  *  do  likewise.*  ** 

To  the  ** annually  sent**  might  now  be  added  "and  frequently 
send.**    This  very  day  on  which  I  am  writing  this  page — April  i6th, 
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1887 — I  have  received  a  letter  from  him,  part  of  which  is  an  expres- 
sion of  joy  at  the  receipt  of  a  contribution  of  things  from  some  friend 
for  Kenmare:  "Just  received,  Friday,  15th,  mid-day,  the  big  barrel 

full But  the  delightful  stuff  of  very  many  kinds,  to 

make  dresses,  etc.,  etc.,  for  the  little  children  of  Kenmare.  Yes  ! 
they  are  indeed  lucky,  and  may  well  pray  that  I  may  live.  I  shall 
send  the  package  so  that  it  may  be  opened  on  my  birthday — the  9th 
of  May — 88th  birthday.  In  going  through  the  things  I  have  had 
almost  as  great  a  treat  as  they  will  have.  Thank  God,  thank  God, 
who  makes  me  useful  in  my  old  age." 

I  do  not  at  all  know  the  extent  of  the  aid  he  renders  to  the  excel- 
lent self-sacrificing  Ladies  of  Kenmare,  but  I  oflen  see  the  letters 
from  the  Lady  Abbess  to  him,  and  I  judge  from  her  expressions  of 
gratitude  that  his  services  must  be  great  and  frequent.  These  are 
some  of  them  :  "  You  certainly  have  given  us  a  wonderful  variety  of 
very  valuable  things.  .  .  .  There  are  the  making  of  real  good 
frocks  for  the  little  ones,  and  indeed  they  wanted  them  much.  You 
will  get  many  a  prayer  and  good  wish  from  many,  both  children  and 
parents.  The  sisters  and  I,  dearest  friend,  feel  so  very  very  grateful 
for  your  affectionate  care  of  us ;  as  almost  every  post  testifies.  The 
*  parcel '  was  most  valuable,  and  will  come  in  so  usefully  for  making 

up  things  for  tourists The  toys  are  delightful,   and, 

indeed,  so  is  everything.  Sister  M.  Raphael  took  the  Macram^  twine, 
with  which  she  is  so  pleased.  It  is  just  what  she  wanted  for  her  lace 
class.  And  I  took  the  box,  which  I  just  wanted  too,  for  a  young  girl 
going  into  the  world."  Then  another  :  "  And  now  I  must  tell  you  of 
the  happy  evening  we  had  over  the  contents  of  the  three  barrels.  .  . 
.  .  Such  a  quantity  of  really  useful  articles,  every  one  of  them  of 
value."  Reference  is  then  made  to  some  articles,  "which  I  am 
delighted  to  have  as  presents  for  some  of  my  little  friends — our 
doctor's  little  children,  our  agent's,  and  many  other  of  our  Protestant 
and  Catholic  neighbours,  who  will  prize  them  much ;  and  it  is  only 
from  you  that  I  ever  receive  things  I  can  make  presents  of  to  those 

who  are  such  charming  neighbours  and  kind  friends I 

should  never  have  done  if  I  went  through  the  details  of  all ;  or  if  I 
wrote  the  numerous  messages  and  loving  words  of  the  sisters  and 
children  for  you,  dearest  Mr.  Hall,  our  truest  and  best  of  friends.  I 
will  say  with  reverence,  may  God  bless  and  reward  you,  as  He 
assuredly  will,  for  all  your  charity  and  goodness."  Here  is  another : 
"Thank  God  there  is  little  sign  of  decay  about  you,  and  if  prayer 
and  gratitude  and  loving  feeling  can  keep  you  vigorous  and  strong, 
they  are  not  wanting  to  you.  I  bless  and  thank  God  boycotting  and 
all  else  of  the  kind  is  unknown  amongst  our  poor  people  here.  Pray 
Him  that  it  may  be  ever  so.  We  are  all  very  well,  and  very  busy ^  and 
very  happy,  working  away  with  our  little  ones." 

Then  here  is  a  beautiful  expression  of  Irish  Catholic  loyalty  to 
United  Kingdom  rule,  from  the  Lady  Abbess  :  "  And,  now,  how  can 
I  thank  you  for,  or  tell  you  how  proud  you  have  made  us,  and  how 
deeply  we  prize  and  treasure,  the  Bust  of  our  beloved  Queen?    I 
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shall  have  her  dear  Majrsty  placed  on  a  very  pretty  braclcet  you  sent 
us  some  time  ago,  and  she  will  look  lovely  in  the  room  through  which 
the  tourists  pass  in  summer.  1  look  upon  it  as  one  of  our  greatest 
treasures.     Tliank  God  yati  are  so  well" 

Is  there  nothing  to  touch  the  heart  of  the  English  Protestant  in 
such  love  and  thankfulness,  and  such  lojalty  as  this,  in  an  exalted 
lady  and  her  twenty-four  sisters>  who  call  themselves  her  children,  all 
with  hearts  of  angels  of  mercy  ?— who  undertake  the  guiding  of  the 
young  lives,  and  the  influencing  of  the  characters  of  many  thousands 
of  Irish  Catholic  boys  and  girls,  by  the  beauty  of  their  own  upright* 
ness  and  their  loving  kindness,  as  w*eU  as  by  their  teaching,  widiout 
any  attempt  to  proselyte  Protestants  ; — l>oys  and  girls,  be  it  remem- 
bered, who  will  become  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  future  rreland. 
Is  it  not  touchingly  suggestive  of  the  work  that  is  being  done,  where 
the  good  Abbess  says :  **  And  I  took  the  box,  which  I  just  wanted 
too,  for  a  young  girl  going  into  the  world  **  ? — ^ Going  into  the  worid 
from  that  Convent  of  Poor  Clares,  wilb  the  never-io-be-lost  recollection 
in  after  hft;,  that  a  Protestant  Englishman  was  one  of  the  best  friends 
and  comforters  of  the  poor  little  Irish  children,  of  which  she  was  one  ; 
and  with  a  heart  loyal  to  England  and  to  the  Queen,  through  the 
teaching  of  these  l>adies  of  Kenmare.  I  have  known  the  reply  to  the 
appea!  to  be^  **  1  belong  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  have  no 
sympathy  with  the  work  of  the  Indies  of  Kenniare*"  Those  who  hav^ 
no  symjiathy  with  the  work  of  these  holy  women,  do  not  belong  to  the 
Churcfi  at  all,  whatever  Church  they  claim  J  Then  let  us  go  from 
sympathy  or  no  sympathy — poor  dry  chip  ! — to  the  question  of  policy* 
It  would  pay  Englishmen  to  support  institutions  like  this  in  all  the 
worst  parts  of  Ireland;  pay  them  better  to  do  it  themselves  than  to 
leave  it  to  the  Irish  and  Catholics  themselves  to  do  it  And  the  more 
the  children  of  tlie  worst  of  the  Irish  '* don't  deser\^e  it** — if  that  be 
an  objection — the  more  wisdom  there  w^ould  be  in  letting  them  have 
it — ^ihis  kindness  and  teaching.  It  would  be  of  more  real  %*alue  than 
unconquerable  British  regiments  in  the  long  run,  and  far  less  costly. 

The  mention  of  that  box*  **  for  a  young  girl  going  into  the  world," 
reminds  me  to  quote  from  an  interesting  letter  which  is  before  me^ 
from  the  distinguished  widow  of  the  late  Morgan  John  0*Connell,  M-P.* 
nephew  of  the  **  Liberator,"  and  M.P>  for  Keny^  from  18^5  to  1852. 
It  is  to  Mr.  S.  C  Hall:  **  Longfteld,  Cashel,  Feb.  4th,  1886.  Dear 
Mr,  Hallj^  ....  The  Rev.  Mother  of  Kenmare  sent  the  bust 
to  our  place  in  Clare,  whence  it  came  here  after  many  delays.  She 
mentioned  to  me  your  great  and  persistent  kindness  to  her  admirable 
institution.  She  feels  deeply  grateful  to  you*  You  cannot  think  what 
nice,  tidy  serwints  these  nuns  s^d  out.  ♦  ,  .  *  About  eight  years 
before  I  was  born,  you  and  your  charming  wife  spent  a  happy  day  with 
my  parents  at  Clonmel,  long  before  my  father  bought  this  plac^"  etc. 

And  this  reminds  me  of  another  great  and  pleasant  fact  to  be  kept 
in  view  in  connection  with  the  noble  self-sacrifice  of  these  ladies.  The 
evil  attendant  on  some  charities  is  that  they  tend  to  further  pauperise, 
and  render  more  sluggish,  the  already  sluggish   recipients.     In  this 
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case  it  is  just  the  contrary.  The  little  children  are  rescued  from 
indolence,  rags,  dirt,  and  ignorance,  and  are  taught  cleanliness  and 
neatness,  and  are  trained  to  habits  of  industry,  and  are  sent  "  into  the 
world''  with  bread-winning  power;  and  we  have  this  distinguished 
lady's  testimony  that,  as  to  the  domestic  service  contingent,  "You 
cannot  think  what  nice,  tidy  servants  these  nuns  send  out."  And 
they  are  sent  out  with  hearts  so  loyal  and  thankful ;  for  when  an  Irish 
heart  is  so,  it  is  so  indeed. 

Better  material  this  for  our  money,  surely,  and  so  much  more  con- 
veniently at  home — where  charity  should  begin — than  the  blacks  of 
Central  Africa  !  Let  us  send  out  there  when  we  have  made  Catholic 
Ireland  happy,  not  by  yielding  to  its  savage  element^  but  by  humanising 
it  with  kindness  and  firmness  of  rule^  the  latter  so  inevitably  necessary 
in  dealing  with  the  savage  element  everywhere,  and  as  much  so 
among  the  English  as  the  Irish. 

Let  the  poor  deluded  Irish  remember  that  this  great  empire  is  not 
the  empire  of  Great  Britain  alone ;  but  it  is  the  empire  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland — ^governed  equally  by  both  in  proportion  to 
their  voting  constituencies ;  and  the  honours  of  which  rule  are  very 
largely  and  deservedly  enjoyed  by  Ireland's  brilliant  sons.  And  let 
us  prove  to  the  poor  and  deluded  that  the  people  of  England  really 
love  their  fellow  rulers — the  people  of  Ireland — who  are,  unhappily, 
trained  to  hate  them  in  return.     This  may  be  done. 

I  love  to  write  all  this  in  Llewellynn  Jewitt's  book,  because  he 
thought  and  felt  in  these  matters  exactly  as  I  and  Samuel  Carter  Hall 
think  and  feel,  and  exactly  as  is  so  beautifully  expressed  by  the  latter 
in  the  following  verses  : 

**  Yes !  honoured  sisters  of  another  faith  ! 

Though  different  paths  we  tread  to  reach  the  goal, 
Both  hear — to  answer — what  the  Master  saith, 

The  passport — words  addressed  to  every  soul. 
If  we  gain  Heaven,  His  Angels  will  not  say, 

*  Go  back ;  and  find  to  Heaven  a  better  way.' 

I  shall  not  ask  in  vain,  of  any  creed, 

To  give  you  help — to  aid  the  work  you  do  : 
You  plant  in  sterile  soil  the  fertile  seed, 

To  grow  for  Earth,  and  for  Hereafter  too ; 
*Tis  not  for  prayer  and  praise  alone  you  live — 

Your  sacrifice  is  self !  your  ALL  you  give  I 

Sisters  !  God  trusts  to  you  His  holiest  trust : 

To  train  up  children  for  Him  is  your  work. 
Guarding  from  evil — soul-corroding  rust, 

Where  foes  assail,  or  hidden  dangers  lurk  ; 
Sending  them  forth  to  fight  the  fight  of  life, 

Well-taught :  well-armed  :  to  conquer  in  the  strife. 

Ah  !  when  the  Shepherd  gathers  to  the  fold 

The  lambs  that  might  have  perished — Seraph  bands — 
And  the  recording  Angel  shall  be  told 

*  We  rescued  these  by  aid  of  helping  hands  !  * 
What  bliss  to  know  the  saints  in  glory  there 

Were  once  the  litfle  children  of  Kenmare." 
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And  here  is  a  piece  of  equally  powerful  prose  by  the  same  winter, 
which  I  have  found,  since  copying  out  the  above,  among  a  heap  of 
valuable  manuscripts  lately  presented  to  me  by  him : 

**  Our  Lord  doesJ  not  say  Love  your  neighbour  provided  he  be  of 
your  faith.  He  was  a  Samaritan  who  healed  the  wounds  of  the  Jew 
who  had  fallen  among  thieves, 

*  He  praycih  iKst 
Who  toveth  besi 
All  thiiig!&  b«>th  great  And  smAiL* 

"  How  readily  I  might  quote  passages  from  the  New  Testament  to 

show  that  St.  Peter  was  right  when  he  said  of  ComeJius — a  gentile — 
*A  just  man  and  one  that  feared  Godj  ,  .  *  God  being  no 
respecter  of  persons:  but  in  every  nation  he  that  feareth  Him  and 
workeih  righteousness,  is  accepted  with  Him/ 

*^What  the  rage  for  'converting'  on  either  side  means,  1  c-annot 
comprehend.  Protestant  and  Catholic,  when  they  pass  through  the 
Golden  Gate,  will  wonder,  as  1  do  now,  at  the  weakness  of  the  barrier 
that  divided  them  while  on  earth,  and  perceive  how*  greatly  their 
earth -usefulness  might  have  been  increased  by  their  loving  and 
imitating  the  example  of  their  Divine  Master.  The  *all  who  are 
weary  and  are  heavy  laden '  are  not  only  those  who  walk  in  one 
particular  road  to  reach  the  footstool  of  the  Lord  God  of  Mercy  and 
of  Love. 

"Of  those  who  so  read  Christ  1  will  say,  Their  Christianity  is 
Christianity  without  the  Bible ! 

*'  W^hat  these  labourers  at  *  Conversion  ^  mean  can  only  be  this — 
that  Heaven  is  so  thinly  populated  as  must  result  from  only  Roman 
Catholics  meeting  Roman  Catholics  there ;  or,  Protestants  only 
worship  there  with  those  to  whom  have  been  given  the  boons  of  the 
Reformation.  The  Peace  and  Goodwill  on  Eaith  cannot  have 
accompanied  either  into  Heaven  ! 

**  If  it  be  not  so  there  must  be  perpetual  wrangling  over  modes  of 
faith  by  the  graceless  bigots  on  either  side,  who  try  to  monopolise  the 
blessings  bestowed  there  and  here  by  the  Trinity  in  Unity !" 

In  this  chapter,  which  records  the  death  of  Mrs.  S.  C*  Hall,  the 
following  letter  will  be  fittingly  included.  It  will  completely  speak 
for  itself: — 

**  Hospital  for  Consumption,  London,  S.W.,  February  8th,  1884, 
Dear  Mr.  Hall,— I  am  directed  by  the  Committee  of  Management 
cordially  to  thank  you  for  your  recent  obliging  letter,  which  was  read 
at  their  meeting  yesterday,  and  I  am  desired  to  inform  you  that  they 
most  gratefully  accept  the  Portrait  of  her  Majesty,  and  of  the  late 
Prince  Consort,  which  were  presented  by  the  Queen  to  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Hall,  and  are  now,  in  pursuance  of  her  w^ish,  so  kindly  forwarded 
by  you, 

"  The  Committee  receive  with  especial  gratification  these  portraits, 
as  being  those  of  the  gracious  Sovereign  who  is  the  Patron  of  this 
Charity;  and  of  the  lamented  Prince  who  took  a  personal  interest 
in  it,  and  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  parent  Hospital, 
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"And  the  Committee  value  these  gifts  no  less  highly  as  being 
interesting  souvenirs  of  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  and  of  yourself,  to  both  of 
whom  the  Institution  was  so  largely  indebted  in  its  earlier  days  for 
active  sympathy  and  for  much  valuable  help. 

"The  Committee  propose  to  place  the  large  photograph  of  her 
Majesty  (with  the  autograph  letter  of  the  Queen  to  Mrs.  Hall),  in  the 
ward  named  in  perpetuity  after  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall ;  and  to  hang  the 
lithograph  portraits  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  in  the  "  Jenny 
Lind  "  gallery — one  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  "  Hall  Ward  " 
— as  being,  in  their  opinion,  the  most  appropriate  positions.  I  am, 
dear  Mr.  Hall,  your  very  faithful  and  obliged  servant,  Henry  Dobbin, 
Secty." 


^^^ 
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CHAPTER    XXXVI. 


ALICE    KING    AND    ANNA    MARIA    HALL. — LONDON    SOCIETY    SEVENTY 

YEARS   AGO. — MRS.    HALL'S   GIRLHOOD. — HER    DRAWING    ROOMS. 

LiETITIA  ELIZABETH  LANDON.  —  CHARLES  LAMB  AND  SAMUEL 
COLERIDGE. —  EDWARD  IRVING. —  WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. —  MRS. 
HENRY  WOOD. — A  VALE  OF  TEARS. — LADIES^  CAPS. — A  LOVE-LETTER. 
— THE  MARRIAGE  AND  DEATH  OF  "  L.  E.  L." — CHARLES  DICKENS 
AND   SAMUEL   CARTER    HALL. 

^  HILE  this  book  is  still  open  for  interpolations  here  and 
and  there,  because  not  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  printers 
^V    — although  its  omega  is  already  reached — ^a  beautiful 
notice  of  the  life  of  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  has  appeared  in 
TAe  Argosy,  from  the  pen  of  that  sweet  and  powerful 
writer,  blind  Alice  King.     She  says  : 

"  A  beautiful  life  is  never  fairer  and  nobler  than  when  we  see  it 
lived  bravely  and  fully  to  two  ends  at  once,  doing  a  double  set  of 
duties,  making  radiant  two  separate  paths  through  God's  world, 
scattering  perfume  in  different  directions  at  the  same  moment. 

"  Such  a  twofold  life,  look  at  it  which  side  we  may,  is  the  life  of 
Anna  Maria  Hall.  Her  household  story  is  one  long  strain  that  tells 
of  woman's  simplest  and  minutest  home  duties  faithfully  and  thoroughly 
done ;  her  public  story  tells  of  a  gifted  writer  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  is  this  mingling  of  the  domestic  woman  and  the  woman 
of  talent  into  a  lofty  and  graceful  whole,  that  makes  us  love  to  sketch 
her  portrait  and  linger  lovingly  and  reverently  over  every  feature  in  it." 

After  describing  the  childhood  and  girlhood  of  Anna  Maria  Fielding 
spent  in  her  Irish  home,  this  talented  authoress  continues : 

**  At  sixteen  Miss  Fielding  left  Ireland  and  came  to  London,  which, 
from  this  time  forward,  became  her  chief  place  of  residence.  We  can 
fancy  what  an  entirely  new  chapter  of  her  life  was  now  begun ;  what 
a  great  and  strange  change  of  experiences  it  was,  as  the  girl,  with  her 
airy  step  and  laughing  eyes,  went  from  her  Irish  country  home  into 
the  midst  of  the  London  of  that  day. 

"  There  were  the  fine  ladies  rouging  and  curtseying  and  striving  to 
make  their  skirts  narrower  and  narrower  and  their  waists  shorter  and 
shorter ;  there  were  soldiers  with  laurels  from  Waterloo  fresh  on  their 
brows  ;  there  were  the  great  talkers  of  society  beginning  to  glide  from 
the  stately  conversation  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  all  its  full  flow 
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and  majesty,  into  the  lighter  and  freer  strain  of  a  later  day ;  there 
were  the  men  of  letters  discussing  the  Waverley  Novels,  and  the  secret 
of  their  authorship ;  there  was  the  mimic  world  of  the  threatres — a 
world,  in  truth,  in  itself,  at  that  period,  when  such  a  radiancy  of  genius 
shone  on  the  English  stage.  And  into  the  midst  of  all  this  went 
smiling  and  chattering,  and  keenly  observing,  the  young  maiden,  who 
hitherto  had  known  no  other  phase  of  life  than  that  of  her  western 
country  home. 

"For  eight  years  Anna  Maria  Fielding  went  on  ripening  and 
mellowing,  until,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  she  had  bloomed  into  the 
sweet  plant  of  womanhood :  a  plant  bearing,  like  the  orange  tree, 
flower  and  fruit  at  once — flowers  of  grace  and  charm,  fruit  of  intellectual 
power.  It  was  high  time  now  for  the  future  author  of  so  many 
heroines  to  find  a  hero  to  her  mind ;  and  accordingly  he  came,  just 
at  this  period,  on  the  scene  in  the  person  of  a  young  barrister,  Mr. 
Samuel  Carter  Hall.  Minds  of  like  cultivation,  hearts  that  echoed 
each  other  in  their  throbs  of  earnest  sympathy  for  all  things  that  are 
sad  and  sorrowful  upon  earth,  as  well  as  with  all  that  is  high  and  pure, 
soon  made  a  close  intimacy  spring  up  between  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall  and 
Miss  Fielding ;  an  intimacy  which  ripened  into  love ;  and  in  1824  the 
young  Irish  lady  became  the  English  barrister's  wife,  and  was  hence- 
forth known  as  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.     .     .     . 

"In  1825  they  brought  out  an  elegant  volume  called  The  Amulet ; 
and  other  products  of  their  joint  talent  and  industry  went  on  in  bright 
and  swift  procession  till  death  dissolved  the  true,  brave  partnership. 
The  periodical  which,  perhaps,  is  most  closely  belonging  to  their 
name,  is  the  Art  Journal ;  but  there  are  legions  besides,  of  which  our 
limited  space  does  not  allow  us  to  speak.     .     .     . 

"  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hairs  drawing-room  was  one  of  those  favoured  rooms 
where  a  spell  of  ease  and  freedom  seems  always  to  be  at  work ; 
drawing  everyone  that  enters  under  its  beneficent  influence,  and  yet 
harmonising  all  into  one  blended  whole,  whatever  widely  difiering 
elements  may  be  there. 

"  In  that  drawing-room  where  this  gracious,  kindly  magic  worked ; 
a  magic  which  was,  in  truth,  simply  the  pervading  influence  of  her 
who  reigned  there ;  men  and  women  always  looked  their  best,  and 
talked  their  best,  and  were,  in  short  their  very  best  selves.  In  that 
drawing-room  many  a  wide  scheme  of  charity  was  originated  or 
furthered  and  strengthened.  In  that  drawing-room  met  all  the  wit 
and  genius  which,  through  more  than  fifty  years,  made  the  world 
laugh  and  weep,  and  sent  streams  of  amusement  and  instruction 
flowing  hither  and  thither  in  the  land. 

"  What  a  long  list  of  names  rises  to  the  lips,  springs  up  under  the 
pen,  as  we  think  of  that  drawing-room !  What  a  crowd  of  figures 
come  down  from  their  niches  in  England's  pantheon,  and  gather 
round  the  well-loved  form  and  genial  face  of  her  who  was  mistress 
there !     We  cannot  help  stopping  to  gaze  for  a  moment  at  the  throng. 

"  Whose  is  that  bright,  handsome  woman's  face,  so  full  of  fire  and 
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of  fresh  young  power,  which,  just  at  this  instant,  is  close  to  the 
mistress  of  the  house,  and  the  red  h'ps  whisper  some  saucy  crilicisra 
on  Ml  unfortunate  cap  or  dress  hard  by  ?  Uliat  petulant  grace  there 
is  in  every  movement  of  the  dehcate  neck,  what  joyous  freedom  in 
the  clear,  bell-hke  laugh  !  Who  that  watcher  her  can  guess  tliat  hers 
is  to  l>e  a  dark,  tragical  story;  that  a  sad  mystery  will  envelope  the 
fate  of  her  who  the  world  knows  already  so  well  as  '  L.  E*  L/ 

'*Here  are  two  men  with  faces  that  attract  our  notice*  How 
thoughts  and  fancies  are  coming  and  going  in  their  eyes  and  on  their 
lips.  But  what  strikes  us  yet  more  than  their  looks,  is  the  flow  of 
words  that  is  passing,  and  repassing,  swirling,  surging,  and  eddying 
between  them.  *  How  they  do  talk/  we  can't  help  murmuring  beneath 
our  breath  ;  and  yet  we  feel  that  the  expression  is  just  a  trifle  dis* 
respectful  when  we  hear  the  crowd  of  subjects,  some  deep,  some 
feat  her- light,  which  are  discussed  in  rapid  succession.  We  listen  until 
our  poor  brains  are  in  a  very  whirl  of  confusion.  But  the  wondrous 
pair  are  talkmg  still  as  vigorously  and  exhaustively  as  if  they  had  only 
just  ^>egun*  Then  we  turn  away  in  hopeless  despair,  but  do  not  so 
much  marvel  at  our  own  slowness  of  wit  when  we  hear  that  we  iiave 
been  listening  to  Charles  I^mb  and  Samuel  Coleridge, 

"  Standing  in  yonder  window  is  one  in  a  clerical  dress.  *  How 
handsome  he  is  ! '  is  our  first  exclamation,  but  an  instant  after  we  cry 
out,  '  He  actually  squints/ 

*'  Yet,  squint  or  no  squint,  how  the  ladies  are  crowding  round  bira, 
hanging  on  his  words,  struggling  to  win  each  one  at  least  a  recognis- 
ing smile.  He  is  a  samt ;  a  hero  now ;  the  god  of  the  idolatry  of 
thousands  i  but  before  many  years  have  gone  by^  the  name  of  Edward 
Irving  will  be  uttered  with  sometimes  mocking,  sometimes  pitying 
significance  in  tone  and  glance* 

''Now  we  have  leapt  lightly  with  fancy's  help  over  several  years^ 

and  we  are  looking  again  into  that  drawing-room,  which  is  as  fuU  as 
ever.  Wkh  what  a  mixture  of  homage  and  queenliness  the  mistress 
of  the  house  is  receiving  that  gmnd  old  man,  with  the  eyes  in  which 
gentleness  and  majesty  sit  enthroned  in  so  wondrous  and  so  fair  a 
union :  a  union  such  as  only  genius  can  make :  what  calm  strength 
there  is  on  that  brow,  vvhal  tenderness  in  this  mouth  I  Who  w^ould 
not  long  to  draw  near  and  hear  the  voice  of  VVilliam  Wordsworth  ? 

"Again  years  have  sped  by  ;  many  years ;  and  that  drawing-room 
IS  still  full,  and  still  resoundtng  with  the  hum  of  many  voices.  And 
now  we  need  no  more  the  spell  of  fancj\  for  memory  has  taken  her 
place.  At  the  side  of  Mrs.  S,  C.  Hall^  where  poor  L.  E.  L.  stood  so 
long  ago,  is  another  face,  which  bears  a  threefold  stamp,  for  it  has^ 
been  sealed  by  beauty,  and  intellect,  and  soul.  Her  gentle  voice  is 
music  itself.  She  of  whose  fair  inner  self  that  strangely  beautiful  face 
is  the  true  outward  and  visible  sign  is  with  us  still  I^ng  may  she 
shine  for  us.  Long  may  her  name  be  a  household  word  spoken  in 
English  homes — the  authoress  of  *  East  Lynne/ 

^*  But  we  have  no  further  space  to  dweli  on  those  who  are  grouped 
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in  SO  vast  and  brilliant  a  company  around  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  S.  C. 
HalL  We  have  only  room  to  give  one  or  two  more  touches  to  her 
own  picture  before  we  close. 

"  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall's  active,  warm,  Christian  sympathy ;  a  sympathy 
which  was  awake  to  every  call  from  suffering,  from  dreary  want,  from 
the  darkest  comers  of  God's  earth ;  forms  one  of  the  most  marked 
and  most  beautiful  traits  in  her  character.  If  any  grand  work  of  love 
and  mercy  was  suggested,  and  the  indolent  and  self-absorbed  shook 
their  heads,  saying,  *  It  never  can,  it  never  will  be  done,'  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Hall's  clear  head  and  broad  genial  heart  were  sure  to  come  to  the 
front,  and  turn  the  vague  project  into  reality.  If  any  established 
charity  began  to  languish,  the  resolute  energy  of  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  if 
her  interest  in  the  matter  could  be  aroused,  was  certain  to  put  fresh 
life  into  it.  *  It  is  really  too  much  trouble,'  that  phrase  which  is  so 
frequently  in  the  mouths  of  Young  England  reclining  in  arm-chairs 
and  talking  about  *  the  aesthetical,'  was  never  heard  from  her  lips. 

"  The  generous  liberality  of  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall's  nature  was  often  dis- 
played in  yet  another  way,  when  with  ready  kindliness  she  spoke 
words  of  kindness  to  young  travellers  beginning  to  tread  the  path  of 
literature.  Many  such  are  there  who,  like  the  author  of  this  paper 
herself,  can  remember  the  friendly  grasp  of  the  dear  warm  hand,  the 
tones  of  the  quiet  voice,  speaking  some  sentence  of  cheering  praise 
that  gave  the  spirit  to  go  on  just  at  the  moment  when  it  was  needed. 

"  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  enjoyed  tokens  of  royal  favour,  both  in  a  pension 
of  ;^ 1 00  a  year  which  was  settled  upon  her,  and  in  a  present  from  the 
Queen  of  portraits  of  herself  and  the  Prince  Consort.     .     .     . 

"  Honoured  to  the  last,  loved  to  the  last,  working  to  the  last,  Mrs. 
S.  C.  Hall  lived  on  to  the  age  of  eighty-one.  The^,  after  but  a  short 
illness,  she  passed  into  her  home  above. — Alice  King." 

Between  the  writing  of  the  above  and  its  publication,  "the  authoress 
of  *  East  Lynne '  " — Mrs.  Henry  Wood — the  woman  of  "  beauty,  and 
intellect,  and  soul,"  a  beauty  which  the  memoirist  never  saw  by  means 
of  physical  light,  yet  knew  so  well  by  some  mysterious  intuition — has 
also  passed  away.  It  is  well  to  note  and  ponder  on  this  inexorably 
ever-moving  life-procession — friends  and  acquaintance  ever  streaming 
onward  across  the  visible  stage  of  life,  and  passing  one  after  another 
behind  the  curtain  of  the  invisible  goal,  filling  our  hearts  with  such 
mourning  that  the  scene  of  life  is,  after  all,  more  truly  than  we  are 
sometimes  disposed  to  admit — a  vale  of  tears. 

I  can  well  realize  these  pictures  drawn  by  the  sweet  blind  authoress. 
Miss  Alice  King ;  especially  that  of  Laetitia  Elizabeth  Landon,  whose 
portrait,  beautifully  executed  in  water-colours,  hangs  in  my  room. 
There  is  the  bright,  handsome  face,  expressing  fresh  young  power — 
"crescent"  strength  I  think  Ruskin  has  called  it — with  the  long, 
delicate,  graceful  neck.  She  might,  in  this  her  picture,  be  in  the  very 
act  of  conceiving  that  "saucy  criticism  on  an  unfortunate  cap  or 
dress  hard  by,"  for,  curiously  enough,  her  face  is  turned  towards  the 
portrait  which  hangs  next,  being  that  of  Mary  Russell  Mitford,  who  is 
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represented  wearing  a  cap,  And  nesct  to  that  is  the  picture  of  another 
great  cohtcmjiorary^  Feiiria  Hetnans,  whose  beautiftil  head  is  crowned 
only  wiih  her  own  glorious  hain  These  three  ponraits  in  water- 
colours,  of  rare  excellence,  of  the  three  greatest  women  of  their  a^ 
were  the  gil\  to  me  of  Samuel  Carter  Hall,  and  near  them  are  piled 
the  books  which  these  wondertul  ladies  each  wrote,  and  the  biographies 
which  were  written  of  ihem.  Mary  Russell  Mittord  (igured  also  in 
that  drawing-room  described  by  Alice  Ring,  And  Mrs.  Hemans  was 
also  the  friend  of  Mr,  and  Mrs,  HalL  It  is  curious  what  an  imjiortant 
thing,  and  to  what  varied  criticism  liable,  is  the  ladies'  c^p ;  and  how 
heroes,  as  well  as  heroines  such  as  those  in  view,  get  mixt^d  up  m  the 
business  of  ladies'  caps.  Many  a  Hercules  has  tenderly  earned  a  cap 
from  one  lady  to  another,  to  be  witness,  in  reward,  of  awakened 
raptures  on  its  account  In  the  following  letter  will  be  found 
reference  to  a  by  no  means  *' unfortunate  '^  cap.  I  found  it  among  a 
host  of  valuable  letters  written  by  various  distinguished  people  to 
Mrs.  S,  C,  Hall,  and  preserved  by  her,  I  !\ave  permission  from  her 
husband  to  preserve  or  destroy,  according  to  my  judgment,  and  I 
think  this  may  be  presen'ed,  although  it  is  a  love-leUer  written  by  him 
w4iile  away  on  a  journey,  to  the  heroine  of  this  beautiful  article  by 
Alice  King : 

"  I'he  Peacock^  Rowsley,  nine  o'clock,  Tuesday  morning* 

" D EAK EST, ^ After  a  long  sleep  I  feel  very  strong:  the  day  at 
Leicester  tired  me  somewhat — but  1  anrived  here  at  eight,  w^ent  to  bed 
at  nine,  and  slept  well,  in  spite  of  the  spitting  and  swearing  of  the 
railway.     ,     .     , 

"  1  am  now  ready  for  Jewitt — eicpecting  him  about  ten,  when  we 
shall  drive  to  Chats  worth. 

"  I  strolled  in  the  garden  last  evening,  and  thought  of  you  and  our 
new  home — praying  God  to  bless  you  and  it,     .     *     . 

"  They  much  want  me  to  glvt  a  lecture  at  Leicester ;  it  is  possible 
I  may  do  so  in  Novemben 

"  I  found  the  several  parties  there  vejy  pleasant  and  kindly,    *    .    . 

*'  I  shall  post  this^  although  probably  I  shall  write  you  from  the  Inn 
at  Chats  worth. 

*'  I  shall,  as  you  know,  be  this  evening  at  Jewitt*s. 

**  Ever  with  prayers  that  Ck^d  may  bless,  aid,  and  protect  you  ;  ever 
your  devoted  husband  and  friend,  S,  C.  Hall, 

2 

*'  Mrs.  Jewitt  was  in  raptures  with  the  cap. 

"  To-day  I  shall  wait  for  your  letter,  and  then  drive  to  places  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Chatsworth. 

'*  I  shall  leave  this  on  Friday  morning,  going  direct  through  to 
Manchester  ;  I  am  only  two  hours  from  it  here,     .     ,     < 

"  Need  I  tell  you,  dearest,  how  much  I  want  you  by  my  side  I  But, 
please  God,  my  rambles  will  soon  be  over,  and  I  shall  join  you.     * 

**  Dear  love  to  you,  dearest,  and  with  prayer  always  that  God  will 
bless  you  and  protect  you*  Ever  your  devoted  husband  and  friend, 
S,  C  Hall." 
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"Write  to  me  here  at  Winster,  Matlock  Bath,  Derbyshire,  to-morrow 
and  on  Thursday." 

This  was  always  the  style  of  his  love-letters  to  his  aged  wife — his 
Khadijah — when  he  happened  to  be  away  from  her  on  a  journey. 

The  "dark  tragical  story"  of  the  close  of  the  life  of  "L.  E.  L.'*  is 
known  to  many,  but  not  to  all.  I  will  give  it  briefly  from  Mr.  Hall's 
"  Book  of  Memories  *': 

"  The  last  time  I  saw  L.  E.  L.  was  in  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  Con- 
naught  Square,  on  the  27th  June,  1838,  soon  after  her  marriage,  when 
she  was  on  the  eve  of  her  fatal  voyage.  A  farewell  party  was  given  to 
some  of  her  friends  by  Mrs.  Sheddon,  with  whom  she  then  boarded. 

.  .  .  When  the  proper  time  arrived  there  was  a  whisper  round 
the  table,  and,  as  I  was  the  oldest  of  her  friends  present,  it  fell  to  my 
lot  to  propose  her  health.  I  did  so  with  the  warmth  I  felt.  The 
'  chances  *  were  that  we  should  never  meet  again  ;  and  I  considered 
myself  free  to  speak  of  her  in  terms  such  as  could  not  but  have 
gratified  any  husband  except  the  husband  she  had  chosen.  I  referred 
to  her  as  one  of  my  wife's  most  valued  friends,  during  many  years  of 
closest  personal  intimacy,  and  sought  to  convey  to  McLean's  mind, 
and  the  minds  of  her  other  friends,  the  high  respect,  as  well  as  affec- 
tion, with  which  we  regarded  her.  There  were  some  at  the  table  who 
shed  tears  while  I  spoke.  The  reader  may  imagine  the  chill  which 
came  over  that  party  when  McLean  had  risen  to  *  return  thanks.'  He 
merely  said,  *  If  Mrs.  Mcl^ean  has  as  many  friends  as  Mr.  Hall  says 
she  has,  I  only  wonder  they  allow  her  to  leave  them.'  That  was  all ; 
it  was  more  than  a  chill — it  was  a  blight  A  gloomy  foreboding  as  to 
the  future  of  that  doomed  woman  came  to  all  the  guests,  as,  one  by 
one,  they  rose  and  departed,  with  a  brief  and  mournful  farewell. 
Probably  no  one  of  them  ever  saw  her  again. 

"They  sailed  for  Africa  on  the  5th  of  July,  1838.  On  the  15th  of 
August  she  landed,  and  on  the  15th  of  October  she  was  dead ! — 
dying,  according  to  a  coroner's  jury,  *  of  having  incautiously  taken  a 
dose  of  prussic  acid.'  Alas !  it  is  a  sad  sad  story — one  that  makes 
my  heart  ache  as  I  write.  It  was  a  terrible  close  to  a  most  unhappy 
life.     .     .     . 

"  The  very  morning  of  her  death,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  she  wrote : 

*  The  solitude,  except  an  occasional  dinner,  is  absolute.  From  seven 
in  the  morning  till  seven  in  the  evening,  when  we  dine,  I  never  see 
Mr.  McLean,  and  rarely  any  one  else.'     Writing  previously  she  said  : 

*  There  are  eleven  or  twelve  chambers  here,  empty,  I  am  told,  yet  Mr. 
McLean  refuses  to  let  me  have  one  of  them  for  my  use.  He  expects 
me  to  cook,  wash,  and  iron ;  in  short,  to  do  the  work  of  a  servant. 
He  says  he  will  never  cease  correcting  me  until  he  has  broken  my 
spirit,  and  complains  of  my  temper,  which  you  know  was  never,  even 
under  heavy  trials,  bad.' 

"  She  was  buried,  on  the  evening  of  her  death,  in  the  courtyard  of 
the  Castle.  The  grave  was  dug  by  torchlight ;  and  there  stood  beside 
it  a  few  *  mourners '  wrapped  in  cloaks,  shelters  from  '  a  pitiless  torrent 
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of  rain/  Guided  by  *a  flickering  light,'  the  bu^  workmen  hurried 
through  their  work  ;  the  mourners  hastened  away  ;  one  '  silcm  watcher  * 
— it  was  not  her  husband  ^waited  ti!l  the  grave  ^^^is  covered  in,  and 
all  that  was  mortal  of  her  whose  life  was  indeed  a  grief  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave  was  *put  out  of  sight.* 

^*  I^  the  name  she  bore  so  brief  a  time  be  forgotten  ;  let  her  be 
known  in  the  literary  history  of  her  counlr>'  only  as  I^xtitia  KliMbclh 
London ;  and  let  the  *  small  white  tiblel  inserted  in  the  Castle  wall  * 
at  Cape  Coast  be  the  only  record  of  the  name  *  Mcl^ean/  " 

Another  of  the  noble  figures  of  England*s  Pantheon — *that  legion 
of  honour  w^hich  used  to  (>our  in  and  out  of  that  drjwing-nxjm — is 
recalled  to  my  mind  by  the  foUowing  two  letters  which  I  have  just 
come  across  in  one  of  the  btindles  sent  to  me  by  Samuel  Carter  Halt 
The  year  is  not  given  ;  it  is  to  Mr*  Hall : 

"The  Hill,  Sketty,  Swansea,  September  13th,  My  dear  Sir,^You 
have  probably  forgotten  me  and  my  name^but  about  1840,  41,  42,  I 
visited  not  very  infrequently  at  your  house,  thro'  the  introduction  of 
an  Irish  fellow-student  of  mine — W^alsh.  I  harUJy  think  he  is  now 
alive,  and  I  never  ascertained  whether  he  rose  to  eminence  in  his  pro- 
fession. It  was  in  your  drawing-rooms  only  that  I  ever  conversed 
with  Dickens.  I  am  struck  by  the  fact  previously  unknown  to  me, 
that  you  once  lived  in  our  village  of  Skelty.  Possibly  you  remember 
*  Hill  House,'  where  I  now  reside.  I  hope  you  are  pretty  well,  though 
I  know  you  reckon  many  years.  1  am  the  Stipendiary  Magistraie  for 
Swansea.     I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  very*  truly,  J  *  C.  F. 

**  P.S. — Your  Cambrian  letter  has  produced  this  one/*  The  second 
letter  introduces  more  of  those  drawing-room  figures : 

*^The  Hill,  near  Swansea,  September  19th.  My  dear  Sir, — You 
ate  verj^  kind  10  take  the  trouble  to  send  me  such  a  long  and 
interesting  answer  to  my  little  note,  I  feel  pretty  sure  now  tliat  Uie 
Walsh  who  was  a  pupil  of  Charles  Hennell,  wnth  me,  was  the  man 
you  mention  as  having  subsequently  risen  to  be  Irish  Master  of  the 
Rolls.  It  was  he  who  persuaded  me  to  go  with  him  to  the  *  George 
and  Blue  Boar,'  and  see  the  veritable  Squeers— that  is,  Shaw  of  Greta 
Bridge,  the  Yorkshire  schoolmaster. 

"At  your  house  I  remember  dancing  with  Mrs.  Dickens,  Helen 
Faucit,  and  other  ladies. 

**  I  wonder  whether  the  Oystermoulh  Ghost  is  still  living  and  acting* 
I  often  drive  to  the  village  and  will  enquire,  and  if  he  is  at  work  I 
must  really  see  him,  for  1  never  yet  did  see  one* 

•*The  adder  incident  is  very  curious — the  creature  lying  round  the 
doirs  neck. 

"  I  have  seen  one  Sketty  adder  in  my  own  hilly  garden. 

"  I  am  really  writing  at  the  Pump  House,  Llandrindod  Wells,  but  I 
date  from  my  normal  address* 

**  I  should  be  surprised  if  you  did  remember  me,  I  was  called  to 
the  Bar  in  1840,  and  went  the  Midland  Circuit,  and  am  now  the 
Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  Swansea,  and  Deputy  Chairman  of  the 
Glamorganshire  Quarter  Sessions* 
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"  I  hope  you  are  better  for  the  visit  to  Bath.    These  waters  and  the 
air  are  wonderful  agents — I  mean  Llandrindod. 
"  I  am,  yours  faithfully,  J.  C.  F." 

This  ought  to  be  of  some  service  to  Llandrindod  Wells,  as  well  as 
to  those  who  take  the  hint  and  go  there. 

John  Forster  mentions  in  his  "  Life  of  Charles  Dickens ''  that  it  was 
at  Dickens'  table  he  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall. 

There  is  another  letter  I  must  introduce  here  in  consequence  of 
Alice  King's  mention  of  Samuel  Coleridge's  presence  in  that  drawing- 
room.  It  is  from  his  grandson.  Here  again  the  year  is  omitted,  but 
it  was  1886  : 

"Fieldside,  Weybridge,  July  22nd.  My  dear  Mr.  Hall, — Very 
many  thanks  for  your  delightful  and  useful  book.  I  have  already  read 
much  of  it.  I  shall  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  honour  of  a 
visit  from  you.  The  twins  are  to  be  christened  at  Weybridge  Church, 
at  fi\^  p.m.  on  Saturday  next.  Is  it  impossible  for  you  to  be  present  ? 
I  am  going  to  write  and  ask  Dr.  Hawkesly  if  it  can  be  managed.  I 
will  write  to  you  at  Chertsey  about  your  visit  next  week.  I  am  sure 
that  you  need  no  introduction  to  anyone  who  retains  the  use  of  his 
senses.  I  will  however  take  care  that  the  Vicar  of  Chertsey  knows 
about  your  being  at  Bromond's.  I  am,  my  dear  Mr.  Hall,  your 
obliged  and  faithful  Ernest  H.  Coleridge. 

"  S.  C.  Hall,  Esq.        I  shall  value  the  photographs  highly  indeed." 

On  the  back  of  this  letter  Mr.  Hall  has  written  within  these  few 
days,  in  a  hand  steadier  and  clearer  than  he  generally  wrote  forty 
years  ago : 

"From  Ernest  Coleridge — the  son  of  Derwent  (the  Rev.),  and 
grandson  of  the  Poet,  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  I  visited  Ernest  in 
July,  1886,  to  kiss  and  bless  the  Twins,  early  in  that  month  bom  to 
him  ;  I  did  so — I  who  had  known  their  great-grandfather." 
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CHAPTER   XXXVir 


MARY  HOWITT. — HER  LETTERS  TO  MR.  HALL  FROM  MERAN  AND   FROM 

ROME. — ROME    FILLED    WITH    PILGRIMAGES    FROM    ALL    LANDS. 

TOUCHING  SCENES. — "ALAS  FOR  POOR  IRELAND!" — RAJAH  RAM- 
MOHUN  ROY. — MIND  YOUR  OWN  BUSINESS. — CHARLES  DICKENS 
AND    THE    "carol"   ACCOUNTS. — DEATH    AND    BURIAL    OF     MARY 

HOWITT     IN     ROME.  —  "LITTLE     STREAMS." — "SEVEN     DIALS." 

woman's   rights. — "MARY — MARY   DEAREST,    BELIEVE   ME." 


JHILE  my  dear  and  venerable  friend,  Samuel  Carter 
Hall,  is  yet  sorrowing  at  the  temporary  loss  of  the  lady 
of  "beauty,  and  intellect,  and  soul" — Mrs.  Henry 
Wood — he  is  plunged  into  fresh  mourning.  Another 
great  woman,  another  of  the  figures  once  so  familiar 
in  that  drawing-room,  has  suddenly  disappeared  behind  the  curtain  of 
the  goal.  Great  names  indeed,  in  English  literary  history,  are  those 
of  William  and  Mary  Howitt;  and  greatly  were  they  beloved,  not 
only  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  but  by  Llewellynn  Jewiit.  The 
mortal  remains  of  William  Howitt  have  long  rested  in  the  Protestant 
Cemetery  at  Rome.  And  here  is  a  recent  letter  from  his  aged  widow, 
close  upon  her  ninetieth  year,  anticipating  a  winter's  sojourn  in  the 
Eternal  City : 

"Meran,  September  27th,  1887.  '  My  dear  Mr.  Hall, — My  friend. 

Miss  M ,  gives  me  to  understand  that  you  think  it  long  since  you 

heard  from  me.  Perhaps  it  is  so,  for  I  know  it  is  very  long  since  I 
heard  from  you.  To  show  you,  therefore,  that  I  have  no  desire  that 
our  old  family  acquaintance  should  expire,  I  at  once  inform  you  that 
I  am  well — wonderfully  well  for  my  age,  and  that  I  am  looking 
forward  now,  in  the  course  of  about  a  week,  to  make  the  journey  to 
Rome,  with  my  dear  good  companion,  my  daughter  Margaret,  and  a 
young  lady  who  resides  with  us,  to  reside  there  for  the  winter — as  we 
did  for  so  many  years  during  my  dear  husband's  time.  From  all  this 
you  must  not  imagine  that  I  am  as  active  as  in  former  years.  No ;  I 
am  a  real  old  woman,  who  no  longer  walks  about  briskly.  I  go  now 
nowhere  far  from  my  own  house,  excepting  in  a  bath-chair;  but  I  am, 
thanks  to  our  dear  and  ever-merciful  Lord,  quite  capable  of  quietly 
enjoying  life,  and  receive  so  much  kindness  from  my  many  friends 
that  I  know  not  how  to  be  thankful  enough  to  them,  and  to  the  Giver 
of  all  Good.     So  much  for  myself;  and  I  hope,  if  you  are  kind 
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enough  to  write  to  me,  you  may  be  able  to  tell  me  the  same  of  your- 
self— as  regards  your  friends,  of  course  you  can — but  I  mean  rather 
with  reference  to  your  health,  which  I  trust  remains  as  good  as  it 
used  to  be  formerly.  I  find,  however,  that  my  memory  foils  sadly, 
principally  as  regards  names  and  dates.  My  sight  also  fails  consider- 
ably; and  I  do  not  hear  nearly  as  quickly  and  clearly  as  formerly.  So 
that  I  evidently  am  receiving  my  three  warnings.  However,  all  is 
right,  and  I  wait  the  Divine  call  in  patience,  and  without  anxiety — 
very  happy  here,  and  very  willing  to  remain — nay,  glad  to  remain 
— so  long  as  the  good  and  kind  Master  permits  it.  Usually — indeed 
since  we  left  England,  we  were  in  the  habit  of  spending  all  our 
summers  in  a  Tyrol  village,  about  forty  miles  from  here,  where  we 
became  in  fact  almost  as  much  at  home  as  if  we  had  lived  there 
all  our  lives.  The  people  became  greatly  attached  to  us,  and  we  to 
them.  We  had  the  best  part  of  a  large  old  house  there,  and  were 
very  comfortable.  My  dear  husband  was  very  fond  of  the  place. 
But  three  years  ago  our  dear  daughter  Annie  Watts  died  there  ;  and 
there  last  summer  I  too  was  ill.  We  therefore  determined  this  year 
not  to  return  there,  and  have  spent  the  whole  of  the  summer  here 
without  any  inconvenience — it  being  generally  considered  too  hot — 
but  we  have  not  found  it  so.  And  now,  as  I  have  said,  we  are  just 
about  returning  for  the  winter  to  Rome,  where,  since  the  death  of  my 
dear  husband,  we  have  not  been.  But  we  have  many  friends  there, 
and  feel  towards  it  like  returning  home.  Excuse  this  long  letter,  and, 
with  kind  regards  from  my  daughter,  I  remain,  dear  Mr.  Hall,  with 
all  the  kindliness  of  old  true  friendship  from  yours  ver)'  sincerely, 
Mary  Howitt. 

"  I  think  you  really  must  be  the  oldest  of  my  still  living  literary 
friends.    Would  it  not  be  in  '36  or  '37  that  we  w6re  first  acquainted  ?  " 

And  here  is  a  later  letter,  the  address  on  which  is  printed  : 

"38,  Via  Gregoriana,  Roma,  January  5th,  1888.  Dear  old  friend 
— In  going  through  and  arranging  the  letters  I  have  received  since  I 
have  been  in  Rome,  I  naturally  came  upon  the  kind  long  letter  which 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  from  you  here.  This  induces  me  at 
once  to  take  up  my  pen  and  s^d  you  a  cordial  greeting,  and  the  best 
and  kindest  good  wishes  of  the  seasons — both  from  my  daughter 
and  myself.  Looking  over  your  pleasant  and  kind  letter  I  see  you 
ask  me  to  send  you  a  line  when  we  are  settled  in  Rome,  that  you 
may  write  to  me.  In  the  deep  interest  and  excitement  of  settling 
down  here,  in  this  most  agreeable  and  home-like  Rome,  I  forgot 
many  little  duties  of  friendship,  I  am  afraid.  Now  I  will  atone  if  I 
can,  and  to  you  in  the  first  place.  If  you  are  not  too  busy,  write  to 
me  pretty  soon,  and  let  me  know  how  you  are,  and  what  particularly 
claims  your  attention  at  this  time.  Many  new  ideas  are  starting,  and 
many  old  ones  are  re-awakened — amongst  others,  Brahminism  in 
various  forms,  and  it  has,  I  suppose,  an  intellectual  following.  A 
very  learned,  most  intelligent  and  interesting  Brahmin  is  here — a 
grandson  of  the  Rammohun  Roy,  who  some  fifty  years  ago  made 
such  a  sensation  in  England.     And,  perhaps,  if  he  were  in  London, 
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he  would  be  quite  the  fashion.  Here,  however,  the  thinking  and 
religious  part  of  the  world  are  interested  and  absorbed  by  the  Jubilee 
of  the  Holy  Father,  which  is  a  wonderful  event ;  even,  in  its  wide- 
spreading  influences,  reaching  to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth.  For  the 
last  many  weeks  Rome  has  been  filled  with  pilgrimages  from  all 
lands,  composed  of  hundreds — even  thousands — of  all  languages  and 
all  peoples.  It  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  events  of  this  age. 
Poor  and  rich,  learned  and  unlearned,  nobles  and  peasants,  men  and 
women,  in  the  various  costumes  of  their  nationalities,  the  counten- 
ances of  all  earnest,  grave,  intense ;  one  sentiment,  that  of  heart-felt 
religion,  stamped  upon  all.  How  touching  and  impressive  this  is,  no 
one  who  does  not  witness  it  can  imagine.  A  large  Spanish  pilgrimage 
is  here  now,  I  believe,  or  may  be  just  gone.  To-morrow  one  of 
twenty  thousand — all  Italians,  from  all  parts  of  Italy — will  be  received 
by  the  Pope;  and  on  the  ninth  of  this  month  one  arrives  from 
England,  in  which  we  shall  welcome  many  of  our  friends.  Don't  let 
my  telling  you  all  this  be  unpleasant  to  you.  I  tell  you  it  simply  as 
one  of  the  remarkable  features  of  the  present  time,  and  as  we  are  in 
Rome  we  naturally  see  something  of  it.  I  am,  I  am  thankful  to  tell 
you,  in  good  health,  though  I  naturally  have  to  be  careful  to  avoid 
cold  and  over-exertion.  I  am  able  to  go  out  but  very  little,  and 
cannot  walk  any  distance  at  all.  But  I  take  interest  in  all  that  goes 
forward,  and  we  are  happy  in  having  many  most  kind  and  intelligent 
friends.  So  that  my  life  here  is  very  agreeable.  If  you  are  kind 
enough  to  write  to  me,  let  us  know,  please,  how  you  are  and  what 
particularly  interests  you  at  this  time.  I  have  sent  you  nothing  for 
your  little  Irish  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  simply  because  we — my  daughter 
and  I — who  are  not  rich,  as  you,  dear  old  friend,  know,  find  here, 
even  more  than  we  did  at  Meran,  many  demands  upon  our  little 
private  charity  fund.  But  I  bless  you  for  your  unwearying  care  for 
that  Irish  Charity.  Alas  for  poor  old  Ireland  !  when  will  a  brighter 
day  come  for  her  ?  Margaret  unites  with  me  in  kindest  regards  and 
good  wishes.  May  the  blessing  of  the  dear  Lord,  in  its  fullest,  largest 
sense  be  yours,  kind  old  friend  I  I  desire  nothing  beyond  this — 
either  for  my  friends  or  for  myself. — ^Yours  very  sincerely,  Mary 

HOWITT." 

I  have  often  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  there  will  be  a  strong  revival  of  religious  feeling  and  reverence 
for  the  Romish  Church,  in  Italy  and  other  countries  where  indifference 
and  infidelity  have  gained  ground  during  this  century ;  and  that  this 
will  come,  not  only  in  the  usual  course  of  oscillation  from  one  extreme 
to  another,  so  general  in  human  affairs,  tastes,  and  fashions ;  but  as  a 
result  of  the  dissociation  of  the  Papacy  from  a  corrupt  and  clumsy 
temporal  rule,  supported  by  mercenary  bayonets — ^a  system  so  incom- 
patible with  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity.  And  it  is  indeed  touching 
to  hear  of  these  thousands  of  pilgrims  flocking  to  Rome — rich  and 
poor,  nobles  and  peasants,  learned  and  unlearned,  "  the  countenances 
of  all  earnest,  grave,  intense;  one  sentiment,  that  of  heartfelt  religion, 
stamped  upon  all." 

The  Rammohun  Roy  referred  to  by  Mary  Howitt  was  a  famous 
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Brahmin  Hindoo  of  very  extended  learning  and  ability,  who,  having 
acquired  the  English  language,  and  a  large  share  of  its  eloquence,  was 
sent  to  England  in  1830  as  the  ambassador  of  the  King  of  Delhi,  to 
seek  from  the  East  India  Company  an  increase  of  stipend  on  behalf 
of  that  prince,  in  which  he  succeeded.  The  Great  Mogul  conferred 
upon  him  the  title  of  Rajah.  He  was  a  great  favourite  at  the  English 
Court.  He  was  more  or  less  master  of  Arabic,  Sanscrit,  and  Hebrew, 
the  latter  being  acquired  that  he  might  read  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
original.  He  became  a  Christian  and  attended  the  Established 
Church,  but  held  Unitarian  views.  He  died  in  England  in  1833, 
aged  fifty-nine. 

I  will  quote  one  more  of  Mary  Howitt's  letters  from  among  a 
treasury  of  them  in  my  possession,  as  a  caution  to  men  of  genius — 
who  are  too  often  very  far  from  being  men  of  business — that  as 
authors  or  editors  they  keep  a  constant  eye  upon  the  financial  condition 
of  undertakings  in  which  they  have  financial  responsibilities,  and  not 
leave  all  to  printers,  publishers,  and  untried  partners.  This  is  without 
date,  but  was  written  many  years  ago.  Of  course  "  William "  is 
William  Howitt,  her  husband  : 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Hall, — I  have  been  intending  to  write  to  you  for 
many  days,  but  have  been  so  extremely  busy  that  I  could  find  time 
for  nothing.  We  have  been  full  of  terrible  anxiety  latterly,  and  not 
without  cause.  Thank  Heaven  we  begin  to  see  some  termination  to 
our  anxieties.  Yesterday  the  accountants  in  whose  hands  William,  by 
the  consent  of  the  arbitrators,  placed  the  accounts  of  the  Peoples 
Journal^  sent  in  their  report,  and  this  is  it :  That  with  all  the  circula- 
tion of  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  weekly,  and  from  eight  to  ten 
thousand  monthly  parts,  their  present  management  leaves  them  with 
a  loss  of  ;;^3,ooo.  In  all  this  reckless  expenditure  William  has  had 
no  voice,  nor  was  allowed  the  slightest  control ;  and   had  he  not 

stopped,  all  must  have  been  bankrupt  together — as  in  all  Mr.  S 's 

former  concerns.  Mr.  Howitt  stands  perfectly  justified  in  all  that  he 
has  done,  and  by  a  threat  of  chancery  they  have  consented  that  he 
shall  receive  half  of  the  money  he  has  put  in  and  retire  from  the 
concern,  William's  lawyer  having  the  power  to  see  that  they  pay  all 
the  debts  they  have  contracted  while  William  has  been  in  the  concern. 
We  are  thankful  for  this  arrangement;  and  I  assure  you  I  now 
feel  as  if  a  mountain  were  lifted  from  my  shoulders.  Who  is  to  find 
the  money  for  them  to  go  on  with  I  cannot  conceive ;  for  surely 
nobody  would  be  mad  enough  to  put  money  in  a  concern  which  with 
a  paying  circulation,  from  within  about  four  months  of  its  commence- 
ment, has  yet  a  debt  of  ;^3,ooo  against  it,  independently  of  what  they 
have  to  pay  William.  As  for  ourselves  we  are  more  thankful  than 
words  can  say,  to  be  free  from  them,  with  our  own  Journal  in  our  hands, 
which  promises  so  well.  We  have  already  a  circulation  of  about  twenty 
thousand  weekly,  and  of  the  first  number  they  have  reprinted  ten 
thousand.  Pardon  all  this  detail,  but  Mr.  Hall  understands  such 
things,  and  you  both,  I  am  sure,  will  sympathise  with  us  in  good  or 
evil.    What  a  beautiful  letter  is  this  of  Father  Mathew.    I  will  mention 
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the  Bazaar  to  the  young  ladies  of  my  acquaintance,  but  as  Bazaars  are 
springing  up  in  this  side  of  London  for  the  same  purpose,  I  fear  I 
shall  not  succeed  much.  God  bless  you,  for  you  have  a  warm  and  a 
noble  heart.     I  am,  dear  Mrs.  Hall,  yours  faithfully,  Mary  Howiit." 

This  great  loss  out  of  a  great  success,  reminds  me  of  Charles 
Dickens'  disappointment  over  his  Christmas  Carol  in  1 843-4.  The 
work  was  a  great  success  and  had  an  immediate  sale  of  fifteen  thousand, 
leaving  a  "  remainder  "  of  only  seventy  copies,  yet  the  publishers*  bills 
were  so  high  that  he  thus  wrote  to  his  friend  John  Forster,  after 
receiving  the  accounts  :  "  Such  a  night  as  I  have  passed  !  I  really 
believed  I  should  never  get  up  again,  until  I  had  passed  through  all 
the  horrors  of  a  fever.  I  found  the  Carol  accounts  awaiting  me,  and 
they  were  the  cause  of  it.  The  first  six  thousand  copies  show  a  profit 
of;J^23o!  And  the  last  four  yield  as  much  more.  I  had  set  my 
heart  and  soul  upon  a  thousand,  clear.  What  a  wonderful  thing  it  is, 
that  such  a  great  success  should  occasion  me  such  intolerable  anxiety 
and  disappointment !  My  year's  bills,  unpaid,  are  so  terrific,  that  all 
the  energy  and  determination  I  can  possibly  exert  will  be  required  to 
clear  me  before  I  go  abroad  \  which,  if  next  June  come  and  find  me 
alive,  I  shall  do.  Good  Heaven,  if  I  had  only  taken  heart  a  year 
ago  !  .  .  .  I  was  so  utterly  knocked  down  last  night,  that  I  came 
up  to  the  contemplation  of  all  these  things  quite  bold  this  morning. 
If  I  can  let  the  house  for  this  season,  I  will  be  off  to  some  seaside 
place  as  soon  as  a  tenant  offers.  I  am  not  aftaid,  if  I  reduce  my 
expenses ;  but  if  I  do  not,  I  shall  be  ruined  past  all  mortal  hope  of 
redemption." 

In  1 88 1  or  '82  Samuel  Carter  Hall  wrote  the  following  memory  of 
William  Howitt,  which  is  printed  in'  his  "  Retrospect,"  and  will  be 
interesting  in  this  place  : 

**  William  Howiit. — A  devoted  champion  of  honour,  virtue,  tem- 
perance, rectitude,  humanity,  truth,  was  lost  to  earth  when  on  the  3rd 
of  March,  1879,  William  Howitt  *died,'  if  that  must  be  called  'death' 
which  only  infers  the  removal  from  one  sphere  of  usefulness  to  another. 
Although  fourscore  and  ^yt  years  old,  in  physical  and  mental  vigour 
he  surpassed  many  who  were  half  his  age  ;  labouring  to  the  last  in  the 
service  of  God,  for  the  good  of  all  humankind,  and  the  humbler 
creatures  He  has  made.  I  do  not  here  seek  to  write  a  memoir  of 
this  most  estimable  man ;  that  duty  must  be  discharged  by  one  who 
has  at  command  better  means  than  I  have.  He  has,  however,  left 
behind  him  an  autobiography  that  will  in  due  course  be  published. 
More  than  sixty  years  ago,  his  name,  linked  with  that  of  his  honoured 
and  beloved  wife,  became  famous.  The  writings  of  'William  and 
Mary  Howitt '  were  familiar  in  youth  to  many  who  are  now  grand- 
fathers and  grandmothers ;  and  it  may  safely  be  declared  thstt  if  there 
is  one  of  them  who  did  not  profit  by  the  teachings  of  this  husband 
and  wife,  the  fault  did  not  lie  with  the  authors.  Theirs — for  I  will 
not  divide  them,  although  one  lives  and  the  other  is  *gone  before'-^ 
was  a  singularly  full  life ;  active,  energetic,  upright,  useful  from  its 
commencement  to  its  close.    Within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death,  William 
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Howitt  wrote  for  Social  Notes^  which  I  then  edited,  three  grand  articles, 
one  concerning  the  accursed  practice  of  vivisection,  one  exposing  the 
danger  of  the  habit  of  smoking — in  the  young  more  especially,  and 
one  denouncing  cruelty  to  animals.  These  articles  had  all  the  fire  of 
his  manhood  and  the  enthusiasm  of  his  youth.  It  was  difficult  in 
reading  them  to  believe  they  had  emanated  from  the  mind  and  pen 
of  a  writer  long  past  fourscore.  They  were  the  last  warnings  uttered 
by  the  great  and  good  old  man,  who  is  gone  to  his  rest.  Yes,  there 
was  another  addition  to  the  hierarchy  of  heaven  when  William  Howitt 
was  called  from  earth  !  Thus  another  link  drops  from  the  chain  that 
unites  the  present  with  the  past.  He  was  almost  the  last  of  the 
glorious  galaxy  of  authors  who,  early  in  the  century,  glorified  the 
intellectual  world — ^almost  the  very  last.  He  was  the  acquaintance  of 
all,  the  friend  of  many  of  them,  and  of  a  right  assumed  a  high  place 
amongst  the  best,  if  not  the  loftiest.  His  was,  at  least,  a  more  useful 
life  than  were  the  lives  of  most  of  his  contemporaries. 

"Nearly  sixty  wedded  years  fell  to  the  lot  of  William  and  Mary 
Howitt.  They  celebrated  their  golden  wedding  ten  years  ago.  They 
were  then  dwellers  in  the  Eternal  City,  and  in  Rome,  William,  some 
years  later,  died.  By  his  bedside  were  his  two  daughters  and  his  son- 
in-law,  Mr.  A.  A.  Watts.  One  may  be  sure  the  retrospect  of  his  long 
life  made  him  happy — that  the  prospect  of  a  longer  life,  *  even  a  life 
for  ever  and  ever,'  made  him  yet  happier ;  for  the  faith  of  William 
Howitt  was  the  faith  of  a  Christian,  and  his  trust  was  in  the  Rock 
of  Ages. 

"  Some  years  have  passed  since  I  saw  them  last ;  much  more  than 
half  a  century  since  I  knew  them  first.  Honoured,  esteemed,  respected 
were  they  then,  and  so  have  they  remained  from  that  time  to  this. 
William  Howitt's  grave  in  the  Protestant  cemetery  at  Rome,  contains 
all  that  was  mortal  of  the  useful  labourer  in  a  wide  and  broad  field 
where  the  seed  he  planted  will  bear  fruit  for  all  time.  In  1881  I 
visited  the  house  at  Esher  where  the  Howitts  some  time  resided.  It 
still  contains  many  memorials  of  their  long  and  useful  work — books, 
portraits,  domestic  adornments,  gifts,  many  things  associated  with  a 
life-histor>'  that  suggests  only  matter  for  thankfulness  and  joy. 

"The  'mingled  life'  of  William  and  Mary  Howitt  teaches  one 
especial  lesson  that  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  be  often  taught. 
It  is,  that  two  persons,  man  and  wife,  can  follow  the  same  pursuit, 
and  that  pursuit  the  one  that  is  above  all  others  supposed  most  to 
excite  jealousy — not  only  without  diminishing  confidence,  mutual 
dependence,  affection,  and  love,  but  so  as  to  augment  each  of  them, 
and  all.  The  names  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howitt  will  in  time  to  come  be 
named  whenever  question  arises  as  to  'compatibility  of  temper'  in 
husband  and  wife,  to  be  not  only  life-helpers,  but  labourers  in  the 
same  field — the  vineyard  of  the  Lord. 

*  A  wretched  faith  is  their  faith  who  believe 
The  vineyard  workers  small  rewards  receive ; 
That  God  neglects  the  servants  he  engages, 
To  do  His  work — and  grudges  them  their  wages.' 
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**  1  should  but  ill  discharge  my  task  if  1  made  i>o  reference  to 
William  How  ill's  cver-hmvc  defence  of  SpintuaUsm  a^inst  mocking, 
incredulous^  scientific,  and  *  religious'  assailants.  Few  books  have 
been  |iroduced  so  exhaustive  of  a  subject  as  his  *  Historj*  of  the 
Supernatural  in  all  Ages.'  But  in  all  possible  l^'ays  he  stood  foremost 
in  the  van*  and  was  the  cham]iion  of  the  new-old  faith  against  all 
sceptics  J  no  matter  on  what  ground  they  look  their  stand.  We  know 
he  was  so  to  the  last ;  although,  like  many  others^  he  retired  from  a 
contest,  the  leading  figiiters  in  which  had  ceased »  as  he  thought  (and 
aj;  1  lhink)t  to  struggle  for  the  truth,  while  many  of  them  excused,  if 
they  did  not  sanction  deception  and  fraud.  Il  was  in  the  house  of 
Win  Sam  and  Mary  Ho  wilt,  at  Highgale,  that  1  became  assured  there 
was  more  than  I  had  hitherto  *  dreamt'  of  in  the  mysteries  of 
spiritualism^  and  was  convinced  of  their  truth.  It  was  there  Mrs,  Hall 
and  I  first  heard  and  saw  things  that  could  be  accounted  for  in  no 
other  way  than  by  admitting  ihe  presence  of  those  we  had  known  *  in 
ihi:  flesh,*  and  that  we  had,  aforetime,  believed  were  existing  after 
death  in  some  other  state  ;  in  a  word,  whose  souls  had  not  ceased  to 
exist  when  their  bodies  died.  It  was  there  1  first  heard  what  1  could 
by  no  possibijit)'  have  heard  unless  the  spirit  of  one  I  had  dearly 
loved,  respected,  and  honoured,  was  in  actual  communication  with  me. 

**  To  suppose  that  William  and  Mary  Howitt  would  have  lent  them* 
selves  to  a  blasphemous  fraud  was  out  of  the  question-  ^Ve  were 
convinced,  and  the  conviction,  arrived  at  ftve-and-twenty  yean  agOj 
never  left  us  or  lessened  from  that  day  to  this. 

'*A11  I  desire  here  to  do  is  to  accord  honour  and  homage  to  a 
good  and  great  man  ;  and  as  regards  his  venerated  wife»  to  give  her  a 
full  moiety  of  my  tribute  to  high  worth  and  my  testimony  of  strong 
aflection  and  respect.  I  am  nearing  his  age,  and  shall,  I  trust,  meet 
him  ere  long/* 

Here  is  another  letter  from  Mary  Howitt^  with  reference  to  the 
death  and  grave  of  her  daughter  Annie  Watts ; 

**  My  dear  old  friend, — Thank  you  for  your  most  kind  letter,  and 
thanks  for  the  little  book  which  you  sent  the  other  day.  We  have  all 
felt  your  wann  sympathy,  w^hich  I  am  sure  is  heartfelt*  It  was  a 
terrible  and  wholly  unexpected  sorrow  to  us  all  But  it  was  the  Divine 
Will,  ^nd  therefore  it  was  right.  She,  my  darling  .\nnie,  loved  this 
simple  Tyrolese  village,  which  has  now  been  our  summer  home  for 
fourteen  years*  The  people  amongst  whom  our  summer  months  arc 
spent  are  all  our  friends,  and  love  and  honour  us  much.  The  precious 
mortal  remains  of  our  beloved  one  lie  in  their  churchyard — their 
Friedhofj  or  Court  of  Peace*  They  lay  flowers  upon  her  grave,  and 
say  their  simple^  heartfelt  prayers  over  it,  as  they  pass,  always  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  "  Eternal  Rest'*  for  her,  to  which  1  am  sure  she 
would  say  Amen,  if  she  knew  it,  aSj  of  course,  she  must*  It  was 
always  a  pleasure  to  us  to  hear  of  you  from  my  beloved  daughter* 
^Vith  Margaret's  kindest  regards,  and  mine  also,  and  my  best  wishes 
for  you  in  time  and  in  eternity,  1  remain,  dear  old  friend,  yours  faith- 
fully, Mary  Howitt." 
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Here  is  another  of  still  older  date,  but  without  date : 

"My  dear  Mr.  Hall, — When  your  most  interesting  and  valuable 
letter  came  I  thought  I  should  acknowledge  it  by  the  next  post,  and 
now  a  week  has  elapsed !  However,  receive  our  united  thanks  and 
most  kind  brotherly  and  sisterly  greeting.  Yes,  indeed  it  is  wonderful. 
It  is  unquestionably  the  outpouring  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  which  was 
promised  from  the  beginning  to  the  disciples  of  the  I^ord.  When  we 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  here,  which  I  hope  may  be  soon,  we 
shall  tell  you  many  beautiful,  and,  to  us,  wonderful  things,  which, 
occurring  to  ourselves,  admit  of  no  doubt,  and  which,  I  believe,  are 
only  an  earnest  of  what  will  be  given  to  others,  and  that  even  in 
much  larger  measure.  I  wonder  whether  I  have  done  wrong  in  letting 
two  persons  read  your  letter.  I  hope  not.  If  I  have,  say  so,  and  I 
will  keep  it  to  ourselves.  It  is  now  in  Lady  Byron's  hands,  for  she  is 
much  interested  in  these  things,  and  would  believe,  had  she  not  such 
a  mountain  of  intellect  rising  up  between  her  soul  and  the  truth.  We 
think  your  letter  so  clear  and  calm  and  strong  that  she  will  be  puzzled 
by  it,  if  no  more.  I  hesitated  a  little  about  letting  your  letter  go  out 
of  my  hands ;  I  hope  you  are  not  vexed  with  me ;  but  no  one  else 
shall  see  it  without  your  permission.  With  our  kind  love  to  Mrs. 
Hall,  and  kindest  regards,  in  which  all  unite,  I  am,  dear  Mr.  Hall, 
yours  ever,  M.  Howitt.'* 

This  volume  will  exhibit  many  instances,  but  not  a  tenth  of  the 
instances  which  I  could  produce,  of  the  life-long  love  and  friendship 
with  which  Samuel  Carter  Hall  was,  and  is,  regarded  by  those,  of  all 
degrees,  who  knew  him  and  know  him  best.  And  the  great  beauty 
and  value  of  his  own  friendship,  and  that  which  has  won  him  the 
lasting  love  from  the  very  best  of  natures,  has  been  its  unchanging 
firmness — its  vigour  and  activity,  not  only  in  times  of  sunshine,  but 
in  times  of  storm  and  trouble  and  need — which  is,  of  course,  the  only 
friendship  worth  the  name.  I  am  witness  that  he  was  ever  as  con- 
stant in  his  friendships  as  in  his  domestic  affections.  If  ever  a  friend 
lost  his  means  of  livelihood,  and  got  "  under  a  cloud,"  the  cloud  never 
got  between  the  unfortunate  one  and  this  benefactor ;  but  he  imme- 
diately stepped  forward  with  his  powerful  influence  to  raise  up  the 
fallen.  I  have  known  him  to  do  this  at  great  pains,  and  with  complete 
success,  actually  arresting  the  social  retrogression  of  those  who  were 
on  the  very  verge  of  ruin. 

William  Howitt  at  one  time  suffered  great  losses,  through  the  fault 
of  others,  and  was  plunged  into  great  trouble,  and  moved  in  the 
shadow  of  so  dark  a  cloud  that  none  of  his  mere  sunshine  friends 
recognised  him  at  all,  and  thus  he  owns  the  genuine  friendship  of 
Samuel  Carter  Hall  in  a  letter  to  him  :  "  Clapton,  June  3rd,  '48.  My 
dear  Sir, — Your  kind,  warm-hearted  note  is  felt  by  both  Mrs.  Howitt 
and  myself  as  it  deserves.  If  I  feel  that  you  can  by  your  experience 
be  of  assistance  to  us,  I  will  not  hesitate  at  once  to  apply  to  you. 
It  would  only  express  that  confidence,  which  not  simply  your  present 
note,  but  your  uniform  friendly  disposition  to  us  has  inspired :  and  in 
this  we  include  Mrs.  Hall  as  fully  as  yourself.     I  sent  you  a  copy 
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of  the  Journal,  by  which  you  will  see  that  a//  literary  people  have  not 
acted  towards  us  in  the  same  manner.  In  fact,  the  loss  of  property  is 
what,  except  for  our  children,  would  never  for  a  moment  trouble  us ; 
it  has  been  the  eager  disposition  shown,  both  by  literary  people  and 
others,  to  seize  on  the  very  first  opportunity  to  unite  in  maligning  us, 
on  the  evidence  of  one  of  the  w^orst  of  creatures,  which  has  wounded 
us  deeply.  The  artful  and  practised  rogue  has  so  perfectly  spread  his 
limed  twigs.  ...  I  shall  probably  give  you  a  call  at  the  beginning 
of  the  week,  if  you  happen  to  be  in  the  office.  In  the  meantime 
believe  me  yours  truly  and  gratefully,  William  Howitt.^' 

We  now  return  to  Mary  Howitt.  Only  twenty-five  days  after  the 
date  of  that  letter  from  38,  Via  Gregoriana,  which  was  written  with 
the  firmness  and  clearness  of  the  writing  of  a  girl,  Mr.  Hall  received 
the  following  from  Mr.  Alaric  A.  Watts,  who  married  Anna  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  William  and  Mary  Howitt.  He  is  the  son  of  the  famous 
Alaric  Watts,  poet,  who  was  editor  seventy-five  years  ago,  of  the 
Literary  Souvenir^  the  best  of  all  the  annuals.  This  is  the  letter 
announcing  the  death  of  Mary  Howitt,  in  Rome : 

"19,  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  S.W.'  30th  January  [1888].  My 
dear  Sir.  HaH,:r-I  do  not  like  that  you  should  learn  first  from  the 
newspapers  that  dear  Mrs.  Howitt  passed  away  this  morning  at  three 
o'clock ;  the  immediate  cause — I  imagine,  for  my  telegram  gives  no 
details — debility,  ensuing  on  bronchitis,  from  which  she  has  recently 
been  suffering.  I  trust  you  are  bearing  the  winter  fairly  well.  Believe 
me,  most  sincerely  yours,  A.  A.  Watts." 

Mary  Howitt,  although  she  was  originally  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  died  a  Roman  Catholic.  She  passed  away,  like  Mrs. 
S.  C.  Hall,  without  the  slightest  sign  of  pain ;  and  in  the  presence  of 
her  only  surviving  daughter,  her  friend  Miss  Panton,  and  her  medical 
attendant.  Dr.  Vardon  of  Rome.  Her  remains  were  placed,  as  she 
had  expressed  the  wish,  beside  those  of  her  husband  in  the  Protestant 
Cemetery,  after  a  Requiem  Mass  at  S.  Isidore.  This  tomb  she  her- 
self described  as  "  near  the  grave  of  Gibson,  in  one  of  the  sunniest 
spots  of  the  Cyprus-shaded  Campo  Santo;  the  Strangers'  burial 
ground,  guarded  within  the  circle  of  mighty  Rome  by  the  ancient 
tower-crested  wall  of  Aurelian  and  the  blackened  white  marble  pyramid 
of  Cestius."  At  mid-day  there  was  a  break  in  the  funeral  service,  and 
the  mourners  retired.  When  they  returned  in  the  afternoon  to  com- 
plete the  burial,  the  great  doors  were  wide  open,  and  the  sunshine 
streamed  in  upon  the  coffin,  which  was  piled  up  with  beautiful  flow^ers. 
The  Church  being  thus  open,  crowds  of  poor  children,  men,  and 
women  joined  in  the  service.  AH  the  young  men  of  the  German  and 
Irish  Seminaries,  in  their  brow^n  gowns,  with  sandalled  feet,  each 
bearing  a  tall  lighted  taper,  moved  in  a  long  procession  around  the 
bier ;  then  forming  an  oval  around  it,  headed  by  their  superior,  they 
chanted  the  service  in  a  manner  that  was  very  h6art-touching.  The 
coffin  was  then  conveyed  to  the  Cemetery,  where  Dr.  Vardon,  joined 
by  all  the  mourners,  said  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  funeral  proceed- 
ings terminated. 
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In  The  Two  Worlds  appears  the  following,  from  the  pen  of  Mrs. 
Emma  Hardinge  Britten : 

"transition   of   MRS.    MARY   HOWITT. 

"Just  as  we  are  going  to  press,  by  a  private  letter  from  our  honoured 
and  venerated  friend,  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall,  we  learn  that  Mrs.  Mary  Howitt, 
the  eminent  authoress,  sainted  woman,  and  friend  of  humanity  in 
every  direction,  has  just  been  summoned  away  to  join  her  beloved 
husband  and  children  in  the  *  land  of  the  hereafter.'  Re-united  in 
what  must  be  to  each  and  all  of  that  revered  group,  their  heavenly 
home,  who  that  knew  and  loved  them  will  not  change  the  tear  of 
sorrow  or  sigh  of  regret  into  a  psalm  of  rejoicing  over  her  glorious 
enfranchisement?  The  news  is  too  sudden,  and  our  immediate 
opportunity  too  limited  to  enable  us  to  give  any  other  details  than  the 
mere  fact  that  the  pure  and  exalted  spirit  of  Mary  Howitt  passed 
from  earth  at  Rome  within  the  last  few  days. 

"  We  hope  next  week  to  be  able  to  present  a  more  extended  notice 
of  Mrs.  Howitt's  life  and  labours.  Her  name  has  long  been  a  house- 
hold word  amongst  all  who  could  estimate  the  writings  of  one  who 
was  truly  an  index  finger  pointing  the  way  to  heaven,  and  beating 
down  with  her  own  footprints  the  path  for  others  to  tread. — Ed.  T  IV" 

Mary  Howitt,  like  Anna  Maria  Hall,  was  a  brilliant,  learned,  and 
famous  authoress,  who  never  lost  her  true  and  beautiful  womanliness, 
and  wifely  domesticity.  *  One  of  her  intimate  friends,  Mr.  Andrew 
James  Symington,  says  that  William  used  to  boast  of  Mary,  saying : 
"  My  wife  is  the  best  poetess  and  the  best  house-wife  in  England." 
Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  writing  to  Mr.  Symington,  refers  to  her 
as  one  "  whose  name  has  been  music  in  our  ears  so  long." 

Mary  Howitt*s  maiden  name  was  Botham,  her  father  being  a  pros- 
perous quaker  of  Uttoxeter,  where  she  spent  her  childhood  and  youth, 
and  where  she  was  married  in  1821,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  her 
husband  being  twenty-eight.  In  the  same  way  that  Mrs.  Fielding 
lived  so  happily  with  her  daughter  and  son-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Hall,  so  did  old  Mrs.  Botham,  Mary  Howitt's  mother,  become  a 
delightful  and  happy  member  of  the  Howitt  household,  when  their 
residence  was  the  Elms,  Lower  Clapton,  in  1844  and  later.  William 
and  Mary  Howitt  celebrated  their  Golden  Wedding  at  Rome,  on 
April  1 6th,  187 1,  and  there  he  died  on  March  3rd,  1879.  Perhaps 
William  Howitt  was  not  very  far  wrong  when  he  boasted  that  his  wife 
was  the  best  poetess  in  England.  Her  love  and  observation  of 
nature  are  not  badly  expressed  in  the  following  stanzas: 

**Go,  little  brook,  and  to  the  young  and  kind 

Speak  thou  of  pleasant  hours  and  lovely  things ; 

Of  fields  and  woods ;  of  sunshine,  dew,  and  wind  ; 
Of  mountains,  valleys,  and  of  river-springs. 

Speak  thou  of  every  little  bird  that  sings, 
Of  every  bright,  sweet-scented  flower  that  blows ; 

But  chiefest  speak  of  Him  whose  mercy  flings 
Beauty  and  love  abroad,  and  who  bestows 
Light  to  the  sun  alike,  with  odour  to  the  rose." 
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And  this  beautiful  poem- 


^UTTLE  STREAMS. 


*' little  streams,  in  light  and  shadow, 
Fbning  ihrough  the  pasture  mc^itlow  ; 
Flowmg  by  the  green  waysiJe  j 
Through  the  forcsi  dim  and  wkk* : 
Through  the  hzimkt  still  (Lod  small ; 
By  the  cottage ;  by  the  hall  j 
By  the  raineil  abliv  still  ^ 
Turnmg  here  at  id  inerc  a  mill ; 
Bcariny  iriUute  to  the  river  ;— 
Lit  lie  streams,  1  love  you  ever  J 

Summer  mu^ic  is  their  Hawing  t 
Flfiwcring  plant i  \n  them  arc  growing 
Happy  life  is  In  them  all, 
Creatures  innocent  and  smuW  i 
Lktle  l^rds  come  down  ta  drink 
Fearless  on  theif  leafy  brmk  ; 
Nol^lc  trees  licsitle  them  grow, 
Uliwiming  them  with  liranches  low  t 
And  Ijctwcent  the  sunshine,  ghincing, 
In  their  Utile  waves  h  dancing. 

Little  htreo-msi  have  tlower&  .-&  uin ny, 
lieautifut  sind  fail'  a^  any ; 
Typha  strong,  and  green  bur^rccd  ; 
Willow-herb,  with  cotion-sieed ; 
AmJw-heatU  with  eye  of  jet ; 
And  the  water -violet ; 
There  the  flowering  rush  yoti  meet  ; 
And  the  plumy  meadow-sweet  ; 
And  in  places  deep  and  %iii\y, 
Murble-like,  the  water-liJy* 

Ltitlc  streams^iheir  vdces  cheery, 

Sound  forth  welcomes  to  the  weary  j 

Flowing  on  from  day  tu  day 

Without  stint  and  without  $lay» 

Here,  upijn  their  flowery  bank. 

In  the  old  times,  pilgrims  drank  ; 

Here  have  seen,  as  now,  pas«  by, 

Kingtisher  and  dragon-fly; 

Those  bright  things  that  have  their  i  I  welling 

Wlicre  the  little  streams  ojre  welling. 

Down  in  valleys  green  and  lowly ; 
Murmuring  not,  and  gliding  slowly; 
Up  in  mountain  hollows  wild, 
Fretting  like  a.  peevish  child  J 
Through  the  hamlet,  where  all  day 
In  their  waves  the  children  play, — 
Running  west,  or  running  east, 
Doing  good  to  man  and  beast ; 
Always  giving,  weary  never^ — 
Little  streams,  I  love  you  ever  !  ** 

And  this  next  needs  no  introductton : 

**  IN   SEVEN    DIALS* 
**  Up  an  alley  of  Seven  Dials, 

Mid  the  dirtf  and  the  noise,  and  the  crowds 
Went  a  jxjor  crippled  child  upon  crutches, 
Alone,  yet  crying  aloud. 
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*And  why  are  you  crying/  I  asked  her, 

*Alonc  'mid  the  crowd  of  the  place  ? ' 
In  a  moment  was  silenced  her  weeping; 

She  paused  and  looked  into  my  face. 

'All  the  scholars  are  gone  up  to  Hampstead, 

They  set  off  this  morning  at  seven ; 
The  vans  were  so  lovely  with  ribbons, 

And  I  know  that  Hampstead  is  heaven  !  * 

*Nay,  Hampstead  is  nothing  but  London 

Just  pushed  out  into  the  green  : 
How  can  it  be  heaven,  where  God  is, 

And  never  came  sorrow  nor  sin?' 

Her  pale  face  grew  radiant  in  beauty, 
As  steadfastly  thus  she  replied, 

*  I  know  it  is  heaven,  for  my  mother 

Went  to  Hampstead  the  day  that  she  died. 

*She  went  with  a  neighbour;  they  wrapped  her 

In  blankets,  because  she  was  ill. 
And  so  weak  and  so  dazed  with  the  noises. 

And  pining  for  where  it  was  still. 

*  She  came  back  at  evening,  towards  sunset ; 

And  Hampstead  was  heaven,  she  said, 
Where  the  blackbirds  were  singing  like  angels, 
And  the  blue  sky  all  overhead. 

*She  died  before  midnight,  and  whispered 
Just  when  she  was  passing  away, 

*  I  bless  Thee,  my  Lord,  for  the  foretaste 

Thou  hast  given  me  of  heaven  to-day  !  * 

*So  I  know  that  Hampstead  is  heaven. 

And  I'm  pining  like  her  to  be  there. 
Where  the  women  are  kind  to  the  children, 

And  the  men  do  not  get  drunk  and  swear. 

*But  my  breath  is  so  short,  and  I  tremble — 

My  legs  are  so  weak — when  I  run. 
Now  I'm  going  to  the  end  of  the  alley, 

Where  it's  quiet,  to  stand  in  the  sun  !  * " 

I  have  no  means  of  giving  anything  like  an  approximate  list  of  the 
literary  productions  of  William  and  Mary  Howitt  Those  before  me 
by  him,  are  Colonization  and  Christianity  ;  The  Rural  Life  of  England  ; 
The  Mad  War-Planet ;  The  History  of  Priestcraft;  The  Peoples 
Journal^  with  which  is  incorporated  Howitt s  Journal^  vols.  I.  to  IV., 
well  written  and  well  illustrated.  Of  hers  I  have  Birds  and  Flowers ; 
and  Wood  Leighton :  or,  a  Year  in  the  Country,  He  also  wrote  Student 
Life  of  Germany  ;  The  Book  of  the  Seasons  ;  Visits  to  Remarkable  Places, 
in  two  series ;  The  Rural  and  Social  Life  of  Germany ;  The  Boys^ 
Country  Book ;  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Jack  of  the  Mill  ; 
Wanderings  of  a  Journeyman  Tailor ;  German  Experiences ;  The 
Aristocracy  of  England ;  Haunts  and  Homes  of  British  Poets;  The 
Hall  and  the  Hamlet ;  Madame  Dorrington  of  the  Dene  ;  Talangetta  : 
or,  The  Squatter's  Home;  The  Man  of  the  People  ;  Land,  Labour,  and 
Gold:  or.  Two  Years  in  Victoria:  with  Visits  to  Sydney  and  Van 
Dieman^s  Land  ;  Illustrated  History  of  England  ;  The  Ruined  Castles 
and  Abbeys  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  History  of  the  Supernatural 
in  all  Ages  and  Nations ;  Letters  on  Transportation  ;   Discovery  in 
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AusiraHii^  Tasmaffia,  and  New  Zealand.  Mary  Howitt  transliled  from 
tht'  Swedtsh  ihe  novels  of  Miss  Bremerj  and  she  and  her  imsband 
It^eiher  wrote  the  Histifry  4>/  Sc^Hdinatnan  Literature^  nnd  they  irere 
frequent  contributors  to  tlie  Amu/ef  and  Literary  Sf^uvimr.  She  abo 
wrote  The  Sttm  Tempiaimm  ;  The  Heir  p/  I  Vest  IVaylami;  The 
Children  s  Vtar  ;  Our  Camim  in  Ohia  ;  The  Dial  of  Ijme  ;  Liiies-/ea  ; 
A  Trmsufy  of  Taies  for  the  K#w«^;  Stories  pf  Stafk/ord  ;  lite  Cmi  of 
Caergivyn  ;  Biogfaphicai  Sketehes  of  ifte  Queens  of  Great  Britain^  from 
the  Norman  dmi/tdest  to  th^  f^t^igft  &f  Fiitoria,  But  this  list  of  the 
literary  la  incurs  of  their  Jong  life  is  no  more  complete  than  is  the  list 
of  the  literary  labours  of  Llewellyn n  Jewitt. 

While  it  is  my  happy  and  delightful  privilege  to  exhibit  in  this  book 
the  lovely  characters  of  good  and  noble  women  who,  w^ithout  seeking 
lo  rule,  yet  powerfully  and  beneficently  ruled  the  great  men  who  were 
their  husbands,  by  their  own  strict  obedience  and  loving  services  to 
them,  and  who  also  received  the  homage  and  veneration  of  a  very 
wide  circle  of  chivalrous  men  besides,  because  of  the  Ijeauiy  of  their 
gentle  womanliness,  it  is  also  my  unhappy  and  distasteful  doty  to  say 
a  word  about  their  most  unlovely,  unamiable,  opposite  and  contrast, 
the  unwomanly  lemale  who  clamours  for  falsely-called  VV'oman's 
Rights,  whom  lo  know,  and  of  whom  to  speak,  is  anything  but  a 
privilege  or  pleasure.  Such  a  creature,  being  always  in  an  attitude  of 
resisiancei  remonstrance,  and  discontent,  to  and  with  all  natural 
authority  under  which  she  may  exist,  whether  of  husband  or  father^  is 
necessarily  a  destroyer  of  domestic  happiness.  Claiming  tlie  right  to 
be  elevated  to  manly  authority,  manly  privileges,  and  manly  occopa* 
tions,  she  is  ever  mentally  hustling  w*ith  man— which  is  ever  unseemly 
in  a  woman — and  endeavouring  to  pull  him  down  and  dishonour  turn. 
If  such  an  unwomanly  person  chance  lo  get  married  lo  some  (loor 
young  wretch,  who  in  early  life  knew  not  what  he  did — for  m  a  man  s 
ripe  life  and  wisdom  she  will  surely  stand  no  chance — she  wnll  be  ever 
striving  to  pull  him  down  from  household  chieftainship,  and  to  reign 
in  his  stead.  In  her  exasperation  against  him,  if  he  be  manly,  she 
will  ever  strive  to  dishonour  him  in  the  minds  of  her  children  *  and 
he  will  he  dishonoured ;  just  as  a  public  statue,  even  of  a  hero,  will 
be  dishonoured  if  mud  be  constantly  thrown  at  it.  There  will  never 
be  happiness  in  that  union.  The  effort  of  her  whole  life  will  be  to 
"have  her  own  way,"  which  shall  always  be  in  determined  opposition 
to  her  husband's  way,  whatever  that  may  be,  and  to  his  disputed 
authority  in  the  family.  In  the  minds  of  her  children  she  will  plant 
with  a  mother's  power — her  power  with  the  cradle  and  the  nurser)' — 
an  inirmdicable  superstition  that  under  Iter  displeasure  they  can  never 
never  prosjier,  making  light  of  their  father  s  relationship  to  them,  andd 
of  his  displeasure.  She  will  say  to  them  :  '*  I  am  your  mother^  and'l 
without  your  mother's  blessing  you  net*er  can  pfvsperJ'  It  was  different 
with  the  Patnarchs  and  Matriarchs  of  old.  Had  Rebekah  been  one. 
of  these  unwomanly  women,  she  would  never  have  planned  for  her 
favourite  son  the  fraud  which  obtained  for  him  his  father's  blessing. 
And  then  there  never  would  have  been  placed  on  immortal  record  the 
touching  and  piteous  cry  of  clieated  Esau,  when  "  he  cried  with  a  ^ 
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great  and  exceeding  bitter  cry,  and  said  unto  his  father,  *  Bless  me, 
even  me  also,  O  my  father/  "  Had  Rebekah  been  one  of  these  she 
would  have  assured  her  two  sons,  both  the  smooth  and  the  hairy — 
nay,  they  would  have  full  well  known  it  from  their  infancy  through 
her  influence — ^that  the  old  man's  blessing  was  of  little  concern  to 
them  so  long  as  they  took  care  to  secure  their  mother's  blessing. 
Thus  do  these  termagants,  of  a  type  ancient  enough  in  the  person  of 
Xantippe,  attempt  to  seize  to  themselves  in  their  unnatural  rebellious- 
ness, ail  the  homage,  reverence,  and  veneration  justly  due  only  to 
true  mothers,  true  wives,  true  women  ;  and  to  discredit  the  efficacy  of 
a  father's  solemn  blessing,  usurping  it  all  to  their  own  unlovely  selves. 

Anna  Maria  Hall  was  one  of  the  most  exalted  and  influential  of 
women.  She  was  a  truly  great  woman,  whose  name  and  abilities  and 
character  were  honoured  in  all  lands.  The  good  Earl  of  Shaftesbury 
did  not  pay  her  too  much  honour  when  he  publicly  spoke  of  her  as 
"august";  for,  in  Society  she  sat  upon  a  Throne.  Her  gracious 
Majesty,  the  fountain  of  honour,  did  not  think  she  was  making  too 
much  of  this  distinguished  lady  when  she  gave  her  gifts,  accompanied 
with  her  autograph  letter ;  nor  when  she  sent  a  wreath  by  Sir  Theodore 
Martin  to  the  grave  of  the  honoured  dead  at  Addlestone.  And  now 
listen  to  the  words  of  this  great  and  good  and  honoured  woman,  and 
let  the  unwomanly  creatures  blush  if  they  can,  even  while  they  "  Pooh, 
pooh  ! "  These  are  her  words  written  to  a  young  wife,  giving  a 
woman's  view  of  a  woman's  duty : 

"  Never— never  put  faith  in  a  woman  who,  having  knelt  at  God's 
altar,  would  go  free  of  her  bond,  or  abate  her  duty  to  the  head  and 
heart  of  her  existence.  I  tell  you  Mary — Mary  dearest,  believe  me 
— this  new  seeking  of  womanly  independence  among  married  women 
is  an  outrage  against  God  and  nature ;  ...  it  is  what  no  Christian 
woman  can  dare  to  countenance.  She  can  never  remove  the  seal  from 
the  bond.  Let  her  beware  of  signing  it.  If  she  find  she  cannot  bend, 
let  her  never  enter  into  the  covenant ;  but  having  entered,  no  human 
law  can  unbind — no  word  of  man  can  unloose — what  God  has  joined. 
Man  was  created  to  protect  and  cherish — woman  lovingly  to  serve ; 
there  is  no  reasoning,  no  arguing,  *  If  you  cherish,  /  will  serve.' " 

The  great  question  "  Is  Marriage  a  Failure  ?  "  may  be  answered  in 
fewer  words  than  have  been  devoted  to  it  lately  in  the  columns  of 
The  Daily  Telegraph,  The  life-sketches  of  this  book  show  repeatedly 
that  marriage  has  proved  a  great  success ;  and  it  has  always  been  so 
when  the  man  was  manly  and  the  woman  womanly.  It  is  even  so 
sometimes  when  the  man  is  womanly,  and  the  strong  clear-headed 
wife  comes  to  the  rescue  and  seizes  the  relinquished  helm.  But  she 
must  not  be  a  termagant,  or  that  arrangement  will  prove  a  failure. 
And  marriage  is  always  a  failure  when  the  man  is  manly  and  the 
woman  unwomanly.  This  question  of  contention  against  nature's  laws 
brings  to  mind  the  quaint  passage  in  John  Bunyan's  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  where  the  Interpreter  instructs  Christiana  and  her  party 
thus:  "After  this,  he  led  them  into  his  garden,  where  was  great 
variety  of  flowers ;  and  he  said.  Do  you  see  all  these  ?    So  Christiana 
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said,  Yes.  Then  said  he  again,  Behold,  the  flowers  are  diverse  in 
stature,  in  quality,  and  colour,  and  smell,  and  virtue ;  and  some  are 
better  than  others :  also  where  the  gardener  hath  set  them,  there  they 
stand,  and  quarrel  not  with  one  another."  Surely  women  are  as  the 
dearly  beloved  sweet  violet,  and  the  lovely  lily-of-the-valley,  and  some, 
the  queenly  amongst  them,  and  most  womanly,  shoot  up,  even  as  the 
sweet  and  stately  sacred  lily.  What  cause  have  they  to  complain  of 
the  height  of  the  more  lofty  thistle?  But  those  unlovely  ones  of 
whom  I  have  been  speaking,  are  neither  violets,  nor  lilies-of-the-valley, 
nor  the  sweet  and  stately  sacred  lilies  of  the  parterre.  Are  they  tiger- 
lilies  ?  No ;  it  is  their  ambition  to  appear  so ;  but  they  are  no  sweet 
thing  at  all ;  they  are  merely  and  truly  the  bitter  and  unwholesome 
weeds  in  God's  human  garden. 
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CHAPTER    XXXVIII 


MISS  ALICE  KINGS  BIBLE  CLASS. — HER  SORROWS. — SAMUEL  CARTER 
hall's  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  HIS  WIFE  AND  HER  MOTHER. — BANNOW. 
— MARIA  EDGEWORTH. — CATHOLIC  PRIESTS  AND  THEIR  FLOCKS. — 
"ARRAH,  ma'am,  lave  ME  ALONE  !  " — THE  STOLEN  SADDLE 
RESTORED. — A  HORSEWHIP  INSTEAD  OF  A  CROOK. — AN  IRISH  BOY's 
"DRAME." — THE  IRISHMAN,  THE  MAGISTRATE,  AND  SAINT  PETER. 


|0W  return  we  to  the  gentle,  gifted,  blind  Alice  King, 
who  may  well  give  us  light  in  her  beautiful  writings, 
seeing  that  she,  seeing  not,  yet  lives  perpetually  in  a 
radiant  cloud  of  light  which  is  felt,  as  she  herself  states. 
And  if  it  were  not  so  she  could  never  give  forth  the 
beautiful  light  which  shines  in  her  works.  This  wonderful  lady  had 
a  Bible  Class  consisting  of  seventy  members  of  all  ages,  "  from  grand- 
fathers of  threescore  years  and  ten,  to  bright  lads  just  entering  their 
teens,"  in  the  parish  of  Cutcombe  where  she  was  bom  and  lived,  and 
of  which  her  father  was  Rector.  "  And  everyone  of  these,"  she  writes 
in  The  Girl^  Own  Paper  for  June  nth,  1887,  "is,  under  God, 
more  or  less  subject  to  my  influence.  The  men  will  do  more  at  my 
voice  than  at  any  voice  in  the  world,  and  my  blindness  only  seems 
one  power  the  more  to  make  them  regard  my  womanhood  with 
chivalrous  reverence ;  it  wakens  up  all  the  tender  chords  deep  down 
under  their  rough  exteriors."  And  now  this  woman  of  influence  and 
of  great  courage,  this  bold  and  fearless  horserider,  for  she  is  that  too, 
as  well  as  sweet  and  gentle,  has  been  in  mourning  and  tears,  weeping 
through  her  radiant  blind  eyes  because  of  the  passing  away  of  her 
beloved  father  behind  the  curtain  of  the  invisible  goal  at  the  end  of 
the  stage  of  life,  and  for  the  dispersal  of  her  Bible  class.  And  here 
she  is,  telling  of  her  sorrow  in  a  letter  which  I  hold  in  my  hand — a 
letter  from  her  own  hand,  blind  as  she  is,  the  result  of  her  wondrous 
sense  of  touch,  written  with  the  speed  of  the  readiest  writer,  by  means 
of  the  type-writing  machine  : 

"9,  Hillsboro'  Terrace,  Ilfracombe,  N.  Devon,  21/1/88.  Dear  Mr. 
S.  C.  Hall, — ^Just  a  line  to  thank  you  for  the  beautiful  verses  on  the 
card  I  received  from  you  this  morning,  and  to  say  how  rejoiced  I  am 
that  you  are  pleased  with  my  paper  in  The  Argosy  about  your  dear 
wife.  It  was  a  real  happiness  to  me  to  write  it.  I  can  never  forget 
"  er  kindness  and  love.  I  was  always  so  proud  of  being  a  favourite 
of  hers.    I  know  you  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  a  great  wave  of  sorrow 
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has  lately  passed  over  us.  A  few  mortths  ago  we  lost  our  dear  father, 
and  had  to  leave  the  home  ai  Cutcombe  Vicarage,  where  I  was  bom, 
and  where  m)*  dear  parents  Imd  lived  for  more  than  fifty  year^ 
Much  of  my  life,  when  not  engaged  in  literaf}'  work,  has  been  spent 
in  teaching  and  influencing  men  and  bd5  in  my  father's  parish,  so 
you  can  fancy  what  a  sad  sad  parting  it  was  between  my  pupils  and 
me.  My  nerv^es  gave  way  under  all  this  trouble,  and  I  have  been  ill, 
and  obliged  to  give  up  all  brain-work  for  the  present*  I  am  belter 
now,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  but  still  have  to  keep  from  work  for  awhile. 
My  sister  and  I  are  spending  the  winter  at  this  channing  place.  We 
hope  to  be  here  for  a  few  weeks  longer,  and  then  to  move  on  to 
S.  Devon.  In  a  few  months  we  hope  to  settle  down  in  a  little  house 
in  the  Avenue  at  Mint^head.  Please  forgive  these  particulars  about 
myself.  But  I  thought  your  kind  interest  in  me  might  make  you  like 
to  hear  about  me.  W'itli  affectionate  remembrances  from  my  sister 
and  myself,  very  sincerely  yours^  ALictc  Kikg, 

"  F,S. — I  shnll  be  so  pleased  to  hear  from  you  at  any  time.  I  hope 
you  are  not  feeling  the  winter  cold  much/* 

I  will  add  in  this  interpolated  chapter  a  few  scrai>s  of  Samuel 
Carter  HalVs  *'  Recollections"  of  his  wife  and  her  mother. 

The  mutual  amiability  of  tliis  family,  like  that  of  the  Jewitts,  is 
delighlful  to  contemplate.  Here  was  a  mother  inlaw  whose  presence 
was  always  happiness  to  her  children*  Besides  the  loving  tcstinmnv 
of  her  tomljstone,  her  son-in-law  writes  : 

"  She  must  have  been  very  handsome  when  young  ;  she  w*is  so 
when  old  ^beautiful  with  the  beauty  proper  to  age*  Judged  by 
women  of  her  time,  Mrs.  Fielding  was  highly  accomplished.  She 
sang  sweetly,  drew  prettily,  wrote  verse  with  more  than  grace,  and 
French  may  be  said  to  have  been  her  native  tongue.  Very  proud  .Uu.- 
was  of  her  Huguenot  des<:ent,  though  dating  back  two  generannns, 
Her  mother  and  herself  were  of  English  birth  ;  but  her  gmndfaihcr 
had  been  one  of  the  refugees  from  France  after  the  Revocaiton  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  established  a  silk  manufactory  at  Spiialficlds. 
He  was  of  illustrious  birth  and  descent,  of  the  family  De  Jaout  (I  am 
not  sure  that  I  spell  the  name  correctly),  in  Renz  en  Champagne  [or 
Rheims?]- 

**  Dannow,  a  peninsular  that  mns  out  into  the  sea,  is  the  scene  of 
nearly  all  Mrs.  Hall's  early  sketches.  She  loved  the  district  very 
dearly ;  every  association  connected  with  it  was  vivid,  and  continued 
to  be  as  truly  a  source  of  happiness  up  to  her  extreme  old  age  as  it 
had  been  in  her  early  childhood.     To  the  last  she  dearly  loved  the  sea. 

"She  drew  this  portrait  of  her  childhood,  in  some  introduciory 
matter  to  her  *  Sketches  of  Irish  Character/  pubhshed  in  182S  : 

"*In  the  early  morning,  returning  from  my  sea-bath,  up  the  Long 
Walk,  lingering  amid  the  old  irees^  or  reading  beside  the  stream  in 
the  domain,  which  enciitled  an  ornamental  cottage  that  was  covicred 
with  ivy,  and  formed  a  very  city  of  refuge  for  small  birds,  from  the 
golden^rested  wren  to  the  over-bearing  starling,  tliat  cottage  with  its 
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gable,  its  rustling  ivy,  its  low  cterk  windows,  its  mossy  seats  and  grassy 
banks,  and  pure  limpid  stream  creeping  over  the  smooth  pebbles  after 
escaping  from  a  cascade,  which  for  years  was  my  ideal  of  a  waterfall, 
its  mysterious  arch,  composed  of  the  jawbone  of  a  whale,  which  I 
used  to  gaze  upon  with  such  grave  astonishment — that  cottage  was 
my  paradise !  I  could  hear  the  ocean  rolling  in  the  distance ;  the 
refreshing  sea-breeze,  passing  over  fields  of  clover  and  banks  of  roses, 
was  freighted  with  perfume.  The  parent  birds  would  fearlessly  pick 
up  crumbs  at  my  feet.' 

"A  petted  yet  singularly  unspoiled  child  she  was  in  those  days, 
loving  all  beautiful  things  even  then,  and  making  pets  of  all  living 
objects  that  came  in  her  way,  from  the  dog  to  a  spider. 

"  *  She  was  a  light-hearted,  merry  little  maid  as  ever  lived,  and  had 
learned  the  happy  art  of  manufacturing  her  own  pleasures,  and  doing 
much  in  her  unfinished  way  to  contribute  to  the  pleasures  of  the  few 
around  her.  In  summer  she  walked,  and  ran,  and  bathed,  and 
gathered  shells  and  samphire,  and  sang  with  the  birds,  and  galloped 
old  Sorrel ;  and  on  Sundays  always  went,  in  the  old  carriage,  driven 
by  the  old  coachman,  drawn  by  the  old  horses,  and  escorted  by  the 
old  footman,  to  the  very  old  church.' "  This  last  paragraph  is  from 
"Grandmamma's  Pockets  "—Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall;  published  by  W.  and 
R.  Chambers.     Mr.  Hall  continues  : 

"  A  more  admirable  and  valuable  teacher  than  her  mother,  no  child 
ever  had.  I  loved  that  mother  very  dearly  ;  and  she  as  dearly  loved 
me.  I  think  if  the  angel  of  death  had  said  to  her,  *  I  am  coming  for 
one  of  your  children ;  which  shall  it  be  ? '  she  woOld  have  paused  to 
consider  before  answering.     .     .     . 

"In  1S25  Mrs.  Hall  had  written  nothing.  There  had  been  no 
token  of  her  power  given  to  her  or  to  me  ;  the  rich  vein  of  ore  was, 
as  yet,  undiscovered.  Her  first  essay  was  brought  about  thus  :  One 
evening  she  was  telling  me  some  anecdotes  of  her  old  Irish  school- 
master, *  Master  Ben,'  said  I,  *  I  wish  you  would  write  about  that  just 
as  you  tell  it.'  She  did  so.  I  printed  her  story  in  The  Spirit  and 
Manners  of  the  Age^  a  monthly  periodical  I  then  edited,  and  from  that 
day  dates  her  career  as  an  author.  Other  tales  of  the  friends  and 
acquaintances  of  her  childhood  and  girlhood  followed.  Eventually 
they  were  collected  into  a  volume,  entitled,  'Sketches  of  Irish 
Character,'  and  she  became  *an  author  by  profession.' 

"  Her  sketches  and  tales  of  that  order  are  numerous  ;  yet  even  when 
their  number  is  kept  in  view,  the  reader  may  find  it  difficult  to  credit 
the  accuracy  of  the  following  anecdote  :  Somewhere  about  i860  we 
were  travelling  from  Liverpool  to  London.  I  had  bought  for  amuse- 
ment on  the  way  some  of  the  serial  publications  of  that  time.  I  saw 
her  reading  one  of  them  with  great  attention.  She  put  it  into  my 
hand,  saying,  ^  Read  that ;  it's  a  capital  Irish  story,'  I  looked  at  it 
and  said,  *  Well,  that's  modest,  at  any  rate ;  for  ifs  your  own'  She 
had  read  it  through,  and  had  evidently  pondered  over  it  without  the 
slightest  idea  that  she  had  written  it    The  story  may  be  comprehended 
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when  I  add  that  whatever  she  wrote  she  rarely  read  after  it  was 
wriiien,  leaving  it  entirely  for  ine  to  prepare  it  for  Uic  printer  and 
revise  proofs,  never  thinking  to  question  my  judgment  as  to  any 
erasure  or  addition  I  might  make.  Several  of  her  Irish  sketches— 
one  I  particularly  remember,  being,  *  Well  see  about  it ' — she  wrote 
between  the  morning  and  evening  of  a  summer  day,  I  remember 
seeing  her  reading  *The  Whiiebcjy,'  pondering  and  wondering  how 
*  the  author  would  manage  to  dispose  of  the  hero  of  the  tale/ 

**  It  is  a  voluminous  subject— that  of  her  sketclics  and  stories  of 
Irish  character  ;  my  hmited  space  forbids  any  attempt  to  do  justice  to 
it  here,  (icnerally  they  wen;  taken  from  life,  for  the  most  part  being 
memories  of  childhood  and  early  girlhood*  A  very  small  incident 
often  sufficed  to  form  a  long  story.  Her  mode  of  working  may 
perhaps  be  best  illustrated  by  the  following  words  of  her  own  : 

** '  I  remembtrr  having  a  conversation  on  this  topic  with  my  iHend 
Maria  Edgeworth.  She  did  not  see,  so  clearly  as  I  saw,  the  value  of 
the  imaginative  in  literature  for  the  young,  and  was  almost  angrj' 
when  she  discovered  ihai  a  sketch  I  had  written  of  a  suppositious 
scene  at  Killamey  was  pure  invention.  She  told  me,  indeed*  that  she 
had  been  so  deceived  by  my  picture  as  aciually  to  have  enquired  for, 
and  tried  to  find  oui^  ihe  hero  of  it ;  and  argued  strongly  for  truth  in 
fiction.  1  ventured,  notwithstanding  my  homage  for  that  estimable 
woman,  to  ask  her  if  her  portrait  of  Sir  Condy,  in  C<rsik  I^acktmi^ 
was  a  veritable  likeness,  and  endeavoured  to  convince  her  that  to  call 
imagination  to  the  aid  of  reason — to  mingle  the  ideal  with  the  real — 
was  not  only  i>ermissib!e,  but  laudable,  as  a  means  of  impressing 
truth.  I  think  so  stilL  I  believe  the  author  who  does  what  I  suggest 
may  be,  and  ought  to  be  done,  is  no  more  guilty  of  w^rong  than  was 
He  who  spake  in  ParaNtsJ 

**Of  the  reciprocity  that,  in  Ireland,  means  all  on  one  side,  she 
knew  nothing.  Reading  some  of  her  books  lately  I  am  astonished  at 
her  *  liberality '  (according  to  the  loftier  reading  of  the  term)  towards 
Roman  Catholics,  I  could  quote  a  hundred  passages  in  point ;  but 
as  many  to  prove  how,  with  all  her  heart,  mind,  and  soul,  she  preferred 
the  Reformed  Faith  as  better,  happier,  and  far  more  in  accordance 
with  the  teachings  and  example  of  the  Master  Christ* 

**I  will  quote  only  one  extract  from  *The  Whiteboy/  a  novel 
published  in  1 835  : 

**  *  There  are  few  things  in  the  world  so  touchingly  beautiful  as  the 
respect  and  affection  that  subsist  between  the  Roman  Catholic  pnesi 
and  his  fiock ;  those  who  study  the  people  cannot  wonder  at  their 
strength  and  endurance*  From  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  tlie  priest  is 
ihc  peasant's  adviser  and  his  friend  ;  who  knows  all  his  concems — 
not  only  the  great  business  of  his  life,  but  its  minutim ;  his  private 
cares  and  sorrows,  his  faults  and  his  crimes,  are  all  in  the  priest's 
keeping.  His  judge,  his  advocate,  his  punisher,  he  is  also  his  pro- 
tector— ver)',  very  rarely  his  tyrant.  The  sympathy  and  kindness  of 
the  priest  win  and  keep  his  heart.' 
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**  I  am  very  sure  that  no  one  can  read  her  stories  without  feeling 
sympathy — I  will  add,  affection,  for  the  Irish  people ;  their  faults  are 
recorded,  or  exhibited,  with  so  much  considerate  and  generous  allow- 
ance ;  their  virtues  are  detailed  with  such  evident  delight ! 

"  Her  books  were  never  popular  in  Ireland,  though  very  popular  in 
every  other  country.  She  tried — as  she  did  by  her  bonnet-ribbons — 
to  Wend  the  orange  and  the  green.  She  saw  in  each  party  much  to 
praise  and  much  to  blame ;  but  what  one  party  approved  the  other 
condemned,  and  *  between  two  stools  * — the  adage  is  trite.  Yet  her 
stories  are  fertile  of  sympathy,  generous,  considerate,  loving,  and  kind ; 
pregnant  with  true  wisdom,  and  indulgent  as  to  faults  on  both  sides — 
perhaps  to  excess.  To  pursue  this  topic  would  require  greater  space 
than  I  can  give  it.  It  must  suffice  to  say  she  loved  her  country  and 
its  people  very  dearly. 

"  Her  freedom  in  writing  of  her  old  friends  of  the  humbler  classes 
gave  them  dire  offence ;  they  *  never  thought  Miss  Maria  would  have 
done  it ! '  I  remember  one  incident  in  point  We  had  an  Irish  cook, 
who,  far  from  possessing  the  loquacious  qualities  of  her  countrywomen 
in  general,  was  extremely  taciturn,  giving  her  mistress  the  shortest 
possible  answers  to  all  questions.  A  *  yes '  or  *  no  *  seemed  the  most 
that  could  be  extracted  from  her.  Finally  she  gave  warning.  When 
asked  her  reasons,  she  admitted  she  had  no  fault  to  find  with  the 
place;  but  on  being  pressed  to  declare  why  she  left  it,  she  turned 
suddenly  round  and  quitted  the  room,  exclaiming,  as  she  reached  the 
door,  *  Arrah,  ma'am,  lave  me  alone !  Ye  know  y^re  going  to  put 
nu  into  a  bookT^^ 

I  refer  the  reader  to  "  Retrospect  of  a  Long  Life  "*  for  numerous 
more  beautiful  "  Recollections "  of  this  distinguished  and  talented 
lady,  whom  the  Queen  delighted  to  honour. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  the  priests  and  their  influence  over  their 
flocks  referred  to  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  in  "The  Whiteboy,"  her  husband 
also  narrates  several  amusing  illustrations.  On  one  occasion  he  and 
his  brother  were  staying  in  the  parish  of  Ballydehob,  whose  priest 
was  Father  O'Shea,  of  whom  Mr.  Hall  says : 

"Who,  I  have  no  doubt,  did  his  duty  by  his  flock;  but  he  loved 
*  the  drop '  as  well  as  they  did ;  when  he  breakfasted  with  us,  it  was  a 
thing  well  understood  that  the  whisky  bottle  had  a  place  beside  the 
teapot. 

"  On  one  occasion  we  lost  a  saddle.  The  fact  was  forthwith  com- 
municated to  Father  O'Shea.  *ril  get  back  the  saddle,'  he  said, 
addressing  my  brother  and  me ;  *come  to  mass  next  Sunday,  and  Til 
show  ye  how  Til  get  it*  So  to  mass  we  went;  when  service  was 
ended  the  priest  addressed  his  congregation  thus :  *  Boys,  Tve  some- 
thing to  say  to  ye  before  ye  go.  There's  a  good  man  that's  doing  ye 
a  dale  of  service,  one  Colonel  Hall — ye  know  him.  Well,  he's  lost  a 
saddle ;  let  it  be  at  his  door  before  he  wakes  to-morrow  morning,  or 
if  it  isn't,  the  man  that  stole  that  saddle^  before  this  day  week^  will 
be  riding  upon  that  same  saddle  through  hell  P 

*  London :  Richard  Bentley  and  S<mi,  1883. 
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"  With  the  dawn  of  the  morning  the  saddle  was  on  the  door-step. 

"  The  power  of  the  priest  in  those  days  was  much  more  absolute 
than  it  is  at  present  He  did  things  then  he  would  not  now  dare  to 
do.  I  have  seen  the  litde  weak  padre  of  Ballydehob  stand  at  the 
door  of  a  shebeen  shop,  order  out  a  lot  of  stalwart  fellows  who  were 
making  'bastes'  of  themselves  inside,  and  horsewhip  each,  as  he 
made  a  rush  from  the  door  into  the  roadway." 

Mr.  Hall  tells  many  interesting  tales  of  the  Irish.     Here  is  one : 

"  When  last  I  was  in  Ireland  I  heard  but  one  new  story.  It  illus- 
trates the  old  characteristic  of  the  ready  wit  of  the  Irish.  Two  boys 
were  sleeping  together;  one  was  Catholic,  the  other  Protestant  When 
they  woke  in  the  morning  the  latter  thought  to  get  a  rise  of  the 
former.     *0h!'  said  the   one,   *I   had  a  horrid  drame  last  night' 

*  Well,  tell  it  to  us,'  said  the  other.  *  Well,  I  will,'  said  the  Protestant 
boy.  *  Ye  see,  I  dramed  that  I  saw  Purgathory  opened,  and  all  the 
Papists  fell  down  into  hell.'  *  Och,  murder ! '  exclaimed  the  Catholic 
boy,  *the  poor  Protestants  1  wof^t  they  be  crus/ud/^'' 

The  following  was  told  to  Mr.  Hall  by  Mr.  Raffles,  the  Stipendiary 
Magistrate  at  Liverpool : 

Paddy  Mallowney  was  brought  before  him,  and  ordered  to  pay  five 
shillings  for  being  drunk  and  disorderly.  "  Pay  five  shillings  for  being 
drunk  ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  Och  !  the  divil  a  five  shillings  ye'll  git  out  of 
me."  "Very  well,"  said  the  magistrate;  "take  him  to  prison  for 
seven  days."  "Is  it  take  me  to  prison — barring  I  pay  the  five 
shillings?"  deliberately  counting  them  one  by  one,  and  he  said, 
"  there  they  are,  yer  worship,  and  now  I'll  trouble  ye  for  mee  resate." 
"  Oh,  we  never  give  receipts  here."  "  Och  \  the  devil  a  bit  o'  me  '11 
pay  the  money  without  a  resate,"  he  answered,  as  he  gathered  the 
shillings  together.  But  as  he  was  about  to  be  removed  by  the  tipstaff, 
he  took  wit  in  his  anger,  restored  them,  and  was  about  to  withdraw, 
when  the  magistrate,  tickled,  said,  "  Now,  my  man,  tell  me  what  you 
want  of  a  receipt — what's  your  motive  for  seeking  one  ?  "  "  Well,  I'll 
tell  yer  worship,"  answered  Paddy,  "  Ye  see,  yer  worship,  when  I  go 
up  to  take  mee  trial  there'll  be  St  Peter  there,  and  he'll  say  to  me, 

*  Paddy  Mallowney,'  he'll  say,  *  we're  glad  to  see  ye,  and  we're  going 
to  let  ye  in ;  but  before  we  do,  we  must  ax  ye  a  few  questions  :  first, 
while  ye  were  on  earth,  did  ye  pay  all  yer  debts?'     And   I'll  say, 

*  Every  one  of  'em,  yer  holiness,  every  one.'  And  he'll  say,  *  Well,  if 
ye  paid  them  all  where  are  your  resates  ? '  And  I'll  say,  *  I  have  'em 
all  here,  yer  holiness,  in  mee  big  coat  pocket,  everyone,  barring  one.' 
And  he'll  say  to  me,  *  Paddy  Mallowney,  ye  must  go  and  get  us  that 
one,  for  we  can't  let  ye  in  widout  it;'  and  a  mighty  inconvenient 
thing  it  'ud  be  to  me,  yer  worship,  to  be  going  down  below^  looking 
for  yer  worship  to  get  mee  resate." 
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■ayip^llj 
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HAVE  already  shown  that  when  Samuel  Carter  Hall 
went  from  home  unaccompanied  by  his  beloved  wife, 
she  used  to  treasure  his  letters,  and  it  is  through  her 
careful  preservation  of  them  that  they  are  now  in  my 
possession,  with  other  of  her  papers.  Before  me  now 
is  a  large  envelope  which  she  has  labelled  "My  dearest  husband's 
letters  from  the  3rd  of  July — when  he  went  to  Dublin,  until  the  22nd, 
when,  thank  God,  he  returned  safe  and  well."  The  letters  which 
most  interest  us,  however,  are  those  which  were  written  when  he  was 
the  guest  of  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  or  that  have  any  connection  with  the 
Jewitts.     Here  is  one  : 

"  Friday  Evening,  six  o'clock.  Just  a  line,  my  darling,  after  a  day 
of  hard  work — pleasantly  and  profitably  occupied,  however.  There  is 
a  capital  Irish  footman  here  I  So  glad  you  were  pleased  at  the  C. 
Palace ;  and  hope  you  will  go  again — and  so  obliged  to  Mr.  Wass. 
Got  a  letter  from  Mr.  Jewitt  to  say  there  would  be  luncheon  for  us  at 
Hardwick — and  that  Lord  Scarsdale  would  send  his  carriage  for  us. 
Will  write  you  a  famous  long  letter  on  Sunday. — Ever,  dearest,  your 
devoted  husband,  S.  C.  Hall. 

"  P.S. — I  heard  this  story  of  Lisle  Bowles — having  seen,  the  day 
before,  his  grave  and  that  of  his  wife  in  the  Cathedral  of  Salisbury ; 

and  also  the  monument  erected  by  him  to  Dr.  Hooker  and  . 

Bowles  had  a  dinner  party  at  his  Rectory,  Bremhill ;  the  dinner  hour 
had  struck,  and  his  wife  directed  a  servant  to  summon  him ;  he  sent 
a  message  to  say  he  could  not  come  down,  for  she  had  left  him  but 
one  silk  stocking ;  so  she  went  up  to  remedy  the  evil,  and  found  he 
had  put  the  two  silk  stockings  on  one  leg." 

Many  readers  will  ask  Who  was  Lisle  Bowles  ?  He  was  not  only 
the  famous  rector  of  Bremhill  in  Wilts,  during  forty  years,  but  he 
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was  a  famous  poet,  and  the  friend  of  Thomas  Moore,  Coleridge, 
Southey,  Charies  Lamb,  and  many  more  of  the  celebrities  of  his 
time ;  he  being  eighty-eight  years  old  when  he  died  in  1850.  Mr. 
Hall,  in  his  "  Retrospect,"  relates  other  funny  things  that  Bowles  did 
in  his  absence  of  mind.     Thus : 

"  He  was  in  the  habit  of  daily  riding  through  a  country  turnpike- 
gate,  and  one  day  he  presented  as  usual  his  twopence  to  the  gate- 
keeper, *  What  is  that  for.  Sir  ? '  he  asked.  *  For  my  horse,  of  course.' 
*  But,  sir,  you  have  no  horse.'  *  Dear  me,'  exclaimed  the  astonished 
poet,  *  Am  I  walking  ? ' "  Yes  ;  and  being  a  votary  of  the  Muses  he 
was  evidently  musing.  "  Mrs.  Moore  told  me  that  anecdote.  She  also 
told  me  that  Bowles  on  one  occasion  gave  her  a  Bible  as  a  birthday 
present.  She  asked  him  to  write  her  name  in  it.  He  did  so,  inscrib- 
ing the  sacred  volume  to  her  as  a  gift  *  from  the  author.' " 

William  Lisle  Bowles  suffered  much  from  sickness  during  his  long 
life.     The  following  stanzas  from  his  poem  entitled  "  Hope  "  were 
written  after  a  long  period  of  confinement  from  ill-health  : 
"  *  I  am  the  comforter  of  those  that  mourn, 

My  scenes  well  shadow'd  and  my  carol  sweet. 
Cheer  the  poor  passengers  of  life's  rude  bourne. 

Till  they  are  shelter\i  in  that  last  retreat, 
Where  human  toils  and  troubles  are  forgot.' 

These  sounds  I  heard  amid  this  mortal  road, 
When  I  had  reach'd  with  pain  one  pleasant  spot, 

So  that  for  joy  some  tears  in  silence  flow'd ; 
I  raised  mine  eyes,  with  sickness  long  deprest, 
And  felt  thy  warmth,  O  sun,  come  cheering  to  my  breast. 

The  storm  of  night  had  ceased  upon  the  plain, 

When  thoughtful  in  the  forest-walk  I  strayed, 
To  the  long  hollow  murmur  of  the  main 

List'ning,  and  to  the  many  leaves  that  made 
A  drowsy  cadence,  as  the  high  trees  waved  ; 

When  straight  a  beauteous  scene  burst  on  my  sight ; 
Smooth  were  the  waters  that  the  low-land  laved ; 

And  lo !  a  form,  as  of  some  fairy  sprite. 
That  held  in  her  right  hand  a  budding  spray, 
And  like  a  sea-maid  sung  her  sweetly- warbled  lay. 

Soothing  as  steals  the  summer-wave  she  sung, 

*  The  grisly  phantoms  of  the  night  are  gone 
To  hear  in  shades  forlorn  the  death-bell  rung ; 

But  thou  whom  sickness  has  left  weak  and  wan 
Turn  from  their  spectre-terrors;  the  ^reen  sea 

That  whispers  at  my  feet,  the  matin  gale 
That  crisps  its  shining  marge,  shall  solace  thee. 

And  thou  my  long-forgotten  voice  shalt  hail, 
For  I  am  Hope,  whom  weary  hearts  confess 
The  soothest  sprite  that  sings  on  life's  long  wilderness.' 

As  slowly  ceased  her  tender  voice,  I  stood 

Delighted;  the  hard  way,  so  lately  past, 
Seem'd  smooth ;  the  ocean's  bright  extended  flood 

Before  me  stretch'd;  the  clouds  that  overcast 
Heaven^s  melancholy  vault,  hurried  away, 

Driv'n  seaward,  and  the  azure  hills  appear'd  ; 
The  sunl)eams  shone  upon  their  summits  grey, 

Strange  saddening  sounds  no  more  by  fits  were  heard. 
But  birds,  in  new  leaves  shrouded,  sung  aloft. 
And  o'er  the  level  seas  spring's  healing  airs  blew  soft." 
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And  so  the  poet  warbles  on  through  twenty-five  more  stanzas  to 
this  thirtieth  and  last: 

"  For  other  scenes  there  are,  and  in  a  clime 

Purer,  and  other  strains  to  earth  unknown, 
Where  Heaven's  high  host,  with  symphonies  sublime, 

Sing  *unto  Him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne.' 
Enough  for  man,  if  he  the  task  fulfil 

Which  God  ordained,  and  to  his  journey's  end 
Bear  him  right  on,  betide  him  good  or  ill ; 

Then  Hope  to  sooth  his  death-bed  shall  descend, 
Nor  leave  him,  till  in  mansions  of  the  blest 
He  gain  his  destined  home,  his  everlasting  rest." 

And  suflfering  much  and  frequently,  and  as  frequently  receiving 
happy  visits  from  this  "  soothest  sprite  "  Hope,  Lisle  Bowles  lived  on 
for  fifty-three  more  years  after  composing  this  poem,  and  then  was 
fulfilled  its  final  couplet.     Hope  descended  to  his  death-bed, 

"  Nor  left  him,  till  in  mansions  of  the  blest 
He  gain'd  his  destined  home,  his  everlasting  rest." 

Although  Lisle  Bowles  was  so  essentially  a  man  of  peace  and  a 
minister  of  the  Christian  religion,  he  was  well  able  to  realize  the  wild 
warlike  spirit  of  those  ancient  savages,  our  ancestors,  the  worshippers 
of  Woden,  respecting  whose  habits  the  antiquary  is  so  inquisitive,  and 
whose  rude  vestiges  are  his  greatest  treasures.  Here  is  this  poef  s 
Hymn  to  Woden: 

"  God  of  the  battle,  hear  our  pray'r  ! 
By  the  lifted  falchion's  glare ; 
'By  th'  uncouth  fane  sublime, 
Mark'd  with  many  a  Rtmick  rhyme ; 
By  the  "weird  Sisters"  dread, 
That  posting  through  the  battle  red 
Choose  the  slain,  and  with  them  go 
To  Valhalla's  halls  below. 
Where  the  phantom-chiefs  prolong 
Their  echoing  feast,  a  e;iant  throng ; 
And  their  dreadful  bevTage  drain 
From  the  skulls  of  warriors  slain. 
God  of  the  battle,  hear  our  pray'r  ! 
And  may  we  thy  banquet  share  ! 
Save  us,  God,  from  slow  disease; 
From  pains  that  the  brave  spirit  freeze; 
From  the  burning  fever's  rage ; 
From  wailings  of  unhonour'd  age, 
Drawing  painful  his  last  breath  ! — 
Give  us  in  the  battle  death  ! 
Let  us  lift  our  glitt'iing  shield, 
And  perish,  pensh  in  tne  field ! 
Now  o'er  Cumri's  hills  of  snow 
To  death,  or  victory,  we  go  ! 
Hark  !  the  chiefs  their  cars  prepare  ! 
See,  they  bind  their  yellow  hair — 
Frenzy  flashes  from  their  eye — 
They  fly — our  foes  before  them  fly. 
Woden,  in  thy  empire  drear. 
Thou  the  groans  of  death  dost  hear. 
And  welcome  to  thy  dusky  hall 
Those  that  for  their  country  fall. 
Hail,  all  hail  the  godlike  train. 
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That  with  thee  the  goblet  drain ; 

Or  with  many  a  huge  compeer, 

Lift  as  erst  the  shadowy  spear ; 

Whilst  Hela's  inmost  caverns  dread 

Echo  to  their  giant  tread, 

And  ten  thousand  thousand  shields 

Flash  light'ning  o*er  the  glimmering  fields  ! 

Hark  !  the  battle-shouts  l^gin — 

Louder  sounds  the  glorious  din  ! 

Louder  than  the  ice^s  roar, 

Bursting  on  the  thawing  shore ; 

Or  crashing  pines  that  strew  the  plain, 

When  the  whirlwinds  hurl  the  main  ! 

Riding  through  the  death- field  red, 

And  singling  fast  the  destined  dead. 

See  the  sable  Sisters  fly  I 

Now  my  throbbing  breast  beats  high — 

Now  I  urge  my  panting  steed, 

Where  the  foemen  thickest  bleed — 

Soon  exulting  I  shall  go, 

Woden,  to  thy  halls  below ; 

Or  o'er  the  victims  as  they  die, 

Chaunt  the  song  of  victory." 

Here  is  another  letter  from  Samuel  Carter  Hall,  preserved  by  his 
beloved  wife  : 

"  Dearest, — Another  lovely  day ;  it  is  impossible  but  that  health 
must  be  here,  ready  and  willing  to  distribute  liberally.  .  .  .  The 
old  jackdaws  were  cawing  from  the  church  tower,  the  larks  singing 
over  me,  and  the  bees  humming  all  about  me.  No  doubt  God  more 
especially  made  the  country.  I  trust  you  slept  well  last  night,  and 
that  my  prayers  for  you  were  answered.  God  be  with  you  and  bless 
you,  dearest,  and  make  us  both  grateful  for  the  blessings  we  enjoy. 
It  is  time  Carter  leaves  this  ;  for  his  nerves  are  much  shattered.  Ever, 
dearest,  your  devoted  and  loving  husband  and  friend,  S.  C.  Hall." 

The  following  is  written  from  Winster  Hall :  "  Thursday  morning. 
Dearest, — The  post  in ;  and  no  letter  from  you.  I  know  it  was  posted 
too  late  ;  so  I  shall  not  get  it  until  to-morrow ;  it  is  a  great  disappoint- 
ment to  me.     I  trust  and  believe  it  is  *  all  well '  with  you ;  and  C 

is  probably  with  you.  My  love  to  her.  I  can  fancy  I  see  you  every- 
where about — planning  and  arranging.  And  so  I  must  be  content  to 
wait  for  to-morrow's  post.  .  .  .  Yesterday  I  had  a  very  long 
drive — about  the  localities  that  neighbour  Chatsworth  ;  and  saw  all  I 
need  to  see.  Visited  Lady  Paxton,  who  was  very  glad  indeed  to  see 
me,  and  sent  you  all  kind  messages.  She  lives  in  a  lovely  house  in 
the  grounds  of  Chatsworth — rather  feeble,  but  in  good  health.  Mrs. 
Stokes,  her  eldest  daughter,  was  with  her.  Of  course  they  [the  Jewitts] 
are  as  kind  and  attentive  as  they  can  be  ;  everything  is  done  for  me. 
I  was  very  tired  last  night ;  and  am  taking  it  easy  to-day ;  although  I 
am  going  to  lunch  at  some  distance.  You  would  have  been  delighted 
with  the  scenery  I  have  passed  through ;  but  you  could  not  have 
done  so  much  to  see  it.  Need  I  say  how  often  I  wished  for  you  ? 
And  so,  God  bless  you,  my  dearest,  and  keep  you  in  health  and 
give  you  happiness.  So  prays  your  devoted  husband  and  friend, 
S.  C.  Hall. 
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"  There  are  magnificent  ferns  here-~of  which  you  will  have  proof 
in  October.  Also  several  clumps  of  Everlasting  Sweet  Pea;  and 
kitchen  herbs." 

Yes,  indeed,  it  was  a  bountiful  and  lovely  garden,  and  altogether  a 
charming  habitation. 

While  thus  on  the  subject  of  Samuel  Carter  HalFs  letters,  and  with 
those  letters  before  me,  I  will  include  here  two  or  three  more,  although 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  beyond  enriching  and 
embellishing  his  memorial  volume.  Here  are  two,  interesting  and 
characteristic,  written  to  his  beloved  wife  from  Paris,  the  one  probably 
in  1853,  and  the  other  certainly  in  1867 — a  Great  Exhibition  year. 
In  connection  with  the  huge  threat  to  have  the  conservatory  stopped 
up,  I  should  mention  that  this  structure,  which  Mr.  Hall  had  erected 
in  his  grounds  at  Addlestone  was  (and  is)  a  most  delightful  resort, 
and  it  was  almost  like  a  threat  to  close  the  gates  of  paradise.  It  was 
seventy  feet  long,  and  contained  scattered  among  its  choicest  examples 
of  floral  nature,  some  of  the  choicest  examples  of  sculptural  art. 
There  were  twenty  statues  by  eminent  British  sculptors,  besides  some 
by  the  sculptors  of  Germany  and  France.  The  wall  also  was  covered 
with  the  finest  bas-reliefs  of  the  period.  The  place  was  called 
"  Firfield,'*  and  it  was  the  custom  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  to  get 
most  of  their  distinguished  visitors  or  guests  to  add  to  the  Firs  by 
planting  a  small  tree-shrub— some  of  which  were  always  kept  ready — 
from  a  flower-pot  to  the  ground.  And  trees  were  thus  planted  by 
Bulwer,  Dickens,  Lady  Morgan,  Mrs.  Jameson,  Frederika  Bremer, 
Thos.  Moore,  Samuel  Lover,  Jenny  Lind,  William  Macready,  Mary 
Howitt,  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,  and  others.  They  are  now,  of  course, 
full  grown  trees.  I  also  quote  from  this  letter  that  I  may  place  on 
record  Mr.  Hall's  mention  of  the  worthiness  of  the  late  Eugene 
Rimmel,  whom  I  also  know  to  have  been  a  most  excellent  and 
kindly  man  : 

"  My  darling, — ^This  is  the  Sabbath  morning,  and  it  has  brought 
me  a  welcome  letter  from  you  ;  you  had  no  business  to  have  been 
working  in  the  conservatory ;  if  you  do  these  things  I  will  have  it 
stopped  up.  I  have  this  morning  been  reading  St.  John  (the  French 
edition  which  I  purchased  here  for  three  sous),  and  praying,  and 
thanking  God  for  His  many  mercies  and  blessings.  I  had  a  nice 
drive  yesterday  about  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  a  very  hospitable 
dinner  at  M.  RimmeFs — who  is  in  truth  a  very  superior  man,  with  a 
nice  and  kind  wife  and  daughter.  .  .  .  He  lives  in  a  very  charming 
quarter,  a  mile  out  of  Paris ;  in  a  very  healthy  situation.  I  am 
indulging  myself ;  I  thought  it  best  to  make  the  Sabbath  a  day  of  rest : 
*  Sweet  day,  so  calm,  so  pure,  so  blest ; 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky ;  * 

and  my  mind  as  well  as  my  heart  is  with  you.  .  .  .  Please  God, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  my  being  at  home  on  Thursday^t  will  be  a 
misfortune,  anything  that  keeps  me  a  day  longer.  ...  I  have 
got  the  gloves,  etc.  ...  Of  course,  I  am  thinking  of  you — 
wherever  I  walk  and  into  whatever  shops  I  look.  .  .  .  Ever, 
dearest,  your  devoted  husband  and  friend,  S.  C.  Hall." 
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Of  this  visit  to  Paris  Mr,  Hall  says  in  his  "  Retrospect  *f  **  After 
the  reception  in  1853,  and  the  gmnd  hanquet  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
the  President  gave  a  d<^jeCiner  at  St*  Cloud.  There  was  a  very  laige 
number  of  representatives  of  all  nations  jiresent  As  the  afternoon  drew^ 
on,  people  l>egan  to  get  hungrv^  then  very  hungry  ;  but  to  get  anything 
in  the  shape  of  refreshment  was  impossible.  At  length  the  doors  of  the 
Orangery  were  thrown  open,  and  in  rushed  a  ravenous  crowd.  The 
tables  were  speedily  lined  three  deep;  the  innt-r  lining  < 
chiefly  of  French  ofticcrs,  who,  with  the  usual  absence  of  !■ 
in  France — if  [Xiltteness  be,  as  Lord  Shaftesbury  defines  it,  *  benevo- 
lence in  trifles '^effectually  kept  away  all  strangers  from  the  chances 
of  refreshment  Seeing  this^  and  feeling  vety  wrath  at  such  inhospit- 
able  dealing,  I  advanced  to  one  of  the  tables^  behind  which  wefe 
huge  masses  of  *  eatables  and  drinkables'  of  all  kinds.  I  cried  out 
in  a  loud  voice,  *  Make  way  for  the  Lord  Mayor ; '  way  was  made 
instantly.  I  then  called  out,  'Are  there  any  English  who  want  refresh- 
ment?' A  score  of  replies  obtained  a  score  of  supplies.  Dish  after 
dish  I  handed  over  the  heads  of  the  environing  crowd  of  French 
officers  and  their  ladies,  followed  by  bottle  after  bottle  of  champagne, 
answering  all  English  applicants  until  there  were  no  more  to  answ^ct* 
I  then  bowed^  and  retired  to  seek  out  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  explain 
what  I  had  done*  The  great  man  of  the  day  thanked  me ;  many  of 
his  constituents  thus,  by  my  help,  received  the  refreshments  the)* 
greviously  needed.  Somewhat  apprehensive  that  a  wrong  construction 
might  be  put  on  my  act,  I  myself  look  neither  *bit  nor  sup'  in  that 
place  that  day,  but  dined  at  my  own  cost  at  a  restaurant  outside  the 
garden  walls," 

At  that  time  the  Frenchmen  were  generally  small,  and  ft  would  be 
easy  for  Samuel  Carter  Hall,  he  being  a  giant  among  them,  to  pass 
these  things  over  their  astonished  heads,  while  ihey  looked  up  with 
admiration  and  interest  at  the  soi-dtsani  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 
This  smallness  of  the  French  probaljly  arose  from  the  great  destruc- 
tion of  the  lalkr  sons — before  ihey  had  become  sires-- of  France  in 
the  numerous  wars  of  the  first  Napoleon.  The  other  letter  written 
in  1867  is  without  date  : 

**  Dearest  j  Friday  evening  ;  nine  o'clocL — It  was  worth  the  four- 
pence  to  know  you  will  have  your  conser>*atory  in  beautiful  order;  for 
that  is  one  of  your  delights.  1  came  home  at  eight  from  the  ExhiBi- 
tion,  having  dined  at  the  Palais  Royal  on  my  way.  Of  course  I 
meet  a  lot  of  people  who  ask  for  you  ;  but  I  was  much  pleased  to*dayi 
to  discover  that  there  are  little  hand  chairs ;  for  I  was  puzzled 
know  how  it  would  be  possible  for  you  to  walk  about  three  miles  of 
beautiful  things.  As  to  getting  a  Voiture  to  come  away  from  it,  that 
is  next  to  impossible — a  dozen  persons  make  a  rush  at  everj^  vehu  Jl* 
that  comes  up.  However,  we  shall  manage,  somehow  or  other.  And 
I  know  how  well  disposed  you  are  ever  to  make  the  best  out  of  the 
worst.  The  Exhibition  is  really  a  most  wonderful  thing;  mc 
wonderful !  Atkinson  will  take  you  nothing  from  me ;  at  lea 
nothing  worth  sending  or  having ;  but  I  shall  In  process  of  time  hav 
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many  pretty  things  to  add  to  our  household  gods.  .  .  .  To- 
morrow will  be  Saturday !  A  week  from  that,  and — by  God's  blessing 
— I  am  home  ! 

"Sunday  morning.  Dearest, — I  am  just  going  to  dress  to  go  to 
the  Tuilleries.  Last  night  I  received  a  letter  from  the  grand  chamber- 
lain: *  Monsieur, — J'ai  T  honneur  k  vous  pr^venir  qui  T  Empereur  vous 
recevra  le  Dimanche  ^  i  heure. — J'ai  T  honneur,*  etc.,  etc. 

"  Now  I  may  not  return  in  time  to  write  you  the  result ;  but  I  may ; 
in  that  case  you  shall  have  another  letter.  .  .  .  Enough  at  this 
moment. — Ever,  dearest,  your  devoted  husband  and  friend,  S.  C. 
Hall.'' 

I  have  not  found  the  other  letter;  but  Mr.  Hall  says  in  his 
"Retrospect:"  "When,  in  1867,  the  last  Exhibition  of  the  Imperial 
rtgime  was  in  progress,  the  Emperor  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  glory. 
He  gave  me  a  gracious  audience ;  and  I  recalled  him  as  I  had  seen 
him  often,  when,  a  lonely  and  neglected  man,  he  trod  the  streets  of 
London,  none  foreseeing  the  greatness  of  his  *  hereafter' — none, 
excepting  himself.  He  had  faith  in  his  star,  and  knew  it  was  his 
destiny  to  rule  over  the  country  of  his  birth.  At  the  Evenings  of 
Lady  Blessington,  in  Seamore  Place  and  at  Gore  Lodge,  he  was  a 
frequent  guest ;  but  the  *  Prince  Napoleon '  usually  took  a  side  seat, 
spoke  to  few,  was  morose  rather  than  social,  and  seemed  absorbed  in 
his  own,  and  not  cheerful,  thoughts.  He  would  exchange  a  few 
words  with  anyone  who  approached  him,  but  to  those  who  were  not 
initiated,  or  not  of  his  *  order,'  he  seemed  to  think  the  less  said  the 
better.  He  saw  the  finger  that  beckoned  him  on,  but  not  the  hand 
that  warned  him  back ;  and  if  he  dreamed  of  an  Empire  over  which 
he  was  to  rule,  he  little  reck'd  of  the  dwelling  at  Chislehurst  that  was 
to  be  his  last  home,  and  of  the  small  village  church  that  was  destined 
to  become  his  sepulchre. 

"  Lady  Blessington  and  Count  D'Orsay  were  his  friend-allies  when 
those  who  upheld  him  were  in  number  very  limited  indeed.  It  is 
said  he  treated  them  ungratefully ;  perhaps  he  did ;  but  ingratitude ' 
was  not,  as  a  rule,  one  of  his  crimes.  It  was  reported  that  Lady 
Blessington,  when  a  mournful  destiny  compelled  her  to  become  an 
exile  in  Paris,  as  the  Prince  had  been  in  London,  insisting  on  being 
an  invited  guest  at  the  private  as  well  as  the  public  parties  of  the 
*  President  of  the  Republic,'  the  lady  of  the  British  Ambassador 
intimated  that  on  such  occasions  she  should  be  absent.  Lady 
Blessington  was  indignant  at  being  left  out  in  the  cold,  and  the  old 
friendship  terminated. 

"I  have  heard  that  after  Ix)uis  Napoleon  had  given  Lady  Blessington 
the  *  cut  dead,'  they  chanced  to  meet,  each  in  a  carriage,  coming  from 
opposite  directions,  in  a  narrow  street  of  Paris.  The  President  could 
not  pass  the  lady  with  a  mere  bow ;  so,  after  exchanging  a  word  or 
two  on  common-place  topics,  he  said,  *  Do  you  make  a  long  stay  in 
Paris  ? '  *  No,'  said  my  lady ;  *  do  you  ? '  The  point  of  the  repartee 
is,  of  course,  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  position  of  the  President 
was,  at  that  moment,  precarious.     She,  herself,  poor  lady,  died  in 
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1849,  and  Count  D'Orsay  in  1852,  before  their  powerful  friend 
exchanged  the  title  of  President  for  that  of  Emperor.  They  did  not 
live  to  witness  his  coronation. 

"  What  would  have  been  their  feelings  had  they  beheld  him  when, 
after  fifteen  years  of  rule  over  France,  his  still  young  and  beautiful 
wife  by  his  side,  and  near  her  the  heir-apparent  of  his  power, 
Napoleon  III.  closed  in  1867  the  Paris  Exposition? 

"  That  august  ceremony  took  place  in  the  grand  and  spacious  Hall 
of  the  Palais  de  V  Industrie  in  the  Champs-Elys^es.  There  were 
present,  it  was  said,  between  twenty  and  twenty-five  thousand  persons. 
The  Emperor  expressed,  in  a  clear,  strong,  *  metallic '  voice,  audible 
throughout  the  large  building,  his  *  belief  in  the  great  principles  of 
morality  anxi  justice,  which,  in  satisfying  all  legitimate  aspirations,  can 
alone  consohdate  thrones,  exalt  nations,  and  ennoble  humanity ! ' 

"  The  voices  of  twelve  hundred  singers,  three  hundred  of  whom 
were  ladies  clad  in  white,  with  blue  sashes  (bleu  de  France),  across 
the  bosom,  chanted  hymns  of  peace,  and  Rossini  presided  at  the 
organ !  Every  nation  of  the  world  contributed  to  swell  the  throng. 
France  was  represented  by  its  noblest  and  its  best.  It  was  a  day  of 
glory  for  the  Second  Empire — its  greatest  and  its  last.  The  Sultan, 
who  conducted  the  Empress  in  the  courtly  promenades  of  crowned 
heads  and  the  nobility  of  nations,  had  even  a  worse  fate  than  that  of 
his  host.  Before  many  years  were  past  the  French  potentate  had  died 
in  exile ;  the  Turkish  by  his  own  hand. 

"Yes;  that  memorable  day  of  October,  1867,  when  the  Exhibition 
prizes  were  distributed  among  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  who 
had  gathered  from  all  nations  to  win  them,  was  indeed  a  glorious 
sight — by  far  the  most  glorious  of  its  kind  ever  seen.  At  no  hour  of 
the  Emperor's  eventful  life  was  his  power  so  firmly  rooted.  The 
Exhibition  had  been  a  great  *  success ;'  war  neither  loomed  near  at 
hand  nor  in  the  distance ;  the  ruler  seemed  constitutionally  vigorous  ; 
the  representatives  of  the  people  suppressed,  if  they  felt,  discontent ; 
the  prospect  of  founding  a  dynasty  and  transferring  a  throne  to  his 
descendants  seemed  as  certain  as  that  the  day  would  have  an  end. 
Triumphs  of  the  future  may  have  floated  before  his  mental  vision — 
such  triumphs  as  Solferino  and  Magenta  had  been  in  the  past — but 
no  awful  portent  of  a  falling  empire  was  there.  He  did  not  see  the 
poor  inn  at  Sedan  ! " 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  domestic  history  of  the  talented, 
fascinating,  but  unhappy  Countess  of  Blessington,  will  know  that  the 
wife  of  the  British  Ambassador  was  right  in  refusing  private  associa- 
tion with  the  indignant  Countess,  and  the  President  of  the  Republic 
had  other  reasons  than  ingratitude  for  his  behaviour  towards  her. 

This  reference  to  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1867,  which  Samuel 
Carter  Hall,  himself  so  used  to  such  scenes,  describes  to  his  wife  as 
"  really  a  most  wonderful  thing ;  most  wonderful ! "  reminds  me  that 
on  his  birthday  of  this  same  year  1867  he  received  a  very  gratifying 
public  acknowledgment  of  his  own  great  part  in  bringing  about  the 
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succession  of  Industrial  Exhibitions  in  his  own  country.  This  was 
one  of  the  rewards  of  his  lifers  industry  and  beneficence,  which  were, 
as  he  expresses  it  in  his  "  Retrospect,'*  "  such  as  to  make  my  Retros- 
pect very  pleasant  and  very  happy." 

The  magnates  of  Birmingham  had  organized  themselves,  with  the 
Mayor — George  Dixon — ^at  their  head,  to  present  a  Testimonial  and 
an  Address  to  the  Editor  of  the  Art  JoumaL  The  birthday  present 
consisted  of  a  very  beautiful  dessert  service,  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Elkington,  and  considered  one  of  the  most  perfect  examples  of  their 
art.     The  Address  was  thus  worded  : 

**  We  offer  for  your  acceptance  the  gift  now  before  you,  not  as  a 
reward  for  your  labours,  or  as  an  adequate  acknowledgment  of  them, 
but  as  a  sincere  though  modest  testimony  of  the  sense  we  entertain  of 
your  services  in  the  advocacy  and  development  of  Industrial  Art. 

"  Thirty  years  ago,  in  the  foundation  of  the  Art  Journal^  you 
enunciated  the  principle  that,  next  to  the  excellence  of  workmanship, 
the  success  of  all  manufactures  susceptible  of  ornament  must  depend 
upon  the  full  employment  of  the  advantages  and  resources  of  Art. 
You  taught  the  doctrine  that  usefulness  gains  a  double  strength  when 
united  with  beauty.  You  stimulated  the  manufacturers  of  England  to 
compete  with  their  Continental  rivals,  not  only  in  the  quality,  but  in 
the  taste  of  their  productions.  To  this  teaching  you  have  ever  since 
been  constant ;  and  you  have  now,  after  thirty  years  of  labour,  the 
proud  satisfaction  of  witnessing  the  general  adoption  and  the  unvarying 
success  of  those  counsels  which  were  at  first  regarded  with  indifference 
or  with  distrust. 

**  While  recalling  those  efforts  we  remember  also  that  to  you  we 
owe  in  a  great  measure  the  succession  of  Industrial  Exhibitions, 
which  have  conferred  so  many  and  enduring  benefits  upon  the  manu- 
facturers of  this  country.  At  a  very  early  period  you  pointed  out  the 
value  of  these  periodical  competitions,  and  showed  that  they  served  a 
purpose  far  wider  and  higher  than  the  gratification  of  individual  or 
national  vanity.  Twenty-three  years  ago  you  indicated,  both  by  pen 
and  pencil,  the  lessons  which  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1844  conveyed 
to  the  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain.  In  1849  yo^  heralded  and 
recorded  the  success  of  the  Birmingham  Exhibition — the  first  really 
Industrial  Exhibition  held  in  England.  You  earnestly  advocated  the 
International  Exhibition  of  1851  ;  and  the  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
that  collection — due  solely  to  your  exertions — will  ever  remain  a 
monument  of  your  persevering  industry  and  taste.  You  performed 
similar  services  in  connection  with  the  Dublin  Exhibition  of  1853, 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855,  and  the  Second  Great  International 
Exhibition  of  1862  ;  and  now,  with  unabated  ardour,  you  propose  to 
crown  these  labours  by  illustrating  and  recording  the  contents  of  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1867. 

"  We  have  recounted  these  labours  as  landmarks,  so  to  speak,  of 
your  exertions  in  the  cause  to  which  your  life  has  been  devoted,  and 
of  which  we,  in  common  with  others,  have  shared  the  benefit.     We 
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might  speak  of  other  labours  not  less  important,  though  not  strictly 
within  our  purpose,  of  your  services  to  the  higher  arts  of  design,  of 
your  successful  efforts  to  cultivate  the  taste  of  the  English  public,  of 
your  independence  in  exposing  fraud  and  trickery  in  the  Picture 
Market,  and  of  your  contributions  to  literature,  both  singly  and  in 
conjunction  with  one  whose  name  will  always  be  affectionately  linked 
with  your  own. 

"That  you  may  long  be  spared  to  continue  these  services,  and  to 
reap  from  them  the  advantages  and  the  pleasures  you  deserve  and 
merit,  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  contributors  to  this  slight  acknow- 
ledgment of  your  prolonged,  persevering,  and  unceasing  labours.'* 

Now  I  well  know  that  there  is  not  a  word  of  praise  too  much  or 
too  strong  in  this  address  from  the  Mayor  on  behalf  of  the  magnates 
of  Birmingham.  Samuel  Carter  Hall  was  more  than  the  Editor  of 
the  Art  Journal ;  he  was  largely  its  contributor,  and  altogether  its 
spirit.     Yet  in  his  reply  to  the  Address  these  were  his  modest  words  : 

"I  have  been  an  Editor  only.  The  knowledge  I  communicated 
was  the  knowledge  that  others  had  acquired  ;  the  taste  I  disseminated 
was  the  taste  that  others  inculcated  and  taught." 

The  beautiful  massive  stand  of  the  centre  piece  has  the  following 
inscription  splendidly  engraved  upon  it : 

"  Presented  by  a  number  of  the  principal  manufacturers,  and  other 
inhabitants,  of  Birmingham,  to  Samuel  Carter  Hall,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 
projector  and  editor  of  the  Art  Journal ;  in  testimony  of  his  unceasing 
labours  for  the  advancement  of  Art  in  connection  with  Manufactures, 
extending  over  a  period  of  thirty  years.     May,  1867." 

The  service  and  address  were  also  accompanied  with  a  gold  brooch 
of  remarkably  chaste  and  beautiful  design,  set  with  a  sardonyx  cameo- 
carved  with  a  head  of  Ariadne,  which  is  the  very  perfection  of  that 
art,  standing  well  the  test  of  the  miscroscope;  which  sardonyx  is 
surrounded  with  eight  fine  rubies,  and  enamelling.  It  is  thus  engraved 
at  the  back : 

"  Presented  to  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  on  the  occasion  of  the  Anniversary 
of  her  Husband's  birthday.  May,  1867,  Birmingham." 

In  Mr.  Hairs  "  Recollections "  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  formerly 
Lord  Morpeth,  he  says  :  "In  1848  I  had  some  correspondence  with 
him  concerning  the  possibility  of  an  exhibition  in  England  similar  to 
the  Exhibition  that  had  long  been  famous  and  serviceable  in  France — 
a  foreshadowing  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  185 1  in  Hyde  Park.  His 
view  did  not  coincide  with  mine  ;  in  fact,  it  was  discouraging — he  was 
more  apprehensive  than  hopeful  as  to  the  issue ;  yet  not  entirely  so, 
as  the  accompanying  letter  will  show  :  *  Castle  Howard,  January  28th. 
Sir, — I  like  the  paper  to  which  you  have  called  my  attention  very 
much.  What  I  have  to  say  discouraging  is,  that  I  did  formerly 
belong  to  a  committee  of  gentlemen,  well  qualified  for  the  purpose  on 
the  whole,  who  made  the  attempt  to  have  a  national  exposition  at  the 
building  formerly  the  Mews,  on  the  site  of  the  present  National 
Gallery.    The  late  Dr.  Birkbeck  took  especial  pains  in  the  matter, 
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but  the  results  were  not  encouraging.  I  admit,  however,  that  it  was 
not  a  very  imposing  attempt.  My  next  discouraging  observation  is, 
that  I  have  great  doubts  whether  the  English  are  on  the  whole  an 
exhibiting  people,  as  the  French  are;  and  whether  our  inventors 
and  designers  do  not  prefer  to  keep  a  good  thing,  when  they  hit  upon 
it,  at  home  on  their  own  premises,  or  in  their  own  shops  and  ware- 
houses. And  my  last  observation  of  this  character  is  that  in  the 
present  times  of  pressure  it  would  be  hopeless  to  obtain  any  dis- 
bursement of  this  character  from  the  Treasury.  I  have  thought  it 
my  duty  to  give  vent  to  this  much  on  the  discouraging  side  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  I  must  say  (for  myself)  that  if  I  saw  an  opening  for  any 
practicable  and  well-organised  scheme  of  the  kind,  I  should  feel 
myself  happy  and  honoured  in  doing  what  I  could  to  promote  it. 
It  is  always  prudent  in  the  first  instance  to  take  into  consideration 
the  drawbacks  and  difficulties  of  the  case,  though  there  may  be  no 
necessity  of  ultimately  succumbing  to  them.  I  have  the  honour  to 
be,  sir,  your  very  faithful  servant,  Morpeth.' 

"  We  had  twice  the  honour  to  be  the  guests  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle 
during  his  vice-royalty  in  Ireland.  One  of  them  was  a  state  occasion, 
when  there  were  present  Lord  John  Russell  and  many  other  great 
men  of  the  period.  I  do  not  recall  it  vividly.  The  vice-regal  lodge 
is  a  poor  structure,  and  not  so  fitted  up  as  to  suggest  reverence, 
although  it  contains  many  portraits  of  celebrities  whose  names  are 
linked  with  the  history  of  Ireland.  I  can  remember  but  one  incident 
worth — and  barely  worth — recording.  Mrs.  Hall  wore  a  cap  in 
which  were  green  and  orange  ribbons.  *  Ah  ! '  said  his  Excellency, 
*  I  have  been  long  striving  to  mingle  these  colours,  as  you  do,  and 
have  not  yet  succeeded.' " 

As  to  a  Great  Exhibition  in  England,  to  bring  about  which  Samuel 
Carter  Hall  so  perseveringly  laboured,  we  all  know  that  at  length  he 
induced  the  good  Prince  Consort  to  sanction  and  take  up  his  scheme, 
and,  as  usual,  he  modestly  stepped  aside  when  he  saw  that  his  labours 
were  resulting  in  fruition. 
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CHAPTER   XL 


THE  PEACEFUL  DEPARTURE  OF  ANOTHER  GOOD  WOMAN. — "THERE  IS 
NO  DEATH  !  " — WORDS  TO  THE  CHRISTIAN  OF  FEEBLE  FAITH. — 
A  CHRISTMAS  GREETING. — ^THE  BIBLE  AND  HERODOTUS. — THE 
TRIUMPHS  OF  CHRISTIANITY. — THE  SONG  OF  THE  MAGI. — THE 
RULER  OF  THE  MILKY  WAY  AND  THE  GNAT^S  BOAT  OF  EGGS. — THE 
CREATION  OF  THE  GNAT  AND  THE  BUTTERFLY  BY  THE  AGENCY  OF 
A  GREAT  STAR. — "  MORNING. '' — THE  FINITE  AND  THE  INFINITE. 


}Y  object  in  writing  this  Life  and  Death  of  Llewellynn 
Jewitt  is  quite  as  much  to  depict  the  happiness  of 
his  death,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  reader  who 
anticipates  with  dread  his  own  closing  scene  of  life,  as 
to  exhibit  for  admiration  and  emulation  the  honourable 
unselfish  usefulness  of  his  career.  And  all  the  instances  of  death 
detailed  in  this  volume  will  show  what  an  easy  and  happy  conclusion 
it  is  to  the  well-spent  life.  The  transition  is  indeed  Peace,  and  not 
to  be  anticipated  with  the  slightest  dread  or  fear.  Here  is  another 
instance  :  Samuel  Carter  Hall  has  a  brother  who  is  a  Rector,  and 
among  the  Hall  papers  I  find  a  letter  from  him  referring  to  the  death 
of  his  wife.  Of  course  it  is  a  letter  of  lamentation,  but  it  is  also  a 
letter  of  faith  and  hope.  He  speaks  of  his  loss  as  "  This  heavy  blow 
— heavy,  yet  dealt  with  a  gentle  hand  ;  for  all  was  peace  at  last  with 
her  ;  and  as  for  me,  I  had  warnings,  so  it  was  not  unexpected.    From 

the  first,  though  N thought  she  would  recover,  I  did  not  think 

so.  On  rising  from  my  knees  every  time  I  prayed  the  answer  seemed 
to  be  that  God  would  take  her  .  .  .  her  who  was  my  counsellor, 
my  helper  in  all  that  was  wise  and  good.  .  .  .  Oh  !  my  dear 
Samuel,  my  heart  as  well  as  my  home  is  now  desolate.  God  help 
me  I  And  yet,  I  would  not  bring  her  back  to  a  life  of  suffering  here. 
No  pain  now ;  for  ever  and  for  ever  she  is  with  Him  and  like  Him, 
for  she  *  sees  Him  as  He  is '  whom  her  soul  loved.  Her  last  words 
were — *  Jesus  is  precious  ;  Jesus  is  precious.'  "  The  above  was  written 
on  "  Saturday,"  date  not  given,  and  the  following,  from  Samuel  Carter 
Hall,  at  his  brother's  Rectory,  to  his  own  beloved  wife,  is  simply 
dated : 

"  Monday  morning.  Dearest, — ^There  is,  of  course,  no  letter  from 
you  this  morning ;  and  so  I  must  wait  until  to-morrow  to  greet  your 
ever-welcome  hand.  I  thought  of  you  much  yesterday ;  and  fervently 
prayed  for  you.     C is  on   the  whole   tranquil  and  resigned  \ 
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feeling  bitterly  his  loss,  knowing  what  she  was  to  and  for  him.  But 
endeavouring  and  successfully,  to  draw  consolation  from  the  Word  he 
has  so  often  presented  to  console  others.  .  .  ..  The  morning  is 
fine.  I  have  little  to  say  ;  but  I  am  very  thankful  that  I  came  down 
to  this  house  of  sorrow — but  not  of  sorrow  without  hope.  I  have 
just  seen  the  dwelling  the  soul  has  left ;  there  is  a  positive  smile  on 
the  face  as  if  a  reflection  of  the  smile  of  the  soul ;  all  is  peace  in  the 
expression ;  and  we  may  be  very  sure  all  is  peace  with  the  soul. 
There  is  no  death !  I  have  not  often  seen  the  tabernacle  after  the 
soul  has  left  it ;  but  there  is  here  nothing  to  sadden  or  to  pain. 
Ever,  dearest,  with  dear  and  true  love  to  you,  and  fervent  prayer  that 
God  may  continue  to  bless  both  to  a  reunion  hereafter,  your  devoted 
husband  and  friend,  S.  C.  Hall." 

Now  another  important  aim  of  this  book  is  to  strengthen  faith  in 
that  Christianity  which  Llewellynn  Jewitt  so  firmly  believed  in,  and 
so  beautifully  practised.  And  it  should  give  strength  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  Christian  reader  whose  faith  is  feeble,  to  note  that  men 
of  great  minds  and  great  knowledge,  like  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  Samuel 
Carter  Hall,  and  his  brother  the  Rector,  become  stronger  and  stronger 
in  their  Christian  faith,  the  older  they  grow  and  the  more  they  know. 
There  are  some  who  believe  that  the  calling  of  a  clergyman  is 
adopted,  generally,  like  any  other  profession,  for  its  pay  and  its  respect- 
ability. If  it  be  so  I  am  happy  in  the  knowledge  of  many  who  feel 
in  their  inmost  hearts  and  minds  the  full  force  of  the  Christianity 
which  they  teach  and  preach ;  and  whose  faith  in  its  reality  is  ever 
more  and  more  confirmed  the  longer  they  live  to  study  and  test  and 
increasingly  feel  that  reality.  Here  is  another  recent  letter  from 
Samuel  Carter  HalFs  octogenarian  brother,  the  Rector,  illustrative  of 
this  faith.  And  it  is  not  like  something  written  for  publication,  or 
even  in  a  diary  and  meant  to  be  preserved.  It  is  a  purely  private 
outpouring  of  faith  from  one  brother  to  another,  never,  when  penned, 
intended  to  reach  any  other  eye  than  his  to  whom  it  was  addressed  : 

"December  22nd.  My  dear  Samuel, — Christmas  sha'n't  come 
and  go  without  a  Christmas  greeting,  and  every  longing  desire 
and  prayer  that  you  may  have  all  Christmas  joy  and  gladness — the 
God  of  Love  and  Prince  of  Peace  with  you.  May  the  Christmas 
tidings,  the  best  that  were  ever  heard  on  earth — I  think  I  may  add — 
or  in  Heaven,  tidings  of  Him  who  loved  us  and  gave  Himself  for  us, 
be  to  you  the  source  of  Hope — *  the  Hope  of  eternal  life,  which  God, 
who  cannot  lie,  hath  promised,'  filling  you  with  all  joy  and  peace  in 
believing,  and  putting  gladness  in  your  heart  Oh  that  as  Time 
hastens  on  every  hour  of  it  may  draw  you  and  me  nearer  and  nearer 
to  Christ  our  Living  Head ;  and  may  you  and  I  when  we  come  to 
lay  our  bodies  down  in  death,  sing  the  angels'  song,  and  sing  it 
through  all  eternity — *  Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest,  on  earth  peace, 
goodwill  towards  men.'  I  am  in  haste,  having  already  written  a 
multitude  of  letters,  but  not  so  many,  I  dare  say,  as  you  have.  God 
our  Father  be  ever  yours  and  mine — His  only  Son  our  only  Hope — 
His  holy  and  blessed  Spirit  our  Comforter  and  Sanctifier.  Amen. 
Your  affectionate  brother, ." 
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I  have  just  been  ponderingly  handling  the  curious  old  ivoiy  and 
silver  snuff-box  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  which  Samuel  Carter  Hall 
has  added  to  my  collection.  It  suggests  thoughts  quite  kindred  to 
our  subject.  In  its  lid  there  is  placed,  under  glass,  a  small  plait  of 
grey  hair,  doubtless  that  of  his  dear  Letty ;  and  it  reminds  one  of  the 
great  and  learned  man's  constancy  in  love,  as  well  as  of  his  faith  in 
prayer  and  religion,  so  like  the  others  we  have  just  named.  His 
Letty  was,  I  believe,  twenty  years  his  senior,  and  thus  he  writes  in 
his  Diary,  after  thirty  years  of  separation  from  her  by  death,  and 
shortly  before  his  own  departure  to  the  reunion  : 

"This  is  the  day  on  which,  in  1752,  dear  Letty  died.  Perhaps 
Letty  knows  that  I  pray  for  her.  Perhaps  Letty  is  now  praying  for 
me.  God  help  me.  Thou,  God,  art  merciful.  Hear  my  prayers 
and  enable  me  to  trust  in  Thee." 

And  the  writer  of  this  book  would  also  fain  offer  the  testimony  of 
his  own  experience,  that  increase  of  knowledge  and  increase  of 
observation  lead  to  increase  of  Christian  faith.  Perhaps  it  might 
add  to  the  comfort  of  that  reader  whose  faith  is  feeble.  But  he  bids 
the  reader  whose  faith  is  strong  to  pass  on  to  the  next  chapter,  that 
he  may  be  one  the  less  to  witness  the  further  egotism  that  must 
necessarily  follow,  and  which  will  be  needless  to  the  Christian  of 
strong  faith. 

The  self-chosen  study  of  the  childhood  of  the  writer  of  this  book 
was  the  Bible,  w^hich  he  perused  attentively  from  Genesis  to  Revela- 
tion repeatedly  before  reaching  the  age  of  twelve  years;  and  read  little 
else  up  to  that  time,  except  books  on  Natural  History.  Consequently 
Bible  history  was  to  him  the  only  early  histor>'  of  the  world,  and  its 
heroes  the  world's  only  early  heroes.  The  words  "heathen"  and 
"gentiles"  only  conveyed  the  idea  of  very  unimportant  foreigners. 
But  after  that  he  read  the  classic  poets,  and  Herodotus,  and  not  only 
found  that  the  gentiles  had  religions  and  histories  and  arts  and  great 
empires  of  their  own,  but  that  the  chosen  people  were  even  less 
known  and  thought  of  among  the  heathen,  than  the  heathen  were 
among  the  chosen  people.  Herodotus  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about 
the  Egyptians,  the  Assyrians,  the  Babylonians,  the  Ethiopians,  the 
Persians,  the  Medes,  the  Grecians,  the  Scythians,  the  Italians,  and 
other  nations,  and  mentioned  Sennacherib ;  but  he  did  not  not  seem 
to  know  that  there  had  ever  been  such  a  people  as  the  Israelites,  and 
Abraham,  and  Solomon,  and  Hezekiah.  Yet  he  seems  to  mention 
the  latter  under  another  name,  and  as  king  of  another  country, 
namely,  Egypt,  thus,  in  Euterpe,  141 : 

"  After  him  reigned  the  Priest  of  Vulcan,  whose  name  was  Sethon ; 
he  held  in  no  account  and  despised  the  military  caste  of  the 
Egyptians,  as  not  having  need  of  their  services;  and  accordingly, 
among  other  indignities,  he  took  away  their  lands  ;  to  each  of  whom 
under  former  kings,  twelve  chosen  acres  had  been  assigned.  After 
this,  Senacherib,  king  of  the  Arabians  and  Assyrians,  marched  a  large 
army  against  Egypt;  whereupon  the  Egyptian  warriors  refused  to 
assist  him;  and  the  priest,  being  reduced  to  a  strait,  entered  the 
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temple,  and  bewailed  before  the  image  the  calamities  he  was  in 
danger  of  suffering.  While  he  was  lamenting,  sleep  fell  upon  him, 
and  it  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision,  that  the  God  stood  by  and 
encouraged  him,  assuring  him  that  he  should  suffer  nothing  disagree- 
able in  meeting  the  Arabian  army,  for  he  would  himself  send  assistants 
to  him.  Confiding  in  this  vision,  he  took  with  him  such  of  the 
Egyptians  as  were  willing  to  follow  him,  and  encamped  in  Pelusium, 
for  here  the  entrance  into  Egypt  is ;  but  none  of  the  military  caste 
followed  him,  but  tradesmen,  mechanics,  and  sutlers.  When  they 
arrived  there,  a  number  of  field  mice,  pouring  in  upon  their  enemies, 
devoured  their  quivers,  and  their  bows,  and  moreover  the  handles  of 
their  shields ;  so  that  on  the  next  day,  when  they  fled  bereft  of  their 
arms,  many  of  them  fell.  And  to  this  day,  a  stone  statue  of  this 
king  stands  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  with  a  mouse  in  his  hand,  and 
an  inscription  to  the  following  effect :  *  Whoever  looks  on  me  let  him 
revere  the  Gods.' " 

All  this  rather  surprised  the  writer  of  this  book,  but  it  did  not  impair 
his  faith  in  Christianity,  as  will  be  seen.  And  he  went  on  pulling 
open  wider  and  wider  the  gates  of  knowledge,  and  studying  the 
various  religions  of  the  world  with  eager  earnestness,  passing  under 
review  the  recorded  Gods  of  all  the  earth  in  all  times,  right  down  to 
the  Day  of  the  Cross.  After  that  came  under  notice  the  Koran  and 
its  compiler.  Then  he  compared  the  days  of  Christianity  in  the 
Catacombs  of  Rome,  to  the  Christianity  of  the  present  time,  and  its 
divinity  became  apparent  from  its  mighty  conquests  of  other  faiths, 
apart  from  its  wonderful  power  in  the  human  heart,  which  is  the 
secret  of  its  conquests,  but  is  no  argument  to  those  who  have  not  felt 
it.  Thus  there  was  no  time  even  for  a  moment's  wavering  of  faith. 
It  matters  little  now  that  the  great  empires  and  historians  of  the 
ancient  world  knew  so  little  of  the  chosen  people,  who  called  the 
Greeks  "heathen,"  while  the  Greeks  returned  the  compliment  by 
calling  the  Jews  "  barbarians."  It  matters  little  now  that  the  promise 
made  to  Abraham — that  in  his  seed  should  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  be  blessed — remained  so  long  unfulfilled;  that  the  chosen  people 
proved  an  obstinate  rebellious  race,  for  which  they  are  now  suffering 
dispersal  over  all  the  earth,  without  losing  their  nationality — a  wonder- 
ful ethnological  fact ;  that  the  Founder  of  Christianity  was  an  obscure 
Nazarene,  and  His  missionaries  poor  ignorant  fishermen — nay^  these 
things  flow  matter  much^  and  confirm  faith,  seeing  that  a  great  and 
never-ceasing  hymn  of  prayer  and  praise  ascends  from  earth  to 
Heaven,  to  the  erst  obscure  Nazarene,  the  descendant  of  Abraham, 
as  the  acknowledged  all-conquering  God,  and  Lord  of  Lords,  and 
King  of  Kings,  from  every  land,  and  from  the  ships  of  every  sea ; 
from  the  lips  of  the  learned  and  the  mighty  in  every  language.  His 
worshippers  being  great  philosophers,  kings,  queens,  emperors,  and 
conquerors — philosophers  far  more  learned  than  any  of  the  wise 
men  of  the  East,  and  potentates  far  mightier  than  any  of  the 
Pharoahs,  or  Semiramis,  or  Zenobia,  or  Sennacherib,  or  any  prince 
that  ever  ruled  in  the  ancient  world.  And  this  divine  triumph  has 
extended  as  civilization  has  extended,  and  has  indeed  become  the 
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very  crown  of  a  civilization  now  vastly  in  advance  of  that  ever  attained 
by  the  people  of  Egypt,  Greece,  Rome,  or  any  other  people  of  the 
past.  And  the  most  magnificent  temples  of  the  earth  are  now  named 
after  those  poor  ignorant  fishermen  and  the  other  messengers  of  their 
Master,  because  they  were  His  messengers.  Who,  standing  beneath 
the  mighty  dome  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  bringing  to  mind  the 
days  when  Christians  had  to  burrow  in  the  earth  below,  can  deny  the 
divinity  of  the  Power  which  conquered  Rome  and  Rome's  conquerors, 
and  dedicated  this  magnificent  temple  to  the  Christian  Fisherman? 
Then  turning  from  that  ancient  capital  and  mistress  of  the  world  to 
the  modern,  Who,  standing  beneath  the  mighty  dome  of  St  Paul's  in 
London,  and  bringing  to  mind  the  solitude  and  desolation  of  Stdne- 
henge,  can  deny  the  divinity  of  the  Power  which  has  so  conquered  as  to 
cause  this  great  temple  to  be  dedicated  to  the  Fisherman's  colleague? 
And  there  is  one  day  -of  every  seven,  when  the  never-ceasing  hymn  of 
prayer  and  praise  ascends  from  earth  to  Heaven  with  volume 
increased  a  hundred-fold;  and  on  that  day  Christianity  is  more 
emphatically  and  visibly  triumphant  than  on  the  others,  because  it  is 
Sunday — the  day  anciently  dedicated  to  the  special  worship  of  the 
Sun,  and  to  offering  sacrifices  to  him,  and  feasting  in  his  honour. 
And  that  Sun-worship,  so  universal,  the  inheritance  of  thousands  of 
years,  whose  priests  were  often  kings  and  emperors,  was  more  difficult 
to  conquer  than  any  influence  that  ever  took  root  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  mankind.  The  loud  Hymn  of  Christendom  on  Sunday  is 
therefore  indeed  the  Paean  of  the  greatest  victory  that  has  ever  been 
achieved  upon  this  planet.  I  wrote  on  this  subject,  and  on  the 
custom  of  offering  human  sacrifices  in  Sun-worshipping  days,  in  the 
fourth  chapter  of  "Arbor  Low,"  which  paper  was  printed  in  T^ 
Reliquary^  Vols.  XVIL,  XVHL,  and  XX.,  thus : 

"  Probably  the  early  Fathers  would  have  adopted  the  Sabbath  of 
the  Hebrews,  but  for  the  prejudice  of  the  world  in  favour  of  a  day 
which  had  doubtless  been  the  chief  day  of  sacrifice  and  worship^ 
the  day  held  sacred  to  the  Lord  of  the  Universe — before  the  birth  of 
Abraham,  probably  before  the  founders  of  the  first  Egyptian  dynasty 
crossed  the  deserts  of  Syria  and  discovered  the  fruitful  Nile.  With 
the  Sun-worshipper  it  was  emphatically  the  Lord's  Day.  It  was 
Sunday  in  the  Flint  period,  and  it  is  Sunday  yet. 

"  I  now  pause  in  the  midst  of  those  vestiges,  brought  to  mind  by 
the  contemplation  of  this  venerable  circle  of  Arbor  Low,  and  will 
conclude  this  part  by  saying  that  should  there  be  some  hyper-sensitive 
Christians  to  whom  will  be  unwelcome  the  knowledge  that  some 
Christian  customs  had  their  origin  in  Pagan  antiquity,  let  them  be 
comforted.  Nor  let  them  desire  to  disown  truth  because  unwelcomely 
met.  Christianity  will  be  ever  the  gainer  by  exposition  to  the  lights 
of  history,  of  archaeology,  and  of  logic.  We  see  thereby  more  clearly 
that  our  Lord  is  a  Great  Conqueror.  That  the  super-position  of  the 
Divine  Religion  upon  the  very  sites  and  ceremonies  of  that  very 
ancient  and  vital  worship  of  Baal  has  completely  smothered  the 
latter  in  Europe;  and  that  the  cruel  and  profligate  practices  of 
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Paganism  should  be  by  that  means  subdued  into  mere  dead  vestiges 
of  the  past,  and  succeeded  by  practices  humanised,  purified  and 
Christianised,  is  the  great  triumph  of  Christianity.  .  .  .  Truly 
our  Lord  is  a  great  Conqueror.  The  law  of  Moses  and  all  the 
exhortations  of  the  prophets  failed  to  prevent  human  sacrifices,  even 
in  Israel.  The  law  of  the  good  King  Cecrops  failed  to  stay  those 
horrid  rites,  even  in  civilized  Greece  and  Rome.  Nor  did  the  later 
decree  of  the  Roman  Senate  stay  those  inhumanities  in  the  last- 
named  city  itself,  and  much  less  in  the  world  generally.  Pliny's 
encomium,  which  I  have  quoted,  was  not  merited  by  the  Romans. 
During  their  sway,  and  for  centuries  after  the  destruction  of  their 
empire,  the  lands  of  the  nations  continued  to  be  polluted  with 
innocent  blood,  and  slavery  was  universal.  'Mankind  are  under 
inexpressible  obligations,'  not  to  the  Romans,  *for  abolishing  so 
horrid  a  practice '  as  the  human  sacrifice,  but  to  the  Victim,  whose 
sacrifice  Pilate  the  Roman  permitted.  Through  it  Europe  has  long 
ceased  to  be  the  scene  of  such  revolting  cruelties.  Through  it  this 
shattered  ruin  of  Arbor  Low  remains  a  dim,  long-disused,  therefore 
disputed  memento  of  the  religious  barbarities  of  antiquity,  even  in 
our  own  land  of  Britain.  In  America  also  the  triumph  of  that  sacri- 
fice in  saving  victims  is  all  but  complete.  In  Asia  and  Africa  it  is 
less  so,  but  even  in  those  quarters  of  the  earth  its  influence  has  been 
already  greater  than  ever  was  the  influence  of  Moses,  the  Prophets, 
Cecrops,  and  the  Roman  empire  all  added  together.  There  the 
powerful  allies  of  Christianity  in  abolishing  human  sacrifices  have 
been  the  Koran  and  the  sword  of  Islam.  But  even  Islamism  owes 
its  existence  to  the  Sacrifice  at  Jerusalem.  If  that  sacrifice  had  not 
been. offered  there  would  have  been  no  Christianity,  and  if  no 
Christianity  no  Islamism.  Mahomet  received  his  inspiration  as  a 
prophet  from  the  Gospels,  as  communicated  to  him  by  the  Nestorian 
monks  at  Bosra,  and  by  his  wife  Cadijah's  cousin  Waraka ;  and  he 
admitted  that  Isa  ben  Matiam — Jesus  son  of  Mary — was  a  greater 
prophet  than  Musa  or  Moses.  He  incorporated  into  the  Koran  the 
principles  of  Christ's  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in  all  but  the  abolition  of 
war,  which  Christendom  also  still  wages,  even  within  itself.  It  is  only 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  horrible  cruelties,  the  bloodshed,  the  oppres- 
sions, and  the  slavery  which  prevailed  all  over  the  world  in  the  time 
of  our  Lord,  that  the  vastness  of  His  conquests  can  be  appreciated. 
The  earth  was  full  of  dark  places,  and  *  The  dark  places  of  the  earth 
were  full  of  the  habitations  of  horrid  cruelty.'  And  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  Jerusalem,  the  holy  city,  whose  streets  our  Lord 
traversed,  was  a  city  of  brotherly  love.  Its  inhabitants  were  as  cruel 
as  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  is  testified  by  Josephus,  and  also  by  the 
cry  *  Crucify  Him  ! '  In  silent  and  forsaken  desolation  this  Circle  of 
Arbor  Low  yet  speaks  eloquently  of  the  victory  of  that  death,  and 
proclaims  that  our  Lord  is  indeed  a  Great  Conqueror.'' 

When  I  wrote  the  following  Song  of  the  Magi  in  a  book  not  yet 
published,  it  was  as  a  sort  of  apology  for  the  pious  Sun-worshipper, 
whose  religion  Christianity  has  dethroned.  And  I  have  myself 
beheld  with  interest,  and  almost  with  toleration,  the  Sun-worshipper 
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from  the  East,  watching  with  prayer  and  adoration  the  object  of  his 
worship  when  it  was  just  sinking  below  the  horizon  of  the  west  For 
Sun-worship  is  a  very  natural  religion,  and  the  most  reasonable  of  all 
adorations  in  the  absence  of  a  divine  religion.  It  was  the  cruelty  of 
its  accursed  sacerdotalism  that  made  it  horrid,  when  its  priests 
became  the  constant  butchers  of  innocent  men,  women,  and  children, 
and  the  creative  and  preservative  agent  was  represented  by  them  to 
be  a  human-blood-thirsty,  and  human-flesh-hungry  God.  Naturally, 
the  Sun  was  the  apparent  all-powerful  Lord  of  Heaven  and  earth, 
and  a  thoughtful  observation  of  the  effects  of  his  influence  would 
inspire  the  feelings  embodied  in  the  following  Song  of  the  Magi, 
which  I  quoted  in  a  previous  chapter.  It  was  the  dawn  of  a  battle- 
day,  when  Arbaces  and  his  Medes  were  to  fight  against  the  Assyrians 
for  their  independence.  Arbaces,  with  his  Magi,  including  the 
Choristers  of  the  Sun,  had  ascended  a  high  hill.  "  They  waited  not 
long  until  the  faces  of  the  worshippers  were  illumined  with  the  first 
direct  rays  of  the  Sun,  when  Arbaces  knelt  and  stretched  forth  his 
hands  in  prayer.  Then  the  musicians  played  upon  their  instruments, 
and  the  singers  commenced  their  chant  thus : 

Hail,  Supreme  God,  source  of  Light, 

Sole  revealer  of  the  earth  ! 

At  thy  uprising,  O  Most  Glorious, 

All  Nature  chants  her  joy 

And  owns  thee  God. 

When  thy  face  is  hidden 

Fear  prevails,  and  dread  silence. 

Without  thee  there  is  no  beauty, 

No  forms  of  loveliness,  no  glorious  lints, 

But  only  blank  desolation. 

Hail,  divine  Day-spring,  source  of  Heat  ! 

Without  thee  the  earth  would  be  barren, 

All  life  must  perish, 

All  sweet  sounds  cease, 

The  lakes  and  the  rivers  be  changed  to  rock, 

All  sparkling  murmuring  fountains  stopped, 

Swift  gales  and  gentle  breezes  still'd  for  ever. 
Wherever  thou  art  not,  O  God, 

There  is  darkness  and  silence  and  death. 
All  hail,  Most  High,  source  of  Life  ! 

Save  thy  people,  O  Most  Mighty; 

Inspire  them  with  the  Sacred  Fire 

That  maketh  invincible  in  battle  ; 

Fight  for  us,  O  Omnipotent ; 

Draw  thy  bow  against  the  tyrant 

And  destroy  him  before  us  with  darts  of  fire. 

Accept  our  sacrifices,  O  Supreme, 

And  deliver  thy  worshippers  ! 

Scatter  the  worshipers  of  idols 

And  give  thy  people  victory  ! 
Thus  sang  the  Choristers  of  the  Sun." 

I  repeat  that  this  religion  and  these  views  seemed  rational  enough 
in  the  absence  of  a  divine  revelation,  and  harmless  enough.  But 
when  its  priests  became  the  constant  slaughterers  of  innocent  men, 
women  and  children,  for  sacrifices,  then  the  suppression  of  the  worship 
of  Baal  and  its  horrid  rites,  and  the  extermination  of  its  cruel  butcher- 
sacerdotalism  became  indeed  a  blessing  to  humanity. 
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Now  this  mention  of  the  sun  reminds  the  writer  of  this  volume  of 
another  part  of  his  subject.  When  he  had  studied  all  these  things  he 
placed  his  mind  among  the  stars.  Possibly  the  Christian  of  feeble 
faith  has  timidly  glanced  at  science  and  unsettled  his  mind  thereby. 
Perhaps  it  is  astronomy  that  has  upset  him,  and  he  has  got  lost  in 
the  immensity  of  the  heavenly  host.  The  writer  did  not  find  it  so, 
although  he  peered  deeply  into  God's  infinite  space,  with  its  infinite 
astral  clusters ;  and  although  he  at  once  saw  that  the  earth — our  world 
of  worlds — was  less  than  as  a  minute  grain  of  sand  on  a  vast  sandy 
and  pebbly  beach  in  its  relation  to  the  universal  empire  of  the  Lord 
of  All.  When  he  asked,  "  Can  the  Ruler  of  the  Milky  Way  concern 
Himself  in  the  affairs  of  this  insignificant  speck  of  matter  the  Earth, 
and  even  give  it  a  divine  religion  ? "  he  immediately  answered 
"Yes."  For  he  had  often  watched  and  pondered  over  the  evident 
divinity  manifested  in  the  minutest  things  of  this  little  earth,  and 
seen  the  same  divine  power  working  in  the  infinitely  small  as  in  the 
infinitely  large.  And,  bringing  his  mind  from  among  the  stars,  he 
contemplated  in  their  stead  a  group  of  gnats  enjoying  their  wonder- 
fully regulated  mazy  wing-dance  in  the  summer  air.  And  he  reclined 
beside  a  small  pond,  and  there  was  one  of  the  gnats  which  had 
forsaken  the  aerial  dance,  and  had  selected  a  certain  fragment  of  a 
leaf  which  floated  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  on  which  she  had 
deposited  numerous  minute  eggs,  so  minute  as  to  be  almost  invisible 
individually.  And  by  the  time  she  had  finished  her  work  that  leaf 
had  become  an  actual  boat  freighted  with  eggs.  Then  she  forsook  it 
and  left  it  to  Providence.  And  mark  how  this  act  becomes  positively 
an  anticipation  of  a  work  of  creative  and  preservative  Providence — 
but  not  on  the  part  of  the  gnat.  She  had  no  more  influence  on  the 
future  of  her  offspring  ;  and  probably  had  no  knowledge  of  the  divinity 
which  will  develop  it,  and  carry  on  the  work,  any  more  than  she  had 
power  of  her  own  volition  and  act  to  create  the  egg  and  endow  it 
with  the  germ  of  life.  Neither  has  the  sun  of  its  own  power  and 
knowledge  created  that  egg;  but  the  sun,  a  great  star  more  than 
ninety  millions  of  miles  distant,  is  appointed  by  the  Power  arranging 
all  these  little  earthly  matters,  actually  to  hatch  that  boatful  of  eggs 
left  to  the  care  of  Providence.  And  if  the  sun  do  not  hatch  them, 
their  creation  will  be  for  nought,  and  their  germ  of  life  will  die. 
There  are  scores  of  these  little  egg-laden  boats  on  the  surface  of  the 
small  pond.  Let  us  watch  one  that  was  finished  two  days  ago,  which 
the  sun  has  been  incubating  with  his  warmth.  The  little  living  grubs 
are  now  issuing  forth,  microscopically  small ;  and  each  without  any 
social  feeling  for  other,  or  care  for  their  native  boat,  as  soon  as 
it  comes  forth  takes  a  header  over  the  side  of  the  vessel  into  the 
watery  world  below.  Small  as  it  is,  it  has  a  large  appetite  which  is 
never  satisfied,  although  it  is  in  the  midst  of  plenty ;  and  the  sole 
occupation  of  its  life  seems  to  be  actively  wriggling  about,  devouring 
microscopic  food  with  which  the  water  abounds.  There  are  thousands 
of  them  all  similarly  employed,  all  selfishly  regardless  of  each  other. 
After  fourteen  or  fifteen  days  of  this  feeding,  the  little  grub,  or  larva, 
has  attained  its  full   size,  and  now  the  divinity  which   is  working 
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withm  ii  produces  a  change  in  its  fomt  and  it  enters  the  popa  state^ 
during  which  the  mcrhanistn  of  its  bcMiy  l>ecomes  also  totally  changed 
to  fit  it  for  an  entirely  new  life*  And  that  new  mechani&ni  is  mcoti- 
ccivably  wonderful,  complex^  and  delicate*  We  now  watch  one  which 
lias  completed  its  pupal  period,  and  we  iK^lioSd  an  amazing  restirre^^tion. 
Its  specific  gravity  has  decreased  and  it  rises  to  the  sur^ce,  for  it 
has  no  longer  any  need  of  its  watery  home.  Its  diorax  nscs  e%*cn 
above  Uie  surface,  the  pupal  clothing  of  which  hursts  w*htle  we  watch 
it,  and  we  behold  peeping  forth  the  wondeHtil  head  of  a  new  aerial 
creature.  Presently  a  slender  leg  is  drawn  forth  from  the  slitting 
swaddling  case,  and  its  foot  r^fests  ut>on  the  smooth  surface  of  tlie  water 
as  u|x>n  a  piece  of  glass.  Then  another  slender  leg  on  the  other  si3e 
is  drawn  forth  and  placed  in  a  corresponding  position.  The  slit  of 
the  pupal  wrapping  still  increases,  and  gradually  the  wings  arv 
unfolded*  Even  while  we  watch,  the  complete  resurrection  is  Rooom- 
plifihed  and  the  wondrous  creature — certainly  not  self-created — stunds 
upon  the  water  motionless,  as  if  amazed  at  tts  new  exrslencc*  it 
stands  in  perfect  solitude  without  ever  having  known  a  relative,  and 
without  having  experienced  tlie  care  of  father  or  mother  or  nurse*. 
Yet  it  has  brotheiB  and  sisters  somewhere,  and  it  feels  now  a  desii^ 
for  the  society  of  its  kind.  What  can  it  know  of  the  use  of  wings 
which  It  has  never  used  nor  seen  used  ?  Vet,  while  we  an;  watching, 
its  wings  expand,  and  it  puts  into  operation  most  wonderful  and 
delicate  machtner>%  and  rises  into  the  air  with  perfect  power  of 
sieemge  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  high  or  low,  at  great  speed  or  slow. 
It  yearns  for  the  society  of  fellows  whom  it  has  never  known,  and 
soon  finds  them,  and  joins  at  once  in  the  aerial  complex  wing-daiKu*, 
as  if  it  had  been  ever  so  wonderfully  trained  to  it,  starting  and 
"reversing  engine'*  in  its  merry*  movx-ments,  without  collisjon  or 
bunghng  of  any  kind,  and  alighting  when  and  where  it  pleases,  wiUiout 
a  stumble  or  awkward  movement  of  any  sort*  ^Flie  delicate  and 
complex  mechanism  of  this  little  creature,  and  its  guiding  will,  are 
wonderful  beyond  human  understanding. 

This  reference  to  the  wing-dance  of  the  gnats  naturally  brings  to 
mind  Llewellynn  Jewitt's  beautiful  thoughts  which  he  noted  down  in 
his  diary  when  at  Cambridge,  little  thinking  that  his  musings  would 
ever  be  published  to  the  world.  And  these  his  words  are  worth 
repeating  here,  forty-three  years  after  they  were  \^Titten  i 

"To-night  I  walked  by  moonlight  round  the  back  of  Gaius  CoUege^ 
and  over  the  bridge  and  up  the  avenue.  It  w^as  a  splendid  night*  and 
there  seemed  to  be  a  calm  enchantment  in  every^thing,  The  Cam 
wending  its  noiseless  way,  gently  rippling  in  its  course,  and  overhung 
by  the  most  stately  and  luxuriant  trees — the  weeping  willows  bending 
over  it  like  a  mother  over  the  cradle  of  her  rhild^  to  guard  tt  £roin  all 
danger,  and  even  to  screen  it  from  ihe  gme  of  man^while  the  chaste 
bright  light  of  the  moon  was  reflected  in  a  thousand  pbyful  tomis 
upon  its  bosom^this  so  worked  upon  my  imagination  that  1  t.ti  oil 
leaning  upon  the  romantic  bridge  lost  to  the  world,  and  present 
to  the  perfect  stillness.     It  seemed  almost  as  if  to  breathe  i...^.-. 
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disturb  and  destroy  the  charm.  Nature  seemed  to  rejoice  with 
manifold  thankfulness.  The  fish  whose  life  during  the  day  had  been 
spent  in  lurking  in  the  shadows  of  the  banks  or  lying  lazily  in  the 
depths  of  the  stream,  now  rose  in  hundreds  to  the  surface,  and  made 
their  presence  known  by  a  succession  of  lops  and  leaps.  Even  the 
worms  working  their  way  on  the  moonlit  earth  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
hour.  And  the  gnats  indulging  in  their  wonted  up  and  down  move- 
ment, and  the  moths  flitting  about  like  so  many  happy  spirits  of  the 
departed,  filling  every  aerial  space,  gave  unbounded  ideas  of  endless 
creation.  A  piano  in  the  distance  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  Clare  Hall 
now  began  to  play,  and  the  softness  and  mellowness  of  its  tone 
harmonized  so  sweetly  with  the  stillness  and  heavenly  serenity  of  the 
whole  scene,  that  it  seemed  like  the  chorus  of  a  choir  of  Seraphim  in 
praise  of  the  universal  Father  and  Maker  of  all." 

And  in  case  some  reader  ask.  What  has  this  chapter  to  do  with 
the  Life  of  Llewellynn  Jewitt?  let  me  say  that  we  used  to  talk  together 
over  these  things,  and  we  ever  thought  alike  and  came  to  the  same 
conclusions  about  them ;  d.nd  as  his  faith  was,  so  would  he  and  I 
have  the  reader's — the  Christian  of  feeble  faith,  for  whom  alone  this 
chapter  is  written. 

We  have  been  watching  the  career  of  one  of  these  little  God-reared 
gnats,  whose  destiny  it  was  to  reach  its  perfection.  But  such  is  not 
the  destiny  of  all  the  boat-load.  Some  are  created  purposely  to  be 
food  for  creatures  of  a  higher  order  or  greater  magnitude — created  for 
the  carnivora  and  the  carnivora  for  them.  Thus  when  the  hungry 
little  fellow  dives  from  on  board  his  boat  into  the  water,  where  he 
seeks  and  finds  his  food,  others,  sometimes,  in  seeking,  find  him. 
And  he  is  not  to  be  pitied  for  his  painless  absorption  into  a  creature 
of  a  higher  order,  of  which  he  becomes  a  part.  Not  that  there  is 
much  honour  in  the  promotion,  for  even  the  green  herb  becomes  part 
of  the  highest  organisms.  Nature,  or  Nature's  God,  ever  provides 
not  only  the  larvae  in  great  excess,  but  the  perfected  creature  also,  to 
be  thus  consumed.  And  the  carnivora  have  been  thus  created  for 
their  prey,  and  the  prey  for  the  carnivora,  from  the  very  beginning  of 
terrestrial  life. 

Now  it  may  be  said  that,  after  all,  a  gnat  is  but  a  gnat,  whose  life, 
however  wonderful,  when  thus  considered,  is  very  common  and  very 
cheap,  and  all  this  divine  operation  may  be  suddenly  wasted  in  a 
group  of  instances,  by  the  mere  human  hand  capturingly  thrust  into 
the  merry  mazy  crowd.  But  this  cheapness  and  assailability  of  life 
abate  nothing  of  the  wonder  of  the  divinity  of  its  creation  and 
general  preservation.  While  accidents  to  life  are  permitted,  they  are 
provided  against  by  superabundance  of  creation,  and  the  various 
families,  as  families,  survive  to  fulfil  their  happy  destinies.  The  creation 
and  being  of  man  is  even  more  wonderful  than  the  creation  and  being 
of  the  gnat,  and  human  life  is  considered  the  most  precious  of  all  life. 
Yet  to  the  angels  looking  down  upon  this  revolving  globe,  and  the 
operations  of  its  human  inhabitants,  how  cheap  must  appear  man's 
estimate  of  man's  life !    For  they  behold  the  busy  inventors  and  makers 
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of  arms  at  their  never-relajcing  toil ;  and  the  ever-mcreajing  aim^. 
the  business  also  of  whose  lives  is  constant  preparation  lo  effei:: 
the  wholesale  death  of  fellow-men.     Yet  indeed  tnan  is  '*  feaifiiUy  and 

wonderfully  made*^' 

Of  the  thousands  of  instances  of  divine  creative  and  preservative 
action  tn  which  astral  coojieration  is  ordained  and  antici|iatctl^  1  will 
give  but  one  more  verj*  common  example  suggested  hy  a  passing 
butterrty.  The  parent  butterfly,  which  flourished  last  autumn,  like 
the  gnat,  never  knew  dither  nor  mother,  and  had  Jio  teaching  but  the 
perfect  knowledge  which  its  Creator  had  planted  in  it  direct.  Vet  it 
selected  exactly  the  vegetation  lor  the  deposition  of  its  eggs  which 
was  the  proper  food  for  the  larvffi  when  it  should  be  hatched — say  a 
cabbage.  And  here  again  the  hatching  is  left  to  the  influence  of  a 
great  star  ninety  millions  of  miles  distant,  and  the  work  is  faithfully 
and  duly  done-  The  very  minute  caterpillar,  hke  the  gnat  lan*^  is 
desperately  hungr}%  and  is  always  eating  his  cabbage  until  he  has 
increased  in  size  many  hundred-fold,  and  has  become  hke  a  piece  of 
green  animated  cabbage  himself.  When  his  full  growth  is  attained 
his  appetite  immediately  fails,  and,  divinely  guided,  he  forsakes  his 
feeding  ground  altogether,  and  retires  to  some  I vi ding-place*  where  he 
falls  asleep  and  undergoes  the  change  from  the  larva  to  the  pupa 
state.  From  being  a  lump  of  green  animated  cabbage  he  is  metamor- 
phosed to  a  chrj^salis,  closely  shut  up  m  a  polished  brown  sarcophagus;, 
something  hke  an  Egyptian  mummy-case.  In  this  donnant  stale  it 
remains  aw^aiiing  the  return  of  the  sun  from  Scorpio,  through 
Sagittarius,  Pices,  and  Aries,  to  Gemini,  when  the  brown  case  cracks, 
and  out  steps  a  beautiful  butterfly,  marvellously  bedecked  and  be- 
fcathered,  needing  the  microscope  to  reveal  its  full  beauty,  and  now  so 
unlike  a  piece  of  animated  cabbage.  And  all  this  w^ondrous  cJiange 
was  wTought  within  that  hidden  si^lent  brown  sarcophagus*  At  first  its 
wrings  are  like  closed  crumpled  fans*  and  lie  limp ;  but,  while  we 
watch  the  dainty  thing  so  wondrously  formed  and  arranged,  the  wing* 
ribs  stiffen,  and  the  wings  gradually  rise  and  display  their  full«5pread 
beauty.  Then  they  flutter^  then  gently  wave,  and  the  creature  rises 
into  the  sunny  air  a  thing  of  joy  and  of  beauty*  It  is  presently  hungry*, 
and  goes  straight  to  some  open  (lower,  and  there  finds  its  God- 
provided  nectar,  which  it  sips  through  its  long  wonderfully  adapted 
proboscis.  And  henceforth  the  flowers  are  to  it  as  so  many  ever-ready 
cups  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  containing  suppUts  of 
divine  food — how  different  to  the  raw*  cabbage  and  the  grovelling  of 
its  other  life  !  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  poetic  ancients  accepted  the 
butterfly  as  the  symbol  of  the  soul.  Here  is  a  wonderful  creative  and 
preservative  provision  and  adaptation  ;  the  flora  and  the  fauna  created 
to  suit  each  other  so  exactly  and  beneficently,  and  the  appointed  and 
unfailing  agent  of  their  development  a  far  off  star!  There  are  some  who 
give  little  thought  to  the  influence  of  the  sun,  which  is  God's  great 
agent  of  their  being.  Let  them  study  the  song  of  the  Magian  chon 
The  gases  composing  the  atmosphere  which  we  breathe,  and  the  ^^ . 
and  all  oi^ganic  matter,  would  resolve  themselves  into  solid  minerals 
without  the  sun's  heat  to  keep  them  gaseous,  or  liquid,  or  organic. 
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Thus  he  saw  that  the  God  of  the  sun,  and  of  the  astral  systems, 
was  also  the  God  of  the  earth ;  that  there  was  God  in  the  mazy 
movements  of  the  tiny  gnats,  as  well  as  in  the  movements  of  the 
stars  in  their  courses ;  and  when  he  saw  creative  and  preservative  and 
joy-giving  Divinity  so  active  among  the  minutest  creatures  of  this  little 
earth  employing  as  His  agent  of  life  the  great  chief  star  of  this  solar 
system,  then  he  felt  satisfied  that  man,  the  undoubted  chief  of  God's 
beings  on  this  planet,  might  safely  place  faith  in  Him  and  His  loving 
care  now  and  for  ever.  And  this  was  just  the  conclusion  that 
Llewellynn  Jewitt  arrived  at,  and  he  highly  approved  of  this  hymn, 
which  his  biographer  wrote  when  he  arose  in  the  morning,  after 
having  pondered  upon  these  things : 

MORNING. 

Hence  on  thy  shadowy  wings,  thou  Queen  of  Rest, 

Enchantress  of  the  night,  soft  Sleep — away  ! 
Hence  on  thy  shadowy  wings  to  the  far  west 

Where  shades  await  thee;  haste,  the  King  of  Day 

Is  fast  approaching  to  resume  his  royal  sway. 

But  welcome  to  my  chamber,  early  ray 
Of  mom  ;  hail,  sky  of  azure,  gold,  and  rose  : 

Hail,  silent  hour,  blest  harbinger  of  day  ! 
Thou  gorgeous  Day-king,  hasten  to  disclose 
The  c£arms  of  lovely  Nature  waking  from  repose. 

How  sweet,  arousing  Nature  to  behold 
At  this  glad  hour,  and  watch  the  moon's  pale  sheen 

Fast  waning ;  while,  instead,  the  sun's  rich  gold 
Spreads  far,  and  sheds  its  splendour  o'er  the  scene, 
Revealing  woods,  streams,  hills,  and  herded  n^eadows  green. 

Awake,  ye  slumbering  herds  in  yonder  mead  ; 

And  joyful  lambs,  your  gambols  now  renew. 
Or  in  your  heaven-pruvided  pastures  feed — 

Your  sweet  green  pastures  strewn  with  pearly  dew  ; 

Awake,  ye  flocks  and  kine,  the  morning  breaks  for  you  ! 

Ye  glancing  fishes,  hiding  from  our  sight — 
Silent  inhabitants  of  yonder  stream — 

The  morning  breaks  for  you  ;  the  genial  light 
Reaches  your  caverns,  and  ye  too,  I  deem. 
Rejoice  when  from  the  east  mom's  splendid  glories  beam. 

As  in  the  water,  so  beneath  the  p;round, 
A  thousand  tribes  their  habitations  hold — 

In  how  small  compass  wisdom  may  be  found  ! — 
The  ant,  skill'd  architect  and  warrior  bold, 
Hails  morning  from  his  dusky  city  in  the  mould. 

Rouse  up  and  hail  the  day,  ye  aerial  things 

That  slumber  in  the  bosoms  of  the  flowers  ! 
Spread  in  the  perfumed  air  your  beauteous  wings. 

And  hail  the  foremost  of  the  happy  Hours ; 

Rejoice  till  in  the  ruby  west  the  Day-car  lowers. 

The  flowers,  which  droop'd  and  seem'd  to  pine  for  day, 
Towards  the  light  their  shapely  heads  now  raise ; 

They  own  the  joyous  mom  :  and  who  shall  say 
The  sweets  tney  breath  are  not  their  silent  praise — 
That  they  are  joyless  while  on  heaven  they  daylong  gaze? 
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Some,  fruitful  kisses  send — ^from  flower  to  flower — 

Their  faithful  messenger  the  swift-wing*d  bee ; 
And  thus  from  mom  till  eve  they  spend  each  hour, 

Their  messenger  twice  paid  with  honey  fee : 

Is  all  this  pregnant  life  insensibility? 

See,  while  I  watch,  the  influence  of  the  morn 

Wakens  the  flowers  to  hail  the  new-born  day ! 
Their  petals  open,  and  the  emerald  lawn 

Below  is  diapered  with  bright  display 

Of  starry  daisies  op'ning  while  I  pen  my  lay. 

O  where  can  fancy  reach  or  eye  survey 
Through  all  this  scene,  but  joys  and  beauties  are, 

And  wonders  infinite  ?  Stay,  Fancy,  stay  ! 
Lead  not  my  spirit  to  that  waning  star; 
'Tis  vain  for  human  thought  to  penetrate  so  far  ! 

Of  earth — among  the  astral  host  a  grain — 
Speck  of  that  gold-dust  sprinkled  o*er  the  sky — 

Man  seeks  to  grasp  the  knowledge  all  in  vain. 
Vain  were  it  then  for  human  thought  to  try 
To  solve  the  wonders  of  the  countless  orbs  on  high. 

But  when  my  soul  shall  quit  terrestrial  mould 

And  soar  restraintless  to  the  Spirits'  Home, 
Then,  comprehensive,  free,  fatigueless,  bold. 

And  wing'd  with  speed  as  swift  as  thought  I'll  roam 

Enraptured  through  the  vast  illimitable  Dome. 

Meantime,  hail  warblings  sweet  !     Released  from  Night, 

A  thousand  throats  welcome  the  morning  rays 
With  songs  of  gratitude,  and  sweet  delight. 

O  Father  of  the  Universe,  these  lays 

Are  Nature's  hymns  to  Thee — ^Thy  creatures'  grateful  praise  I 

Then  hail  I  increasing  choir :  sweet  to  mine  ear 
Your  morning  hymns  of  praise.     O  all  I  see, 

And  all  beyond  surveyance  ;  all  I  hear — 
All  Nature,  Mighty  Father,  praises  Thee, 
All  lovely  scenes  and  sounds,  all  varied  harmony  ! 

Some  thinkers,  who  think  themselves  very  wise,  think  it  wise  not 
to  believe  what  they  cannot  comprehend ;  and  they  find  themselves 
quite  unable  to  comprehend  a  Cosmic  government.  Of  course  they 
do ;  and  that  is  because  of  the  finiteness  of  the  human  intellect.  The 
proven  finiteness  of  the  human  intellect  should  cause  all  men  to 
stand  humbly  in  the  presence  of  Nature  and  the  Infinite.  And  all 
the  more  so,  the  more  of  knowledge  that  their  finite  intellect  has  been 
permitted  to  grasp.  There  are  several  thoughts  within  the  capacity 
of  ordinary  thinkers,  which  prove  the  finiteness  of  which  I  speak, 
but  I  need  now  only  open  up  one,  which,  with  others,  I  have  given 
elsewhere.  It  is  this  :  No  intellect  can  grasp  the  idea  of  Infinite 
Space.  The  mind  gropes  about  for  an  ultimate  boundary,  and  it 
seems  at  length  to  touch  a  boundary  of  adamant.  What  then  ?  Can 
the  mind  conceive  an  infinite  continuity  of  the  adamant  ?  No.  It  is 
as  difficult  to  conceive  infinity  of  solidity  as  infinity  of  empty  space, 
and  yet  the  mind  is  equally  unable  to  conceive  a  final  termination  of 
either  or  both.     And  this  difficulty  arises  from  a  fact  which  can  be 
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understood ;  namely,  that  the  smaller,  which  is  the  limited  human 
intellect,  cannot  contain  the  greater,  which  is  the  Infinite.  And  so 
long  as  we  know  that  there  is  a  greater^  outside  the  range  and  grasp 
of  the  human  mind,  let  us  be  humble  and  trustful  before  Nature  and 
the  Infinite,  assured  that  all  is  governed  by  Omnipotent  Love,  and 
that  in  that  government  things  are  happening  which  we  cannot  possibly 
understand. 


EE 
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CHAPTER   XLI. 


LETTERS  FROM  MRS.  FIELDING. — A  WEDDING  DAY  OVERLOOKED. — 
"her  exchange  will  BE  GLORIOUS.'" — PEACHES  GROWN  IN 
GOLDEN  SQUARE. — A  FINE  OLD  LASS. — SHUFFLING  DICK. — DEATH 
OF  MRS.  FIELDING. — "WOMEN." — MR.  HALL  AT  BRIGHTON  AND  AT 
BATH. — MARTIN  LUTHER's  HYMN. — "  FROM  MY  DARLING  MOTHER'S 
GRAVE." 


HAVE  said  that  Llewellynn  Jewitt's  veneration  for 
women  was  largely  strengthened  by  his  knowledge  of 
the  beautiful  life  of  his  mother,  as  well  as  that  of  his 
wife.  Then  he  had  also  a  long  and  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  beautiful  character  of  Anna  Maria  Hall, 
who  loved  him  for  his  chivalrous  noble  nature.  Samuel  Carter  Hall 
had, .  likewise,  enshrined  in  his  heart,  the  memory  of  a  mother  of 
wonderfully  angelic  and  even  heroic  character.  It  is  with  regret  that 
I  feel  I  cannot  pause  to  draw  her  beautiful  picture  here,  from  the 
testimony  of  both  her  husband  and  her  son.  And  in  addition  to  that 
model  of  connubial  amiability  his  wife,  he  had  the  treble  good 
fortune  to  find  as  much  womanly  excellence  in  his  wife's  mother — 
Sarah  Elizabeth  Fielding— of  whom  his  "Recollections"  were  given 
in  a  previous  chapter.  He  has  sent  me  several  of  her  letters  that  had 
been  religiously  treasured  by  him  or  by  his  wife.  Here  is  one  which 
he  has  preserved  for  forty-two  years,  and,  before  handing  it  to  me,  he 
wrote  on  the  fly-leaf:  "This  letter  is  from  Mrs.  Fielding,  the  dear, 
loving  and  admirable  mother  of  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.  See  what  I  say  about 
her  in  the  *  Retrospect.' "     It  is  dated  on  his  birthday  : 

"Seven  o'clock — morning,  9th  May,  1845.  My  very  dear  son, — 
May  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  attend  you !  May  you  continue  to 
prosper  in  this  life,  blameless !  ever  remembering  that  you  owe  a 
spotless  example  to  those  around  you  younger  than  yourself :  heaven 
has  endowed  you  with  some  brilliant  qualities ;  do  not,  I  beseech  you, 
tarnish  their  lustre  in  striving  to  appear  worse  than  you  are,  grieving 
all  who  truly  love  you.  This  may  be  the  last  anniversary  of  your 
birthday  permitted  to  me  to  congratulate  you  on.  Let  a  mother's 
wish  sink  deep  into  your  heart.  Be  wise,  be  prudent.  Your  conduct 
has  ever  been  virtuous  and  upright,  now  these  two-and-twenty  years 
that  I  have  known  you.  You  love  your  wife,  she  loves  you,  I  love 
you — we  all  love  each  other,  praise  be  to  God !     Therefore,  my  dear 
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fellow,  grieve  not  His  Holy  Spirit  by  vain  words.  Let  there  be  no 
dissimulation.  Have  the  kindness  to  read  in  the  book  that  goes  with 
this,  the  part  appropriated  to  this  day^  with  attention,  .  .  .  and 
believe  me,  ever  affectionately  your  loinng  Mother^  S.  E.  Fielding." 

What  a  grand  and  sacred  word  is  mother,  when  it  is  the  appella- 
tion of  such  ladies  as  the  Jewitts,  the  Fieldings,  and  the  Halls — and 
I  am  thinking  of  the  beautiful  and  excellent  mother  of  Samuel  Carter 
Hall  as  well  as  of  his  wife.  Well  may  their  little  sons  expect  to  conjure 
by  the  utterance  of  the  mere  word  "mother" — when  the  incipient 
soldier  or  sailor,  the  incipient  general  or  admiral,  in  his  early  child- 
hood, being  threatened  by  a  big  foe,  whom  he  has  no  physical  power 
to  overcome,  stands  his  ground,  and  utters  the  terrible  threat  "  I'll  tell 
MV  Mother  ! "  expecting  thereby  at  once  to  cow  the  bully. 

Here  is  another  letter  from  Mrs.  Fielding,  posted  to  her  son-in-law 
while  he  and  his  wife  were  on  the  continent.  It  is  addressed  to  him 
to  "  Hotel  de  Baviere,  Leipzig : " 

"Firfield  [Addlestone],  24th  September,  1850. — Your  letter  of  the 
20th,  my  dearest  Carter,  overwhelmed  me  with  confusion  and  regret 
— to  think  that  I  should  have  passed  the  day,  the  20th  of  this  month, 
without  a  thought  that  recalled  the  day  when  you  and  my  dear  child 
became  one !  'Tis  marvellous !  Yet  so  it  is.  I  am  grown  very 
forgetful.  Yet  I  remember  well  a  thousand  kindnesses  of  yours 
towards  me,  daily  repeated  for  so  many  years.  You  have  been  a  son 
indeed  to  me.  May  God  reward  you  with  a  tenfold  blessing  for  the 
happiness  you  have  imparted  to  my  declining   years !     And   yet  I 

forgot  the  day !     What  a  shame !     Neither  dear  Fanny  K nor 

Mrs.  L were  here  on  Friday  last.     It  was  a  dull  wet  day.     I  was 

not  well  then,  but  am  now  much  better.  .  .  .  We  are  all  looking 
forward  to  your  safe  return.  Let  that  dear  day  be,  instead,  the 
joyous  anniversary  of  your  Wedding-day,  so  shall  we  all  be  happy.  I 
do  so  long  for  it. — Ever  your  affectionate  mother,  S.  E.  Fielding. 

"  Everything  here  is  going  on  well." 

On  the  second  leaf  of  the  same  letter  she  writes  to  her  daughter : 

"  My  dearest  Maria, — What  a  sweet  fancy  you  indulged  in  on  your 
Wedding-day  for  Firfield.  Alas,  alas!  I  deeply  regret  it  was  not 
realized.  .  .  .  How  amusing  your  travellings  must  be !  I  am 
glad  your  likeness,  and  Carter's,  will  remain  in  the  King's  Collection 
at  Dresden.  Tis  only  what  you  both  merit.  God  bless  you  ever ! — 
prays  your  affectionate  Mother,  S.  E.  Fielding. 

"  I  have  answered  Cazzy's  kind  letters ;  and  some  more  of  no  great 
moment.'* 

The  following  is  written  from  Han's  Place,  where  she  is  on  a  visit, 
and  is  addressed  to  her  daughter  and  son-in-law  at  Addlestone,  and  is 
labelled  by  the  latter — "  From  Mrs.  Hall's  dear  and  good  Mother  " : 

"Han's  Place,  17th  November,  1850. — My  dearest  love  and  my 
dearest  Carter, — Alice  and  I  arrived  safe  and  well  here  at  twenty 
minutes  past  four  o'clock — small  rain  most  of  the  way,  Edwin  and 
Major  getting  the  most  of  it,  but  none  of  us  the  worse  for  it.     Sent 
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Alice  off  to  Miss  K ;  no  better,  the  dear  creature,  but  weaker, 

and  7vill  lock  her  door  !  I  slept  well  until  six  o'clock  this  morning — 
a  fine  day  for  the  season.  Dr.  Cahill  came  looking  after  me,  and  was 
pleased  to  see  me  still  able  to  travel  like  a  Trojan.     Are  you  satisfied 

now  ?     Miss  S was  haunting  the  Place  yesterday  about  me,  and 

rame  to-day  after  Church.  Poor  thing  !  she  is  very  affectionate.  .  . 
Alice  is  just  returned  (the  third  time  this  day)  from  Montpelier  Square. 

Poor  dear  Fanny.  K is  nearly  gone.     She  sent  you  and  me  her 

dear  love — settled  everything — ^they  are  all  in  tears !  She  is  still  alive 
— lingering  still.  May  our  God  of  Mercy  receive  her  immortal  part 
into  His  glory  whenever  she  departs  !  She  has  no  wish  to  see  anyone 
now  !  She  was  a  kind  vision  to  us  all  for  many  years  !  Do  not  weep 
for  her,  her  exchange  will  be  glorious  !  Heaven  bless  you  both,  my 
blessed  ones,  prays  your  affectionate  mother,  S.  E.  Fielding." 

Here  is  a  hearty  letter  written  when  she  was  in  her  eighty-first  or 
eighty-second  year,  with  hand  and  mind  as  firm  and  clear  as  those  of 
a  young  girl  just  leaving  school ;  it  is  addressed  to  the  old  home  in 
Ireland  : 

"  The  Rosery,  August  5th.  My  dearest  girl, — A  thousand  and  ten 
thousand  thanks  for  your  nice  letter  of  the  second  instant.  It  has 
been  quite  a  cordial  to  my  heart  and  spirits.  So  dear  Graige  is  kept 
up  well !  Thank  God  !  And  you  have  seen  it !  Your  dear  Grand- 
mother's dream  is  fulfilled — not  in  tne^  but  in  you.  I  am  content. 
Rosine  is  to  come  to-morrow  for  two  or  three  hours.  On  Monday  the 
Judds  took  me  in  their  carriage  round  the  Regent's  Park,  and  then  I 
spent  the  evening  with  them — most  pleasantly.  Mrs.  Judd  has  just 
sent  me  in  some  apples,  which  I  am  glad  of.  I  have  made  some 
currant  jelly  for  the  winter,  and  raspberry  jam.  I  have  not  sold  the 
piano.  I  suppose  you  will  send  it  to  Johnstown  for  the  dear  little 
ones  there ;  it  will  just  suit  their  musical  beginnings,  and  save  a  new 
one.  I  dined  on  Sunday  with  Willy  and  Mary.  Miss  Elliott  was 
there.  William  and  Mary  go  to  Brighton  to-morrow  for  a  few  days. 
The  Shortlands  do  not  leave  this  until  next  Monday,  so  dear  Carter 

must  sleep  either  at  their  house,  or  at  Miss  S \  if  he  comes  on 

Saturday.  Tis  a  bore,  but  unavoidable.  I  was  on  the  eve  of  having 
my  balcony  mended  against  winter,  to  prevent  the  whole  being  carried 
away  by  blustering  Boreas.  I  will  attend  to  your  wishes  about 
your  chair.  Sir  John  Newport  is  a  wonderful  little  man,  no  doubt ; 
but  few,  very  few,  can  live  so  long  as  he  has,  and  get  rid  of  the  in- 
firmities of  old  age  so  long  before  dissolution.  It  certainly  is  our  duty 
to  seek  remedies,  and  avoid  diseases,  that  we  may  live  comfortably 
ourselves,  and  assist  to  the  comfort  and  consolation  of  others  in  need. 
But  when  we  have  done  our  best  we  must  not  expect  miracles  to  take 
place  in  our  favour.  The  excessive  heat  of  the  last  three  days  tried 
my  breath  as  severely  as  intense  frost  would  do.  Yet  I  could  not  help 
rejoicing  in  them,  from  the  consideration  that  it  would  ripen  the  harvest 
and  make  glad  the  hearts  of  thousands  by  its  abundant  produce. 
How  infinitely  good  is  the  great  God  to  his  creatures  !  No — let  us 
never  despair  of  His  protecting  care.  While  we  humbly  tread  the 
path  of  duty  He  will  shield  us  from  harm  !     I  am  delighted  with  your 
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account  of  Mr.  Boyse  and  his  sister.  May  lieaven  keep  them  in  the 
same  mind  and  grant  them  a  long  Hfe  to  be  a  blessing  to  those  around 
them.  Ireland  would  soon  flourish  again  if  all  the  landholders  did 
the  same.  However,  I  hope  the  days  of  her  real  glory  are  not  far  off. 
When  a  nation  can  once  be  made  to  think  and  reflect,  she  soon  rises. 
See  what  the  Scotch  have  become,  through  industry  and  a  right  way 
of  thinking.  And  yet,  they  were  originally  Irish.  I  have  just 
received  an  Article  from  Westmacott,  which  I  will  send,  with  Count 
Pepoli's,  to  the  Printer.  Carter  will  see,  of  course,  the  first  sheet,  and 
correct  according  to  judgment.  So  things  are  in  train.  I  am  glad 
you  have  an  Article  for  the  Art  Union,  and  also  for  the  Britannia. 
Coulton  has  been  very  kind,  sending  me  the  paper  regularly  on  the 
Saturday.  Miss  Parks  was  here  on  Monday ;  she  staid  about  three 
hours,  and  has  volunteered  to  send  me  some  of  her  peaches  that  grow 
in  Golden  Square  I  Fancy  peaches  growing  there.  She  says  they  are 
of  an  excellent  kind.  Her  Mother  (now  eighty-four)  took  a  trip  to 
Somersetshire,  and  is  still  from  home.    There^s  a  fine  old  lass  !     Miss 

P — —  had  a  grand  rumpus  with  H (he  had  appropriated  one  of 

her  plates).  He  certainly  is  a  great  savage.  She  told  me  all  about  it. 
The  Mitts  are  very  nice.  Thank  you.  I  am  glad  you  are  with  the 
dear  Doctor  and  his  family — God  bless  them !  I  trust  in  God 
Carter  will  get  the  better  of  Shuffling  Dick.  We  have,  indeed,  spent 
more  money  and  anxiety  than  the  money  is  worth,  after  those  arrears  ; 
but  it  will  stop  many  a  gap  when  it  comes,  which  will  be  a  blessing. 
Alice  is  very  well  but  for  her  feet — poor  thing — and  ever  ready  to  do 
what  she  can.  Hannah  is  Lady  Dolittle,  However,  I  make  her 
water  the  plants,  etc.  She  has  been  this  fortnight  past  hemming 
borders  for  six  night-caps — Not  done  yet !  But  she  exercises  her 
tongue  well — something  like  poor  Hedworth — nothing  malicious,  but 
always  going.     Rather  than  not  hear  herself  talk  she  repeats  over  and 

over  again  the  same  words,  and  nearly  as  loud  as  Mr.  S !    I  have 

not  seen  the  Mac  Jans  lately.  Indeed  there  is  no  walking  out  except 
at  night.  The  heat  has  affected  poor  little  Jessy  with  a  slight  cholera. 
Cockatoo  looks  well — his  plumage  beautiful — but  he  is  serious,  and 
no  better.  Weazle  is  well,  and  Nina  as  fat  as  ever.  Puss  has  another 
kitten.  So  you  have  a  full  account  of  all  the  live  stock  of  The  Rosery. 
I  am  glad  you  saw  Good  Mr.  Billey — they  live  as  old  as  the  hills  in 
that  comer.  Pray  give  my  affectionate  love  to  Mrs.  and  Miss  Walsh, 
with  young  John,  and  remember  me  to  the  Carrs,  etc.,  etc.  God 
bless  and  keep  you  my  dearest,  prays  your  mother,  S.  E.  Fielding." 

"  William  and  Mary  "  were  the  Howitts.  Not  very  many  months 
after  writing  the  above  jolly  letter  this  excellent  lady  died,  and  was 
buried  in  the  churchyard  at  Addlestone  in  Surrey,  where  her  son-in-law 
placed  a  gravestone  thus  inscribed  :  '*  Mrs.  Sarah  Elizabeth  Fielding, 
the  good  and  beloved  mother  of  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  died  on  the  20th 
January,  1856,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  her  age.  Her  life  was  a 
long  and  cheerful  preparation  for  death,  and  her  whole  pilgrimage 
a  practical  illustration  of  the  text  that  was  her  frequent  precept  and 
continual  guide,  *  Keep  innocency  and  take  heed  unto  the  thing  that 
is  right,  for  that  shall  bring  a  man  peace  at  the  last* " 
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It  was  this  experience  of  good  women  which  inspired  the  following 
verses  in  Samuel  Carter  HalVs  "Rhymes  in  Council,  Aphorisms 
Versified,"  which  book  by  the  sanction  of  her  Majesty  was  dedicated 
"To  the  Grandchildren  of  the  Queen"  : 

"  WOMEN. 

"  Men  are  what  women  make  them  :  Age  and  Youth 
Bear  witness  to  that  grand  —Eternal — Truth  ! 
They  steer  the  bark  o'er  Destiny's  dark  wave, 
And  guide  us  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

Away  with  women  of  new-fangled  schools — 
God  pardon  them — who  would  unsex  the  sex  : 
Of  all  her  natural  *  Rights '  make  ghastly  wrecks ; 

And  let  none  rule  who  does  not  show  she  rules  ! 

Shadow  for  substance  giving — where  they  bring 

A  taint  more  deadly  than  an  adder's  sting. 

Contrast  ! — Friend,  counsellor,  companion,  wife, 
Cherished  for  love,  in  this,  and  after  life : 
Reflective,  prudent,  wise,  and  sweetly  kind  : 
A  generous  heart,  a  liberal  hand  and  mind : 

Giving  a  ready  help  to  all  who  need  : 
Though  to  her  *  household'  first,  as  wise  and  just : 
Yielding  with  grace,  and  not  because  she  must : 
While  she,  of  greater  troubles,  takes  her  share, 

She  treats  the  lesser  as  the  garden  weed. 
To  be  removed,  and  yet  with  gentle  care. 
That  flowers  as  well  are  not  uprooted  there. 

Such  women  will  be  always  in  their  prime : 

Goodness  is  beautiful  at  every  stage : 
The  soul  is  never  old,  and  knows  not  Time  : 

For  wedded  love — in  youthhood,  so  in  age — 
Is  love  that  lasts  through  all  a  chequered  life — 

Strong  in  the  sunshine  as  when  tempest-tost  : 

The  flusband  found,  a  Lover  is  not  lost, 
'ITie  Sweetheart  still  remains — a  Sweetheart  Wife  ! 

Know  ye  not  such  wives. 
Who  to  such  duties  dedicate  their  lives  ? " 


While  writing  Chapter  XXIV.  or  XXV.  of  this  work  I  received 
from  Samuel  Carter  Hall,  through  the  post,  a  present  of  two  volumes, 
which,  with  their  inscription,  are  interesting  in  connection  with 
that  "fifty  years  ago"  referred  to  by  the  good  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 
The  work  is  entitled  "The  Modem  Traveller.  Brazil  and  Buenos 
Ayres."  It  was  published  by  James  Duncan,  London,  1825.  In  the 
front  of  the  first  volume  the  donor  has  written  "  This  is  now  a  rare 
book.  I  have  been  for  many  years  in  search  of  a  copy.  I  present  it 
with  pleasure  to  my  friend  W.  H.  Goss.  I  found  it  in  an  old  book- 
shop at  Brighton,  on  the  14th  June,  1887.— S.  C.  Hall."  The 
reader  will  wonder  what  this  has  to  do  with  the  inscriber.  His  name 
does  not  appear  in  the  book  either  as  author  or  editor.  But  there  is 
a  printed  newspaper  cutting  stuck  in  the  first  volume  which  reveals 
his  connection  with  it,  thus:  "In  1823  Mrs.  Fielding  and  her 
daughter  were  introduced  to  Mr.  Samuel  Carter  Hall,  then  a  young 
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gentleman  working  his  way  into  the  literary  ranks  of  the  metropolis ; 
and  on  September  20th,  1824,  Anna  Maria  Fielding  became  his  wife. 
Mr.  Hall,  in  one  of  his  later  books,  pleasantly  records  an  interesting 
circumstance  in  connection  with  that  happy  event;  he  wrote:  *0n 
the  19th  of  September,  1824,  I  received  from  a  publisher,  James 
Duncan,  of  Paternoster  Row,  a  sum  of  ;^4o  for  a  book,  one  of  the 
series  of  *  The  Modern  Traveller ;  Brazil,'  the  Editor  of  which  was 
Josiah  Conder.  The  volumes  were  merely  condensations,  skilfully 
and  readably  put  together.  The  ;^4o  sufficed  for  the  church  fees  and 
for  the  wedding  trip  to  Petersham,  near  Richmond.  I  was  then  a 
reporter,  with  a  fair  salary,  and  so  we  began  life  together ! ' "  And 
then  says  the  unknown  writer  of  this  cutting,  "  And  a  beautiful,  long, 
and  united  *  life '  did  it  prove ;  a  blessing  and  a  boon,  reaching  in  its 
influence  to  thousands  of  known  and  personally  unknown  friends." 
It  is  curious  that  the  author  of  these  unsigned  volumes — unsigned 
until  he  signed  them  for  me  on  the  14th  June,  although  written  by 
him  sixty-three  years  ago — should  have  discovered  them  in  an  old 
bookshop  in  Brighton,  in  his  eighty-eighth  year,  when  his  locomotion 
is  by  a  bath-chair.  And  it  is  curious  that  they  should  contain  the 
newspaper  cutting  throwing  light  upon  their  history.  In  the  letter 
accompanying  them  the  donor  writes  :  "  32,  Bedford  Square,  Brighton, 
June  15th,  1887.  My  dear  friend,  Mr.  Goss, — I  was  lucky  in  finding 
this  book,  of  which  I  am  sure  you  have  not  a  copy.  I  shall  have  a 
hunt  for  some  more  rare  books.  Ever  your  friend,  S.  C.  Hall."  I 
quote  this  to  exhibit  the  kindness  which  prompts  my  aged  friend  to 
spend  part  of  his  sea-side  holiday-time  in  his  bath-chair  in  a  musty 
old  bookshop,  in  search  of  rare  books,  not  for  his  own  reading  or 
possession,  but  that  he  may  immediately  post  them  to  his  friend, 
enriched  with  his  own  autographic  comment. 

In  the  spring  o(  1883  Samuel  Carter  Hall  paid  a  visit  to  Bath, 
where  he  has  numerous  friends.  I  quote  the  following  from  a  Bath 
newspaper,  showing  that  at  this  time  he,  although  aged  eighty-two, 
was  able  to  deliver  an  extemporaneous  address  of  two  hours  and  a 
half  duration,  as  I  learn  elsewhere,  without  fatigue  either  to  himself 
or  his  audience : 

"Mr.  S.  C.  Hall  in  Bath. — *By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hunt,  High-street,  a  very  enjoyable  evening  was,'  writes  a  correspon- 
dent, *  spent  yesterday  by  several  ladies  and  gentlemen,  friends  of  the 
Blue  Ribbon  movement,  in  listening  to  a  long  narration  of  incidents, 
'Reminiscences  of  Irish  wit  and  humour,'  chiefly  the  personal  ex- 
perience of  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall,  although  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  the 
venerable  and  renowned  raconteur  gave  utterance  to  many  thoughts, 
serious  and  suggestive,  with  regard  to  past  and  present  difficulties  in 
Ireland.  In  speaking  of  his  much-loved  wife,  so  long  associated  with 
him  in  his  efforts  for  benefiting  the  Irish  people,  he  said  she  never 
shut  her  eyes  to  their  faults  and  foibles,  but  rebuked  them  in  a  faithful 
and  kindly  manner.  Mr.  Hall,  who  appeared  in  excellent  health  and 
spirits,  spoke  for  upwards  of  two  hours,  and  said  he  could  go  on  for 
ten  if  he  was  not  afraid  of  exhausting  the  patience  of  his  hearers. 
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The  constant  fund  of  amusement  kept  all  present  most  meny  and 
entertained.  Mr,  Hall  said  he  had  known  personally  nearly  all  the 
leading  statesmen  and  literary  men  of  the  present  centur>',  *  men  who 
have  been,  men  who  can  never  die,  for  their  works  live  after  them/ 
'Brougham,  Canning,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  names  to  you  what 
Marlborough  and  Castlereagh  were  to  me;^  and  in  response  to  a 
request  of  one  of  the  company,  spoke  particularly  of  visits  paid  to 
Hannah  More,  at  Wrington  and  Clifton.  Among  the  many  interest- 
ing things  related  by  Mr.  Hall  was  the  fact  that  he  not  only  knew  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  but  that  he  read  *  Waverley '  the  first  week  it  was  pub- 
lished. Mr.  HalFs  father  was  Col.  of  a  regiment  quartered  in  Ireland 
during  the  whole  of  the  Rebellion.  In  the  County  of  Kerry,  where 
he  was,  no  man  was  shot  or  hung  during  his  six  years'  government, 
which  Mr.  Hall  thought  reflected  great  credit  on  the  Colonel  and  the 
I, coo  men  of  Devon  whom  he  commanded.  Amongst  those  present 
were  Judge  Gowan  and  Lady,  who  has  been  a  judge  in  Canada  for 
forty-one  years,  and  General  Fellowes,  of  the  Royal  Marines,  and 
family,  from  Bournemouth.  At  the  close  Mr.  Treby  sang  *The  Ribbon 
of  Blue,'  a  song  composed  by  Mr.  Hall  when  in  Bath  two  years  ago. 
Mr.  Hall  leaves  Bath  on  Saturday  for  London,  where  he  hopes  to 
celebrate  his  eighty-third  birthday,  on  the  9th  of  May,  with  some  old 
friends." 

On  the  second  day  of  this  same  year  Mr.  Hall  received  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  an  aged  lady,  who  had  the  remembrance  of  Mrs.  Hall, 
and  her  mother — Mrs.  Fielding,  "  fifty  years  since :" 

"125,  Graham  Road,  South  Wimbledon,  Surrey,  January  ist,  1883. 
Dear  Sir, — Indeed  I  am  very  grateful  for  your  kind  and  prompt 
response  to  my  letter,  and  most  sincerely  do  I  this  day  wish  you  every 
good  for  time  and  eternity.  Upon  you,  as  upon  myself,  the  shadows 
of  evening  are  falling,  and  we  are  waiting  for  the  dawn  of  the  day 
that  is  to  reunite  us  to  those  dear  ones  whose  absence  here  has  left 
to  us  such  aching  loneliness.  But  I  do  trust  that  you  may  never  feel 
such  a  void  as  is  left  in  my  life — one  after  another  taken  from  me, 
and  I  am  left  in  a  bewilderment  of  grief  and  desolation  to  struggle 
to  the  end.  May  God  bless  and  reward  you  for  your  kindness  to  me, 
and  I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully  and  gratefully,  S.  K. 

"  It  comes,  the  remembrance  of  ^/ty  years  since,  passing  the 
evening  at  Clarendon  House  with  my  dear  parents,  when,  in  token  of 
esteem,  knowing  them,  perhaps,  to  be  rather  rigid  in  their  religion, 
dear  Mrs.  Hall,  with  her  beautiful  and  powerful  voice,  sang  with  such 
expression  Martin  Luther's  Hymn.  How  I  watched  the  lovely 
features,  and  longed  to  be  like  her.  And  her  mother,  Mrs.  Fielding, 
was  there."  - 

Among  the  reli^  which  are  very  precious  to  Samuel  Carter  Hall, 
whether  in  his  own  possession  or  in  my  appreciative  keeping,  there  is 
before  me  an  old  closed  envelope  containing  what  appears  to  be,  when 
held  up  to  the  light,  a  small  dried  sprig  of  young  broom,  and  on  the 
front  of  it  is  written  in  Mrs.  Hall's  hand,  "  From  my  darling  Mother's 
grav^,  Monday,   March  the  9th,    1857."     I  wish  that  envelope  to 
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remain  the  closed  grave  of  that  dead  sprig  for  ever.  It  was  gathered 
with  tears  by  the  hand  of  the  illustrious  lady,  whom  the  good  Lord 
Shaftesbury  designated  "  our  august  friend  " ;  by  the  same  hand  it  was 
tenderly  placed  in  that  envelope,  which  by  the  moisture  of  her  tongue 
she  sealed ;  and  then  again  shedding  tears  at  the  memory  of  her 
darling  mother,  she  placed  it  with  that  darling  mother's  marriage 
certificate,  and  such-like  treasured  domestic  relics.  Let  what  she 
thus  closed  be  closed  for  ever,  and  what  she  thus  treasured  be 
treasured  as  long.  And  should  any  reader,  or  future  beholder  of  that 
old  inscribed  envelope,  be  curious  to  know  what  plants  grow  upon 
that  grave,  he  will  do  well  indeed  if  he  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
grave  itself ;  and  stay  the  night  at  Addlestone.  Then  he  may  hear 
the  chorus  of  the  nightingales,  the  descendants  of  those  very  songsters 
who  by  their  night-long  sweet  melody  prevented  Fairholt  from  sleeping 
when  he  lay  at  the  garden  lodge  at  Firfield  there.  And  he  will  see 
the  ivy-clad  church  tower,  clothed  almost — if  not  quite  by  this  time — 
to  the  summit,  with  ivy  planted  there  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
S.  C.  Hall  in  1856,  and  broue;ht  for  the  purpose  from  "all-beautiful" 
Killarney. 
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CHAPTER    XLIL 


A  LKTItift  rROM  S.  C.  HALL  TO  AX  IJ^FIDEU — IKSCftrPTIONS  IH  MRS. 
Ji:vv('n':*  AlJllTM  ItV  JACOR  THOMPSON,  %.  C  HALL,  PANIHL  DOiKJKAS 
KOMt,  AXD  HUIJEKT  SMITH,— "  liLltMUIR."—ASVLCM  fX)^  THK 
QRPIfAKS  OV  ARTISTS. — LtlTKk^  OF  INTi;KH5T  FROM  NOBLIt 
LADIES. — A  FIRM  EDITOR* — A  WORD  ABOUT  SMtRITUALISM,— THK 
HABITAT  or  THE  ANGFXS,  — A  DREAM  OF  HE,\VEN  AND  AK  AKGEL, 


HE  following  letter,  whkh  I  find  In  the  handwntn-; 
Mr,  Hal]»  is  too  good  to  lie  passed  by.     The  i 
will  be  able  to  fomi  a  guesb  as  to  whom  it  was  wniLui^ 
although  no  name  appuars  tm  iny  co[>y  : 

**Sir, — In  reply  to  your  letter  I  musl  kiv  thai  I 
have  never  heard  any  of  your  addresses,  nor  have  I  read  any  of  yom 
writings.  Such  admissions  may  seem  to  condemn  the  judgment  I 
have  formed  of  both ;  but  there  have  been  several  reports  of  boiii, 
which  I  have  read ;  and  from  these  I  am,  a*i  I  think,  justified  in 
believing  you  are  pursumg  a  courne  pregnant  of  i>enl  lo  the  temporal 
—to  say  nothing  of  the  eternal — interests  of  the  persons  o\'er  whom 
you  have  toutroL  Whether  all  the  charges  that  are  urged  against 
you  are  true  or  false  I  cannot  say ;  you  will  at  least  admit  that  you 
labour  to  eradicate  Christianity.  I  am  of  the  many  who  believe  m 
its  Divine  origin.  Hut  putting  that  position  entirely  aside,  what 
guidance  can  you  substitute  for  it  ?  What  principles  will  you  incul* 
caie  in  lieu  of  those  you  find  in  the  Bible,  which  you  reject  or  con- 
demn ?  AVhat  example  of  love,  peace,  temperance,  justice,  mercy, 
fosterage  of  the  lowly,  contempt  of  riches  misaj.>plicd  or  non-ap]»^'''*f 
succour  to  the  oppressed,  comfort  lo  the  afHicted,  will  you  subs 
for  the  example  of  Christ?  You  have  adopted  the  shallow  arid  uiu  n 
refuted  arguments  of  weak  or  wirked  writers,  instead  of  the  reasoning? 
and  imerp relations  of  educated  and  intelJectua]  meni  who  in  all  ages 
and  countries  have  recorded  their  tnist  in  the  Christian  faith*  rimt 
is  but  a  small  portion  of  your  offence  against  the  Nation  you  ir 
Vour  labours  to  propagate  infidelity  may  to  sonxe  extent  remov.. 
cheeks  on  human  passions,  proneness  to  wrong  and  impalience  ol  ^ii 
imposed  restraint ;  but  have  you  thought  of  any  laws  by  which  the 
ignorant  and  the  evil  can  be  governed  when  freed  frum  the  respoasi 
hiiiiy  you  ignore  or  decry?  It  is  probable  that  where  you  admimsier 
the  i>uisyn  the  antidote  cannot  reach  ;  for  the  congregations  who  cati 
listen  to  you  with  palience  are  not  likely  lo  hear  the  teachers  who 
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would  expose  your  fallacies  as  surely  as  light  dispels  dark.  Sir,  I 
have  reason  to  consider  you  a  person  of  large  intelligence  and 
capacious  mind ;  who  might  confer  immense  good,  instead  of  incal- 
culable evil,  on  your  kind ;  on  the  humbler  classes  more  especially ; 
and  I  deeply  deplore  the  course  you  have  taken,  as  an  outrage  on  the 
common  nature  of  man.  He  was  a  good  priest  who,  laying  his 
hands  on  the  head  of  a  little  child  (of  an  opposite  faith),  said :  *  You 
will  not  be  the  worse  for  an  old  man's  blessing  ;*  and  you,  sir,  will  not 
suffer  if  I  give  you  earnest  prayers  that  God  may  change  your  heart 
and  mind  for  an  instrument  of  good  instead  of  evil. — Your  obedient 
servant,  S.  C.  Hall." 

During  two  visits  of  Samuel  Carter  Hall  to  Winster,  he  wrote  in 
Mrs.  Jewitt's  autograph  album — a  volume  to  which  her  honoured 
guests  during  many  years  were  invited  to  contribute  an  autographic 
memorial  of  their  visit.  The  following  lines  were  evidently  written 
by  Mr.  Hall  with  the  Winster  Water  Supply  in  his  thoughts : 
"  Those  who  bring  water  to  the  Homes  that  thirst, 

Among  man's  benefactors  rank  the  Hrst. 

They  are  God's  ministers  of  Love,  who  bring 

To  sons  of  toil  the  solace  of  the  Spring." 

In  this  same  album,  rich  in  thoughts,  thanks,  and  signatures  of 
distinguished  guests,  there  is  this  from  Jacob  Thompson,  dated  loth 
June,  1878 :  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jewitt, — We  shall  always  look  back  on 
our  enjoyable  visit  to  Winster  Hall  with  grateful  feelings,  and  sincerely 
thank  you  and  your  family  for  much  kindness  and  attention.  I  wish 
that  I  could  find  words  to  better  express  what  we  feel.  But  as  my 
namesake  the  poet  failed  with  his  pen^  and  left  all  to  expressive  silence, 
what  can  a  painter  do  with  his  brushy  but  remain  silently  grateful  ? — 
Jacob  Thompson.'* 

I  don't  know  whether  Llewellynn  Jewitt  or  his  beloved  wife  ever 
caught  the  meaning  of  this  expression  "  what  can  a  painter  do  with 
his  brushy  but  remain  silently  grateful  ? "  but  I  think  I  have.  Jacob 
Thompson  went  home  and  painted  a  little  picture  expressly  for  his 
friend  and  host.  This  act  of  his  brush  was. an  act  of  silent  gratitude, 
and  the  picture  itself  is  a  picture  of  silence  itself,  and  it  is  entitled 
"  Solitude."  It  is  a  little  gem,  and  interesting  as  the  last  original  work 
of  the  great  painter.  He  afterwards  made  a  drawing  of  it  on  wood 
for  the  engraver,  and  gave  it  the  title  of  "  Eldmuir  "  and  made  it  the 
imaginary  scene  of  an  interesting  work  of  that  title,  written  by  his 
son,  Jacob  Thompson,  junior,  which  was  edited  by  Llewellynn  Jewitt, 
and  published  by  Sampson  Low,  Marston,  Searle,  and  Rivington,  in 
1879.  The  picture  forms  the  frontispiece  of  the  book,  and  only  differs 
from  the  original  in  having  the  addition  of  the  crescent  moon,  which 
Jacob  Thompson  intended  to  have  added  to  the  painting  also,  but 
never  did.  Consequently  when  Llewellynn  Jewitt  used  the  same 
wood-block  for  the  illustration  of  his  beautiful  "  Life  and  Works  of 
Jacob  Thompson,"  that  it  might  be  exactly  truthful,  he  had  the  moon 
plugged  and  engraved  over  as  sky,  but  the  trace  of  it  is  still  there  in 
the  illustration  on  p.  100.  The  picture  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
Edwin  Augustus  G.  Jewitt,  Llewellynn  Jewitt's  son. 
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And  this  mention  of  a  great  painter  who  has  departed,  and  of  his 
son  who  survives,  reminds  me  of  another  good  and  benevolent  thought 
and  labour  of  Thompson's  particular  friend  Samuel  Carter  Hall.  It 
was  in  1859  that  he  determined  to  found  and  establish  an  Asylum 
for  the  Orphans  of  Artists,  and  had  a  circular  lithographed  as 
follows,  which  he  issued  extensively  among  benevolent  wealthy  people, 
especially  wealthy  artists  and  art-manufacturers,  to  be  filled  up  and 
returned  to  him  : 

"  Sir, — If  an  Asylum  for  the  Orphans  of  Artists  be  formed  to  my 
satisfaction — under  circumstances  of  which  I  approve — ^and  under 
such  auspices  as  I  believe  will  ensure  its  success — I  am  willing  to 

present  the  sum  of to  such  Institution,  or  to  contribute 

annually  the  sum  of to  its  support. 


"To  S.  C.  Hall,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Art  Journal  Office,  Lancaster  Place, 
London." 

The  first  circular  returned  was  signed  "J.  A.  Hammersley,"  promis- 
ing a  donation  of  five  guineas,  and  an  annual  contribution  of  two 
guineas.  Mr.  Hall  has  endorsed  this  in  red  pencil  "  The  first  signa- 
ture !  God  speed  the  work."  It,  and  a  bundle  besides,  promising 
still  larger  donations,  which  are  before  me,  prove  that  the  work  sped 
very  well  indeed ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  promises  reached  a  total 
sufficient  to  justify  a  search  for  the  premises,  and  for  the  orphans. 
"  But,"  Mr.  Hall  wrote  to  me,  "  when  I  set  to  work  to  find  *  orphans ' 
there  were  literally  none  ! ! ! "  So  no  call  was  made  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  promises. 

Also  there  are  more  lines  in  the  Album  in  the  autograph  of  Samuel 
Carter  Hall,  too  good  and  characteristic  to  be  passed  over  : 
"AFTER   FORTY  YEARS. 
"January  6th,  1864. 
"  Yes  !  forty  years  of  troubles, — come  and  gone, — 
I  count  since  first  I  gave  thee  hand  and  neart  \ 
But  none  have  come  from  thee,  dear  Wife — not  one  ! 
In  griefs  that  sadden'd  me  thou  hadst  no  part, — 
Save  when,  accepting  more  than  woman  s  share 
Of  pain  and  toil,  despondency  and  care, 
My  comforter  thou  wert,  my  hope,  my  trust : 
Ever  suggesting  holy  thoughts  and  deeds ; 
Guiding  my  steps  on  earth  through  blinding  dust. 
Into  the  Heaven-lit  path  that  Heaven-ward  leads. 

So  has  it  been,  from  manhood  unto  age, 

In  every  shifting  scene  of  life's  sad  stage, 

Since — forty  years  ago, — ^a  humble  name 

I  gave  to  thee,  which  thou  hast  given  to  fame  ; 

Rejoicing  in  the  wife  and  friend,  to  find 

The  woman's  lesser  duties — all — combined 

With  holiest  efforts  of  creative  mind. 

And  if  the  world  has  found  some  goo3  in  mc, 
The  prompting  and  the  teaching  came  from  thcc  ! 

God  so  guide  both  that  so  it  ever  be  ! 

So  may  the  full  fount  of  affection  flow : 
Each  loving  each  as — forty  years  ago  ! 
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We  are  going  down  the  rus;gecl  hill  of  life, 

Into  the  tranquil  valley  at  its  base ; 

But,  hand  in  hand,  and  heart  in  heart,  dear  Wife  : 

With  less  of  outer  care  and  inner  strife, 

I  look  into  thy  mind  and  in  thy  face. 

And  only  see  the  Angel  coming  nearer. 

To  make  thee  still  more  beautiful  and  dearer, 

When  from  the  thrall  and  soil  of  earth  made  free, 

Thy  prayer  is  heard  for  me,  and  mine  for  thee  I 

S.  C.  Halu" 

And  there  are  lines  in  the  autograph  of  Daniel  Douglas  Home,  the 
renowned  spiritualist,  who  was  the  dearly  beloved  friend  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hall,  and  of  whom  Llewellynn  Jewitt  wrote  in  his  diary.  The 
Halls  in  writing  to  him  addressed  him  as  "  My  dear  Dan,"  and  he 
signed  his  letters  to  them  "Your  ever  affectionate  Daniel,'* and  "Your 
ever  affectionate  Dan."  "  Julie  sends  fond  love,  in  which  joins  with 
all  his  heart.  Your  ever  loving  Daniel."  He  was  a  most  amiable  and 
brilliant  man,  and  was  dearly  beloved  by  many.  He  was  Scotch  by 
descent  and  birth.  He  visited  nearly  every  country  and  court  in 
Europe,  and  was  extensively  consulted  by  emperors  and  kings.  In 
1864  he  was  ordered  by  the  authorities  of  Rome  to  quit  the  Papal 
dominions — an  evidence  of  his  power,  which  by  .them  was  dreaded. 
In  a  book  which  he  published  in  1863,  entitled  "Incidents  in  my 
Life,"  he  says  regarding  spiritualism:  "The  only  good  I  have  ever 
derived  from  'the  gift'  is  the  knowledge  that  many  who  had  never 
believed  in  a  future  existence  are  now  happy,  through  me,  in  the 
certitude  of  the  *life  to  come.'"  In  1858  he  married  the  daughter  of 
a  Russian  nobleman,  and  god-daughter  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas. 
She  died  in  1862,  leaving  a  son.  In  187 1  he  married  again — ^a  Russian 
lady  of  noble  birth  once  more.  I  have  many  autograph  letters  from 
him  and  about  him.  These  are  the  lines  he  wrote  in  Mrs.  Jewitt's 
Album,  dated  March  17th,  1869: 

"  So  let  us  join  and  sing  as  one  : 
They  go  not  far  who  leave  our  sight ; 
They  step  between  our  souls  and  wrong ; 
They  reach  our  hands  towards  the  right  ! 

They  go  not  far,  nor  love  us  less ; 
But  when  we  pass  to  dwell  no  more 
In  tents  for  aye,  we  know,  we  know 
They'll  meet  and  clasp  us  at  the  door  ! 

D.  D.  Home.' 

The  last  poetic  effusion  in  the  Album  is  the  following  by  Hubert 
Smith,  the  well-known  traveller  and  author.  It  is  dated  "Winster 
Hall,  28th  July,  1879": 

"TO    MR,   AND    MRS.   JEWITT. 

"  I  enter'd  through  the  pillar'd  gate  ; 
Pass'd  stately  hawthorn  on  my  right ; 

And  found  the  entrance  door  undone. 

As  if  to  show  that  I  was  one 
To  whom,  by  some  auspicious  fate, 
Was  ready  welcome  for  the  night. 
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The  hall  was  deck'd  with  pictures  rare 
Whence  to  a  panelled  room  I  went — 

Passing  the  staircase  quaint  and  wide — 
When  host  and  hostess  *  Welcome '  cried, 
And  damsels  Beatrice  and  Clare 
Came  in  like  angels  Heaven-sent 

I've  wander'd  through  the  garden's  maze, 
All  toned  with  gray  and  mossy  age, 

O'er  box-edged  walks,  down  steps  of  stone 

With  feet  of  generations  worn. 
And  distant  woodlands  met  my  gaze 

As  there  I  wander'd  all  alone. 

When  I  recall  the  fine  old  Hall, 
Thoughts  pleasant  will  come  with  it,  ever — 
Of  guests,  with  many  a  famous  name, 
And  host,  of  even  greater  fame. 
'Twill  l)e  with  pleasure  I'll  recall 
All  here,  from  which  I  sadly  sever  ! 

Hubert  Smith." 

In  glancing  over  letters  from  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men  and 
women,  either  to  Mr.  or  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  with  the  strong  expressions  of  affection  used  towards  them  by 
those  who  knew  them  best  and  longest.  They,  like  Llewellynn  Jewitt 
and  his  beloved  wife,  never  failed  to  kindle  strong  love  in  the  hearts 
of  all  good  people  who  truly  knew  them,  without  any  thought  on 
their  part  of  bringing  about  such  a  result.  It  is  greatly  shown  in  the 
"  Dan "  correspondence,  and  I  could  quote  many  hundreds  of 
instances,  as  I  have  said  before,  from  letters  in  my  possession.  Here 
is  one  from  a  lady  w^ho  is  the  mother  of  a  noble  lord.  It  is  wTitten 
from  Ireland,  and  not  long  ago,  being  dated  "December  6th,  1887," 
— for  I  am  interpolating  again : 

"My  dearest  old  Friend, — I  was  indeed  very  very  glad  to  see 
your  welcome  handwriting  again  with  the  pretty  verses  enclosed  for 
and  myself.  .  .  .  I  am  so  glad  to  hear  you  are  so  wonder- 
fully well.  How  good  God  is  to  you,  my  dearest  friend,  to  keep  you 
in  such  health,  and  spare  you  a  little  longer  to  your  friends  here. 
Perhaps  we  may  meet  again  on  earth  if  God  wills  it ;  if  not,  we  will 
in  a  better  world,  where  there  will  be  no  more  partings  from  those  we 
love.  Poor  Ireland  is  in  a  bad  way.  May  God  bring  her  through  all 
the  trials  that  have  been  put  on  her  by  wretches  who  care  for  nothing 
but  their  own  advancement  and  power.  We  are  ver>'  quiet  here,  but 
no  rents  coming  in  hardly.  Most  of  the  people  have  not  got  the 
money.  They  have  spent  it  on  this  dreadful  Land  League.  With 
best  love  to  you,  and  all  friends  at  Kensington  Gate,  your  sincerely 
affectionate  old  friend ." 

Here  is  another,  of  older  date,  from  a  British  Countess  to  Mr. 
Hall,  in  which  "Dan"  is  mentioned.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Llewellynn  Jewitt  met  Daniel  Home  at  Mr.  S.  C.  HalFs  and  else- 
where in  March,  1869,  and  was  much  pleased  with  him,  receiving 
great  attention  from  him.  The  letter  is  dated  :  "12th  August,  1884. 
Hotel  des   Ambassadeurs,  Vichy,    France.     Never,    never,   could  I 
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forget  you  !  My  dear,  dear  friend  of  so  many  years.  That  would  be 
quite  impossible,  even  if  I  did  not  read  your  well-known  "and  ever 
deeply  respected  name  somewhere  or  other  almost  every  week,  par- 
ticularly in  "  Light,"  to  which  I  am  a  constant  subscriber.     I  had, 

though,  to  give  up and  the ,  as  he  allowed  some  coarse  and 

ungracious  subject  to  treat  me  most  disrespectfully  in  his  Journal — 
last  August  I  think  it  was — in  consequence  of  a  paper  or  two  I  con- 
tributed on  what  he  called  the  Theological  Conflict^  which  was  a  most 
disgraceful  attack  upon  our  Saviour,  and  the  cause  of  Christianity, 
which  I  thought  myself  bound  to  defend,  and,  strange  to  say,  with 
the  exception  of  *Lily,*  I  was  the  only  champion  in  the  field.     I 

suppose  the  fact  is  people  know too  well,  and  are  afraid  of  him. 

Of  course  I  did  not  expostulate ;  I  simply  ordered  my  butler  to 
write  and  tell  him  his  paper  would  be  no  longer  received — we  returned 
two — and  there  was  an  end  of  it.  But  I  had  been  a  subscriber  from 
the  beginning,  and  had  often  contributed  articles,  and  constantly  five- 
pound  notes.  ...  I  saw  Dan  in  Paris  just  before  leaving  for 
Vichy.  He  is  going  to  settle  down  there,  and  his  dear  little  wife  was 
very  busy  choosing  an  apartment,  and  buying  new  furniture.  .  .  . 
I  took  him  a  drive  in  the  Bois,  which  he  enjoyed  very  much.  He 
seems  better  in  health  and  walks  better ;  but  he  is  as  hard  and  bitter 
as  ever  about  all  other  mediums  !  How  very,  very  sad  was  the  depar- 
ture of  dear  Mrs.  A.  M.  H.  Watts — and  so  far  away  from  her  poor 
husband  !  My  heart  bleeds  for  him.  .  .  .  Never  ask  me  again  if 
I  can  forget  you,  dear,  dear  friend,  but  believe  ever  in  the  sincere 
affection  and  respect  of  your  constant  and  loving  friend ." 

The  year  before — the  20th  March,  1883 — Daniel  Home  had  com- 
pleted his  fiftieth  year,  on  which  occasion  the  same  lady — writing  to 
Mr.  Hall — says  she  "  found  him  looking  radiantly  happy,  for  he  was 
surrounded  by  friends,  and  by  large  bouquets  and  other  lovely  floral 
offerings,  which  these  friends  had  brought  him.  The  flowers  in  Nice 
are  so  lovely  and  fragrant  that  you  can  form  no  idea  of  their  beauty 
or  profusion  in  England,  particularly  at  this  season.  But  they  are 
expensive  for  all  that,  and  the  flowers  that  were  spread  out  all  around 
the  arm-chair  of  our  good  old  Dan  represented  a  large  sum.  His 
dear,  sweet,  good  wife  was  very  busy  offering  her  fragrant  tea,  and 
baskets  of  bon-bons  and  good  things  to  her  friends.  She  looked  so 
happy  to  see  her  husband  so  much  f§ted  on  his  fete-day.  He  recited 
some  poetry  to  us  with  his  usual  success.  How  I  wish  his  medium- 
ship  were  at  all  available.  It  is  so  much  wanted  here  to  make 
converts  to  the  cause.  I  know  of  no  medium  here  or  in  Paris  worth 
seeing,  and  of  the  friends  who  surrounded  him  the  other  day  few 
knew  of  his  great  powers  by  experience^  except,  perhaps,  Mrs. 
Makdougall  Gregory  and  I.  They  know  him  more  by  reputation,  or 
as  a  reader  or  reciter  for  their  amusement.  I  have  seen  nothing  of 
his  spiritual  power  since  his  present  marriage.  Indeed  he  never 
speaks  of  it  now !  But  I  must  stop,  for  I  am  writing  you  a  volume, 
and  you  must  be  weary,  when  I  only  wanted  to  convey  to  you  my 
thanks  most  earnest  and  sincere  for  the  precious  photograph,  and  I 
l>eg  you  to  believe  me  your  most  affectionate  friend, ." 
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Here  is  another  letter  from  the  same  lady  to  Mr.  Hall,  written  after 
the  death  of  Home,  which  happened  in  1886. 

"Vichy,  nth  September,  1886.  Dear  Mr.  Hall,— Dear  friend  of 
many  long  years  !  I  should  feel  ungrateful  were  I  not  to  write  once 
more  to  thank  you  for  the  charming  and  valuable  letter  you  have 
so  kindly  sent  me  in  reply  to  mine.  What  a  happiness  it  is  to  see 
that  you  have  all  your  truly  remarkable  talents  with  you  to  the  last, 
besides  retaining  all  your  physical  faculties,  which  so  few  are  privileged 
to  do,  and  when  generally  life  becomes  a  burden  to  those  advanced 
in  years.  Truly  such  a  glorious  old  age  is  the  reward,  or  rather  I  may 
say  the  consequence  of  a  well-spent  life.  And  then  you  have  the 
great  happiness  to  enjoy,  besides  these  blessings,  the  knowledge  and 
certainty  of  the  happy  home  that  awaits  you  beyond  the  sunset,  and 
which  your  beloved  one  has  gone  before  to  prepare  for  you.  You 
do  well  to  record  all  her  blessed  assurances  to  you,  as  your  name 
carries  such  a  weight  with  it,  that  they  will  serve  to  bless  and  comfort 
many,  and  lead  them  to  the  higher  life  long  after  you  have  entered 
upon  it !  It  will  also  be  a  noble  work  to  publish  the  letters  of  your 
old  friend  Dan  Home,  though  I  fear  spiritualistic  mediums  will  not 
bless  you  for  it,  judging  by  the  numerous  insolent  letters  I  have 
received  from  the  U.  S.,  both  signed  and  anonymous,  in  consequence 
of  my  letters  to  the  Religio  Philosophical  Journal^  describing  his  last  j 
moments  and  his  funeral,  which  I  did  at  the  request  of  his  wife,  and 
to  give  her  pleasure  and  comfort.  But  it  seems  I  have  given  the 
greatest  offence  to  many,  so  much  had  our  poor  friend  made  himself 
disliked  by  other  mediums  and  their  friends — no  doubt  on  account  of 
his  great  superiority,  and  the  position  he  always  occupied  in  good 
society  in  Europe.  This  alone  would  be  an  unpardonable  offence  to 
undeveloped  and  narrow  minds.  Still,  dear  friend,  I  applaud  your 
resolution  to  keep  his  memory  before  the  ungrateful  world,  by  pub- 
lishing the  letters  you  have  of  his,  because  it  will  be  the  means  of 
again  giving  your  experiences  2CtiAyour  deep  convictions  to  the  world, 
and  that  will  do  good.  .  .  .  Thanking  you  again,  dear  good 
friend,  for  your  sweet  and  friendly  letter,  believe  me  ever  most 
affectionately  yours, ." 

I  could  fill  a  volume  with  letters  from  eminent  and  eminently  good 
people,  exhibiting  similar  affection  and  respect  to  that  expressed  by 
this  most  devout  Countess.  The  Mary  Howitt  correspondence  is 
very  similar. 

But  at  the  same  time  that  Samuel  Carter  Hall  won  so  much  love 
without  seeking  it,  it  was  not  by  a  spirit  of  general  concession  that  he 
won  it.  He  was  ever  a  man  of  great  firmness  in  pursuing  his  own 
idea  of  what  was  right,  and  not  yielding  to  that  of  the  friend  who 
differed  from  him.  Here  is  an  example  of  his  firmness  as  an  editor, 
in  opposition  to  one  to  whom  he  confesses  he  owes  much  respect 
Such  firmness  in  such  a  man,  after  all,  only  adds  respect  to  the  love : 

"My  dear  Sir, — You  must  excuse  me  \i  I  decline  to  insert  this 
article ;  and  return  it.  To  enter  into  a  controversy  (and  that  would 
be  inevitable)  would  be,  I  verily  believe,  to  ruin  Social  Notes.     I  will 
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say  no  more,  though  I  might  say  much.  I  will  not  insert  this  article, 
or  any  article,  beyond  the  length  of  a  letter— correspondence — of  a 
page.  Lord  Townshend  is  not  the  Editor  of  Social  Notes ;  and  in  no 
way  dictates  to  me ;  if  he  did  my  name  would  not  again  appear  on 
the  title-page.  I  owe  to  him  all  possible  respect — for  more  reasons 
than  one.  I  owe  also,  and  record,  all  respect  to  you ;  but  in  such 
matters  as  this  I  must  be  the  sole  judge  of  what  ought  to  be,  and 
must  be,  done  in  the  conduct  of  the  publication  for  which  I  am 
responsible. — Very  truly  yours,  S.  C.  H."  Lord  Townshend  was  the 
proprietor  of  Social  Notes. 

And  now,  I  will  venture  here  a  few  words  on  a  question  which  is 
often  put  to  me,  "  What  do  you  think  of  Spiritualism  ? "  Although 
strongly  urged  to  answer,  I  have  generally  avoided  the  question  with 
the  remark  that  I  know  nothing  of  the  subject  meant,  except  that 
there  are  both  mysteries  and  impostures  associated  with  the  word. 
The  whole  subject  is  an  utterly  boundless  one,  and  I  shall  therefore 
not  plunge  into  it ;  and  shall  say  but  little  about  it.  Two  difficulties, 
however,  may  be  stated,  and  an  endeavour  made  to  reconcile  them 
by  means  of  the  letters  before  me.  That  this  most  talented  and 
devout  Countess,  and  the  recipient  of  her  above  letters,  and  his 
sainted  wife,  and  William  and  Mary  Howitt,  have  had  real  and 
wonderful  spiritualistic  experiences  I  am  quite  sure ;  because  they  are 
and  were,  each  of  them,  giants  and  giantesses  in  intellect,  probity, 
and  truth,  and  could  not  be  deceived  during  all  their  long  experiences, 
nor  could  they  possibly  be  deceivers  of  one  another.  And  they  each 
implicitly  believed  in  Daniel  Home  to  the  very  last.  And  Llewellynn 
Jewitt  was  as  firmly  convinced  on  the  subject,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
was  possible  to  deceive  him.  He  seemed  to  be  able  to  look  through 
a  man  and  a  subject  almost  at  a  glance.  He  was  one  who  put  the 
above  question  to  me,  and  received  the  above  answer,  with  the 
addition  that  my  greatest  difficulty  was  that  no  practical  use  was  ever 
made  of  communicative  spirits  to  learn  from  them  what  would  be 
useful  to  mankind,  and  would  seem  to  be  lawful  and  reasonable  at 
the  same  time:  that  it  might  be  unlawful  and  impossible,  because 
immoral,  to  employ  them  in  conveying  stolen  State  secrets  to  eager 
diplomatists ;  but  it  would  seem  to  be  only  in  furtherance  of  divine 
justice ;  and  in  fulfilment  of  the  threat  "  be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you 
out,"  to  permit  spirits,  by  their  clairvoyance,  to  aid  in  the  capture  of 
murderers.  We  both  appreciated  this  great  difficulty.  But  I  now 
note  that  the  manifestations  borne  witness  to  by  the  above  great  names 
appear  to  have  been  confined  to  a  certain  period  of  time,  and  then 
to  have  ceased ;  and  during  that  special  period  of  manifestations  no 
occasion  may  have  presented  itself  to  true  mediums  to  enquire  about 
concealed  murderers.  In  one  of  the  above  letters  the  Countess 
exclaims  respecting  Daniel  Home,  "  How  I  wish  his  mediumship  were 
at  all  available.  ...  I  have  seen  nothing  of  his  spiritual  power 
since  his  present  marriage.  Indeed  he  never  speaks  of  it  now ! "  So 
the  power  and  the  manifestations  appear  to  have  ceased.  And  here 
is  a  letter  from  Mary  Howitt  on  the  same  subject.  It  is  from  Meran, 
June  2 1  St,  year  not  given,  to  Mr.  Hall: 


FF 
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"My  dear  friend, — ^Your  touching  *In  Memoriam'  came  to  me 
duly  and  I  thank  you  for  it.  We  are  old  friends  and  it  is  pleasant 
not  to  be  forgotten.  If  we  were  near  I  should  like  to  see  you  now 
and  then  and  to  hear  from  you  what  are  your  spiritual  experiences,  if 
any.  With  us  the  more  outward  teachings  have  ceased  for  years,  but 
only,  I  think,  that,  in  the  Divine  Love  a  more  inward  demonstration 
might  be  perceived.  You  I  understand  to  say  that  your  beloved  has 
not  revealed  herself  perceptibly  to  you,  but  that  you  know  her  to  be 
ever  near  you.  And  that,  dear  friend,  I  believe  to  be  most  in  the 
Divine  Order.  I  have  no  other  experience,  nor  do  I  desire  it.  But  I 
think  that  my  dear  husband  extends  over  us — me  and  our  children — 
a  loving  care  as  of  old — nay,  more  so.  For  this  I  will  say  to  you,  as 
to  an  old  friend,  various  are  the  instances  of  singular  Providences, 
most  loving  evidences  of  a  constant  watchfulness  and  help  which  we 
have  experienced  and  which  could  only  proceed  from  higher  agency 
than  that  of  earth.  But  all  is  gentle  as  the  falling  of  the  dew — 
nothing  spasmodic  and  startling — nothing  to  figure  in  a  *  Spiritualistic 
Paper '  and  make  a  wonder  about ;  but  to  us  as  real  as  outward  spoken 
words  and  visible  facts.  Therefore  we  try  to  bless  God  and  live 
nearer  to  His  Spirit  of  Love,  and  of  union  w^ith  the  supernatural 
world.  It  has  been  a  privilege  and  happiness  to  us  to  become 
acquainted  with  a  few  really  religious-minded  people,  who  live,  like 
ourselves,  as  much  as  may  be,  united  to  the  other  world  in  the  dear 
Lord  and  Saviour.  I  don't  know  whether  you  may  have  heard  that 
my  daughter,  finding  this  mild  and  beautiful  climate  is  so  well  suited 
to  my  age,  and  seeming  so  completely  to  have  restored  my  health, 
purchased  a  little  piece  of  land  well  know^n  to  her  dear  father  and 
admired  for  its  fine  views  by  him,  upon  which  she  has  been  building 
for  the  last  year  a  pretty  villa.  I  wish  you  could  see  it,  for  I  am  sure 
you  would  admire  it,  with  your  love  of  the  beautiful  in  art  and 
nature.  It  is  about  finished  now,  and  will,  we  trust,  be  habitable  in 
the  autumn.  Houses  here  are  built  in  flats  or  storeys,  so  that  two 
dwellings  are  under  one  roof.  Margaret's  villa — called  *  Mary's  Rest ' 
— is  so  built.  .  .  .  Dearest  William  said  before  he  left  us  that 
'  God  willing,  he  should  look  after  us,'  and  of  a  truth  so  it  seems. 
But  all  this  I  tell  you — not  to  be  talked  of — only  as  written  to  an  old 
friend  who  has  passed  through  a  similar  life-experience,  and  is  w^orthy 
to  be  spoken  with  as  one  who  knows  what  the  Divine  Love  is.  .  . 
And  with  the  sincerest  regard  and  my  warmest  desires  for  your 
increase  in  spiritual  life,  I  remain,  dear  friend,  yours  sincerely, 
Mary  Howitt." 

As  regards  the  habitat  of  the  angels,  including  all  blessed  spirits, 
there  is  no  need  to  assume  the  locality  of  Heaven  to  be  far  far  away. 
It  is  a  subject  we  know  nothing  whatever  about,  and  any  dogmatic 
utterances  upon  it  would  be  mere  insolence;  but  Heaven  and  its 
inhabitants  may  as  well  be  near  us  as  distant.  Even  this  material 
earth  is  as  several  separate  and  distinct  worlds  to  its  different  orders  of 
beings,  who  share  not  each  other's  life,  habits,  sensations,  or  scenes, 
although  they  form  one  clustered  whole;  and  we  can  conceive  no 
necessary  exclusion  of  the  so-called  immaterial  world  from  it,  and  its 
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isolation  elsewhere.  Things  invisible  and  intangible  to  us,  may  yet 
be  visible  and  tangible  to  beings  unseen  by  us.  It  is  certain  that  the 
Divinity  which  operates  in  this  earth  is  all  about  us  and  within  us,  and 
we  only  see  its  material  results.  It  acts  in  the  worlds  of  the  pond, 
the  river,  the  sea,  the  several  worlds  of  the  woods,  of  the  meadows, 
and  of  humanity.  And  they  are  all  distinct  and  separate  worlds,  with 
different  scenes  and  sensations,  according  to  the  different  natures  of 
their  inhabitants,  yet  grouped  within  one  another.  We  can  conceive 
nothing  to  exclude  a  distinct  so-called  immaterial  world  from  the 
group,  existing  like  a  vivid  strong  dream  in  the  midst  of  all.  Who 
has  not  had  such  a  dream  of  Heaven  and  its  angels,  all  seen  and  felt 
on  earth?  The  writer  has;  and  has  awoke  from  it  with  the  still 
lingering  thrill  of  heavenly  joy,  which,  when  it  had  passed  away  could 
not  even  be  re-conceived.  He  remembers  well  and  will  ever  remember 
until  the  dream  be  renewed  for  ever,  how  he  fell  asleep  thinking  of 
the  words,  "  There  is  a  river  the  streams  whereof  shall  make  glad  the 
city  of  God ;  the  holy  place  of  the  tabernacles  of  the  Most  High. 
God  is  in  the  midst  of  her ;  she  shall  not  be  moved."  Then  in  his 
dream  he  became  very  thirsty  and  was  travelling  towards  that  city, 
longing  for  its  waters.  He  saw  it  before  him,  and  heard  the  music  of 
its  streams  which  flowed  down  from  the  beautiful  hills  into  the  river 
valley.  He  reached  the  river  and  drank  of  its  waters  for  which  he 
had  panted  like  the  thirsty  hart,  and  he  became  immediately  refreshed 
as  he  had  never  before  been,  with  a  new  life  and  exceeding  great  joy. 
Then  he  travelled  miles  onward  through  that  bright  country  without 
the  slightest  sensation  of  fatigue.  All  around,  and  as  far  as  the  strong 
clear  gaze  could  penetrate,  rising  against  the  sky  and  against  each 
other  were  eminences  of  various  forms  and  heights,  like  mounts 
of  solid  gold.  They  were  raised  against  backgrounds  of  delicate 
turquoise,  pale  ruby,  and  topaz,  the  lovely  tints  of  the  heavens.  The 
whole  was  atmosphered  with  glory.  And  on  these  mounts,  one 
of  which  he  ascended  by  mere  act  of  volition,  were  beautiful 
erections  excelling  such  as  the  fancy  loves  to  conceive  the  future 
happy  mansions-  of  the  just  to  be — the  pleasant  dwellings  of  the 
pure  and  happy.  In  the  far  distance  the  glories  of  the  landscape 
and  of  the  heavens  so  blended  as  to  give  the  outlines  of  the  mansions 
and  the  mounts  the  appearance  of  faint  aerial  tracery  on  the  rich  sky, 
all  shadows  being  softened  as  with  a  fine  golden,  yet  perfectly  trans- 
parent, mist.  The  inspiration  of  this  air  of  Paradise,  like  its  waters, 
imparted  to  the  breather  life  and  joy.  The  foliage  which  waved  here 
and  there,  and  which  clustered  about  the  mansions,  with  the  varied 
fruits  and  flowers,  glowed  like  precious  stones  illumined  with  a  divine 
light.  And  all  was  peace.  In  this  place  the  heart  could  know  no 
care  nor  sorrow.  The  soft  hum  of  happy  life  was  an  added  joy 
poured  in  at  the  ear.  Nor  did  the  glory  weary  the  eye  nor  oppress 
with  heat.  The  land  radiated  its  glories  and  the  heavens  shed  down 
soft  mingling  lustres,  and  all  was  happiness  and  beauty  indescribable. 
It  was  something  which  the  soul  having  realized,  as  in  this  dream, 
and  once  let  go,  as  in  awaking,  the  fancy  could  never  re-grasp,  ,and 
therefore  these  words  fail.     And  as  the  dreamer  traversed  this  Land 
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of  Emanuel  he  heard  sounds  of  joy  and  ravishing  music  proceeding 
from  the  happy  mansions.  And  while  he  was  wondering  that  none  of 
the  inhabitants  were  abroad,  one  of  the  Shining  Ones  approached 
him — a  most  beautiful  angel,  robed  in  purest  white.  The  sight  of 
this  perfect  being  kindled  in  the  dreamer  a  love  and  a  joy  unknown 
to  him  before.  And  this  Shining  One  came  forth  purposely  to  meet 
and  to  greet  him  and  to  offer  him  eternal  companionship  and  love. 
And  they  walked  together  to  one  of  the  mansions  of  this  Paradise, 
and  the  angel  said:  "This  will  be  our  home  for  ever — ^yours  and 
mine."  And  then  the  dreamer  awoke  with  the  ecstacy  still  lingering 
in  his  soul,  and  he  tried  to  plunge  back  into  that  heaven,  but  it 
faded,  and  the  after-taste  of  the  joy  also  passed  away,  and  were 
neither  of  them  afterwards  recoverable  by  any  possible  effort  of  imag- 
ination. It  may  be  said  that  all  this  dream  was  but  human  fancy 
working  in  a  material  brain,  and  that  the  joy  also  was  only  physically 
enjoyed.  Yet  both  the  beauty  and  the  joy  were  supernatural  to 
humanity,  and  had  the  dream  been  eternal  it  would  have  been  eternal 
bliss.  And  the  bright  country  seemed  limitless,  so  there  was  room 
there  for  nations  of  eternal  dreamers.  The  dream  was  not  the  repro- 
duction in  the  brain  of  something  previously  seen,  or  even  previously 
fancied.  It  was  a  perfectly  original  scene,  with  perfectly  original 
sensations.  And  this  day-scene  of  Paradise  encompassed  one  who 
physically  slept  in  the  darkness  of  earth's  night — earth's  human  night 
As  we  cannot  possibly  know  anything  of  the  organizations  of  what  we 
call  the  supernatural  world,  all  theories  on  the  subject  are  valueless ; 
but  it  is  just  possible  to  conceive  a  so-called  immaterial  within  a 
material  world,  the  former  unseen  and  unknown  to  the  latter,  just  as 
the  angel  with  the  drawn  sword  stood  before  Balaam,  unrevealed  to 
him,  and  as  the  mountain  of  Dothan  was  full  of  celestial  horses  and 
chariots,  unseen  by  the  human  eye  of  Elisha's  servant,  until  the 
prophet  prayed  that  they  might  be  revealed ;  and  they"  were  revealed. 
But  how  spirits  entering  a  distinct  supernatural  world  can  affect  the 
lives  of  those  who  remain  in  the  natural  world,  even  with  one  locality 
for  both,  we  shall  never  know  in  this  life.  One  thing  is  certain  :  those 
who  believe  in  their  guardian  angels  will  not  lead  lives  less  pure  than 
those  who  do  not.  And  it  is  also  certain  that  although  a  vivid  dream 
of  Heaven  may  serve  as  a  sort  of  simile  of  the  immaterial  world 
within  the  material,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  understand  or  grasp 
the  mystery  of  the  spirit,  the  spiritual  life,  and  the  spiritual  Heaven, 
eternal  instead  of  dissoluble,  until  we  realize  it.  I  have  referred  to 
the  fact  that  the  poetic  ancients  adopted  the  butterfly  as  their  symbol 
of  the  soul.  And  it  is  indeed  a  wonderfully  fit  symbol  of  a  second 
and  higher  life ;  divinely  clothed,  divinely  beautified,  and  divinely  fed 
from  ever-ready  cups  of  invigorating  nectar — nothing  so  gross  as 
cabbage  now — food  ever  to  be  obtained  without  toil  or  cuisine ;  and 
with  its  power  of  flight  in  the  regions  of  light.  The  earth  is  its 
Paradise,  in  which  it  may  walk  when  it  will,  and  above  which  it  may 
soar  when  it  will,  without  need  to  traverse  with  labour  its  hills  and 
its  dales.  Truly  it  is  a  beautiful  mortal  symbol  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  soul  to  its  heavenly  immortality  and  joys. 
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Now  although  Llewellynn  Jewitt  was  convinced  that  what  he  saw 
at  Daniel  Home's  stance  was  perfectly  genuine,  he  was  as  equally 
convinced  that  nine-tenths  of  such  proceedings  were  ingenious  and 
wicked  frauds.  During  the  last  days  of  his  life  he  was  perfectly  sure, 
as  will  be  seen,  that  he  was  attended  and  his  life  influenced  for  good, 
by  at  least  one  guardian  angel. 

As  to  the  whereabouts  of  Heaven,  let  me  say  finally,  there  may  be 
Heaven  upon  earth,  there  may  be  many  Heavens  in  God's  infinite 
domain,  or  there  may  be  one  Heaven  extending  ultimately  every- 
where in  that  infinite  domain,  as  He  is  everywhere.  Let  us  remember 
what  the  Master  said:  "And  when  he  was  demanded  of  the  Pharisees, 
when  the  kingdom  of  God  should  come ;  he  answered  them  and  said, 
The  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  observation.  Neither  shall 
they  say,  Lo  here,  or  lo  there :  for  behold,  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
within  you." 
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CHAPTER   XLIII. 


CHARLES  DICKENS,  FANNY  HOOD,  AND  ANNA  MARIA  HALU — TOM  HOOD 
THE  ELDER  AND  THE  YOUNGER. — A  RIDDLE  FOR  A  CHRISTMAS 
FIRESIDE. — TOM  HOOD*S  GRAND-DAUGHTERS,  AND  THEIR  MOTHER's 
GRAVE  AT  CLEVEDON. — COLERIDGE'S  COTTAGE. — "SEVENTY  YEARS 
AGO." — MR.    HALL   ON    IRELAND. 


!  IIILE  the  printers,  in  their  race  towards  the  end,  have 
not  yet  reached  this  part  of  the  book,  and  I  who  have 
long  since  reached  the  end,  am  leisurely  going  over 
the  ground  again,  interpolating  fresh  material  here  and 
there,  as  it  presents  itself,  my  friend  Mr.  Hall  writes  : 
"  In  a  week  or  so  I  go  for  a  fortnight  or  so  to  Clevedon,  the  very 
beautiful  seaside  town  near  Bristol,  where,  d.v.,  sea-breezes  will 
strengthen  me — and  thence  again  to  Bath ;  before  I  settle  down  in  my 
room  for  the  winter,  if  I  live  to  see  another  winter !  *'  and  he  encloses 
with  the  letter  "A  Memory,"  written  by  his  beloved  wife,  of  which 
Clevedon  was  one  of  the  scenes.  The  Memory  was  printed  in  Social 
NoteSy  in  1878,  the  year  of  the  death  of  its  heroine,  thus : 

"FRANCES    FREELING    BRODERIP. 

"In  what  is  now  *the  long  ago  time*  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Dickens 
invited  their  friends  to  a  juvenile  party  in  honour  of  the  birthday  of 
their  eldest  son.  Who  would  decline  such  an  invitation  ?  Who  did 
not  know  how  much  the  inimitable  story-teller  made  happiness  for  old 
and  young — his  voice  ringing  out  welcomes  like  joy  bells  in  sweet 
social  tune,  his  conjurings,  his  scraps  of  recitation,  his  hearty  sym- 
pathetic receptions ;  while  his  wife — in  those  happy  days,  the  *  Kate ' 
of  his  affections — illumined  like  sweet  sunshine  her  husband's  aim  to 
promote  enjoyment  all  round.  It  was  understood  that  after  an  early 
supper  there  was  to  be  *no  end  of  dancing.'  This  was  no  over- 
dressed juvenile  party,  but  an  hilarious  gathering  of  young  boys  and 
girls ;  not  overlaid,  as  in  our  present  days  they  too  often  are,  with 
finery  and  affectations  (who  never  having  been  children,  children  can 
never  be),  but  bounding  in  their  young  fresh  life  to  enjoy  a  full  tide 
of  happiness. 

"We  followed  a  crowd  into  the  supper  room;  as  boy  and  girl  trooped 
joyously  on,  we  perceived  a  thin,  pale  little  maid,  who  had  drawn 
herself  into  a  corner,  folded  in  her  white  muslin  frock  tightly  gathered 
about  her;  she  seemed  altogether  unnoted  and  unnoticed;  indeed. 
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she  evidently  shrank  from  observation.  But  we  were  attracted  by  her 
loneliness  in  the  motley  crowd ;  so  I  laid  my  hand  on  her  fair  head 
and  asked  if  she  were  not  going  in  to  supper? 

"She  said,  'No;  there  is  no  one  to  take  me!*  'Where  is  your 
mamma  ? '  *  At  home,  nursing  papa ;  but  Mr.  Dickens  told  them  we 
must  come,  it  would  do  us  good ! '  *  But  where  is  your  companion  ? 
You  said  *us.*'  *Yes,  my  little  brother;  he  is  such  a  merry  boy, 
and  so  fond  of  dancing,  but  he  is  too  ill  to-night.  Yet  papa  and 
mamrpa  would  make  me  come.* 

"  I  took  her  little  damp  hand  in  mine.  My  love  for  children  over- 
came her  shyness.  We  speedily  reached  the  supper-room  and  found 
her  a  seat.  It  troubled  her  that  I  would  not  sit  down ;  and  at  last 
Mr.  Hall  made  her  laugh  by  the  quantity  he  heaped  on  her  plate. 

"  *  Well,  Miss  Hood,'  exclaimed  our  host,  *  I  see  you  have  found 
friends  ? ' 

"  *  Miss  Hood ! '  I  echoed. 

"  *  Yes,'  she  said,  *  Tm  Fanny  Hood,  and  my  brother  is  Tom  Hood 
— after  papa.* 

"  Yes :  the  young,  pale,  trembling  little  maid  was  the  daughter  of 
the  poet  whose  *  Song  of  a  Shirt  *  was  ringing  its  alarum  through  the 
world.  How  I  longed  to  press  that  little  girl  to  the  heart  she  had 
entered.  Her  large  soft  eyes  beamed  into  mine;  as  she  rose  from 
the  table  she  sought  and  found  my  hand,  and  said,  *  May  I  be  your 
little  girl  for  the  evening  ?  * 

"  I  cannot  think  I  ever  felt  a  deeper  homage,  a  purer  reverence, 
than  I  felt  for  the  young  child  of  the  poet — Thomas  Hood. 

"  When  *  she  was  fetched,*  we  drove  her  home.  The  next  afternoon 
she  called  with  her  mother  at  our  house,  the  Rosery,  bringing  with 
her  an  engraving  of  a  bust,  sent  by  her  father ;  precious  lines  were 
written  beneath  it,  *  With  love  from  Thomas  Hood ;  *  the  words  are 
there  still,  and  will  be,  I  hope,  as  long  as  the  paper  lasts. 

"  Was  there  ever  a  richer  payment  made  for  so  small  a  service  ? 

"The  young  girl,  Fanny  Hood,  her  mother,  and  myself  became 
fast  friends  from  those  hours,  for  the  evermore  of  our  lives.  A  few 
days  afterwards  I  was  permitted  to  enter  the  poet*s  sick  room,  where 
propped  up  by  pillows,  amid  a  litter  of  proofs,  he  ever  and  anon  read 
a  slip,  or  produced  a  diamond  thought  that  sparkled  as  *  Hood*s  last,* 
amid  the  literature  of  the  day.  His  beautiful  boy,  a  flesh  and  blood 
copy  of  one  of  Murillo*s  pictures,  rose  from  behind  his  pillows,  form- 
ing a  contrast  to  the  light  frame  and  pallid  face  of  his  thoughtful 
sister,  whose  features  were  the  counterpart  of  those  of  her  father, 
whose  wonderfully  patient  expression  eclipsed  all  things  within  that 
room :  it  was  so  elevated,  so  apart  from  the  earth,  earthy — listening 
for  the  call,  *Come  up  hither,*  without  feeling  or  fearing  that  his  hours 
were  numbered. 

"  But  all  relating  to  him  has  been  faithfully  chronicled  by  his  wife, 
children,  and  friends ;  what  I  have  to  say  simply  telates  to  her  we 
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have  long  loved  and  just  lost — the  Frances  Freeling  Broderip,  whose 
*  mortar  was  laid  in  earth  on  the  third  day  of  *  chill  November,'  in 
St.  Mary's  Churchyard,  in  a  sweet  spot  under  the  shadow  of  the  old 
stone  cross,  close  to  her  residence,  Ivy  Bank  in  Walton  Bay — 
Walton-by-Clevedon. 

"Alas !  that  one  so  young  that  she  might  have  been  my  daughter, 
should  have  left  earth  before  me. 

"  After  the  poet's  death,  the  boy  was  placed  by  the  advice  of  friends 
at  school,  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Hood  lived  together,  their  small  means 
being  increased  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  continued  to  the  poet's 
widow  the  pension  vouchsafed  the  poet.  Fanny,  delicate  and  fragile 
as  she  was,  trod  tremblingly  in  her  father's  footsteps ;  her  mother  told 
me  in  whispered  confidence,  that  Fanny  had  written  some  charming 
verses,  and  even  set  them  to  music.  As  time  passed  on,  both  these 
gifts  strengthened  with  her  strength;  but  a  check  was  put  to  the  further 
development  of  her  talents  by  her  mother's  failing  health.  Mrs. 
Hood's  entire  married  life — both  at  home  and  abroad — had  been  given 
to  the  duty  of  lessening  her  husband's  sufferings.  One  plan  after 
another,  tried  to  augment  their  income,  failed.  His  wife's  love  for  hiin 
had  been  devotion — faithful  and  fervent  as  ever  woman  had  for  man. 

"  *  She  for  a  little  tried  to  live  without  him,  liked  it  not,  and  died  f 
and  Fanny  was  leff  motherless  as  well  as  fatherless — lonely  and  alone, 
for  her  brother  was  at  school. 

"  *  It  is  so  hard,'  she  said  to  me,  *  to  be  separated  from  my  brother. 
I  am  certain  that  my  influence  over  his  tender  but  vacillating  nature 
would  strengthen  and  stablish  him.  I  am  some  few  years  his  senior, 
and  my  darling  mother  wished  that  we  should  be  together.  Her 
experience  in  the  world  was  that  the  woman's  tender  and  loving 
nature,  properly  exercised,  could  guide  and  strengthen  the  most 
variable  man.  No  matter  what  tendencies  he  might  haye,  patience 
and  lovingness  would  overcome  any  evil ;  but  it  must  be  uniform  and 
consistent' 

"The  grant  of  ;£ioo  a  year  (again  continued — to  the  two  children) 
was  to  be  divided  between  them.  But  Fanny  inherited  her  mother's 
heroism;  she  determined  to  add  her  portion  to  her  brother's,  and 
thus  enable  him  to  obtain  an  education  such  as  their  parents  would 
have  desired.  Their  father's  works,  too,  were  to  be  collected,  and 
she  felt  assured  they  would  yield  some  return.  She  had  published  a 
few  small  things  in  periodicals.  There  were  no  sparkles  of  her 
father's  wit,  nor  gentle  yet  keen  satire :  yet  the  tenderness  and  loving- 
ness of  his  nature  had  crept  from  his  heart  into  hers.  But  living  in 
London  was  expensive ;  not  without  some  tears  she  told  me  she  had 
heard  of  a  cheap  residence  in  the  country,  where  she  could  live  for 
very  little,  and  have  abundant  leisure  for  work.  She  knew  her  brother 
had  much  talent,  and  was  certain  he  would  make  a  name  worthy  of 
his  father  I  She  had  resolved  to  relinquish  for  a  time  the  income  she 
enjoyed,  so  that  she  might  labour  for  his  advantage.  She  was  going 
to  live  in  a  sort  of  farmhouse.     Oh  yes,  of  course  she  should  miss  her 
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friends,  but  it  would  be  such  a  happiness  to  work  for  Tom !  And 
away  she  went.  In  a  few  weeks  I  had  a  charming  letter  filled  with 
violets,  white  and  blue,  and  two  or  three  early  primroses.  She  praised 
the  country ;  it  was  very  lovely ;  arid  Tom  had  written  a  poem  which 
she  enclosed.  Had  she  not  told  me  of  his  talent  ?  Yes,  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  lovely,  but  rather  dull.  Of  course  the  gentry  would 
not  notice  a  young  London  girl  whom  nobody  knew;  she  did  not 
care.  But  the  place  was  sadly  dull,  nothing  to  relieve  its  monotony. 
By-and-by  came  another  letter.  Such  a  strange  thing  had  happened. 
The  vicar  of  the  parish  was  a  very  amiable  man.  He  had  called  on 
her.  Observing  copies  of  some  of  her  father's  books  among  others, 
he  asked  if  she  was  fond  of  reading,  and  did  she  admire  Hood's 
poems  ?  *  At  first,'  wrote  my  young  friend,  *  I  thought  he  was  rather 
a  reserved  gentleman,  but  when  he  spoke  of  *  Hood's  poems'  he 
became  quite  bright  and  animated,  quoted  one  of  the  most  touching 
of  his  verses  from  the  *  Bridge  of  Sighs,'  but  made  a  mistake,  which 
I  told  him  of,  for  I  could  not  bear  that  He  seemed  inclined  to 
dispute  the  point.     I  produced  the  passage. 

•  "  *  He  said  he  was  so  glad  to  find  a  young  lady  so  conversant  with 
his  favourite  poet.  As  I  had  lived  in  London,  I  might  have  met  him. 
With  eyes  full  of  tears  I  said,  *  He  was  my  father.'  I  can  give  you  no 
idea  of  the  worthy  man's  astonishment  and  delight.  He  had  fancied 
that  my  name  was  Wood ;  but  felt  it  his  duty  as  a  clergyman  to  call 
on  a  stranger  who  attended  church  regularly.  Since  then  I  certainly 
have  not  felt  Cossington  dull.  Nothing  can  exceed  his  attention  and 
kindness ;  some  of  his  friends  have  called  on  me ;  and  instead  of  a 
forlorn  damsel  I  find  myself  a  sort  of  rural  lionness !  indeed,  not 
having  as  much  time  as  I  want  to  devote  to  my  especial  purpose.' 

**  Another  letter  told  me  *  how  kindly  the  vicar  had  invited  my  dear 
brother  to  spe|id  his  holidays  here,  and  you  know  the  impression  he 
could  not  failNo  make.  I  cannot  think  how  I  ever  considered 
Cossington  dull — it  is  full  of  life.' 

"  After,  very  soon  after,  this  information,  came  a  short,  very  short, 
letter. 

"The  vicar  had  proposed  to  her!  How  could  she  express  her 
sense  of  God's  goodness  to  her,  or  prove  her  gratitude  and  affection 
for  so  disinterested  an  affection. 

"  I  had  the  detail  of  the  preparations  for  the  dear  girl's  marriage ; 
in  due  time  an  account  of  th6ir  wedding  tour,  and  of  their  greeting 
on  their  return  to  the  vicarage — *  her  beautiful  home.' 

"  In  course  of  time  their  second  daughter  was  given  to  me  as  my 
godchild.  In  after  years  Fanny  produced  several  volumes,  chiefly  for 
the  young.  Whatever  came  from  her  pen  was  pure  and  elevating ; 
and  when  we  met  her  and  her  husband  at  one  of  the  most  delightful 
reunions  it  was  our  good  fortune  to  enjoy — when  Mr.  Spiers,  the  then 
Mayor  of  Oxford,  gathered  all  the  notabilities  in  that  glorious  old 
city,  and  entertained  all  with  surpassing  hospitality — Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Somerville  Broderip  were  of  the  party,  and  the  daughter  of  the  poet 
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Hood  was  classed  among  the  literati  on  her  own  merits ;  which  dear 
Fanny,  with  the  modesty  of  childhood  still  clinging  round  her,  per- 
sisted was  quite  a  mistake. 

"  When,  in  process  of  time,  her  tender  and  affectionate  husband 
was  called  home,  she  removed,  as  the  widows  of  clergy  must  always 
do,  to  another  dwelling.  She  was  lovingly  protected  by  her  husband's 
family.  After  a  time  she  took  her  three  girls  to  France,  for  the 
advantage  a  thorough  knowledge  of  that  language  is  believed  to  give, 
and  when  that  was  accomplished  she  returned  to  her  home  at 
Clevedon,  but  was  seized  by  a  violent  attack  of  what  she  believed  was 
rheumatism,  and  after  much  suffering  she  passed  away  to  join  in 
heaven  those  she  loved  on  earth. 

"Hers  was  a  beautiful  nature — gentle,  sympathizing,  good.  A 
worthy  child  she  was  of  him  of  whom  it  is  enough  to  say,  *  he  sung 
the  song  of  the  shirt.* 

"  I  rejoice  that  one  of  the  latest  acts  of  my  life  is  to  lay  a  chaplet 
of  memory  on  her  grave  and  render  this  tribute  to  her  virtues. 

"  Her  many  published  books  are  so  many  *  reflects '  of  her  own 
life :  gentle,  gracious,  generous,  kind.  I  have  before  me  a  list  of 
thirteen  books  chiefly  for  children  written  by  her.  I  will  print  that 
list  as  a  memorial  tribute.  *  Crysol,'  *  Wild  Roses,*  *  Tiny  Tadpole,' 
*My  Grandmother's   Budget,'  *  Funny   Fables,'  'Wayside   Fancies,* 

*  Tales  of  the  Toys,'  *  Mamma's  Morning  Gossips,'  *  Merry  Songs  for 
Little  Voices '  (part  hers  and  part  Tom  Hood's),  '  Cross  Patch  the 
Cricket  and  the  Counterpane,'  *Wee  Maggie'  in  'Magnet  Stories,' 
'Helena's  Duties'  in  'Magnet   Stories,'  'Peter  Drake's  Dream'  in 

*  Magnet  Stories.' 

"  As  unostentatious  she  was,  as  could  have  been  the  merest  gude- 
wife  of  any  soil-tiller  in  Somersetshire.  No  relatives  of  her  own  were 
continued  to  her  after  her  brother  died,  but  the  relatives  of  her 
admirable,  excellent,  and  high-souled  husband  were  her  friends.  They 
loved  her  dearly;  and  one  of  them  by  a  liberal  bequest  removed 
danger  of  necessitous  circumstances  from  the  home  in  which  the 
three  daughters  live.  May  God  bless  and  protect  them,  and  continue 
to  keep  them  worthy  of  their  parents  and  grand-parents. 

"  I  have  but  to  add  another  fact  to  the  facts  I  have  narrated.  It 
was  my  happy  task  to  print,  in  a  publication  I  edited  in  1852,  the 
first  poem  of  her  brother  Tom — the  younger  'Tom.'  That  is  a 
pleasant  memory.  A  yet  more  pleasant  memory  it  is  to  know  that 
the  last  letter  my  beloved  friend  Fanny  Broderip  wrote  was  addressed 
to  me.  It  was  found  among  her  papers  after  her  death,  and  sent  to 
me  by  my  god-daughter.    It  will  be  near  me  as  long  as  I  am  on  earth. 

"Anna  Maria  Hall." 

I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  adorn  my  book  with  this 
charming  Memory  of  two  more  charming  women  who  were  known  to 
Llewellynn  Jewitt  and  did  their  part  in  strengthening  his  chivalrous 
veneration  for  their  sex.     At  the  close  of  the  same  numtJer  of  Social 
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Notes  in  which  this  appears  there  is  the  following  by  Samuel  Carter 
Hall,  its  editor : 

"A   RIDDLE 
FOR  A  CHRISTMAS   FIRESIDE. 

"Believe  a  tale  that  never  sought  belief; 

Though  made  a  fact  by  that  which  maketh  fictions : 
A  tale  that  knows  not  trouble,  pain,  or  grief; 
Yet  is  conglomerate  of  contradictions. 

With  men  and  women  I  am  never  seen ; 

Children  I  know  and  love ;  though  not  in  sport : 
I  rule  the  crown ;  and  never  see  the  queen ; 

Yet  influence  both  her  castle,  and  her  court. 

All  climes  and  countries  know  me  well ;  and  yet 

Tm  never  seen  in  earth,  air,  sea,  or  sky. 
I  know  not  Faith,  nor  Hope,  or  both  forget ; 

But  if  I  know  not  Charity,  I  die. 

In  clouds  I'm  seen ;  am  seen,  but  am  not  heard  ; 

While  in  the  sea  Tm  heard,  but  am  not  seen. 
IVe  never  touched  a  beast,  or  fish,  or  bird  ; 

Yet  but  for  me  Creation  had  not  been. 

I  sit  with  Chancellors  and  with  their  Vices, 

But  with  no  Judge,  except  the  Judges  chief; 
Nor  Law  nor  Equity  my  soul  entices ; 

And  though  Q.C.,  I  never  held  a  brief. 

My  place  is  prominent  at  school  and  college, 
And  yet  of  books  IVe  not  a  grain  of  knowledge : 
Although  in  church,  or  chape^  always  seen, 
In  holy  Temples  I  have  never  been. 

Religion,  Virtue,  Truth,  my  ways  upbraid. 
Or  own  me  not ;  yet  Christians  would  be  lost 
Like  baraues,  among  the  breakers,  tempest-tossed, 

If  to  their  Master,  Christ,  I  gave  no  aid. 
Snapped  in  the  centre  would  their  anchor  be ; 
The  Cross  a  false  delusion — but  for  me  ! 

At  Christmas  as  a  Leader  I  appear ; 

I  DO  so  NOW  ;  but  you  will  seek  in  vain 
For  me,  in  any  week,  or  month,  or  year  ; 

Vet  meet  me  oft,  ere  Christmas  comes  again. 
You  know  me  not !     I  say  it  to  your  shame 
For  youVe  a  Christmas  card  that  tells  my  name. 

S.  C.  Hall." 
There  is  no  answer  printed  to  it,  so  I  leave  it  to  the  reader.  The 
next  letter  from  Samuel  Carter  Hall  containing  reference  to  Clevedon 
has  also  reference  to  the  refusal  of  the  Cork  bandsmen  to  play  the 
national  anthem  at  the  Irish  Exhibition  in  London,  which  we  had 
referred  to  in  our  correspondence  :  "  Yes  !  dear  friend,  I  am  enraged 
with  the  stupidly  wicked  bandsmen  of  Cork.  They  have  done  a  vast 
deal  of  evil  work  for  their  unhappy  country.  But  the  fiend  has  not 
reached  Kenmare.  Your  step  would  not  be  inside  the  convent  walls 
until  you  heard  '  God  Save  the  Queen '  sung  by  the  Ladies  and  little 
children.  Consequently  the  *  little  leaven  *  carries  with  it  a  blessing  I 
God  be  their  helper  as  well  as  their  protector.     I  think  I  told  you 
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that  next  week  I  go  to  Clevedon  in  search  of  sea  breezes,  and  after 
that  again  to  Bath.  ...  I  shall  search  out  and  find  the  grand- 
daughters of  my  old  friend  Tom  Hood,  one  of  whom  was — is — the 
God-daughter  of  my  beloved.  And  I  shall,  of  course,  write  to  you 
from  Clevedon,  concerning  them  and  the  cottage  where  another  friend 
of  mine — Coleridge — lived.  And  so,  once  more,  I  pray  God  to  bless 
you  and  yours,"  etc.  Then  again  :  "  Be  sure  you  will  get  more  than 
one  letter  from  Clevedon.  No.  i  cannot  well  be  written  for  two  or 
three  days  after  my  arrival  there,  please  God,  on  the  nth.  For  I 
shall  visit  first  the  cottage  of  Coleridge ;  and  perhaps  see  the  grand- 
daughters of  Tom  Hood.  They  live  some  distance  from  Clevedon — 
I  do  not  know  exactly  where,"  etc. 

Yes ;  I  have  received  many  letters  from  Clevedon ;  and  this  is 
the  laconic  "No.  i,"  written  on  notepaper  with  a  printed  view  of 
"Clevedon  from  the  West" :  "Here  I  am,  dear  friend  Goss,  very  well, 
thank  God,  at  Stuart  House,  Clevedon,  Somerset.  Will  write  to  you 
soon.     Ever  your  friend,"  etc. 

There  is  one  of  these  Clevedon  letters  which  I  have  been  hesitating 
over.  It  is  a  letter  exhibiting  the  beautiful  modesty  and  gratitude 
and  friendship  of  this  great  man.  But  I  fear  I  shall  scarcely  be 
exhibiting  my  own  modesty  by  quoting  it  here.  Yet  it  is  not  customary 
for  authors  to  hide  und.er  a  bushel  praises  bestowed  upon  their  writings, 
but  the  contrary.  It  is  a  cause  of  extreme  gratification  to  me  that 
this  book,  which  is  devoted  to  memoirs  of  Samuel  Carter  Hall  and 
his  beloved  wife,  in  a  degree  only  secondary  to  those  of  its  chief  and 
central  figure — Llewellynn  Jewitt,  has,  so  far  as  its  chapters  have  been 
read  by  the  first-named  in  "  proof,"  met  his  unqualified  approval.  In 
witness  of  which  I  again  take  up  this  Clevedon  letter  with  pride — not 
vanity — and  deep  gratitude,  that  I  am  permitted  to  be  instrumental 
in  giving  joy  to  my  dear  friend  in  his  venerable  old  age  :  "  What  can 
I  say  in  the  way  of  grateful  thanks  for  the  honour  you  have  done  me, 
and  the  gratification  you  have  given  me,  by  the  twenty-sixth  chapter 
of  your  most  beautiful  book  ?  Prouder  I  ought  to  be  of  it  than  I 
could  or  should  be  if  the  Queen  had  made  me  a  belted  earl !  What 
a  joy  I  have  received  this  morning.  The  blessing  of  God  be  with 
you,  very  dear  friend  W.  H.  Goss.  I  shall  read  it  again  to-morrow, 
being  Sunday,  and  give  thanks  to  God  who  has  given  me  such  a  friend 
at  the  close  of  my  long  life.  I  will  add  nothing  to  this  letter  of 
grateful  affection,  but  treat  some  other  topics  to-morrow — d.v.  I  am 
thoroughly  enjoying  the  sea  breezes.  Ever  your  attached  and  grateful 
friend,  S.  C.  Hall."  In  my  next  letter  to  him  I  said  something  to 
thi's  effect :  "  I  am  indeed  thankful  that  the  boy  who  looked  up  to 
you  w^ith  reverence  in  1847  as  his  literary  critic  and  guide,  is  able  to 
afford  you  pleasure  in  1888  by  means  of  his  pen.  It  is  indeed 
delightful."  Another  Clevedon  letter  expresses  similar  satisfaction  at 
the  perusal  of  later  "  proof"  Then  I  received  a  newspaper  containing 
this  advertisement :  "  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall,  Stuart  House,  would  be  greatly 
obliged  to  anyone  who  would  give  information  as  to  the  present 
address  of  the  Misses  Broderip,  who  formerly  resided  at  Walton  Park.' 
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In  a  few  days  the  young  ladies  are  discovered  to  be  residing  at  Clifton, 
and  a  loving  correspondence  immediately  follows.  The  following 
letter  shows  that  the  three  grand-daughters  of  Tom  Hood  are  well 
and  happy.  It  is  thus  endorsed  by  Mr.  Hall :  "  Miss  Eva  Broderip, 
the  grand-daughter  of  Tom  Hood.  I  yesterday  placed  a  cross  of 
flowers  on  her  mother's  grave."  And  at  the  same  time  that  he  did  so, 
he  plucked  from  the  grave  some  growing  flowers,  which  he  enclosed 
to  me,  and  which  are  now  carefully  preserved  between .  glass,  as  a 
memorial  of  the  talented  and  most  amiable  and  loveable  Fanny  Hood. 
And  this  is  the  letter  from  her  child  to  Mr.  Hall :  "  My  dear  God- 
father,— I  have  been  thinking  if  you  find  your  strength  unequal  to 
the  journey  in  coming  to  Clifton,  we  should  be  very  pleased  to  call  any 
day  or  time  you  mention.  Though  we  should  feel  disappointed  in 
your  not  seeing  our  pretty  home,  and  how  well  we  are  all  looking. 
We  have  so  much  to  be  thankful  for — health,  kind  friends,  and  every 
blessing.  .  .  .  Thank  you  so. much  for  placing  the  wreath  on 
dear  Mother's  grave.  Distance  prevents  our  paying  her  that  tribute 
of  affection.  .  .  .  Kind  love  from  my  sisters  and  myself.  Your 
affectionate  God-daughter,  Eva  Maria."  Later  I  received  a  memorial 
of  the  poet  Coleridge's  Cottage,  in  three  slips  of  myrtle,  with  this 
label:  "Slips  of  the  Myrtle  that  is  grown  ten  feet  or  more  high, 
against  the  wall  of  Coleridge  Cottage,  Clevedon.  It  is  the  cottage  in 
which  the  great  poet  spent  his  honeymoon.  A  marriage  of  happy 
auspices — but  he  did  not  live  many  months  in  the  cottage.  It  is  now 
a  pleasant  and  pretty  '  retreat '  in  Old  Clevedon.  S.  C.  Hall.  I 
will  send  you  print  of  the  cottage.'*  And  among  these  Clevedon 
memorials  will  be  found  the  beautiful  photograph  of  the  cottage, 
which  he  has  sent  to  me. 

A  beloved  and  loving  friend  of  Mr.  Samuel  Carter  Hall  is  Mr.  William 
Jones-Hunt,  of  Bath,  and  it  was  he  who  induced  our  friend  to  visit 
Clevedon.  How  he  did  so  he  himself  states  in  an  article  in  the 
Clevedon  Mercury^  which  may  be  fitly  reproduced  here.    It  is  entitled  : 

"seventy   YEARS  AGO. 

(From  the  ^^  Clevedon  Mercury''  of  August  25,  1888.) 
"  *  Why  not  try  Clevedon  ?  It  is  one  of  the  most  charming  and 
healthy  watering-places  on  the  British  coast.  Clevedon  ?  you  mistake, 
there  is  no  sea  there.  I  have  been,  and  know.  When  ?  Oh,  about 
seventy  years  ago.'  Such  is  a  fragment  of  a  conversation  between  the 
distinguished  veteran  litterateur^  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall,  F.S.A.,  and  myself,  a 
few  days  back,  when  visiting  him  at  his  residence,  a  magnificent  ab<xie 
of  Art,  at  Stanford  Road,  Kensington.  We  were  discussing  the  merits 
of  Brighton  and  Clevedon.  He  proposed  going  to  the  former,  I 
recommended  him  to  try  the  latter;  for  though  I  do  not  wish  to 
discount  or  speak  ill  of  that  fashionable  and  popular  resort,  I  fail  to 
see  in  it  anything  to  satisfy  the  longings  of  those  who  seek  the  sublime 
and  beautiful.  True,  it  is  healthy,  and  for  bathers  unequalled — but 
for  a  poetic  mind,  with  a  heart  yearning  after  the  lovely  nooks  and 
comers  of  God's  fair  creation,  Brighton  must  be  a  disappointment — 
Clevedon  the  very  spot !    And  so  I  have  prevailed,  and  in  a  few  days 
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my  honoured  friend  will  be  seen  perambulating  your  picturesque  and 
shady  groves,  your  verdant  walks,  romantic  beach,  and  grassy  meadows. 
He  will  find  a  great  change  from  the  Clevedon  of  'seventy  years 
ago,'  when  it  was  a  remote,  almost  unknown,  and  unfrequented  little 
Somerset  village  a  good  way  from  the  sea  !  He  will  not  know  Clevedon 
of  1888,  built  on  the  lovely  slopes  where  may  be  heard  the  pleasant 
dash  of  the  subdued  waters  of  the  broad  and  mighty  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Clevedon  with  its  wood-clad  heights,  its  balmy  atmosphere,  giving 
new  life  to  the  consumptive,  imparting  spirit  to  the  low  and  declining, 
giving  joy — rapturous  joy — to  the  healthy,  and  making  all  nature 
dance  with  delight.  Clevedon,  gem  of  the  Severn,  star  of  the  Western 
Sea,  unsurpassed  for  beauty,  queen  of  rural  watering-places  and  pride 
of  Somerset.  Seventy  years  ago — Clevedon  has  moved  on  since  the 
myrtle  was  planted  on  Coleridge's  cottage — it  has  moved  on  to  the  sea  ! 
*  Clevedon — there  is  no  sea  there  *  was  true  of  seventy  years  ago ;  it 
is  not  true  now.  The  world  moves  on  and  will,  humanity  growing 
more  like  the  God  Who  formed  it — on  and  on,  purer,  holier,  more 
kindly,  more  intelligent :  on  and  on,  seeking  the  shores  of  the  Eternal 
Sea.  *  Seventy  years  ago ! '  Yes,  my  good  and  talented  friend  will 
see  a  change.  *  Seventy  years  ago '  it  took  him  six  weeks  to  get  from 
Bristol  to  Cork.  At  that  time  we  lit  our  streets  with  oil,  and  illuminated 
our  shops  with  tallow  candles — then  it  was  the  stocks  and  pillory 
adorned  or  disadomed  our  market-places — it  was  then  that  a  man 
could  sell  his  wife  for  half-a-crown  or  a  quart  of  beer  !  Mr.  Hall  has 
seen  this  done — has  seen  a  man  tied  to  a  cart's  tail  and  beaten  through 
the  streets.  *  Seventy  years  ago  *  the  wagon  was  the  people's  Parlia- 
mentary train,  and  Pickford's  van  conveyed  our  inland  goods  from 
city  to  city  and  from  town  to  town.  From  London  to  Edinburgh  in 
seven  hours  and  three-quarters  ! — had  any  one  said  that  such  a  thing 
was  possible  seventy  years  ago  chains  and  Bedlam  might  have 
followed  the  assertion,  for  it  sometimes  took  twenty-four  hours  to  get 
from  London  to  Bristol.  Mr.  Hall  once  took  that  time.  He  remembers 
when  the  postage  of  a  letter  was  sixpence — when  it  was  capital  punish- 
ment for  a  man  to  steal — when  the  quaint  '  Charlie's '  with  heavy  top 
coats  and  massive  rattles  were  the  guardians  of  the  peace — when 
Sedan  chairs  were  carried  by  men  in  smart  cocked  hats  and  tight- 
fitting  breeches,  escorted  at  night  by  the  link  boy,  who  put  out  his 
torch  by  an  iron  extinguisher  fastened  to  the  railings  which  surrounded 
the  houses  of  the  well-to-do.  He  well  remembers  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  when  his  father,  Colonel  Hall,  illuminated  his  house  by 
placing  a  *  dip '  in  every  pane  of  glass  of  the  windows  of  his  house 
at  Topsham.  He  tells  us  of  the  times  when  he  used  to  meet  the 
farmer  and  his  wife  going  to  market,  both  on  one  horse ;  and  w^hen  a 
young  man  he  saw  the  Queen,  then  a  little  girl,  walking  in  the  gardens 
of  Kensington  Palace.  He  has  known  a  number  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  the  past,  including  Southey,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
and  many  other  men  of  letters.  He  was  the  originator  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Brompton  Hospital 
for  Consumption,  the  promoter  of  the  Nightingale  Fund,  and  the 
Society  of  the  Corps  of  Commissionares,  giving  employment  to  disabled 
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soldiers  and  sailors.  He  and  the  late  Mrs.  Hall  have  written  together 
over  five  hundred  books.  He  was  for  forty  years  editor  of  the  Arf 
Tournal^  and  during  that  time  introduced  an  entire  reformation  in  the 
Art  world.  That  Clevedon  will  be  proud  of  his  visit  there  is  no 
doubt.  And  when  they  see  his  benign  face,  his  snowy  locks  hanging 
over  his  broad-set  and  manly  shoulders,  they  will  look  and  love,  and 
feel  that  an  honour  has  been  conferred  upon  their  town,  by  the  visit 
of  so  great  and  so  good  a  man. 

"Bath,  August  21st,  1888.  Wm.  Jones-Hunt." 

Since  the  last  quoted  letters  from  Mr.  Hall,  I  have  others  from  him 
at  "Bath,  4,  Bennett  Street.  Oh  yes!  dear  friend,  I  had  a  very 
interesting  visit  from  the  three  grand-daughters  of  Tom  Hood — the 
daughters  of  Fanny  Hood,  on  whose  grave  I  knelt  near  St.  Mary's 
Church  in  Clevedon,  placing  there  a  beautiful  wreath  of  white  flowers, 
and  then  sitting  for  half-an-hour  in  the  very  beautiful  church.  They 
lunched  with  me  and  then  went  back  to  Clifton.  I  shall,  however, 
see  them  agaia  I  was  pleased  with  them.  I  shall  have  to  write  to 
you  about  my  visit  to  Coleridge  Cottage,  where  the  poet  spent  his 
honeymoon.  I  sent  you  sprigs  of  the  myrtle  that  flourishes  on  its 
wall.  Ever  your  friend,  S.  C.  Hall."  By  the  same  post  I  received 
another  letter  from  him  referring  to  further  proof  received  of  this 
book,  and  especially  of  Chapter  XXXVHL,  treating  of  Ireland : 

>"  The  last  sheets  of  THE  Book  greatly  delighted  me.  But  I  write 
you  mainly  to  say  that  in  my  *  Retrospect'  there  is  very  much  to  show 
how  greatly  England  has  manifested  desire  and  design  to  do  *  Justice 
to  Ireland.'  Before  Catholic  Eniancipation  Ireland  was  really  and 
sorely  depressed,  persecuted,  and  oppressed  by  England.  The  Penal 
Laws  existed  up  to  1829.  I  have  often  heard  my  loving,  good,  and 
loyal  fkther  say  that  if  he  had  been  an  Irishman,  he  would  have  been 
a  rebel,  instead  of  a  colonel  of  a  regiment  to  put  rebels  down.  But 
my  Book  is  full  of  incidents,  facts,  and  their  inferences.  It  is  in 
truth  a  Book  to  convince  that  justice  has  been  done  by  England  to 
Ireland. — Ever  yours,  S.  C.  Hall." 

In  this  same  letter  Mr.  Hall  announces  the  expected  visit  of  his 
octogenarian  brother,  to  Bath,  to  spend  a  week  with  him  there,  adding 
"  He  greatly  desires  to  see  once  more  his  old  haunts,"  and  afterwards 
the  following  appears  in  Bladud — The  Bath  Society  Paper:  "The 
Rev.  Carter  Hall  will  preach  in  the  Abbey  this  evening.  The  rev. 
gentleman  is  the  youngest  brother  of  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall,  with  whom  he 
is  spending  a  few  days.  Thirty-five  years  ago  when  Mr.  Brodrick, 
afterwards  Lord  Midleton,  was  rector,  Mr.  Hall  was  one  of  his 
curates ;  he  was  subsequently  appointed  by  Archbishop  Sumner  to  a 
living  in  Kent,  and  is  now  the  Rector  of  Peldon,  near  Colchester. 
Nearly  all  the  old  parishioners  with  whom  Mr.  Hall  was  on  terms  of 
friendship  have  either  left  the  city  or  died,  but  among  those  left  to 
remind  him  of  the  past  are  the  Misses  Brodrick,  who  are  still  active 
in  all  good  works,  and  Mr.  Pyne,  the  venerable  organist  at  the  Abbey." 

At  last  the  printer  applies  for  this  chapter  in  the  words,  "More 
copy,  please." 
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CHAPTER   XLIV. 


FUNNY  QUESTION  WITH  A  FUNNY  ANSWER. — THE  GIFT  TO  "SAY 
NOWT"  GREATER  THAN  THE  "GIFT  OF  THE  GAB." — LLEWELLYNN 
JEWITT'S  visit  to  THE  LAKE  DISTRICT. — THE  COMET. — "aLL  FOR 
THE  BEST." — VISIT  TO  THE  ABBEY  OF  MOUNT  ST.  BERNARD. — 
"AVE   MARIA." 


|LRWELLYNN  Jewitt  and  I  used  sometimes  to  write 
nonsense  to  one  another — or,  at  least,  I  used  to  write 
nonsense  to  him.  When  we  were  staying  at  The 
Hollies  early  in  1881,  we  all  went  to  a  concert  at 
Miliurd,  under  the  auspices,  I  think,  of  the  Hon. 
Frederick  Strutt,  where  funny  things  were  sung  and  said,  especially  in 
one  piece  in  which  "funny  little  rabbits"  figured  prominently.  As 
we  had  talked  and  laughed  a  deal  afterwards  about  this  piece,  I, 
foolishly,  in  a  letter  later  on,  as  a  reminder  of  the  fun,  asked  the 
question  :  "  Which  is  the  most  sublime  couplet  of  the  two — 

The  bunny  little  rabbits 
With  their  funny  little  habits ; 

or, 
The  funny  little  rabbits 
With  their  bunny  little  habits  ?  " 

And  he,  ever  as  ready  to  enter  into  such  nonsense  as  I  was  to  start  it, 
and  as  often  starting  it  himself,  replied  : 

"The  Hollies,  February  24th,  1881.  My  dear  Mr.  Goss,— The 
question  which  you  have  propounded  is  one  of  such  vast  magnitude 
and  import ;  and  demanding  such  extreme  erudition  to  solve,  that  I 
approach  it  with  a  feeling  of  awe,  and  with  a'  deep  sense  of  my  own 
utter  unfitness  and  unworthiness  to  have  been  selected  from  among 
all  the  great  and  learned  professors  of  the  earth  to  attempt  its 
solution  !  It  is  a  solemn  and  weighty  task  to  have  put  upon  a  fellow, 
and  but  that  it  is  you  of  all  people  in  creation  by  whom  it  has  been 
submitted  to  me,  I  should  shrink  from  the  attempt,  and  feel  more 
than  ever,  my  own  utter  unworthiness  and  littleness  !  You  can  have 
no  idea  of — nor  can  the  mind  of  man  conceive — the  state  of  mental 
trepidation  and  prostrate  bodily  helplessness  it  has  thrown  me  into  ! 
Nor  how,  more  than  ever,  I  feel  the  vacuum  where  brain  ought  to 
be  (but  alas  !  is  not ! )  more  apparent  and  oppressive  than  on  any 
previous  occasion.  You^  my  dear  Mr.  Goss,  with  your  scientific 
knowledge,  will  say,  perchance,  that  a  vacuum  cannot,  being  a  nothing, 
be  oppressive  !     But  indeed  it  can^  for  I  am  sure  an  empty  stomach 
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is  harder  to  bear  than  one  charged  with  a  good  dinner ;  so,  surely,  an 
empty  *  brain-pan,'  or  one  only  partially  filled,  and  that  with  *  emptiness 
of  thought '  is  heavier  to  bear,  and  therefore  more  oppressive  than  one 
charged  and  filled,  even  to  overflowing,  with  such  sublime,  such 
marvellously  grand,  such  overwhelmingly  crushing,  ideas  and  thoughts 
and  inspirations,  as  have  culminated  in  the  grave  and  weighty  question 
now  propounded  to  me,  and  which  has  so  utterly  prostrated  me,  body 
and  mind  and  soul,  that  I  lack  words  or  thoughts  to  frame  to  it  a 
suitable  answer.  In  my  utter  weakness  of  mind  I  can  only  suggest 
that  as  *  bunny '  and  *  rabbit '  are  synonymous  terms,  it  is  not  quite 
clear  to  an  obfuscated  mind  like  mine  how  a  rabbit  could  have  other- 
wise than  bunny  habits — whether  those  *  habits'  were  *of  good 
society '  in  which  it  moved,  or  those  of  the  fur  wherewith  it  was  clothed. 
...  I  will  content  myself  with  merely  saying,  or,  rather,  expressing 
a  hope  that,  to  the  popular  mind,  as  *  rabbit '  and  *  bunny '  are  not 
only  synonymous  but  co-equal  in  their  significance — and  as  *  funny ' 
very  funnily  applies  to  the  whole  question  ! — the  two  couplets  may  be 
considered  to  be  also  co-equal  in  their  sublimity,  their  transcendent 
exquisiteness,  their  well-like  depth  of  thought,  their  high-flown  soarings, 
their  supreme  beauty,  and  their  innate  loveliness  of  conception.  Were 
I  Paris,  with  only  these  two — instead  of  the  conventional  three — 
graces  to  award  the  prize  to,  I  should  cut  the  apple  in  two,  and  give 
each  a  half,  reserving  to  myself  an  odd  pip,  that  I  might  grow  from 
it  a  new  tree  of  knowledge  that  should  bear  better  fruit  than  this 
rigmarole  of  a  letter  evidences.  More  snow,  more  frost,  more  cold  ! 
But  it  is  gloriously  seasonable  weather,  and  is  'all  for  the  best.'  If 
it  were  not  for  the  best  it  would  not  be  sent,  and  from  the  cold  and 
snow  sown  now  we  shall — I  mean  earth  and  man  will — reap  a  good 
harvest  of  blessings  and  benefits  in  His  own  good  time — and  I  hope 
we  shall  appreciate  them  when  they  come.  ...  All  send  love, 
and  with  a  thousand  sincere  apologies  for  rattling  on  to  such  a  length 
with  absurdity  about  nothing,  I  am,"  etc. 

Three  weeks  later  he  wrote  to  our  mutual  friend,  Mr.  Hall :  "  The 
Hollies,  March  17th,  '81.  My  dear  Mr.  Hall, — Again  time  goes  on, 
and  we  are  anxious — very  very  anxious — to  know  how  you  are,  and 
how  all  things  are  with  you.  You  don't  know  how  much  we  think, 
and  talk,  and  wonder  about  you.  A  line  now  and  then — even  a 
word — would  set  us  at  rest,  but  we  do  want  to  know  how  you  are. 
And  how  is  your  grand  book  of  your  Recollections  going  on  ?  Are 
you  able  still  to  be  doing  something  at  it?  I  often  wonder  as  to  its 
future,  and  as  to  its  completion,  and  its  issue,  and  I  hope  and  trust 
you  are  able  to  go  on  with  it  a  little  at  a  time,  and  that  you  will  live 
to  see  it  printed  and  appreciated^  as  it  is  sure  to  be.  I  told  you  when 
I  saw  you,  that,  as  *  a  labour  of  love,'  I  intended  doing  our  kind  old 
deceased  Jacob  Thompson's  *  Life  and  Works,'  and  you  will  see  by 
enclosed  that  I  am  carrying  out  that  intention.  It  is  being  done  by 
subscription,  and  I  have  arranged  with  Moss  for  Virtues  to  print  it. 
If  we  can  get  three  hundred  or  four  hundred  subscribers  I  shall  be 
satisfied,  so  as  to  cover  the  printing,  etc.  How  like  you  my  prospec- 
tus ?    I  thought  of  DEDICATING  the  volume  to  your  own  dear,  good, 
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and  gifted  self.  Would  it  be  agreeable  for  me  to  do  so  ?  Mrs.  Jewitt 
and  all  unite  in  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes,  and  I  am,  my  dear 
Mr.  Hall,  ever  yours  truly,  Llewellynn  Jewitt." 

Here  is  another  bit  of  his  epistolary  fun  of  April  8th,  1881,  to  me : 
"Verily  you  shall  see  my  handwriting — ^and  a  grand  sight  it  will  be — 
just  one  to  do  your  eyesight  good,  and  cure  cataracts  and  every  other 
cat  that  flies  at  the  eyes.  But  I  have  literally  nothing  to  say,  so  sup- 
pose I  must  do  as  the  Peak  folks  say — *say  nowt.'  Well,  to  know  when 
to  hold  one's  tongue  and  *  say  nowt,'  either  audibly  or  by  writing,  is  a 
great  gift,  greater  than  the  *  gift  of  the  gab.'  I  am  glad  to  hear  you 
are  literarily  busy,  and  shall  hope  to  know  more  about  your  coming 
work.  .  .  .  There;  you  have  seen  my  handwriting — 'and  quite 
enough  of  it ! '  I  hear  you  say.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  your  office 
chimney  smokes — you  see  what  the  force  of  example  does !  It  is 
sympathetic  feeling  on  its  part,  and  it  doubtless  rejoices  in  keeping 
you  company.  East  winds  galore  !  and  sore  throats  in  extenso  I  Mine 
has  quite  changed  me  from  assint^^  to  hoarseness  (not  quite,  you  will 
say,  as  this  assy  letter  proves).'* 

Here  is  the  anticipation  of  another  visit  to  his  friend  Mrs.  Jacob 
Thompson,  at  The  Hermitage,  near  Penrith.  It  is  dated  "  May  i  ith, 
1 88 1.  .  .  .  Now  the  fine  genial  weather  has  at  length  come  I  began 
to  hope  that,  with  other  vegetation,  a  crop  of  letters  might  have  sprung 
up,  but  it  seems  I  am  doomed  to  disappointment,  and  must  wait  for 
even  more  sunny  days  than  these.  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  we 
seem  never  to  hear  from  any  of  you  now,  and  *  our  hearts  be  sad '  in 
consequence.  What  do  you  think  ?  .We  are  going  away  !  Yes  !  all 
being  well  we  are  going  to  have  a  sort  of  holiday  (which  means  hard 
work),  and  a  change  of  air  and  scene.  Actually  next  Monday  (d.v.) 
we  are  ofi"  to  the  Lake  District — Mrs.  Jewitt,  Beatrice,  and  myself — 
for  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  I  hope  we  shall  none  of  us  be  the  worse 
for  it.  ...  I  wish  you  were  all  of  you  there  too.  It  would  be 
jolly."  The  next  is  from  "The  Hermitage,  Hackthorpe,  near  Penrith, 
May  22nd,  1 88 1.  .  .  .  Very  many  thanks  for  so  kindly  sending 
me  a  copy  of  your  Cloud  Hill,  .  .  .  In  as  many  lines  as  there 
have  been  days  since  we  came  here  let  me  tell  you  where  *  weyn  bin,' 
and  what  doing.  Well,  on  Monday  we  left  home  at  10  40,  and  ran 
up  by  express  to  Leeds,  where  we  staid  a  couple  of  hours  and  dined, 
and  had  a  stroll  up  Briggate.  Then  on  by  express  again  right  off  to 
Appleby,  the  county  town  of  Westmoreland,  and  again  broke  the 
journey  by  an  hour  and  a  half  s  stay.  Then  on  to  Clifton,  where  the 
carriage  was  ready  waiting  to  drive  us  forward,  and  we  got  to  our 
destination  about  half-past  seven  or  eight  in  the  evening.  Tuesday 
was  very  wet,  and  we  staid  in  quietly  chatting  all  day  to  rest  our 
weary  limbs,  and  in  the  evening  some  of  my  old  friends  popped  in 
upon  us  for  an  hour  or  two.  Wednesday  we  drove  over  to  spend  the 
day  with  my  friends  at  Sharrow  Bay,  on  grand  Ulleswater — a  spot  of 
great  beauty,  which  I  always  revel  in,  and  which,  even  on  that  fitful 
day  of  wind,  rain,  and  sunshine,  was  more  glorious  in  its  beauty  than 
almost  any  other  that  I  know  of.     Thursday  we  remained  in.     Friday 
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we  went  to  Penrith  by  rail,  and  were  there  met  by  another  friend's 
carriage  and  pair,  and  driven  to  Stagstones,  where  we  spent  a  delight- 
ful day,  and  in  the  evening  were  driven  back  again.  Yesterday  we 
spent  at  Lowther  Castle,  and  to-day,  Sunday,  Mrs.  Jewitt  and  myself 
are  remaining  in,  enjoying  the  quiet  of  an  indoor  rest.  To-morrow 
(d.v.)  we  go  to  Hawes  Water,  and  see  some  friends  at  Measand  Beck 
Hall,  and  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  I  hardly  know  what  we  shall  do, 
for  we  have  so  many  *  askings '  that  it  is  difficult  to  choose,  and  we 
must  of  necessity  disappoint  many  friends  in  the  end,  for  we  can't  do 
all  that  we  are  asked  for.  When  we  leave  here  I  think  of  taking  Mrs. 
Jewitt  and  Beatrice  on  by  way  of  Kendal  to  Windermere ;  and  then, 
after  that  to  Morecambe  Bay,  for  perhaps  another  night ;  and  then 
return  home  easily  and  quietly,  perhaps  staying  a  night  again  on  the 
way.  I  think  the  visit  is  doing  my  two  darlings — mother  and 
daughter — good,  and  they  are  enjoying  it  intensely.  There  is  snow 
yet  on  Cross  Fell,  and  on  ^he  other  mountains,  and  its  whiteness, 
lying  in  patches  among  the  dark  purples  of  the  distant  heights  has  a 
fine,  but  odd,  effect.  The  weather  is  now  all  that  can  be  wished. 
Warm,  bright,  and  sunny,  with  the  glass  at  *  fair,'  it  is  very  pleasant. 
I  only  wish  you  and  your  darlings,  and  Ted,  and  the  rest,  were  all 
here  to  enjoy  it  with  us.  ...  I  hope,  but  fear  the  contrary,  you 
had  a  nice  day  for  Cloud  Hill — here  the  weather  was  not  nice." 

"The  Hollies,  June  26th,  1881. — Of  course  youVe  seen  the  comet! 
We  had  a  grand  sight  of  it  last  night,  for  the  sky  was  clear,  and  it 
looked  grand — quite  spirited,  with  its  *tail  cocked  up,'  like  a  war- 
horse  !  Due  north  from  here.  You  would  see  it  well,  no  doubt,  in 
the  open  country  at  Rode  Heath.  Of  course  I  say  little  or  nothing 
as  to  you  and  the  young  ladies  coming  *to  us  this  year !  Your  coming 
has  grown  to  be  *  one  of  the  honoured  institutions  of  the  English 
constitution,'  and  as  you  and  I  are  good  Conservatives  we  know  how 
to  cherish  such  institutions,  and  to  take  care  they  are  not  broken  in 
upon  by  dodges  of  the  Radicals.  We  look  upon  your  visits  as  if 
they  were  the  *  movements  of  the  fixed  stars' — i,e,^  stars  that,  like  you, 
are  fixed  in  purpose,  not  bodily  nailed  down — and  not  as  those  of 
fitful  comets.  So  on  the  6th  of  August — I  think  I  am  right  as  to  the 
date  of  your  holidays — ^you  will,  like  a  Bishop  or  an  Archdeacon, 
make  your  *  visitation '  to  these  parts,  and  to  your  old  friends,  who 
will  *  minister '  to  you." 

A  few  weeks  later  he  wrote  the  following  to  Mr.  Hall:  "The 
Hollies,  July  31st,  '81.  My  dear  Mr.  Hall, — I  am  delighted  to  see 
by  the  newspapers  you  so  kindly  sent  to  me  yesterday,  that  you  are 
well  enough  to  go  down  to  your  own  loved  Devonshire,  and  vigorous 
enough  to  write  such  an  admirable  series  of  *  Letters '  upon  matters 
of  interest  connected  with  it — Letters  that  ought^  and  will,  be 
garnered  up  by  every  Devonian  and  everyone  who  cares  for  what  is 
valuable  in  literature.  It  must  be  delightful  to  vou  to  get  once  more 
into  your  old  county,  and  the  good  folks  there  ought  to  be  proud  to 
have  you  once  again  in  their  midst  I  hope  you  are  thoroughly 
enjoying  the  change,  and  will  derive  benefit  in  more  ways  than  one 
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from  iL    ,    •    .    My  'Jacob  Thompson*  progresses  well,  and  a  good 

part  IS  m  t)  |>e — but  the  list  of  swhscTihenn  dtKss  not  fill  yp  as  it  owbL 
Mrs  J c wilt  and  all  our  circle  desire  to  unite  with  mc  in  veiy  kindest 
remcmJiranccs;  and  I   am,   my  dear  Mr,   Hall,   ILrtr  yours  truiyt 

L I  EU^  IvL  L V  N  N   J  E W  ITT," 

Then  again  to  me,  sometime  during  the  same  month  :  **  I  don't 
think  I  owe  j^ou  a  letter,  but  having  found  time  while  in  a  whim  to 
write  a  line  to  Alpha  Gainma,  and  double  Gamma,  I  musf  enclose  one 
to  you  as  the  triune  figure^  just  to  let  you  know  we  are  not  yet  quite 
cremated  with  the  1*1  Etonian  weather  we  ha%X'  lately  had  imported  to  us. 
.  ,  .  We  arc  still  alive.  .  .  ,  But  what  glorious  weather  it  has  been 
and  IS.  Oh  that  people  wtmiti  hui  /j/  t/utrd/u/,  and  have  /?//A.  for 
the  right  weather  (like  evcrj'thing  else)  always  romes  at  the  f  ■ 
and  all  is  well,  and  all  for  the  best.     Even  now  I  ha%'e  just  I  ^ 

from  my  writing  and  I  see  a  gloriously  refreshing  shower  oi  ;: 
falling*  Wliat  beneficence,  what  goodness !  Just  at  the  right  monn^M; 
when  it  w^as  needed,  dow^n  it  comes,  gently  and  lovingly — and  just  at 
the  right  moment  it  will  cease.  And  yet  folks  grumble,  anti  often 
bring  into  my  mind  the  words  *  Oh  ye  of  little  faith/  W^cll,  m*hat  of 
that?  I  did  not  begin  this  scribble  with  the  idea  of  itt'^  i^'^'^j, 
which  is  out  of  my  line,  so  /  will  lea%^e  oif,  also  at  the  ' 
.  ,  ♦  1  have  set  up  eighteen  menUil  bricks  {on  end  of  n.nir^c;  m 
my  mind  to  represent  the  eighteen  dnys  to  the  6th  of  August,  aiid 
each  morning  one  gets  knocked  over.  So  count  is  kept  of  how  lime 
creeps— not ///^f — (no,  indeed,  we  have  plenty  of  //tine  winged  thmgs 
now  the  hot  weather  is  here  and  the  meat  wants  '  blowing  *  I)  and  the 
last  brick  will  be  kicked  on  one  side  on  Ma/  day  to  nuke  room  for 
the  arrived  of  the  brickest  of  bricks^your  own  good  self  and  the  two 
young  ladies." 

We  went  at  the  appointed  time,  and  on  one  of  the  days  of  this 
happy  visit  he  took  us  to  Chamwood  Forest,  as  I  shall  more  ^Oy 
relate, 

T  have  repeatedly  spoken  of  the  delightful  drives  to  places  of  and* 
quarian  interest  which  Llewellynn  jewitt  used  to  plan  for  his  guests  at 
Winster  or  1  )uffield.  He  would  say  **  1  have  a  scheme  in  my  head 
for  to-morrow;  but  1  shall  not  tell  you  what  it  is/*  Then  there  would 
be  busy  preparation,  his  dear  wife  being,  of  course,  in  the  secret- 
There  would  be  careful  packing  of  hampers  with  all  sorts  of  dainties 
specially  prepared,  and  port,  sherry,  and  champagne,  with  temperance 
drinks  lor  the  ladies,  and  nothing  desirable  was  ever  forgotten*  In 
the  morning  all  would  be  ready  long  before  the  minute  appointed  for 
the  arrival  of  the  carriage,  and  pair  of  strong  horses,  fit  for  the  heavy 
hill-work.  Then,  wet  or  dr)',  the  scheme  was  carried  out,  and  was,  in 
either  case,  immensely  enjoyed  by  alL 

One  of  these  delightful  excursions,  in  which  we  went  by  rail  to 
Loughborough,  and  thence  by  road,  was  to  the  Abbey  of  Motmt  St 
Bernard,  Charnwood  Forest,  on  the  i  uh  August^  iSSi.  This  was, 
therefore,  not  an  antiquarian  excursion-  I  made  no  literary  notes  of 
any  of  these  delightful  holidays  during  their  occtinencej  for  that 
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would  have  been  work,  and  those  days  were  always  devoted  to 
luxurious  idleness.  And  I  come  at  this  date  so  readily  because  I 
have  in  my  hand  a  photograph  given  to  me  on  the  occasion  by  one 
of  the  good  monks  who  loved  Llewellynn  Jewitt ;  and  on  the  back  is 
written,  in  a  clear  steady  hand,  "  With  the  Rev.  F.  Ignatius*  kind 
regards.  Mount  St.  Bernard's  Abbey,  nth  August,  1881."  In  the 
corner  I  wrote  in  pencil  at  the  time  "Sisk,  75."  The  name,  in  the 
world,  of  Father  Ignatius  was  Sisk,  and  his  age  then  was  seventy-five, 
which  came  out  in  this  way  :  After  hand-shaking  and  salutations,  the 
monk,  remarking  on  the  time  that  had  elapsed  since  they  last  met, 
said,  "I  feel  now  that  I  am  getting  old;  and  time  still  advances; 
what  can  we  dol  What  is  your  figure?"  To  which  Llewellynn 
Jewitt  replied :  "  Sixty-five."  "  And  I,"  said  the  monk,  am  sevmty- 
^\^ !  What  can  we  do  1 "  Father  Ignatius  was  the  Sub-Prior,  and  is 
now  the  Prior.  When  we  had  looked  through  this  most  interesting 
monastery,  feeling  as  if  we  were  in  a  dream  of  mediaeval  times  all  the 
while  that  we  were  moving  among  this  silent,  but  living,  brotherhood 
of  monks — silent  all  except  our  reverend  guide,  and  when  we  would 
have  entered  our  open  carriage  to  depart,  a  storm  of  rain  catne  on, 
and  both  the  carriage  and  we  kept  shelter  for  awhile.  So  long  as  the 
storm  lasted  we  waited  in  one  of  the  guest-rooms,  where  was  a  scrap- 
book,  over  the  leaves  of  which  Llewellynn  Jewitt  and  I  both  glanced, 
sitting  side  by  side.  I  remember  we  were  both  struck  with  the 
faithful  pathos  of  some  verses  which  we  read  there ;  and  this  admira- 
tion was  in  both  instances  without  detriment  to  our  own  firm  and 
faithful  Protestantism.  Soon  after  I  began  this  volume  I  wrote  to 
Father  Ignatius,  asking  to  be  favoured  with  a  copy  of  those  verses  for 
insertion  here,  to  which  I  received  the  following  reply :  "  Mount  St. 
Bernard's  Abbey,  Leicester,  17th  December,  1886.  My  dear  Sir, — 
We  are  much  pleased  to  hear  that  you  are  about  to  publish  a  volume 
of  *  The  Life  and  Death  of  Llewellynn  Jewitt,*  whom  you  justly  call 
our  mutual  dear  friend.  I  should  have  sent  the  enclosed — which,  I 
presume,  is  what  you  allude  to — but  that  the  Guest-Master  was  unable 
to  find  it.  At  last  I  have  succeeded,  to-day,  and  I  lose  no  time  in 
sending  it,  only  hoping  you  will  be  able  to  read  my  writing,  as  I  am 
getting  old.  Father  Abbot  will  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  be  so 
kind  as  to  send  him  a  copy  as  soon  as  the  printer  has  published  it. 
We  have  no  doubt  but  that  you  will  succeed  in  making  your  work 
interesting.  With  kindest  regards,  I  remain,  my  dear  sir,  yours 
sincerely,  Br.  Ignatius  Sisk." 

And  here  are  the  verses  written  out  in  a  good  clear  hand  by  the 
good  old  monk,  notwithstanding  that  time  has  still  gone  on  advancing, 
and  his  ** figure"  has  now  run  up  to  81  : 

"AVE   MARIA, 

"  Sweet  Mother  !  blessed  Virgin,  our  ship,  oh  !  defend, 
And  shield  us  from  peril  as  homeward  we  tend ; 
Bright  Star  of  the  ocean !  wherever  we  roam, 
Watch  over  and  guide  us  to  Heaven  our  home. 

"  The  following  stanzas  were  addressed  by  a  Catholic  lady,  a  convert,  to  a 
Protestant  lady,  who  had  sent  her  a  short  poem  to  prove  that  the  devotion  to 
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the  Blessed  Virgin  is  idolatrous,  and  to  criticise  the  sentiment  in  the  above-cited 
verse  of  a  New  Year  address  composed  by  the  Catholic : 

I. 
"Ne'er  tell  me  again 

We've  no  Mother  in  Heaven 

That  Jo  Mary  in  vain 

Our  tribute  is  given  ; 

That  she  has  no  power 

To  shield  or  to  save, 

In  sorrow's  dark  hour; 

Or  when  toss'd  on  the  wave. — 
'Tis  false  !  She's  triumphantly  honour'd  above, 
Bright  Queen  of  archangels,  sweet  Mother  of  Love ! 

n. 

Chosen  daughter  of  earth 

Overshadow^  by  God, — 

Did  she  not  give  birth 

To  that  monarch  whose  nod 

Bade  the  waters  be  still  ? 

And  who  walked  on  the  sea? 

Whose  omnipotent  will 

Rules  eternity? 
Who  said,  Let  there  be  Light,  and  the  radiance  of  day 
Burst  forth,  chasing  darkness  for  ever  away  ! 

IIL 

Ah  !  tell  me  no  more 

That  'tis  dang'rous  to  seek 

From  Act  aid, — or  implore 

Her  protection ;  that  weak 

And  unsafe  it  would  be 

To  invoke  her;  that  she 

Whose  son  conquered  the  grave 

Has  no  power  to  save  ! — 
That  God,  who  vouchsafed  her  his  highest  bequest 
Will  refuse  to  respond  to  her  every  request  ! 

IV. 

Didn't  Gabriel  say 

That  the  Glory  of  Heaven 

On  her  bosom  should  lay? 

That  a  son  should  be  given 

To  her,  whose  proud  name 

The  whole  world  should  proclaim? 

At  his  feet,  bending  low. 

That  all  nations  should  bow  ? 
And  shall  we  not  honour  and  reverence  the  Mother 
Who  gave  to  us  mortals  a  God  for  our  Brother? 

V. 

To  thee,  Mary,  all  hail  ! 

Blessed,  Peerless,  and  Pure  ; 

Though  all  earthly  friends  fail 

Thy  kindness  is  sure. 

Though  exalted  above  us — 

On  thee  we  will  lean, 

For  we  know  thou  dost  love  us — 

Our  frailties  thou'll  screen 
With  that  mouth  of  Mercy,  from  that  searching  light 
Of  Justice,  for  us  erring  mortals  too  bright . 
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VI. 

We  honour,  we  bless  thee  ! 

We  cherish  thy  name, 

With  devotion  we  praise  thee, 

Thy  pow'r  we  proclaim, 

Highly  favoured  of  Heaven, 

Spotless  Spouse  of  that  Dove 

As  our  Comforter  given  — 

Bright  Mirror  of  Ix)ve  ! 
Intercede  for,  and  shield  us,  as  onward  we're  driven 
O'er  life's  stormy  ocean  to  meet  thee  in  Heaven. 

VII. 

To  Jehovah  alone 

As  omniscient  we  bow, 

His  omnipotent  throne 

No  compeer  can  allow. 

Vet  the  moon  borrow's  light 

From  the  sun's  brilliant  ray, 

And  illumines  the  night 

At  the  close  of  the  day. 
So  the  God  of  all  splendour,  the  Almighty  King 
On  that  Virgin  so  humble  a  halo  did  mng  ! " 
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CHAPTER    XLV. 


VISIT  OF  THE  NORTH  STAFFORDSHIRE  FIELD  NATURALISTS  AND  ARCHiE- 
OLOGISTS  TO  MOUNT  ST.  BERNARD  ABBEY,  AT  WHICH  LLEWELLYNN 
JEWITT  READS  A  PAPER. — THE  PAPER  PRINTED  AS  A  GUIDE  TO  THE 
MONASTERY. — LETTER  FROM  THE  PRIOR. — LLEWELLYNN  JEWITT'S 
CHRISTIANITY. — HIS  FRIEND  THE  BARON  NICHOLAS  CASIMIR  DE 
BOGOUSCHEVSKY. — GOLD  AND  SILVER  BARROW-URNS  OF  ANCIENT 
SCYTHIA. — BURIED  GOLD  IN  IRELAND. — A  SPECIAL  BLESSING  FROM 
PAUL   ARCHBISHOP   OF   PSKOV. — RICE   AND   SLIPPERS. 


N  the  programme  of  excursions  of  the  North  Stafford- 
shire Naturalists'  Field  Club  and  Archaeological  Society 
for  1882,  a  visit  to  the  Abbey  of  Mount  St.  Bernard, 
Chamwood  Forest,  was  set  down  for  July  20th,  and  I 
wrote  asking  Llewellynn  Jewitt  to  join  us.  To  which 
he  replied :  "July  6th,  1882.  Yes  !  my  dear  Mr.  Goss,  on  the  good 
old  principle  that  '  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,'  I  am  thankful 
for  even  a  brief  \^\X,&c  from  you.  And  again  :  Yes !  my  dear  Mr.  Goss,  I 
do  hope  to  be  with  you  at  the  Abbey  of  Mount  St.  Bernard,  on  the 
20th.  I  am  *  laying  myself  out ' — not  that  I  am  dead,  for  in  that 
case  some  other  kind  soul  (no  body)  would  have  to  *  lay  me  out ' — 
for  that  day  as  a  special  and  most  enjoyable  treat,  and  1  shall  be 
grieved,  and  my  equanimity  will  suffer,  if  anything  prevent  me.  But 
I  don't  know  which  way  you  will  go,  or  what  your  arrangements  are, 
at  present,  so  don't  know  where  I  ought  to  join  you,  but  I  suppose  I 
shall  learn  all  this  in  due  time.  You,  of  course^  will  be  there,  or  I 
sha'n't.  .  .  .  P.S. — I  have  got  my  good  friends  the  monks  to  say 
they  will  try  to  let  me  show  you,  what  is  never  seen  by  visitors,  the 
Abbot's  Mitre  and  CrozierJ' 

The  visit  was  made  and  much  enjoyed.  Llewellynn  Jewitt  not  only 
did  us  the  honour  to  join  us,  with  his  wife  and  son  and  daughter,  and 
Mrs.  Jacob  Thompson,  who  happened  to  be  staying  at  The  Hollies, 
but  he  wrote  a  paper  entitled  "  The  Abbey  of  Mount  St.  Bernard, 
and  the  Monks  who  live  there,"  which  he  read  within  the  Abbey  to 
the  assembled  visitors,  and  the  Reverend  Fathers ;  a  most  picturesque 
group  never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  were  present.  This  paper 
gave  great  satisfaction,  not  only  to  the  members  of  our  Society,  but 
to  those  of  the  monks  who  were  privileged  to  hsten  to  it,  who  declared 
it  to  be  the  best  and  most  accurate  account  of  the  Abbey  and  the 
Brotherhood  that  had  yet  come  under  their  notice.     What  came  of 
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it  later  on  will  illustrate  and  confirm  what  I  have  said  of  my  dear 
friend's  ever-readiness  to  devote  a  great  portion  of  his  valuable  time, 
and  hard  work,  to  the  gratuitous  service  of  his  friends  and  neighbours. 
When  we  had  inspected  the  Mitres,  of  which  there  are  several,  and 
the  Crozier,  and  the  interior  of  the  Abbey,  we  walked  about  the 
grounds  together,  and  he  led  me  to  the  Calvary,  and  to  the  spot  at 
its  foot  where  is  the  Sepulchre  containing  the  very  death-like  repre- 
sentation of  our  Blessed  Lord  within  it.  Then  his  head  was  reverently 
bared  before  the  sacred  symbols  of  salvation ;  and  only  then  did  some 
other  of  the  Protestants  of  our  party,  who  stood  near,  pay  the  same 
homage. 

Our  visit  to  the  Abbey  having  been  fully  reported  in  the  Staffordshire 
Sentindy  I  posted  to  Llewellynn  Jewitt  a  bundle  of  copies  referred  to 
in  the  following : 

"The  Hollies,  July  25th,  1882.  .  .  .  You  will  begin  (if  you 
have  not  begun  and  even  come  to  the  conclusion  long  ago),  to  think 
me  a  most  unsatisfactory  animal,  for  I  really  cannot  give  you  any 

arms  as  belonging  to ,  for  this  plain  honest  reason  that  I  don't 

know  any.  You  may  think  me  ignorant,  stupid,  assified,  or  goose- 
bitten — or  you  may  *  write  me  down  a  fool,'  or  anything  else  you  like 
— but  the  result  will  be  the  same,  and  I  cannot  give  you  any  arms 
for  the  linsey-wolsey  prelate.  It  was  most  kind  of  you  to  send  me 
that  liberal  supply  of  Sentinels^  and  I  owe  you  hundreds  of  thanks  for 
them.  Father  Ignatius  enjoyed  himself  immensely  yesterday  with 
us,  and  returned  last  night.  He  enjoyed  himself  only  as  a  fine,  noble, 
*  jolly  old  monk '  could  do.  1  gave  him  some  of  the  papers,  and  he 
begged  me  when  I  saw  you,  or  wrote  to  you,  to  thank  you  very 
warmly  for  the  altar  vases,  with  which  he  was  greatly  pleased.  I  may 
let  you  into  a  secret :  my  paper — would  that  it  had  been  more  worthy ! 
was  read  aloud,  by  special  order  of  the  Abbot,  in  full  assembly  of  all 
the  monks  in  the  refectory;  and  I  have  had  special  thanks  for  it. 
.  .  .  I  am  only  sorry  it  was  not  a  better  paper,  but  I  am  glad  it 
was,  with  all  its  shortcomings,  liked  just  a  little  wee  bit.  Mrs.  Jewitt 
was  not  even  a  bit  knocked  up  with  her  journey;  she  enjoyed  it 
immensely,  so  did  we  all.     /  never  enjoyed  an  *  outing '  more,"  etc. 

Now  it  occurs  to  me  to  remark  here,  while  speaking  of  our  North 
Staffordshire  Archaeological  Society,  of  which  Llewellynn  Jewitt 
became  an  honorary  member,  that  this  Society,  and  all  its  kindred 
throughout  the  land,  do  actually  owe  their  origin  to  Llewellynn 
Jewit?s  much-valued  friend,  the  great  antiquary,  Charles  Roach  Smith. 
In  a  previous  chapter  I  quoted  from  a  letter  a  sentence  respecting  his 
authorship  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association  and  Institute, 
and  it  is  just  as  true  that  all  the  other  archaeological  societies  through- 
out the  land  are  the  offspring  of  those  two  first  of  the  societies.  But 
the  reader  is  not  to  suppose  that  the  quotation  referred  to  is  the  first 
announcement  of  the  fact.  It  is  well  known  to  all  old  archaeologists, 
having  been  recorded  in  several  publications,  besides,  of  course, 
among  the  minutes  of  the  Association  itself. 

Without  waiting  for  due  sequence  of  dates,  I  will  here  conclude 
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what  I  have  to  say  about  the  lasting  outcome  of  this  our  visit  to  the 
Abbey.  The  following  is  the  postscript  to  a  letter  which  I  received 
from  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  dated  June  27th,  1885  : 

"  At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  my  old  friends  the  monks,  I  have 
made  them  a  present  of  the  paper  which  I  wrote  on  the  Monastery — 
and  added  to  it  more  than  three  times  the  matter  of  that  paper,  as  a 
help  to  them — and  they  have  had  it  printed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Brotherhood.  Yesterday  I  received  the  accompanying  copies,  which 
I  send  to  you  in  remembrance  of  our  visit  to  that  place.  I  took  a 
deal  of  trouble  in  adding  to  the  paper,  and  the  monks  also  added 
here  and  there,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  useful  to  them.  Anyhow  it  was 
just  a  little  gift  to  the  Brotherhood,  as  a  remembrance  of  their  civility 
when  the  N.  S.  F.  Club  honoured  me  by  letting  me — thanks  to  you — 
join  the  excursion  there."  It  is  entitled  "Guide  to  the  Abbey  of 
Mount  St.  Bernard,  Charnwood  Forest,  and  some  account  of  the 
Monks  who  hve  there.  By  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  F.S.A.,  etc.,  with 
Additions  and  Appendix.'* 

"to  the  reader. 

"  I  think  it  right  to  state  how  the  substance  of  the  following 
account  of  *The  Abbey  of  Mount  St.  Bernard  and  of  the  Monks 
who  live  there,'  came  to  be  prepared  and  printed.  On  the  20th  July, 
1882,  I  had  the  gratification  of  joining  a  delightful  excursion  of  the 
*  North  Staffordshire  Field  Club  and  Archaeological  Society'  to 
Charnwood  Forest  and  the  Abbey  of  Mount  St.  Bernard,  and  of 
there,  within  the  Abbey,  reading  to  the  members,  and  such  of  the 
monks  as  were  present,  a  paper  1  had  drawn  up  for  the  occasion. 
This  paper  was  afterwards  printed  in  the  transactions  of  the  Society, 
and  1  was  also  asked  by  the  Brotherhood  to  allow  it  to  be  printed  and 
published  by  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  Abbey.  To  that  request  I 
cordially  assented,  and  having  revised  and  extended  it,  gave  them  the 
manuscript  for  the  purpose.  By  the  Brotherhood  much  additional 
matter,  of  one  kind  or  other,  has  been  interpolated,  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  it  more  consonant  with  their  principles,  and  more  accept- 
able to  them  and  to  the  public,  as  a  Guide  to  the  Abbey.  As  my 
name  appears,  with  my  consent,  on  the  title-page,  I  think  it  only 
right  that  I  should  state  that,  as  I  have  just  explained,  the  credit  of 
some  portions  of  the  matter  is  due  to  the  monks  themselves,  and  not 
to  me. — Llewellynn  Jewitt,  The  Hollies,  Duffield,  Derby." 

The  Guide  is  illustrated,  consists  of  eighty-two  pages,  and  is  most 
interesting. 

As  the  Father  Abbot  had  expressed  the  wish  to  have  a  copy  of 
this  volume  which  I  am  writing,  I  sent  two  copies  of  the  "  Sketch," 
which  has  been  reprinted  from  Jlu  Reliquary^  to  my  venerable  friend 
the  Prior,  who  acknowledged  receipt  thus : 

"Mount  St.  Bernard's  Abbey,  15th  February,  1887.  My  dear  Sir, 
— I  return  you  my  most  sincere  thanks  for  your  ver}'  kind  letter  en- 
closing two  copies  of  the  Sketch  you  have  made  of  the  life  of  our 
mutual  dear  friend  Mr.  Llewellynn  Jewitt.     I  was  greatly  interested 
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with  the  account  of  his  extraordinary  literary  labours ;  but  still  more 
was  I  affected  at  your  description  of  the  endearing  scenes  of  his 
paternal  feelings,  especially  in  his  last  moments.  Much  as  I  have 
seen  or  read,  I  have  never  met  with  a  more  beautiful  or  forcible 
expression  of  Perfect  Resignation  to  the  Will  of  God,  which  is  the 
duty  as  well  as  the  consolation  of  all  Christians.  This  I  found  in  the 
letter  addressed  to  yourself  under  some  temporary  sorrow.  F.  Abbot 
and  myself  will  wait  with  earnest  expectation  the  volume  which  you 
have  been  so  good  as  to  promise  us.  With  best  respects,  I  remain, 
my  dear  Sir,  yours  most  sincerely,  Br.  Ignatius  Sisk,  Prior. 

Llewellynn  Jewitt,  although  himself  a  faithful  Protestant,  could 
thus  love,  and  become  the  object  of  the  love  of  good  Catholics.  But 
he  had  a  great  contempt  for  sacerdotal  innovations  in  the  Protestant 
forms  of  worship.  And  he  had  also  dear  friends  who  were  members 
of  the  Greek  as  well  as  the  Roman  branch  of  the  Christian  Church. 
In  fact  his  Christianity  was  too  large  to  be  held  within  the  limits  of 
any  section  of  the  great  Church.  He  loved  his  Church,  but  like 
Ruskin,  he  preferred  the  practice  of  the  Christianity  of  Christ  to  its 
forms,  although  the  latter  he  strictly  observed.  He  was  a  most 
unostentatious  Christian,  with  an  intense  hatred  of  every  form  of  cant. 
His  children  say  that  his  correspondence  with  myself  far  exceeded 
that  with  any  other  of  his  numerous  friends,  and  it  was  this  constant 
literary  and  frequent  personal  intercourse  which  enabled  me  to  know 
him  so  well.  His  heart  and  motives  of  action  were  as  open  to  me  as 
bare  clock-work  under  a  glass  shade;  and  ever  to  know  him  more 
was  to  find  him  more  noble  and  loveable ;  and  whenever  there  was 
anything  to  be  read  between  the  lines  of  his  epistles,  it  was  always  to 
his  honour. 

My  mention  that  Llewellynn  Jewitt  had  dear  friends  who  were 
members  of  the  Greek  Church,  reminds  me  that  there  existed  a 
strong  friendship  between  him  and  the  Baron  Nicolas  Casimir  de 
Bogouschevsky,  a  Russian  high  in  favour  with  the  Czar,  and  a 
member  oC  the  Imperial  Archaeological  Society.  Their  correspondence 
was  very  affectionate  and  constant.  On  one  occasion  I  remember  the 
Baron  conveyed  a  message  from  the  late  Emperor  Alexander  II., 
inviting  Llewellynn  Jewitt  to  settle  with  his  family  in  Russia,  and 
promising  to  confer  upon  him  an  estate  if  he  would  do  so.  "  But," 
as  Llewellynn  Jewitt  observed  to  me,  "  what  would  be  the  use  of  an 
estate  to  me  out  there,  with  a  climate  that  would  kill  me  ? "  In  the 
possession  of  the  Baron  is  a  curious  old  English  document,  a  copy  of 
which  he  contributed  to  The  Reliqtiary  for  January,  1874,  entitled, 
"  A  Warrant  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  for  Altar  Cloths,  Copes,  etc.,  etc," 
In  the  number  for  April  of  the  same  year  there  is  another  contribu- 
tion from  the  Baron's  pen,  entitled  "  Russia  in  Pre-historic  Times," 
with  several  plates,  illustrative  of  the  costumes  and  habits  of  the 
ancient  Scythians,  as  shown  on  their  monuments,  and  on  vases  dis- 
covered in  the  Combs  of  the  Scythian  kings.  In  the  reading  of  the 
Cremation  of  Patroclus  and  Hector,  which  I  shall  give  at  the  end  of 
this  volume,  in  the  Appendix,  I  have  commented  on  the  ancient 
practice  of  interring  the  ashes  of  royalty  in  urns  of  gold,  which  must 
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have  furnished  rich  prizes  to  the  future  ransackers  of  the  Grave- 
mounds.  In  this  paper  there  is  a  plate  representing  a  magnificently 
sculptured  gold  urn,  found  in  a  tomb  at  Kuolb^  near  Kertch,  in  the 
Crimea,  and  now  preserved  in  the  Imperial  Hermitage  Museum  in 
St.  Petersbui^gh.  Mention  also  is  made  of  another  beautiful  vase 
found  in  1862  or  3  in  a  Royal  barrow  on  the  right  shore  of  the 
Dnieper,  near  the  hamlet  of  Nikopol-  It  is  of  silver,  magnificently 
ornamented  with  figures  and  basso-relievo.  "  These  figures  represent 
the  Scyths,  who  were  always  known  to  the  Greeks  as  exceedingly 
clever  horsemen,  in  their  favourite  occupations  of  tending  their 
horses.  Here  we  see  some  of  them  catching  and  leading  away  their 
horses  from  the  meadow;  others  are  saddling  them,  while  others 
again  are  tethering  the  horses,  previously  to  taking  them  out  to  the 
prairies."  What  is  here  described  as  "tethering**  is  the  strapping 
together  of  the  forelegs  of  the  animal,  and  the  bas  relief  is  so  good 
and  natural  that  the  countenance  of  the  horse,  and  his  ears,  and  teeth, 
are  made  to  indicate  very  clear  disapproval  of  the  proceeding.  A 
foot-note  says:  "This  last  custom  of  tethering  horses  in  the  way 
represented  on  the  Nicropolis  vase,  i>.,  tying  the  horses*  forefeet  before 
sending  them  out  for  pastiue  is  still  practised  in  Russia  by  the 
peasants  of  several  districts."  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these 
Scythian  urns  are  of  Scythian  workmanship.  They  are  undoubtedly 
the  work  of  some  Greek  Cellini. 

In  connection  with  these  barrow  yields  of  articles  in  the  precious 
metals  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  here  that  not  only  have  they  been 
found  in  the  lands  of  the  Greeks  and  their  neighbours,  but  they  have 
also  been  dug  up  abundantly  near  home. 

In  the  third  volume  of  Mr.  Roach  Smith*s  ColUdanea  Anfiqua 
there  is  a  most  valuable  and  interesting  paper,  entitled  "Notes  on 
various  discoveries  of  Gold  Plates,  chiefly  in  the  South  of  Ireland," 
by  T.  Crofton  Croker,  F.S.A.,  etc.,  and  on  p.  243,  is  the  following, 
which  leads  to  a  poem  by  "  L.  E.  L.,"  only  known  through  that  woric : 

**  *  Gold,  yellow,  glittering,  precious  gold  I 

Gold,  that  will  make  black  white,  foul  fair,  wrong  right.* 

"  Abundantly  has  it  been  discovered  in  Ireland.  Of  this  metal, 
crowns,  corselets,  bridles,  chains,  rings,  torques,  fibulae,  bracelets, 
ingots  and  various  articles,  the  uses  of  which  we  can  now  only  con- 
jecture, have  been,  and  continue  to  be  frequently  raised  by  the  spade 
of  the  peasant,  and  nearly  as  regularly  sunk  in  the  oblivion  of  the 
crucible. 

"  The  Rev.  Doctor  Drummond,  in  his  Ancient  Irish  Minstrelsy,  con- 
jectures that  the  following  is  the  passage  in  the  harper's  song  which 
led  to  the  discovery  of  the  pieces  of  gold  at  Ballyshannon,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Deny  (xxvii.,  and  p.  42) : 

*  In  earth,  beside  the  loud  cascade, 
The  son  of  Sora's  king  we  laid  ; 
And  on  each  finger  placed  a  ring 
Of  gold,  by  mandate  of  our  king ; 
Such  honours  to  the  brave  we  give, 
And  bid  their  memory  ever  live.* 
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"  It  occurs  in  the  well  known  Irish  ballad  of  *  Moira-borb,*  the 
original  of  which  raay  be  found  in  Miss  Brooke's  *  Reliques  of  Irish 
Poetry/  where  the  passage  is  thus  rendered  (p.  132) : 

*The  valiant  Sora  by  the  stream  we  laid, 
And  while  his  last  and  narrow  house  we  made. 
We  on  each  finger  placed  a  glittering  ring ; 
To  grace  the  foe  in  honour  of  our  king.* 

"  I  am,  however,  inclined  to  think  that  the  Harper's  Song  which 
the  Bishop  of  Deny  had  translated  to  him,  was  one  which  exists  in 
an  Irish  manuscript  volume  in  my  possession,  and  not  the  passage  in 
the  poem  of  *  Moira-borb,*  referred  to  by  Doctor  Drummond : 

*Air  barra  Sl^ibe  Mondrd 
Ann  ata  feart  churaidh, 
'sdhd  fhleasg  6ir  fi  chopp  an  laoch, 
As  fail  6rtha  air  a  mheura,' 

is  the  chorus,  or  what  is  termed  in  Irish  ^Ceangail,*  the  binding  verse : 

— literally : 

*  On  the  hill  of  Sleive  Monard 
There  is  a  giant's  grave. 
And  two  gold  plates  enclose  the  hero's  body, 
And  there  are  golden  rings  on  his  fingers.' 

"At  Miss  Landon's  (L.  E.  L/s)  request,  I  furnished  her  some  years 
since  (1835)  with  a  literal  translation  of  this  ballad,  and  a  few  days 
afterwards  that  accomplished  and  lamented  lady  sent  me  the  following 
versification  of  it,  which  I  cannot  say  in  its  translation  from  the  Irish 
into  English  has  lost  any  of  its  original  merit : 

*THE  GOLDEN  GRAVE. 

*  He  sleeps  within  his  lonely  grave 
Upon  the  lonely  hill, 

There  sweeps  the  wind — there  swells  the  wave — 
All  other  sounds  are  stilL 
And  strange  and  mournfully  sound  they ; 
Each  seems  a  funeral  cry. 
O'er  life  that  long  has  past  away, 
O'er  ages  long  gone  by. 

One  winged  minstrel's  left  to  sing 

O'er  him  who  lies  beneath — 

The  humming  bee,  that  seeks  in  spring 

Its  honey  from  the  heath. 

It  is  the  sole  familiar  sound 

That  ever  rises  there ; 

For  silent  is  the  haunted  ground, 

And  silent  is  the  air. 

There  never  comes  the  merry  bird — 

There  never  bounds  the  deer ; 

But  during  night  strange  sounds  are  heard, 

The  day  may  never  hear : 

For  there  the  shrouded  Banshee  stands, 

Scarce  seen  amid  the  gloom 

And  wrings  her  dim  and  shadowy  hands, 

And  chants  her  song  of  doom. 
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Seven  pillars,  grey  with  time  and  moss, 
On  (lark  Sleive  Monard  meet ; 
They  stand  to  tell  a  nation's  loss — 
A  king  is  at  their  feet. 
A  lofty  moat  denotes  the  place 
Where  sleeps  in  slumber  cold 
The  mighty  of  a  mighty  race — 
The  giant  kings  of  old. 

There  Gollah  sleeps — the  golden  band 

About  his  head  is  bound ; 

His  javelin  in  his  red  right  hand, 

His  feet  upon  his  hound. 

And  twice  three  golden  rings  are  placed 

Upon  that  hand  of  fear ; 

The  smallest  would  go  round  the  waist 

Of  any  maiden  here. 

And  plates  of  gold  are  on  his  breast, 

And  gold  doth  bind  him  round  ; 

A  king,  he  taketh  kingly  rest 

Beneath  that  royal  mound. 

But  wealth  no  more  the  mountain  fills, 

As  in  the  days  of  yore  : 

Gone  are  those  days ;  the  wave  distils 

Its  liquid  gold  no  more. 

The  days  of  yore — still  let  my  harp 
Their  memories  repeat — 
The  days  when  every  sword  was  sharp, 
And  every  song  was  sweet ; 
The  warrior  slumbers  on  the  hill, 
I'he  stranger  rules  the  plain  ; 
Glory  and  gold  are  gone ;  but  still 
They  live  in  song  again.'" 

In  the  number  of  The  Reliquary  for  July,  1875,  there  appeared 
another  lengthy  contribution  from  Llewellynn  Jewitt's  friend  the 
Russian  Baron,  also  illustrated  with  plates,  and  entitled  "  Historical 
Notes  relating  to  Czar  John  *  The  Terrible '  of  Russia,  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  England." 

I  have  just  spoken  of  the  Baron's  contribution  to  The  Reliquary 
for  January,  1874.  The  very  next  month  there  came  from  Russia 
another  instance  of  loving  friendship  between  Llewellynn  Jewitt  and 
a  member  of  the  Greek  Church.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  a  daughter,  and  is  contained  in  the  following  quotation 
from  a  newspaper  dated  February  27th,  1874 : 

"the   MARRIAGE   OF    MISS    FLORENCE  JEWITT. 

"  On  Tuesday  morning,  the  1 7th  inst,  the  pretty  village  of  Winster, 
in  Derbyshire,  presented  a  most  brilliant  and  pleasing  appearance,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Miss  Florence  S.  A.  Jewitt,  the  second 
daughter  of  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  of  Winster  Hall,  the  well- 
known  antiquary  and  author,  to  George  Sibley-Greene,  Esq.,  of 
Worthing,  Sussex.  The  weather  in  the  early  morning  opened  slightly 
unfavourably,  rain  falling  heavily,  but  when  the  time  for  the  interesting 
ceremony  approached,  the  clouds  cleared  away,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  the  sun  shone  forth  and  cast  a  most  cheering  beam  over  the 
happy  couple  and  the  wedding  guests. 
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"  The  Rev.  H.  Milnes,  vicar  of  the  parish,  officiated  on  the  occasion, 
the  ceremony  taking  place  in  the  village  church,  which  was  very 
nicely  decorated,  and  over  the  entrance  gates  the  villagers  had  erected 
— ^as  a  token  of  the  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Jewitt's  family  is  held — a 
very  beautiful  arch  of  evergreens. 

"  Miss  Jewitt,  who  had  by  her  amiability  of  disposition  endeared 
herself  to  every  one  with  whom  she  came  in  contact,  received  a  most 
graceful  compliment  from  her  Sunday  School  scholars,  by  whom  she 
was  sincerely  respected,  they  having  strewn  her  path  through  the 
churchyard  with  snowdrops.  Miss  Jewitt  had  also  presented  to  each 
of  her  scholars  a  very  pretty  souvenir  of  her  affection  for  them,  and 
as  an  evidence  of  the  very  great  interest  she  had  always  taken  in  their 
welfare. 

"  A  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  this  marriage  was  the 
fact  of  Miss  Jewitt  receiving  on  the  morning  of  her  nuptial  day  an 
autograph  letter  from  Archbishop  Paul,  of  Pskov,  Russia,  containing 
his  pastoral  benediction  upon  the  union  about  to  take  place,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  translation  :  *  By  the  grace  of  God  the  humble 
servant  of  the  Lord — Paul,  Archbishop  of  Pskov,*  etc.  *  I  call  the 
benediction  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  on  the  happy 
wedded  pair ;  on  my  spiritual  daughter,  and  on  the  happy  parent  of 
the  happy  children.  May  the  Lord  bless  you — even  as  I  a  humble 
shepherd  of  the  blessed  flock  do  bless  them.  Amen.*  *  Pskov, 
(signed)  Bishop  Paul.  30th  January,  O.S.,  1874.'  *To  M.  Florence  • 
and  Mr.  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  these,'  etc.,  etc. 

"The  bells  pealed  forth  merrily  throughout  the  day,  and  during 
the  breakfast  the  Winster  band  played  a  very  nice  and  appropriate 
selection  of  music  on  the  lawn,  which  added  greatly  to  the  interest  of 
the  occasion. 

"  The  bride  was  tastefully  attired  in  white,  with  wreath  of  orange 
blossom,  myrtle,  jasmine,  and  of  stephanotis,  and  presented  a 
charming  appearance ;  the  bridesmaids  were  dressed  in  white  and 
cerise. 

"  The  wedding  presents  were  numerous  and  valuable,  and  at  the 
breakfast  the  speeches  of  some  of  Mr.  Jewitt's  literary  friends  were 
most  interesting. 

"  In  the  afternoon  the  happy  couple  took  their  departure  for  the 
south,  under  a  shower  of  rice  and  slippers." 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 


ROACH   SMITH   ON   LLEWELLYNN  JEWITT'S   POETRY. — "  WHEN    ON    THY 
LIP     THE     SIGH     DELAYS." — "  HARK  !  "  —  "  THERE'S     SOMETHING 
STRANGE." — "mercy,    MERCY  !  " — "  LOUD    THE   WINDS   ARE   ROAR- 
*  there's   one    who   loves   THEE   STILL." 


I  R.  ROACH  SMITH  writes  in  \i\%  Retrospections :  "From 
the  *  Ballads  and  Songs  of  Derbyshire,'  *  The  Dragon 
of  VVantley,'  and  a  poetical  tribute  to  Miss  Nightingale, 
it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Jewitt  has  imagination,  a  quality 
denied  by  nature  to  so  many,  and  never  to  be  acquired.' 

It  is  certain  that  if  not  a  great  poet,  Llewellynn  Jewitt  was  greatly 
poetic,  as  the  following  fragments  will  show. 

Now  I  feel,  and  I  confess,  that  if  I  were  reading  such  a  book  as 
this,  written  by  somebody  else,  I  should  certainly  skip  the  poems. 
And  this  consciousness  induces  me  to  pause,  and  to  ask  the  reader 
not  to  do  so.     I  think  they  will  be  found  worth  reading. 

Llewellynn  Jewitt,  in  the  days  of  his  youth — he  having  then  strong 
poetic  aspirations — wrote  at  least  one  operatic  piece.  Of  that  one  I 
can  only  find  the  following  fragments,  he  himself  having  destroyed 
the  rest: 

**  When  on  thy  lip  the  sigh  delays 

As  if  'twould  linger  there  for  ever ; 

When  eyes  would  give  the  world  to  gaze,  (!) 

Yet  still  look  down,  and  venture  never  ; 

When  though  bright  eyes  /  meet  all  day, 

Yet  thine  I  dream  of  more  than  any — 

If  we  be  not  in  love,  I  pray 

Say  what  is  love  my  darling  Jenny  ? 

To  think  and  ponder  when  apart 

Of  all  we  have  to  say  at  meeting, 

Yet  when  we  meet,  with  heart  near  heart, 

Sit  mute,  and  listen  to  their  beating  ! — 

To  see  but  one  tall  figure  move — 

The  only  MOON  where  stars  are  many — 

If  all  this  be  not  downright  love, 

I  pray  thee  say  what  w,  my  Jenny  ! " 


"  Hark  !  'tis  the  breeze  of  twilight  calling 
Earth's  weary  children  to  repose  ; 
While  round  the  couch  of  nature  falling 
Gently,  the  night's  soft  curtains  close. 
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Soon  o*er  a  world  in  sleep  reclining 

Numberless  stars  through  yonder  dark 
Shall  look,  like  eyes  of  cherubs  shining 

From  out  the  veil  that  hid  the  ark. 

Guard  us,  O  Thou  who  never  sleepest ! 

Thou  who  in  silence  throned  above 
Throughout  all  time  unwearied  keepest 

Thy  watch  of  Glory,  Power,  and  Love  I 

Grant  that  beneath  Thine  eye  securely 

Our  souls  awhile  from  life  withdrawn 
May,  in  their  darkness,  stilly,  purely, 

Like  *  sealed  fountains'  rest  till  dawn  I" 


"There^s  something  strange,  I  know  not  what. 

Come  o*er  me  I 
Some  phantom  I've  for  ever  got 

Before  me. 
I  look  up,  and  there  in  the  sky 

'Tis  shining. 
On  earth  its  Light  with  all  things  bright 

Seems  twining. 
Sometimes  like  two  bright  eyes  of  blue 

Tis  glancing ; 
Sometimes  like  feet  in  slippers  neat 

'Tis  dancing  ! 
Go  where  I  will  this  haunting  sprite 

Waylays  me, 
And  witching  tricks  all  day  and  night 

It  plays  me  !  " 


Such  are  the  bright  love-scraps.  Now  come  the  dark.  His  hero 
is  under  a  cloud  of  credited  calumny,  and  is  shunned  not  only  by  his 
general  friends,  but  by  the  lady  dearest  to  him  of  all  others.  In 
astounded  agony  he  exclaims : 

"  Mercy,  mercy  ! 
Do  not  spurn  me  from  thy  heart — 
Say  not,  dearest,  we  must  part — 
Mercy,  mercy  I 

We  have  dearly  loved  each  other. 
Bid  me  not  that  dear  love  smother, 
Bid  me  not  be  but  thy  brother  ! 
Say  not  so  ! 

Spare  me,  spare  me  ! 

Tell  me  not  thy  love  is  gone — 

The  griefs  too  bitter  to  be  borne  ! 

Dearest,  dearest, 

Say  not  thou  art  colder  grown — 

I  can  ne'er  that  feeUne  own 

Since  thy  dear  love  I  nave  known ; 

Say  not  so  ! 

Oh  have  mercy  ! 

Tell  me  not  you've  ceased  to  love, 

Tell  me  not  from  thee  to  rove — 

Never,  never  ! 

Teach  me  not  new  words  to  seek — 

To  call  thee  sister  when  I  speak  I 

And  aU  old  bonds  of  love  to  bieak 

Do  not  so  ! 


HH 
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Trulv,  truly. 

We  nave  dearly  loved  each  other 

More  than  sist€r  loves,  or  brother — 

Oh  so  truly  t 

Let  us  love  on  to  the  end 

With  love  that  time  shall  never  rend — 

Not  as  sister^  brother,  friend! — 

Fondly,  truly. 

Fondly,  truly, 

Yield  again  to  love's  dear  sway — 

Mine  for  thee  shall  ne*er  decay — 

Never,  never  I 

Thou  wilt  not  f — Yet  my  heart  shall  beat 

Still  true  to  thee  !  Though  commune  sweet 

Be  hence  denied — nor  more  we  meet — 

I'll  love  thee  truly  ! " 


When  one  whose  own  course  of  true  love  ran  so  uniformly  smoothly 
as  did  that  of  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  and  he  knew  nothing  by  experience 
of  the  agony  he  was  able  to  depict,  he  exhibits  true  dramatic  and 
poetic  power  in  the  following  generous  prayer  of  his  hero  as  a  wronged 
and  rejected  lover : 

**  Loud  (he  winds  are  roaring  round  me. 
Rushing  whistling  through  the  trees, 
Moaning  through  each  door  and  crevice, 
Like  the  moan  of  distant  seas. 

Snow  lies  thick  on  all  the  landscape 

And  continues  still  to  fall, 
Covering  up  earth's  beauteous  surface 

With  a  white  funereal  pall. 

As  I  look  forth  through  the  casement 

All  the  earth  seems  wrapt  in  gloom, 
Starless,  drear,  and  tempest-howHng, 

Yet  as  lifeless  as  the  tomb. 

Heaven's  face  is  hidden  from  me. 

Clouds*  like  curtains,  hang  on  high, 
Like  all  hope  the  fair  moon  veiling, 

Veiling  all  the  starry  sky. 

Hope  is  now  for  ever  hidden  ! 

\et  I  pray  there  may  descend 
On  her — abundant — every  blessing 

Which  can  earth  and  heaven  blend  ! 

Without,  within.  Oh  what  great  change  ! 

That  hidden  moon  I  night  by  night 
Have  watch'd  increase,  like  my  heart's  joy — 

Joy  quench'd  now  like  the  outer  light ! 

Without,  the  world  is  bleak  and  drear. 

Cheerless,  cold  and  desolate; 
Within,  oppressed  with  dark  despair. 

My  soul  is  crushed  with  cruel  fate. 

With  not  one  ray  of  hope  to  cheer  me. 

Not  one  smile  to  meet  my  gaze, 
Not  a  soul  to  whisper  to  me 

Hope  of  joy  in  future  days  \ 
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Spurn'd  by  her  who  once  so  loved  me, 

SpumM  by  those  who  were  such  friends, 
Denied  all  hope  of  love  or  friendship, 

Beneath  the  rod  my  spirit  bends  ! 

Disowned,  dishonour'd,  and  despised ; 

By  her,  by  all,  misunderstood ; 
Alone  I  stand  with  bleeding  heart 

No  more  to  know  of  joy  or  good  I 

Oh  God  ! — Lord  of  the  hidden  heaven, 

Oh  Lord  of  majesty  and  power. 
Look  down  on  me  through  all  this  gloom. 

The  gloom  of  this  dre^  midnight  hour  ! 

In  misery  dire  to  Thee  I  turn, 

Oh  take  from  me  this  charge  of  shame  I 
In  Thee  alone  there  yet  is  hope 

To  free  me  from  this  uneam'd  blame. 

Yet  not  for  self  will  I  beseech 

Thy  blessing,  Oh  Almighty  God  ! 
Leave  me  a  wreck  whom  friends  disown. 

Let  me  be  scourged  with  scorn's  vile  rod  ; 

Not  for  myself.  Oh  heavenly  King  I 

Will  I  approach  Thee  now  ; 
But  for  another  dearly  loved 

My  head  I  humbly  bow  ! 

Oh  let  not  my  unworthiness 

Against  my  prayer  weigh  down — 
For  her.  Oh  God,  on  whose  behalf 

I  dare  approach  Thy  throne ; 

Oh,  bless  her,  God,  in  every  way, 

Grant  peace  to  her  dear  heart  I  ' 

Let  happiness  and  joy  and  love 

Be  still  her  earthly  part  ! 

Remove  the  troubles  from  her  breast. 

Which  now  so  sore  oppress ; 
And  in  their  stead,  Oh  grant  she  may 

Have  joy  and  happiness  ! 

And  let  the  love  she  had  for  me — 

Oh  God  I  will  ask  this  I 
Be  yet  renew'd,  and  yet  increase 

To  be  our  mutual  bliss. 

And  as  her  years  increase  on  years. 

So  may  her  happiness ; 
And  as  the  moon  wanes  night  by  night, 

So  may  her  griefs  be  less  ! 

While  I  sit  here  this  cheerless  night, 

All  stricken  and  forlorn, 
The  day  which  gave  her  to  the  world 

Will  soon  begin  to  dawn. 

Oh  God  !  not  for  myself  I  crave 

Thy  blessing  at  this  hour. 
But,  Oh,  on  her  thy  choicest  gifts 

Ma/st  Thou  be  pleased  to  shower  I 

May  this,  her  birthday,  even  yet 

Be  crown'd  with  joy  and  peace. 
These  clouds  dispel,  and.  Oh  great  God  ! 

Her  heart  from  doubt  release  ! 
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Grant  she  may  live  to  see  this  day 
In  jov  all  years  to  come ; 

Till  old  a^  end  her  pilgrimage 
And  brmg  her  to  Thy  home  t 

Yes,  when  at  last  it  be  Thy  will 

To  set  her  spirit  free, 
Oh  grant,  great  God,  that  she  may  rest 

For  ever  in  Heaven  with  Thee  I 

For  me.  Oh  God,  I  dread  to  think 
Which  way  my  future  lies. 

I'm  lowly :  yet  I  dare  not  hope 
That  Thou  wilt  bid  me  rise. 

Oh  Father,  hear  the  prayers  which  now 

I  oflfer  up  to  Thee  ! 
Bless,  Oh  bless,  her — I  care  not  now 

Whale*er  becomes  of  me." 


"THERE'S  ONE  WHO  LOVES  THEE  STILL. 

"Should  thy  dearest  friends  forsake  thee. 
Should  all  pass  thee  coldly  by. 
Yet  in  all  thy  desolation 
Listen  to  the  joyous  cry — 
There's  One  who  loves  thee  still ! 

When  thine  eyes  are  swollen  with  weeping. 
When  bowed  down  with  grief  or  pain 
If  none  seem  to  heed  thee,  listen 
To  the  voice  which  says  again — 
There's  One  who  loves  thee  still ! 

When  thine  heart  b  torn  with  anguish, 
When  despair  thy  bosom  swells, 
And  none  seem  to  heed  thy  sorrow. 
Listen  to  the  voice  which  tells — 
There's  One  who  loves  thee  still ! 

And  should  pain  and  ling'ring  illness 
Add  their  evils  to  life's  storm. 
And  thou  seem  all  God-forsaken, 
Let  these  words  thy  bosom  warm — 
There's  One  who  loves  thee  still ! 

Though  the  world  may  seem  to  spurn  thee 
All  things  tend  to  cast  thee  down — 
Friends  with  friendship  changed  to  malice. 
Meet  thee  with  reproachful  frown — 
There's  One  who  loves  thee  still  I 

Though  'mong  thorns  thy  feet  be  planted. 
And  cruel  snares  thy  path  beset. 
While  none  reach  a  hand  to  save  thee 
From  increasing  dangers,  yet 
There's  One  who  loves  thee  still  ! 

Oh  !  when  all  earthly  hopes  have  vanish 'd, 
And  thy  soul  in  anguish  praying 
Looks  to  God  alone,  then  listen 
To  the  voice  from  heaven  saying — 
Thy  Father  loves  thee  still  I " 
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CHAPTER    XLVII. 


THE  COMING  OF  AGE  OF  "THE  RELIQUARY," — "WHAT  A  COMICAL 
LOOKING  FELLOW  I  MUST  BE !  ! " — THE  EDITOR  PRESENTS  HIS 
COMPLIMENTS.  —  "  BAT,  BAT." — CHRISTMAS  WELCOME. — A  NEW 
year's  GREETING. — FIRM  BELIEF  IN  PRAYER. — A  LOVING,  PRESS- 
ING, PLEADING  INVITATION. — A  DELIGHTFUL  HOLIDAY,  AND  A 
SOLEMN   PILGRIMAGE. — TEARS  WIPED  AWAY. 


aN  1 88 1  the  twenty-first  volume  of  Llewellynn  Jewitfs 
quarterly  journal  was  completed,  and  thus  he  wrote 
of  it: 

^[||        "  For  twenty-one  consecutive  years,  as  each  March 
"^  has  come  round,  the  pleasing  and  grateful  task  has 

devolved  upon  me  of  penning  a  few  words  by  way  of  *  Introduction  * 
to  the  volumes  of  my  Reliquary^  and  of  endeavouring  to  express — I 
fear  all  too  feebly — my  thanks  to  its  friends  and  contributors  for  all 
the  valuable  aid  they  have  rendered  in  its  progress,  and  for  the 
interest  they  have  so  unselfishly  and  flatteringly  taken  in  its  welfare. 
To  this  task  I  have  always  returned  with  increased  and  yet  increasing 
zest ;  and  that  feeling  is  greatly  heightened  on  the  present  occasion 
by  the  knowledge  that  my  serial,  for  whose  birth  I  alone  was  respon- 
sible, and  over  whose  onward  progress  through  advancing  years  I 
have  watched  with  increasing  and  never-slumbering  care,  may  now, 
by  the  completion  of  this  its  twenty-first  volume,  be  said,  in  common 
parlance  to  have  *  attained  its  majority,'  and  to  have  arrived  at  the 
*  honourable  state  of  perfect  manhood.'  Its  *  Coming  of  Age '  is  to 
me,  as  it  is,  I  know,  to  its  warmest  friends  and  contributors,  a  matter 
of  sincere  satisfaction  and  congratulation,  and  I  trust  the  future  which 
is  before  it — whether  that  future  be  long  or  short — will  be  marked  by 
at  least  an  equal — nay,  I  hope,  a  greater — amount  of  usefulness  than 
that  which  has  characterised  it  in  the  past.  Taking  a  retrospective 
glance  from  the  day  of  its  advent  in  i860,  to  that  of  its  majority  in 
188 1,  I  see  nothing  to  regret  in  its  past  life,  nothing  in  its  onward 
career  with  which  fault  can  legitimately  be  found,  nothing  that  could 
have  been  amended ;  and  I  look  back  down  the  long  vista  of  years 
with  a  feeling  of  pride,  knowing  that,  thanks  to  its  contributors,  it  has 
grown  under  my  hands,  gained  with  its  years,  and  done  good  service 
in  the  days  it  has  numbered. 

"  I  know  of  no  other  antiquarian  journal — with  the  solitary  excep- 
tion of  the  venerable  Gentleman! s  *of  other  days' — that  has  lived 
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anything  like  the  number  of  years  The  Reliquary  has  done ;  or  has 
succeeded  in  amassing  and  rendering  available  to  others  so  great  a 
store  of  valuable,  substantial,  and  important  knowledge.  I  could 
count,  not  by  ones,  but  by  fives  and  tens,  the  names  of  antiquarian 
serials  that  have  been  projected,  brought  into  the  world,  done  good 
service  while  they  lasted,  but  have  prematurely  dwindled  away  for 
want  of  proper  support,  and  died  all  too  soon  for  archseology,  much 
to  the  regret,  not  only  of  their  originators,  but  of  the  whole  band  of 
thinking  men  by  whom  they  had  been  for  a  time  upheld.  Antiquarian 
publications,  at  the  best  of  times,  command  only  a  limited  circulation ; 
but  like  those  devoted  to  any  other  class  of  literature,  without  that 
proper  meed  of  support  existence  is  assuredly  out  of  the  question ; 
and  it  is  sad,  truly  sad,  to  reflect  that,  despite  the  most  laborious  and 
unflagging  attention,  best,  most  unselfish,  and  most  disinterested 
motives  of  their  promoters,  apathetic  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  reading 
public  should  throw  a  damp  shroud  over  them  and  compass  their 
death.  Sad  to  think,  while  magazines  of  a  sensational  character,  and 
those  which  pander  to  the  depraved  tastes  of  the  *  fleshy  school,*  live 
and  flourish — flourish  because  their  roots  are  planted  in  soil  rank 
with  unwholesome  carnage — others,  of  a  solid  and  useful  character, 
are  allowed  to  die  for  want  of  support ! " 

In  August  of  this  same  year  I  received  the  following : — "  August 
28th,  1881.  .  .  ,  *The  better  the  day  the  better  the  deed,'  so, 
surely,  this  being  Sunday,  and  the  *best  of  all  days,'  the  deed  of 
writing  to  you  .  .  .  must  be  a  good  deed  indeed.  Thanks  for 
yours  this  morning,  which  tells  me  how  much  you  are  enjoying  your 
stay  at  Llangollen — a  place  you  will  be  sure  to  revel  in,  for  it  is  full 
of  interesting  matters  and  rich  in  associations.  I  don't  know  that  I 
should  have  bothered  you  with  a  letter  to-day,  only  that  you  have 
been  at  Plas  Newydd,  and  I  thought  before  you  left  the  spot  I  would 
send  you  the  *  counterfeit  presentments '  of  the  two  old  *  Ladies  of 
Llangollen,'  which  might  interest  you.  While  you  were  visiting  their 
old  home  we  were  differently  employed,  for  we  were  at  Winster — all 
four  of  us — examining  the  new  fragment  of  humanity  recently  brought 
to  light  there  by  the  newly  married  couple.  It  is,  as  usually,  a  remark- 
ably nice,  superior  looking  baby.  Not  one  of  those  comical  things 
whose  faces  look  like  roasted  apples,  and  whose  noses  and  ears  are  un- 
distinguishable  one  from  the  other,  and  eyes  and  mouths  equally  so ; 
but  it  has  really  well  pronounced  features,  and  is  a  baby  to  be  proud 
of — ^and  they  are  proud  of  it,  I  can  tell  you.  Some  say  it's  like  Ben ; 
others  that  it's  exactly  like  Ben's  father;  others  that  it*s  the  very 

image  of  Curly ;  others,  of  Ted ;  and  C [the  doctor]  told  us  all 

yesterday  he  considers  it  to  be  extremely  like  me ! !     Good  gracious ! 
If  it  />,  what  a  comical  looking  fellow  I  must  be ! ! ' " 

"September  13th,  1881.  .  .  We  have  thorough  September  now — 
very  good  autumnal  weather — and,  I  should  think,  good  for  all  things. 
Indeed  /  believe  all  weather  sent  us,  whatever  it  is,  is  best^  but  we  are 
so  conceited,  we  think  we  know  better  than  He  who  sends  it  I  had 
a  clerical  relative — a  parson  cousin— all  the  way  from  New  York,  here 
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to  see  us  yesterday.  We  had  not  seen  him  for  above  twenty  years, 
and  his  coming  yesterday  was  entirely  unexpected.  He  returns  to  the 
States — he  and  his  wife — to-day.  Like  me,  he  has  had  snow-storms 
settling  on  his  beard  and  head  since  we  last  met  He  is  the  youngest 
son,  by  the  way,  of  my  father's  only  sister.  As  in  a  carpet  bag  you 
can  always  cram  in  a  lot  at  the  last,  I  must  ram  down  somewhere  in 
this  comer  of  my  paper  a  bushel  or  two  of  dear  love  from  us  all." 

On  the  2nd  December  he  varied  his  style  of  writing  by  sending  me 
the  following  on  the  regular  official  printed  Reliquary  memorandum 
paper :  "  The  Editor  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  and  the  Misses 
Goss,  and  begs  to  say  that  the  last  time  he  saw  Mr.  Jewitt,  the 
enclosed  was  his  address.  And  he  thinks  he  heard  him,  or  some 
members  of  his  family,  giving  expression  to  their  surprise  and  disap 
pointment  at  not  hearing  from  Stoke.  He  believes  he  may  add  that 
Mr.  J.  and  family  are  all  well.*' 

"December  6th,  1881.  .  .  .  You  shdtCt  say  I  don't  write 
directly  I  hear  from  you — so  here  goes !  I  was — so  were  we  all — 
glad  to  hear  from  you  this  a.m.  We  have  none  of  us  been  much 
favoured  with  letters  from  Stoke  of  late,  so  those  this  morning  were 
trebly  welcome.  We  are  looking  forward  to  your  visit  with  intense 
pleasure,  and  really  hope  and  trust — by  the  bye,  did  you  see  the 
eclipse  last  night  ?  I  never  saw  a  finer  one,  or  with  a  grander  sky — 
we  may  have  fine  weather  for  your  visit  You  must  let  us  know  this 
time — by  the  way,  did  you  have  any  snow  last  week  ? — really  what 
train  you  will  come  by,  so  that,  if  we  can,  we  may  meet  you  in  Derby, 
and  not  have  the  misfortune  of  coming  to  meet  one  fixed  train,  and 
then  find  you  had  come  by  one  a  fortnight  earlier,  as  you  did  last 
time !  The  Bat  you  had  a  *  visitation '  from  must  have  been  a 
precocious  fellow — or  wench — to  have  *come  out'  as  it  did.  But, 
evidently,  ^j^^  g^^  ^^  ^^^j^  ^  wooing  go 

Whether  the  season  was  fit  or  no, 

and  he  must  have  thought  you  had  been  inveighling  his  ladylove  by 
repeating  the  old  bat-call — 

Bat,  Bat, 

Come  into  my  Hat, 

to  take  up  her  residence  in  your  tile,  and  hence  he  went  batting  his 
batty  wings  round  your  head.  But  are  you  sure  it  was  a  real  live 
animal  ?  Or  was  it  the  bat  of  a  Field  Cricket  thrown  up  from  the 
entomological  Cricket  Field  in  token  of  a  victory  ?  You  ask  what  it 
all  means  ?  Well,  I  should  say  one  of  two  things.  Either  it  was  the 
*  shadow '  of  the  *  coming  event '  of  your  inventing  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  art  of  Bat-printing,  or  it  pre-saged  a  visit  you  are  happily 
going  to  pay  to  one  who  *  pre '  her  marriage  was  a  *  Sage.'  I  heartily 
congratulate  you  that  it  was  not  a  *  brick-bat '  that  was  flying  about 
your  head !  All  as  usual  here,  and  all  looking  anxiously  forward  to 
your  coming." 

I  now  remember  the  circumstance  that  at  noon  on  a  bright  sunny 
December  day  a  bat  made  circles  round  my  hat  as  I  was  walking  out 
at  Rode  Heath. 
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Here  again  is  the  unabated  Christmas  welcome,  as  impressive  and 
emphatic  as  ever;  it  is  dated  December  20th,  1881.  "Thanks  for 
your  letter  this  morning.  We  are  looking  forward  to  Saturday  in 
great  state  of  pleasurable  excitement  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  you  alL 
If  we  are  able,  any  of  us,  to  be  in  Derby  to  meet  you,  we  will  be 
*  under  the  clock  *  at  3  50.  If  we  are  not  there  you  may  rely  upon  it 
we  have  been  compelled  through  sheer  necessity  to  forego  the 
pleasure,  and  you  will  come,  and  we  will  meet  you  at  Duffield  Station. 
\Ve  SHALL  be  *  under  the  clock'  at  Derby  Station  at  3  50,  unless 
something  unforeseen  happens,  and  we  are  looking  forward  to  a  very 
jolly  time  with  you  all.  But  we  cannot  let  you  go  back  on  the  27th- 
We  have  made  a  whole  round  of  arrangements  for  you  to  stay,  at  all 
events,  till  the  day  after  New  Year's  Day.  So  you  must,  if  you 
please,  try  to  arrange  accordingly.  You  must  stay  a  week,  at  all 
events.  We  have  had  folks  here  quite  unexpectedly  to-day,  so  I  have 
been  compelled  to  put  off  writing  to  the  last  moment,  and  to  scamp 
my  letter  at  last  I " 

Here  is  the  expression  of  his  loving  heart  on  **  New  Year's  Day, 
1882.  .  .  .  I  cannot  let  the  first  day  of  a  new  year  pass  without 
a  line  to  you  of  all  others,  of  hearty  and  loving  greeting.  I  only  wish 
you  were  ^^r^,  instead  of  there,  that  we  might  shake  you  by  the  hand 
and  wish  you  *  God's  speed  *  and  every  blessing  in  the  year  that  has 
broken  upon  us.  We  watched  the  New  Year  in,  bare-headed,  and 
out  of  doors,  and  you  and  yours  were  not  forgotten  in  our  silent 
prayers,  or  in  our  spoken  wishes."  The  letter  was  a  very  long  and 
very  affectionate  one;  here  is  another  paragraph  from  it:  "I  kmne 
that  all  things  are  for  the  best,  and  that  trials  are  for  our  good ;  that 
all  things  come  right  in  the  end  if  we  only  honestly,  courageously, 
and  conscientiously  sfnv^  for  the  right;  and  I  have  firm  belief  in 
the  efficacy  of  Prayer  in  helping  and  strengthening  and  blessing  those 
efforts,  and  bringing  about  the  desired  end." 

Inexorable  time  in  its  steady  course  brings  Vol.  XXII.  of  Llewellynn 
Jewitt's  journal  to  its  completion,  and  he  writes  : 

"  In  the  future — so  long  as  I  am  spared  to  carry  on  the  publica- 
tion— T/ie  Reliquary  shall  not  flag  in  interest,  and  I  trust  with  the 
continued  help  of  contributors,  and  by  the  occasional  judicious  intro- 
duction of  new  features,  to  make  it  even  more  acceptable  to  its 
readers  than  it  hitherto  may  have  been.  Twenty^two  years  !  not  quite 
a  third  of  my  own  age,  and  yet  we  are  literally  growing  old  together  ! 
But  as  years  increase  I  can  honestly  say  my  love  for  the  study  of 
archaeology  in  all  its  branches,  which  The  Reliquary  upholds,  grows, 
if  possible,  more  ardent ;  and  I  feel  that,  if  spared  yet  a  few  years 
longer,  much  remains  to  be  done,  which  I  trust  to  accomplish  through 
its  pages.  Again,  and  again,  I  thank  my  friends  and  contributors  for 
all  their  help  in  the  past,  and  beg  them,  one  and  all,  to  continue 
their  aid  in  the  future." 

I  give  the  following  entire,  flattery  and  all,  because  iliat  is  so 
evidently  mere  kind  jocularity.  These  letters  of  invitation  but  fiairly 
show  his  earnest  hospitality,  his  pleasantly  persevering  persuasion,  the 
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warm  heartiness  of  his  friendship^so  precious  to  possess — and  the 
eager  joy  with  which  he  contrived  pleasure  for  others  : 

"August  15th,  1882.  ...  I  know  you  are  always  ready  to  do 
any  kind,  good,  Christian  action,  and  to  confer  benefits  and  favours 
whenever  you  can — which  is  always — and  so  I  write  this  to  you  *  on 
behalf  of  the  assembled  multitude '  to  ask  you  to  do  us  a  favour — 
and  we  know  your  goodness  of  heart  so  well,  that  we  feel  it  to  be  an 
accomplished  fact  before  we  ask.  Well,  after  that  preface  here  comes 
the  matter  itself  We  are  intending  (d.v.)  to  have  one  of  our  own 
old-fashioned  nice  little  al  fresco  outings  and  feeds  next  Wednesday, 
and  we  have,  for  remembrance  of  *  auld  lang  syne '  you  know,  fixed 
to  have  it  at  Cratcliffe  Rocks  and  Birchover,  taking  Winster  in  the 
way  to  pick  up  the  *  Brittle '  folks  on  the  *  Bank,'  and  so  all  have  a 
jolly  day  once  more  together.  Dinner  on  the  rocks  at  Cratcliffe  ;  tea 
on  the  Roo  Tor  Rocks  at  Birchover.  Ted  will  have  holidays  next 
week,  hence  our  fixings.  Now  this  is  all  on  condition  that  you  and 
the  two  girls — a  thousand  pardons  !  I  mean  the  brace  of  young 
ladies — come  and  join  us.  With  you,  it  will  be  enjoyment;  without 
you,  misery.  So  I  know  you  will  please  us  by  all  coming.  We  have 
arranged  everything;  done  everj'thing,  and  settled,  everything;  and 
all  you  have  to  do  is  to  say  *  yes '  and  all  of  you  come.  And  you 
MUST,  for  the  resolution  has  been  carried  nem,  con,  and  we  are  awfully 
resolute.  Just  one  word  *  Yes '  from  you ;  and  *  I  will '  from  each  of 
the  young  ladies,  and  all  will  be  bright  and  jolly." 

I  wrote  asking  to  be  excused,  delightful  as  was  the  prospect,  being 
very  busy  and  very  weary,  but  accepted  the  invitation  for  my  daughters, 
which  brought  by  return  the  following,  dated  August  17th,  and 
written  on  the  old  Winster  notepaper  with  "  Winster  Hall "  erased  by 
the  pen,  and  "  The  Hollies "  substituted :  "  No,  my  dear  Mr.  Goss, 
IT  won't  do  at  all  !  and  we  won't  stand  it !  We  mean  to  have 
you  all  three,  and  we  will  have  you  !  There  !  Nonsense  apart,  we 
can't  and  won't  let  you  off.  The  little  outing  is  all  that  is  needed  to 
set  you  up,  and  I  am  quite  sure  a  sniff  of  Cratcliffe  air  and  an 
inhalation  of  that  of  Birchover,  and  a  sight  of  the  old  scenes  will  set 
you  »/,  and  you  will  bless  your  lucky  stars  you  came.  Now  look 
here — or,  rather,  at  the  top  of  the  other  side  of  this  paper,  and  let 
the  old  heading  of  *  Winster  Hall ' — *  Liberty  Hall  *  you  know — serve 
as  a  talisman  to  bring  you ;  for  though  *  the  walls  thereof  know  us  no 
more,'  the  same  hearts  beat  within  us  as  beat  there,  and  you  will  find 
us  just  as  ever.  We  must  have  you  all  three  there  as  of  old,  just 
once  again,  for  if  you  don't  come  this  time,  I  don't  believe  we  shall 
ever  again  all  meet  together  in  that  once  dear  and  happy  place.  It  is 
our  special  wish  once  more  all  to  be  there  together — the  last  time, 
I  verily  believe,  we  ever  can  be — and  you  won't  be  so  cruel,  will  you  ? 
— as  to  disappoint  us  and  sadden  us,  and  wet-blanket  our  day's  enjoy- 
ment that  we  have  planned  for  you  ?  No,  no^  no  Mr.  Goss,  it  is  not 
in  you  to  be  so  cruel,  and  so  we  shall  yet  hope  and  expect  to  see  the 
trio  on  Monday  or  Tuesday — Saturday,  day  after  to-morrow,  if  possible 
— for  certain.     Mrs.  Jewitt  says  *Tell  Mr.  Goss  from  me  that  I  am 
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sure  coming  will  do  him  good  and  set  him  up,'  and  she  says  she  will 
not  accept  any  denial.  I  am  sure  you  can  manage  it,  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  go  back  better,  happier,  and  stronger,  bodily  and  mentally, 
for  the  change.  So  come.  Only  let  us  know  the  train  you  will  come 
by,  that's  all.  Our  party  is  made  up  specially  for  you  three,  so  there 
can  be  none  without  you."  And  this  loving  and  lovely  pleading  is 
not  finished  yet  How  precious  is  the  recollection  of  all  this  love 
now.  Why  he  gave  such  to  me  I  cannot  tell.  Reader,  I  care  not 
what  egotism  there  may  seem  in  the  insertion  of  these  letters.  I  offer 
no  apology  for  thus  exhibiting  these  models  of  eloquent  loving 
pleadings  of  my  dear  friend,  straight  from  his  noble  heart,  showing 
that  he  loved  his  neighbour  as  himself.  He  continues  on  another 
supplemental  scrap,  "  Mrs.  Jewitt  says  I  am  to  be  sure  to  tell  you, 
from  her,  that  she  is  sure  the  little  change  will  set  you  up  ;  and  she 
says  she  trusts  you  will  come,  and  if  you  can  stay  a  few  days  after 
the  gipsy  party  you  shall  be  as  quiet  as  you  like,  do  as  you  like,  and 
rest  as  much  as  you  like,  so  she  begs  you  will  come.  We  want  all 
three  of  you  specially.  All  come  on  Monday,  but  if  all  cannot,  why 
those  come  on  Monday  who  can,  and  the  rest  on  Tuesday — ^but  in  any 
case  you  must  all  be  here  on  Tuesday  for  our  Bohemian  outing  on 
Wednesday — we  start  early  on  Wednesday  morning." 

"August  19th.  A  heart  full  of  heart-felt  thanks  for  your  kind 
promise  for  all  three  of  you  to  come  to  us  for  our  happy  meeting  on 
Wednesday.  We  are  thankful^  positmly  and  unresenitdly  thankful 
that  you  will  come  to  us,  for  we  long  to  have  you.  We  opened  your 
letter  in  trepidation,  read  it  with  delight,  and  experienced  a  feeling  of 
thankfulness  I  cannot  describe.  .  .  .  We  shall  now,  without  fear 
of  disappointment,  look  out  for  all  three  of  you  on  Tuesday — and  all 
we  shall  want  to  know  is  by  what  train  you  \\t11  come,  that  we  may 
meet  you.  Thank  you  again  and  again  for  saying  you  will  come,  and 
both  your  darlings.  Nothing  will  now  be  wanting  to  make  our  gipsy 
party  all  we  wish  it'* 

As  usual,  this  proved  a  most  delightful  holiday ;  but,  as  usual,  I 
made  no  notes.  The  circumstance  that  most  impressed  my  memory 
was  the  usual  brief  visit  to  Winster  churchyard — ^the  solemn  pilgrimage 
to  the  grave  of  young  Llewellynn,  and  the  memorial  stone  of  young 
Herbert.  We  stood  around  the  grave  in  silence,  with  bared  heads, 
as  we  had  often  done  before.  Presently  the  solemn  silence  was 
broken  by  the  sobs  of  the  most  tender  of  mothers,  weeping  for  her 
children,  because  it  seemed  at  the  moment  to  her  tear-blinded  eyes 
that  "  they  were  not."  Then  her  no  less  sorrowing,  loving  husbsmd 
put  his  arm  about  her  and  kissed  her,  and  said :  "  Darling,  they  are 
happy ;  and  remember  who  you  have  still  spared  to  you."  And  she 
was  no  longer  the  Rachel  who  would  not  be  comforted.  The  sobbing 
ceased,  the  tears  were  wiped  away ;  and  she  no  longer  thought  of  her 
children  as  dead,  the  one  in  the  dark  grave  before  her,  and  the  other 
in  the  ocean-grave  beneath  the  Southern  Cross;  but  as  the  living 
happy  habitants  of  one  of  the  many  mansions  prepared  for  the  final 
Reunion. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII. 


LLEWELLYNN  JEWITT'S  SIXTY-SEVENTH  BIRTHDAY. — A  NOVEL  CHRIST- 
MAS INVITATION. — A  VERY  LOVING  PRESSING  ONE. — BY  THE  SAD 
SEA  WAVE. — THE  WEIGHT  OF  SUNSHINE. — DAILY  WORK. — JOYOUS 
WELCOMES. — GREAT  FLOODS. — DELIGHTFUL  MEETING  AT  CHEADLE. 


ERE  is  a  letter  worthy  of  preservation  for  its  funniness 
alone,  but  more  so  for  showing  LleweUynn  Jewitt's 
fixed  idea  that  life  meant  hard  work,  even  the  latter 
score  years  of  eighty-seven,  if  granted  to  him.  And, 
certainly,  his  literary  projects  already  then  conceived 
would  have  required  that  further  period  of  close  application  for  their 
accomplishment.  But  if  spared  in  full  vigour  for  another  twenty 
years,  his  projects  would  have  increased  with  his  years,  and  he  would 
have  been  ready  at  the  end  of  that  term  with  an  equally  forcible  plea 
for  another  score : 

"November  24th,  1882.  Many  thanks,  my  dear  Mr.  Goss,  for 
your  many  good  wishes  on  this  my  sixty-seventh  hirtliday  (How  make 
you  /Aa/  out?)  To  tell  you  the  truth  I  feel  terribly  overwhelmed 
with  the  showers  of  good  wishes  that  have  been  raining — no  pouring 
down  upon  me  all  this  blessed  morning.  Thank  you — thank  the 
whole  lot  of  you,  individually  and  collectively,  for  remembering  the 
poor  little  event  of  the  anniversary  of  a  wretched  helpless  little  mite 
as  I  was  sixty-six  years  ago — coming  into  the  world — and  for  sending 
good  wishes  to  such  an  old  and  worthless  piece  of  lumber  as  these 
sixty-six  years  have  made  me.  I  did  not  send  the  prospectus  to  get 
you  to  sign  it,  but  only  to  show  you  I  was  not  yet  quite  idle,  but  was 
going  on  with  some  of  my  literary  work.  I  should  like  twenty  years 
more  hard  work  at  things  I  have  projected — but  even  then  they  would 

not  half  of  them  be  done !     Love  from  all  to  all.     T is  suffering 

terribly  with  tooth-ache,  B with  aches  musical,  the  old  lady  with 

aches  bonal,  and  I  with  aches  temperal  (temporal  as  well),  so  *  we  are 
a  merry  family,  we  are,  we  are,'  as  the  song  has  it.  Write  a  little 
oftener,  pray — ^and  please  *  make  believe '  very  hard  that  this  scrawl  is 
a  letter  from  me." 

Here  is  a  variation  of  the  invitation  for  Christmas:  "November 
29th,  1882.  Dear  Sir, — On  the  other  side  I  have  pleasure  in  handing 
you  a  small  order,  to  which  I  feel  sure  you  will,  as  usual,  give  your 
kind  and  careful  attention. — I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  dear  sir, 
your  faithful  servant,  Llewellynn  Jewitt." 
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The  order  on  the  other  side  is :  "  One  life-size  full-length  figure  of 
W.  H.  Goss ;  one  ditto  ditto  of  G.  G. ;  one  ditto  ditto  of  A.  G. 
To  be  forwarded  by  passenger  train,  North  Staffordshire  Railway  to 
Derby,  thence  by  Midland  to  Duffield  Station,  on  the  23rd  December, 
carriage  paid,  an4  marked  *Care — Perishable.*  Direction  label  en- 
closed to  prevent  error  in  transit" 

But  the  first-named  item  was  very  sad  and  weary  and  indisposed 
for  Christmas  festivities,  and  excuses  were  made  for  it,  due  despatch 
of  the  other  two  figures  being  promised ;  then,  after  more  letters, 
came  this  loving  pleading : 

''December  nth,  1882.  .  .  .  We  were  truly  truly  truly  grieved 
to  see  you  write  in  so  sad  and  weary  a  strain  in  your  last  Don't  you 
think  you  are  making  a  mistake  by  going  down  to  a  lonely  spot  while 
you  are  out  of  spirits  ?  *  By  the  sad  sea  wave '  is  surely  not  the  place 
to  carry  melancholy  feelings  to,  or  to  get  rid  of  them  at  No,  no,  my 
dear  Mr.  Goss,  depend  upon  it  the  seaside  with  its  murmur,  its 
monotony,  its  sadness,  and  its  constant  tale  of  waitings  and  wretched 
endings,  is  no  place  for  you  to  go  to.  You  want  quiet  of  a  different 
kind — not  solitary,  but  warm-hearted  ^«/V/— quiet  that  will  let  you 
write  to  your  heart's  content,  but  will  at  the  same  time  surround  you 
with  loving  feelings.  Not  boisterous  festivity,  but  quiet  happiness  in 
a  loving  circle.  You  are  not  fit  to  go  to  the  lonely  seaside,  and  the 
lonely  seaside  is  not  the  place  for  you.  Is  your  mind  quite  made  up  ? 
Is  it  one  of  the  Mede  and  Persian  cases  ?  Or  cannot  you  change  ? 
Take  my  word  for  it — the  word  of  one  to  whom  your  comfort  and 
happiness  are  dear — that  if  you  go  to  the  solitary  seaside  this  Christmas 
you  will  have  committed  a  grave  mistake.  If  you  come  here  you 
shall  write — talk — do  anything  you  like,  and  not  be  pestered  with 
boisterous  merry-making.  I  too  like  and  long  for  quiet  Cannot 
we  have  it,  and  let  the  youngsters  *  do  the  festive '  as  they  wiU  ?  All 
send  dear  love  to  you.  And  wanting  yet  to  hear  again  from  you,  I 
am,  as  ever,  your  affectionate  and  true  friend  in  all  I  advise  or  do. 
Ll.  Jewitt.     Adio  ! " 

How  different  is  the  effect  of  the  voice  of  the  sea  waves  in  different 
ears.  Llewellynn  Jewitt's  objection  to  the  sound  is  touching.  To 
him  its  murmur  was  sadness  and  "  a  constant  tale  of  wailings  and 
wretched  endings."  It  had  been  so  to  him  ever  since  the  sea  had 
become  the  grave  of  his  Dear  Herbert.  To  others  its  gentle 
murmur  is  never-tiring  music,  aiding  thought,  and  giving  inspiration ; 
while  in  its  loud  fury  it  is  like  the  roused  active  power  and  majesty 
of  a  God,  and  when  mingled  with  the  thunder  from  above  is  the 
grandest  of  all  sublime  sounds.     Thus  it  is  to  me. 

Afler  the  two  figures  had  been  sent  to  Duffield  and  duly  returned 
to  me,  I  appear  to  have  been  writing  nonsense  in  acknowledging 
receipt,  for  I  find  this : 

"  You  say  a  gleam  of  sunshine  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold  But 
how  could  you  compute  its  weight?  If  the  sun  is  the  source  of 
Hight^  and  sunshine  is  HighV  itself^  what  would  be  its  weight f 
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Verily  /  know  not— only  I  suppose  it  would  be  what  the  sporting 
folks  designate  some  jockeys — ^light-weight,^  Anyhow  your  purse 
would  not  be  much  the  lighter  for  the  gold  you  would  have  to  pay, 
would  it  ?  All  as  usual  here,  only  duller  now  your  young  folks  have 
deserted  us." 

The  following  letter  confirms  my  statement  that  Llewellynn  Jewitfs 
general  happiness  depended  upon  the  amount  of  work  he  was  able  to 
get  through  his  head  and  his  hands ;  and  it  also  shows  the  remarkable 
length  of  his  general  day's  work,  although  his  hour  of  rising  was  not 
so  early  now  as  it  used  to  be  : 

"  Duffield,  March  4th,  1883.  ...  I  owe  you  one  letter,  and 
one  thousand  apologies  for  so  long  remaining  in  your  debt  in  that 
particular.  I  will  pay  the  letter,  and  get  credit  (if  I  can)  for  the 
apologies ;  for  how  to  make  them  I  don't  know  !  And  what  to  write 
about  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  !  We  lead  such  very  uneventful  lives  down 
here  that  I  have  nothing  to  describe,  and  less  to  descant  upoa  My 
daily  round  is  too  monotonous  to  give  subject  of  comment.  My  Library 
fire  being  laid  always  overnight,  I  get  up  at  half-past  six  or  seven  in 
the  morning,  at  once  light  the  fire,  settle  down  to  my  writing,  and 
never  leave  it  except  at  feeding  times,  till  evening,  when  I  bring  my 
writing  down  to  the  Dining-room,  and  scribble  away  at  the  dining- 
table  till  eleven  or  so.  All  I  can  say  is  that  what  I  write  has  to  tell  its 
own  tale,  for  I  am  not  going  to  tell  it  here  !  All  are  pretty  well,  and 
all  glad  at  last  to  have  some  fine  weather.  This  winter  has,  however, 
been  one  /  don't  find  fault  with,  for  it  has  been  so  mild  that  it  has 
suited  me,  and  I  think  I  have  been  better  this  winter  than  I  have 
for  several  previous,  so  I  am  quite  thankful,  for  I  have  been  able  to 
work  early  and  late,  and  not  been  so  laid  up  as  I  have  sometimes 
been.  I  have  been  nowhere — I  have  never  even  been  to  Derby  since 
the  day  before  your  daughters  came — before  Xmas — till  yesterday — 
more  than  two  months  I  and  I  don't  think  even  the  length  of  our 
village  half  a  dozen  times  during  that  time.  And  how  are  you  ?  and 
how  are  you  all?  and  what  are  you  engaged  upon  ?  and  what  doing? 
Am  I  not  impertinent  in  asking  such  a  lot  of  inquisitive  questions  ? 
And — when  shall  we  see  you  ?  It  seems  an  age  since  we  had  that 
pleasure.  Don't  take  this  as  a  specimen  of  what  a  letter  ought  to 
be,  but  of  what  to  avoid  in  writing  one,  and  believe  me  in  terrible 
grief  at  not  being  able  to  write  a  better,"  etc. 

There  will  not  be  many  more  Introductions  to  his  quarterly  journal 
from  his  pen,  so  let  us  see  what  he  says  in  the  twenty-third  volume : 

**  Once  more,  for  the  twenty-third  time,  I  have  the  gratification  of 
meeting  my  friends  and  contributors,  as  it  were  face  to  face,  and, 
while  offering  to  them,  one  and  all,  the  hearty  right-hand  grip  of  *  old, 
old,  very  old '  friendship,  with  a  loving  *  God-speed '  to  each  in  their 
various  walks  of  life,  giving  them  the  very  heartiest,  warmest,  and 
most  earnest  thanks  for  all  the  kindliness  and  help  that  now  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  they  have  uniformly  shown  towards  The 
Reliquary^  whose  pages  they  have  so  constantly  and  so  vigorously 
enriched. 
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"I  look  back  with  pardonable  pride  on  the  twenty-three  yearly 
volumes  that  now  range  themselves  side  by  side  on  the  shelf,  and  I 
feel  that  their  contents,  in  soundness,  importance,  interest,  and  value 
take  the  highest  rank  in  the  field  of  archaeological  literature.  It  is 
due  to  my  contributors  to  say  this,  and  the  consciousness  that  such  is 
the  case  will,  I  scarcely  need  add,  be  an  ever-present  incentive  to  me 
to  keep  up  its  interest,  and  fully  maintain  the  high  position  it  has 
worked  out  for  itself.  The  contents  of  the  past  twenty-three  volumes 
show  what  has  been  done,  and  will,  I  trust,  be  a  sufficient  guarantee 
for  what  willy  undet  God's  blessing,  so  long  as  I  am  spared,  and  so 
long  as  the  contributors  lend  their  aid,  be  done  in  the  dim  uncertain 
future  that  lies  before  us.'* 

Here  is  a  model  of  a  letter  of  joyous  welcome,  written  large: 
"July  30th,  1883.  .  .  .  Thanks— a  triUion  of  thanks — for  your 
most  welcome  telegram  with  the  joyful  news  that  you  are  all  three  of 
you  going  to  gladden  us  with  your  company  to-morrow.  AVe  have, 
all  of  us,  been  in  a  state  of  *  dancing  joy '  ever  since  your  telegram 
came,  and  I  write  this  very  hurried  fine  from  all  to  say  how  glad 
we  are,  and  how  anxiously  we  shall  look  for  your  arrival.  We  will 
meet  the  train  at  oiu*  station  to-morrow — ^Tuesday — evening.  Give 
our  best  love  to  the  two  young  ladies,  and  tell  them  how  joyfully 
excited  we  aU  are,  and  with  what  delight  we  shall  welcome  them  and 
you.*'    This  was  his  way  of  making  one — or  three— ^/  welcome. 

Here  is  one  more  instance  of  his  beautiful  loving  Christmas 
welcome;  "December  14th,  1883.  .  .  .  Your  letter  promising 
to  spend  Xmas  with  us,  as  of  old,  gave  us  intense  pleasure,  and  we 
are  looking  forward  to  the  advent  of  yourself  and  daughters  with 
pleasurable  anxiety ;  and  we  trust  we  shall  be  able  to  make  your  visit 
a  happy  one  to  you,  as  I  am  sure  it  will  be  to  us  to  have  you  once 
again.  As  Saturday  is  an  *  early  closing'  day,  Sunday  a  ''dies  nonl 
and  Monday  Xmas  Eve,  it  will  be  jolly  if  you  will  all  of  you  come  on 
Saturday — so  just  drop  a  line  to  say  what  train,  and  we  shall  be 
delighted.  And  pray  do  so  arrange  beforehand  as  to  make  your  stay 
as  long  as  you  can.  All  as  usual  here,  only  for  the  additional  excite- 
ment of  the  hope  of  seeing  you  so  soon,"  etc. 

But  a  sudden  keen  sorrow  intervened,  causing  me  to  relinquish  the 
visit ;  in  consequence  of  which  came  the  following  lines  of  entreaty 
and  solace,  exhibiting  touchingly  the  goodness  and  nobleness  of  his 
heart,  and  the  force  of  his  loving  friendship ;  it  is  dated  "  Duffield, 
St.  Thomas'  Day,  1883.  .  .  .  Your  letter  has  indeed  come  as  a 
thunderbolt  upon  us  this  morning,  and  you  have  our  full  hearts' 
sympathy  with  you  in  your  trouble,  and  our  prayers  that  all  may  end 
well  and  be  for  the  best  in  every  way.  We  know — no  one  more 
acutely — what  it  is  to  have  a  darling  son  away  at  sea,  and  what 
the  heart-achings  and  anxieties  are  that  day  and  night  were  ever 
present  with  us,  and  we  can,  therefore,  very  fully  feel  with  you  and 
for  you  in  this  trial,  but,  my  dear  Mr.  Goss,  be  assured  of  this, 
that  it  is  the  will  of  Him  who  guides  and  rules  us  all  with  unerring 
wisdom  and  goodness,  that  *this  thing  should  be,'  and  therefore 
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(though  we  may  not  in  a  moment  see  it)  it  is  best  and  for  the  best 
And  we  must  remember  that  the  same  All-wise  Power  that  watches 
over  us  on  land,  and  that  has  watched  over  your  darling  boy  while  he 
was  on  land,  will  watch  over  him  just  the  same  at  sea,  and  in  His  own 
good  time  will,  if  He  think  fit,  bring  him  safely  back  to  you.  I 
pray  you  to  look  on  it  in  this  light  and  to  believe — as  I  firmly  do — 
that  all  is  for  the  best.  This  has  ever  been  the  one  main  feature  in 
my  creed,  and  I  know  it  to  be  right,  in  my  inmost  conscience.  .  . 
Depend  upon  it,  it  /V,  and  will  be^  all  for  the  best ;  and  remember,  I 
entreat  you,  that  there  is  a  bright  side  to  every  event ;  a  blessing  in 
every  trial ;  a  comfort  behind  every  sorrow ;  and  a  calmness  and  repose 
after  storm  and  tempest  of  the  mind.  .  .  .  Our  prayers  are  with 
him  and  with  you  all,  that  all  may  be  well  with  him,  and  every  blessing 
attend  him.  And  now,  my  dear  Mr.  Goss,  one  word  as  to  your  own 
good  self.  Don't  let  this  trouble  weigh  you  down,  but  rather  let  it 
raise  you  above  present  anxieties ;  and,  instead  of  hiding  yourself 
from  tried  friends,  come  here  that  we  may  commune  together,  and 
do  our  best  to  lighten  your  trouble.  If  you  feel  that  you  can  come 
you  will  find  that  you  are  coming  to  hearts  that  feel  for  you,  and 
that  will  do  all  they  can  to  bear  with  you  your  sorrow,  and  to  alleviate 
it.  All  unite  in  dearest  love  and  in  loving  sympathy,  a  sympathy 
pure,  strong,  and,  I  hope  availing  in  lightening  your  own  grief.  Ever, 
my  dear  Mr.  Goss,  most  affectionately  yours,  Llewellvnn  Jewitt." 
Such  is  the  sincere  avowal  of  his  faith  in  a  benign  Providence,  and 
such  the  expression  of  his^  heartfelt,  touching,  and  precious  friendship. 

I  well  remember  when  once  stopping  at  The  HoUies,  after  having 
retired  to  bed,  hearing  the  clang  of  buckets  and  the  sound  of  voices 
down  in  the  street  below.  It  was  Saturday  night,  and  I  thought  how 
needlessly  late  the  women  were  in  washing  the  paving  stones  in  front 
of  their  houses.  I  slept  and  awoke,  and  they  were  still  at  it,  and  I 
thought  **  You  Duffielders  are  duffers  to  be  working  this  late."  I  slept 
and  woke  again,  and  they  were  at  it  still.  "  How  sleep  deceives  us 
as  to  the  passage  of  time,"  I  pondered,  "  it  seems  as  if  I  had  been 
sleeping  for  hours  instead  of  the  few  minutes  it  must  have  been,  for 
they  are  still  washing  the  pavement  in  the  street  below,  and  gossiping 
over  their  work."  I  slept  again,  and  when  I  awoke  they  were  still  at 
it ;  but  day  was  dawning,  and  I  got  up  and  looked  down  through  the 
window,  when,  lo ! — was  I  dreaming  still  ? — ^what  I  took  for  the  street 
was  a  river,  upon  whose  very  edge  The  Hollies  was  reared.  Below 
appeared  to  be  the  waters  of  Venice,  but  they  were  the  waters  of  the 
Ecclesboume — not  flowing  in  that  little  river's  course  however. 
They  had  flooded  the  streets  of  Duffield  instead  of  hastening  direct 
to  the  Derwent.  Here  is  Llewellynn  Jewitt's  graphic  description  of 
the  results  of  a  subsequent  flood : 

"  Duffield,  February  3rd,  1884.  .  .  .  You  and  the  young  ladies 
ought  to  have  been  here  on  Friday  night  and  yesterday,  for  we  had 
the  deepest  and  *  biggest'  flood  ever  known  here.  The  street  is 
completely  washed  up,  and  there  are  pits  in  it  seven  or  eight  feet 
deep.     The  water,  in  the  night,  came  right  up  over  the  steps  and  part 
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way  up  the  path  to  our  door.  In  the  middle  of  the  street  it  was  con- 
siderably more  than  four  feet — in  fact  nearly  five  feet — deep.  At  the 
little  house  opposite  to  ours  the  water  was  actually  a  good  way  up  the 
window,  so  that  it  was  many  stairs  high  inside.     Ours  is  the  only 

house  in  the  whole  street  that  escaped  having  it  inside.     At  S \ 

J 's,  and  all  the  others,  it  was  a  foot  or  two  deep  in  all  the  lower 

rooms,  and  has  played  the  deuce  with  the  carpets  and  furniture. 

Even  at  the  G *s,  the  dining  and  drawing  rooms  were  under  water 

— carpets  and  all.     At  the  Park — Hon.  O'G *s,  the  carpets  are 

a  foot  deep  in  mud,  and  all  his  pigs,  and  favourite  dog,  are  drowned 
His  big  doors,  which,  you  remember,  were  washed  down  before,  were 
again  washed  down,  and  I  saw  one  of  them  go  sailing  past  our  house 
— it  went  past  the  Baptist  Chapel,  and  the  other,  no  one  knows  where 
it  is  !  [These  were  ponderous  folding  gates  of  a  carriage-way.]  His 
wall  just  above  our  coach-house  was  washed  down,  and  filled  the 

street,  and  the  river  came  right  down  the  Wirksworth  Road.     G 

at  the  post-office  just  opposite  us,  has  had  two  pigs  drowned,  and  a 
score  or  more  others  were  also  drowned,  as  well  as  a  horse,  arid  big 
trees  came  sailing  down  like  scraps  of  paper.  You  never  saw — at 
least  /  never  did — such  havoc  as  it  has  made.  How  thankful  we  are 
that  our  house  is  elevated  above  the  others,  and  so  escaped  it,  for  it 

is  vrretched  to  see  rooms  like  S 's,  and  all  the  others,  and  when 

they  will  get  right  is  a  question  not  easily  answered,"  etc  Observing 
the  little  Ecclesboume  at  ordinary  times,  one  would  consider  it 
impossible  that  the  tiny  stream  could  be  roused  to  such  mischievous 
fury  and  force.  Its  invasion  of  Duffield  on  this  occasion  reminds 
one  of  the  invading  fiiry  of  Scamander  when  it  pursued  Achilles  on 
the  Trojan  plain,  but  the  Duffield  deluge  is  more  interesting  still,  as 
being  strict  fact,  while  the  other  is  but  poetic  roynance.  And  this 
deluge  of  Duffield  proved  more  than  a  nine  day's  wonder.  It  took 
a  longer  time  than  that  to  get  rid  of  the  dirt  and  damp,  and  to  repair 
the  damage. 

On  the  1 8th  February,  1884,  the  North  Stafibrdshire  Field 
Naturalist  and  Archaeological  Society  held  an  evening  meeting  at 
Cheadle,  the  first  of  its  evening  meetings  ever  held  in  that  town,  and 
Llewellynn  Jewitt  and  his  wife  met  us  there,  they  stopping  the  night 
at  the  house  of  their  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  J.  Smith.  The  people 
of  Cheadle  received  us  with  great  cordiality,  and  not  only  was  the 
large  room  of  the  meeting  gaily  beflagged  and  bannered,  but  so  was 
the  street  The  exhibition  was  remarkably  good  and  varied,  and 
Llewellynn  Jewitt  had  enriched  it  by  bringing  with  him  a  good  selec- 
tion of  antiquities  to  place  upon  the  tables.  He  had  also  written  a 
paper  to  be  read  at  the  meeting  entitled,  "  The  Seventeenth  Century 
Traders*  Tokens  of  Staffordshire,  with  special  reference  to  those  of 
Cheadle  and  Neighbourhood,"  but  he  was  far  from  well,  and  the 
paper  was  read  for  him  by  his  friend  and  host  Mr.  T.  J.  Smith,  and 
and  was  received  with  applause.  After  the  meeting  we  adjourned 
together  to  the  Inn  to  gossip  until  it  was  time  for  the  Stoke  carriages 
to  start. 

On  February  24th,  1884,  he  advised  me  of  their  safe  return  to 
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Duffield,  and  said :  "  I  think  the  httle  outing,  which  was  a  most 
enjoyable  one,  did  both  of  us  good.  The  little  change,  though  so 
very  short,  I  am  sure  was  beneficial,  and  had  we  been  able  to  have 
been  away  three  or  four  nights  instead  of  one,  it  would  have  been 
better  still.  But  I  was  obliged  to  get  back  to  my  pen  and  ink,  and 
am  thankful  I  was  able  to  steal  just  those  few  hours  to  meet  you  all 
once  more.  I  never  enjoyed  a  little  visit  more  at  any  time,  and  it 
seems  to  do  us  good  to  catch  a  sight  of  you  and  to  once  again  grasp 
your  hands.  I  enjoyed  the  meeting  and  everything  else — ^and  the 
cosy  little  *  family  gathering  *  round  the  inn  fire  was  delightful  I 
wonder  if  other  impromptu  fireside  gatherings  are  in  store  for  us  ?  I 
feared  almost,  a  fortnight  ago,  that  I  should  be  *  gathered  *  somewhere 
else  very  soon.  I  am  better,  however,  and  the  little  change,  after  the 
doctor's  extreme  care,  certainly  has  been  good  for  me.  But  I  am 
very  weak  yet,  and  not  myself  at  all.  The  meeting  was  an  enormous 
success.  All  the  Cheadleans  were  delighted  with  the  success  of  their 
efforts — and  they  had  worked  hard.  Everybody  seemed  so  pleased 
next  day,  and  I  am  su^e  your  holding  your  meeting  there  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  much  lasting  good.  The  Exhibition — (I  left  all  my  things 
there  for  it)  on  Friday  night,  I  hear  to-day,  was  considered  quite  a 
boon  to  the  people  of  Cheadle.  The  room  was  crowded,  and  some 
of  my  friends  there  at  intervals  described,  or  descanted  upon,  the 
different  botanical,  natural  history,  and  other  classes  in  the  room,  and 
exhibited  the  microscopes,  etc.,  so  the  people — all  admitted  free,  of 
course — were  charmed  and  instructed  at  the  same  time.  I  wish  I 
could  have  staid  to  see  the  folks  all  there  on  the  Friday  evening — but 
of  course  I  could  not.  I  enquired  at  Blythe  Bridge  and  found  you 
had  all  gone  off  right  from  there.  The  station-master  told  me  they 
kept  the  train  back  a  few  minutes  for  your  party." 
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CHAPTER   XLIX. 


LLEWELLYNN  JEWITT'S  SOCRATIC  WISDOM. — VISIT  TO  THE  ISLE  OF 
MAN,  WHERE  HE  IS  RECEIVED  WITH  MUCH  HONOUR. — HIS  SPEECH  AT 
THE  LITTLE  PARADISE  OF  BALLAMOAR. — DISCOVERY  OF  A  UNIQUE 
GOLD  COIN. — LLEWELLYNN  JEWITT'S  SPEECH  AT  DOUGLAS. — RICH 
RESULTS   OF  THE    VISIT. 


HE  following  letter  from  Llewellynn  Jewitt  of  May  20th, 
1884,  anticipates  our  excursion  to  the  Isle  of  Man, 
which  furnished  rich  matter  for  The  Reliquary^  and 
also  shows  that  Llewellynn  Jewitt  had  fully  attained 

J    the  Socratic  wisdom  : 


"  It  is  indeed  most  kind  of  you  to  wnte  as  you  have  done  as  to 
my  joining  your  I.  of  M.  excursion.  But  please  don't  take  it  for 
granted  that  I  shall  be  able  to  give  myself  that  pleasure.  It  must,  if 
you  please,  remain  an  open  question,  as  I  said  in  my  last  letter.  If 
I  can  I  «////,  but  I  dare  not  say,  yet,  that  I  shall  be  able.  And,  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  your  letters  have  rather  produced  an  internal  ague 
and  made  me  shake  inwardly,  because  I  fear  if  I  should  perchance  be 
able  to  go,  there  will  be  far  more  expected  of  me  than  I  shall  have 
ability  to  fulfil.  I  am  a  poor  hand  at  all  matters  nowadays,  and  only 
live  to  learfi — certainly  not  to  lead  or  teach.  To  tell  you  truth, 
the  older  I  get — and  I  am  a  regular  Methuselah  now — the  less  / 
seem  to  know — for  the  more  one  thinks  and  the  more  years  of 
experience  one  has,  the  more  there  seems  to  be  to  learn,  and  the  more 
intensely  one  feels  one's  own  littleness  and  ignorance.  I  should 
*  shake  in  my  shoes '  and  feel  oppressed  and  depressed  if  I  were  to 
be  looked  upon  as  anything  more  than  a  gazer  and  a  listener.  I  must 
not  write  more  now,  for  in  the  midst  of  such  a  world  of  beauties  as 
you  are  located  in  [Bournemouth]  you  won't  want  to  read  any  ink- 
spoiled  paper,"  etc. 

Thus  we  see  that  Llewellynn  Jewitt  was  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  Socratic  maxim,  that  "  A  wise  man  knows  that  he  knows  nothing." 
Only  he  did  not  account  himself  wise  in  attaining  that  knowledge. 
How  amusing  it  is  to  such  to  hear  a  young  lady,  on  leaving  school, 
observe  with  satisfaction  and  simple  credence,  in  regard  to  her  know- 
ledge and  her  accomplishments,  "  I  am  now  finished."  She  who  knows 
literally  nothing,  but  does  not  even  know  that,  and,  therefore,  has  not 
yet  even  put  her  pretty  little  foot  on  the  mere  threshold  of  the  true 
Academy. 
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The  excursion  was  that  of  the  North  Staffordshire  Field  Naturalist 
and  Archaeological  Society,  and  Llewellynn  Jewitt  and  his  wife  did 
manage  to  do  us  the  honour  to  go  with  us.  They  had  never  visited 
the  Island  before,  although  he  had  written  about  some  of  its  antiquities 
in  The  Reliquary^  which  rendered  their  personal  inspection  all  the 
more  interesting  to  him.  Wherever- we  went  throughout  the  Island 
we  were  received  with  emphatic  courtesy  and  hospitality,  and  our 
daily  movements  were  specially  chronicled  in  the  principal  newspapers. 
Llewellynn  Jewitt  especially  received  honour  wherever  we  went,  the 
Manx  antiquaries  being  numerous,  and  his  joumal  well  known  in  the 
land.  In  a  place  so  rich  in  monuments  and  traditions  of  antiquity, 
most  of  the  educated  inhabitants  naturally  acquire  an  interest  in 
archaeology.     It  is  very  catching  in  a  small  community. 

The  Isle  of  Man  Times  in  speaking  of  our  visit,  and  the  chiefs  of 
the  party,  said :  "  First  comes  the  learned  antiquary  and  historian, 
Mr.  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  F.S.A.,  editor  of  The  Reliquary^  the  author  of 
several  well-known  and  important  antiquarian  works,  and,  most  in 
teresting  fact  of  aU,  for  many  years  past  one  of  the  few  honorary 
members  of  the  Manx  Society.  Though  not  a  member  of  the  North 
Staffordshire  Society,  Mr.  Jewitt  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  work 
in  the  field  of  labour  it  has  chosen,  and  so  far  marked  his  sense  of 
the  position  to  which  it  has  attained,  by  consenting,  on  invitation, 
to  accompany  its  members  on  this  their  first  visit  to  the  Isle  of  Man. 
In  this  the  Society  has  an  honour  conferred,  and  it  is  only  right  to 
state  that  they  look  upon  it  as  such."  The  same  newspaper  at  the 
close  of  its  very  lengthy  report  of  our  first  day*s  tour  in  the  Island, 
said :  "  The  party  arrived  in  Douglas  shortly  after  eight,  the  whole 
drive  of  about  forty  miles  having  been  concluded  without  accident 
of  any  kind.  One  and  all  were  delighted  with  their  outing  and  what 
they  had  seen,  and  Mr.  Jewitt,  whose  opinion  we  sought,  readily 
admitted  that  the  Runic  monuments  were  perfectly  marvellous — that 
the  bridge  within  the  grounds  of  Rushen  Abbey,  to  which  he  paid 
a  special  visit,  was  one  of  the  finest  he  had  ever  seen — in  short  that 
he  had  never  beheld  so  much  to  interest  one  in  one  day,  and  that  his 
sojourn  had  been  one  successive  charm  from  the  time  he  had  landed 
on  the  previous  evening.  Certainly,  from  so  distinguished  a  visitor, 
this  is  a  very  valuable  recommendation  for  the  Island." 

During  the  tour  of  the  third  day  we  visited  the  beautiful  grounds 
of  Mr.  William  Farrant,  at  Ballamoar.  I  know  of  no  place  in  the 
United  Kingdom  where  the  landscape  is  so  tropical-looking  as  in  this 
little  paradise,  which  is  sheltered  from  all  chilling  winds  by  a  thick 
girdle  of  firs.  Here  were  actually  palms,  and  other  such  trees 
flourishing  in  the  open  air,  and  bursting  into  flower.  Llewellynn 
Jewitt  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  proprietor,  which  was 
moved  as  we  were  about  to  leave,  saying :  "I  have  very  great 
pleasure  indeed  in  seconding  the  motion.  I  don't  know  that  I  hdve 
ever  seen  in  England,  or  anywhere  else,  a  place  equal  to  this.  It 
devolves  upon  me  to  thank  him  very  heartily  for  allowing  us  to 
intrude  upon  him  to-day.     I  don't  know  that  there  is  any  other  place 
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where  we  could  be  at  the  same  time  in  our  own  dimate,  and  yet,  to 
judge  from  the  landscape,  also  in  the  tropics.  We  have  received  Mr. 
Farrant's  hospitality,  which  is  of  a  hearty  liberality  peculiar  to  the  Isle 
of  Man.  The  Island  is  rich  in  antiquarian  matters  that  few  other 
places  possess.  We  find  it  rich  also  in  other  respects.  I  trust  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Farrant  will  live  for  many  years  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of 
the  spot  in  which  they  reside." 

Among  the  places  visited  by  us  on  the  fourth  day  was  Christ 
Church,  Maughold,  where  the  Rev.  S.  N.  Harrison  showed  us  a  gold 
coin  which  had  just  been  found  in  digging  in  the  churchyard. 
Llewellynn  Jewitt  took  an  impression  of  it  in  wax,  and  promised  to 
report  upon  it. 

At  a  final  meeting  held  at  Douglas  before  leaving  the  Island, 
several  votes  of  thanks  were  passed.  The  meeting  was  composed  not 
only  of  the  members  of  the  North  Staffordshire  Society,  but  also  of 
the  Manx  Society,  who  had  joined  us  in  the  excursions.  One  duty 
fell  to  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  who  said : 

"  When  you  have  heard  the  resolution  I  have  to  propose  you  will 
agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  the  most  diflficult  part  of  this 
company's  duty  has  been  assigned  to  me.  It  is  to  propose  the  best 
thanks,  not  only  of  the  North  Staffordshire  Society,  but  of  all  present^ 
to  the  number  of  friends  who  have  received  us.  We  have  to  thank 
all  who  have  been  so  kind  as  to  show  us  their  places,  and  to  extend 
hospitality  to  us.  I  don't  know  how  to  do  it.  Pretty  well  acquainted 
as  I  am  with  the  English  language,  I  only  wish  I  was  equally  well 
acquainted  with  the  Manx  language ;  because  I  believe  in  the  English 
tongue  no  words  can  be  found  to  express  our  thanks.  The  Manx, 
with  their  beautiful  ideas,  could  do  it  much  better  than  we  can.  We 
came  here  invading  the  country,  and  were  received  with  kindness. 
Grounds  have  been  thrown  open  to  us,  and  we  have  spent  most 
enjoyable  times.  I  must  ask  you  to  join  me  in  thanking  our  friends 
in  the  order  in  which  we  have  taken  our  journeys.  You  will  remem- 
ber the  delightful  visit  we  had  to  Castleton  on  the  first  day,  and  how 
kindly  Mr.  Jeffcott,  the  High  Bailiff  of  Castleton,  and  Mr.  Keene, 
the  governor  of  Castle  Rushen,  showed  us  everything  of  interest. 
Then  at  Peel  we  had  Colonel  Anderson.  We  also  received  extreme 
attention  at  the  Foxdale  lead  mines  from  Captain  Kitto.  Not  only 
everything  wa6  done  to  interest  us,  but  choice  specimens  of  the 
different  minerals  found  there  were  presented  to  members  of  the 
Societies — mementos  which  will  be  treasured  by  everyone.  Then  at 
Jurby  and  Ballaugh  we  had  the  Rev.  William  Kermode,  the  father  of 
the  gentleman  who  has  been  with  us  in  our  excursions.  Him  I  beg 
personally  to  thank  for  the  attention  I  have  received  from  him.  The 
Rev.  William  Kermode,  president  of  the  Isle  of  Man  Natural  Histor>' 
and  Antiquarian  Society,  took  an  immense  deal  of  trouble  for  us,  as 
all  will  remember.  Then  there  was  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Sodor  and 
Man,  with  his  sister  Miss  Hill,  who  were  kindness  itself  to  us,  as 
they  are  to  everyone.  Our  cordial  thanks  ought  to  be  transferred  to 
the  Bishop,  through  Miss  Hill,  for  allowing  us  to  visit  Bishop's  Court 
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— a  charming  place,  and  a  great  treat — and  for  his  liberal  hospitality 
to  us  while  there.  Then  there  is  Mr.  William  Farrant,  we  were 
at  his  delightful  grounds,  and  in  his  house.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Farrant 
deserve  our  best  thanks,  for  a  more  delightful  place  to  those  who 
love  arboriculture  could  not  be  found  anywhere.  At  Maughold  we 
had  the  Rev.  S.  N.  Harrison,  whom  we  were  delighted  to  have  among 
us.  The  great  Laxey  Mining  Company  were  kind  enough  to  offer  us 
facilities  for  going  over  their  mines ;  but,  unfortunately,  time  would 
not  permit.  As  a  general  body  the  clergy  of  the  Island  have  been 
most  kind  in  meeting  us,  and  in  telling  us  what  they  knew  about  their 
immediate  localities.  I  don't  think  I  need  say  one  word  in  recom- 
mendation of  the  resolution  I  have  to  propose,  because  ypur  own 
hearts  will  tell  you  it  is  due  to  them.  It  will  be  a  pleasant  thing  to 
thank  them  very  heartily  for  all  they  have  done  for  us.  (Applause.) 
I  believe  that  in  leaving  the  Island  we  shall  say  with  the  poet : 

*  Isle  of  beauty,  fare  thee  well.' " 

The  first  result  of  this  memorable  visit,  outside  the  Island,  was  a 
set  of  notes  from  the  pen  of  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  thus  referred  to  by 
him  in  a  letter  to  me  :  "July  23rd,  1884.  ...  I  promised  you  I 
would  draw  up  some  few  notes  on  some  of  the  Crosses,  &c.,  &c., 
which  we  saw  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  for  use,  if  thought  well,  as  a  supple- 
mentary note  to  the  North  Staffordshire  Field  Club  Report  of  the 
meeting,  and  I  have  done  so,  and  here  it  is  I  I  am  afraid  it  is  a  poor 
meagre  affair,  and  that  I  have  spun  it  out  to  an  awful  length.  But  if 
any  part  of  it  will  be  of  use  pray  do  what  you  like  with  it.  Perhaps 
you  can  cull  a  few  useful  lines  from  it.  In  one  or  two  places  it  is 
hardly  completed — but  to  tell  you  the  truth  I  have  not  read  it  over. 
As  I  wrote  it,  so  it  is.  I  shall,  amended  and  illustrated,  give  it  in 
The  Reliquary  as  well,  as  I  want  to  do  all  I  can  to  make  return  for 
everybody's  kindness.  .  .  .  The  reason  I  have  really  made  it  so 
long  was  because  I  wanted  to  show  you  that  I  noted  more  mentally 
than  I  did  pencilly.  Tell  me  it  reaches  you,  and  if  it  will  be  of  any 
use.  And  if  any  scraps  of  it  are  printed,  let  me  see  them,  for  correc- 
tion. Of  course,  what  I  now  send  is  not  for  the  Isle  of  Man  Society 
—but  (or  you  and  your  North  Staffordshire  Society,"  etc. 

These  notes  were  afterwards  enlarged,  as  promised  above,  and  made 
a  series  of  learned  and  interesting  papers  in  his  journal,  entitled : 
"  Passing  Notes  on  some  of  the  Sculptured  Stone  Crosses,  and  other 
Remains  of  Past  Ages  in  the  Isle  of  Man,"  profusely  illustrated  with 
engravings.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  series  he  formed  the  whole 
into  one  continuous  work,  repaged,  and  had  printed  **  Fifty  Copies 
for  Private  Distribution  only."  Of  these  he  sent  me  a  copy,  with  an 
inscription  too  flattering— or,  rather,  too  affectionately  kind — to 
reproduce  here ;  and  besides  several  copies  inscribed  to  my  special 
friends  who  were  of  the  party,  he  sent  me  twenty  more  of  the  fifty, 
with  the  following  note :  "  The  Hollies,  Duffield,  Derby,  February 
14th,  1885— the  day  sacred  to  that  foolish  old  saint,  St.  Valentine. 
.  .  .  After  all  this  delay,  which  could  not  be  helj>ed — I  have  only 
this  morning  got  the  little  brochures  from  the  printers — I  send  on  at 
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once  to  you  those  about  which  I  gave  you  a  little  hint  when  we  were 
last  at  Stoke.  Kindly  accept  the  one  I  have  written  on.  ...  I 
send  you  also  twenty  others,  and  leave  you  entirely  to  please  your 
own  good  self  what  you  do  with  them.  Some  of  your  friends  of  the 
N.  S.  F.  C.  might  like  a  copy  .  .  .  but  you  know  best.  I  hope 
you  will  like  the  little  pamphlet/'  etc.  Those  who  possess  the  copies 
will  surely  like  them  and  treasure  them  now. 

In  this  pamphlet  Llewellynn  Jewitt  redeemed  his  promise  to  report 
upon  the  gold  coin  found  at  Maughold.  His  remarks  are  too  lengthy 
for  transcription  here  in  full,  but  I  will  give  extracts ;  he  says  :  "  Three 
other  matters  connected  with  our  delightful  and  interesting  sojourn 
on  the  Island  remain  to  be  noted.  These  are  the  fortunate  and 
opportune  discovery  of  a  valuable  coin,  consequent  upon  our  visit  to 
Maughold ;  the  equally  fortuitous  digging  up  of  some  mediaeval  paving 
tiles  in  the  ruins  of  Rushen  Abbey  (also  consequent  upon  our  visit)  ; 
and  the  examination  I  was  aften\'ards  enabled  to  make  of  a  bog- 
oak  Canoe  or  Boat,  which  had  been  discovered  and  exhumed  at 
Ballakaighen. 

"  The  discovery  of  the  coin  was  in  this  wise.  In  the  churchyard 
of  Kirk  Maughold  exist  unmistakable  indications  of  earthwork  and 
foundations  of  some  very  ancient  structure.  To  ascertain  the  nature 
of  these  remarkable  indications,  the  Rev.  Stephen  N.  Harrison  made 
a  series  of  small  excavations  preparatory  to  our  visit,  in  order  that 
opinions  might  be  ehcited  as  to  their  age  and  original  intention.  The 
result  of  these  *  diggings '  was  that  the  remains  of  early  interments, 
both  by  inhumation  and  by  cremation,  were  here  and  there  brought 
to  light,  as  were  also  fragments  of  pottery.  In  one  of  these  excavations 
lay  the  gold  coin  I  am  about  to  describe,  covered  up  by,  and  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  with  a  number  of  white  pebbles  arranged  in  a 
small  heap,  near  to  the  remains  of  the  ancient  underground  walling. 

"  A  momentary  glance  at  the  coin,  as  shown  to  me  in  the  church- 
yard, was  sufficient  to  assure  me  of  the  newness  of  the  type,  and  of 
its  extreme  interest ;  and  having  been  permitted  to  bring  away  a  wax 
impression  for  careful  examination,  the  hurried  visit  of  the  party  was 
brought  to  an  end,  and  I  left  the  spot  with  regret,  and  not  without  a 
longing  desire  *  strong  upon  me '  to  remain  and  see  the  excavations 
continued,  and  a  thorough  and  searching  examination  of  the  place 
carried  out. 

"The  coin,  which  is  in  a  magnificent  state *of  preservation,  is  of 
gold,  weighing  sixty-eight  grains,  and  is  of  Louis  le  Debonaire 
(814-840),  son  of  Charlemagne,  and  is  a  new  and  hitherto  unpublished 
type.  I  submitted  it  to  our  highest  numismatic  authority,  my  friend 
Mr.  John  Evans,  F.R.S.,  President  of  the  Numismatic  Society,  and 
his  observations  upon  it  I  with  pleasure  incorporate  in  these  notes." 

I  refer  those  who  wish  to  peruse  these  elaborate  observations  to 
The  Reliquary^  Vol.  XXV.,  p.  169.  The  editor  expresses  the  opinion 
that  the  coin  may  have  been  brought  to  the  Isle  of  Man  by  some 
Viking  settlers.  His  first  of  this  series  of  papers,  which  is  on  the 
stone  crosses  of  the  Island,  he  thus  concludes  : 
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"  I  cannot  close  this  part  of  my  paper,  in  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  throw  together  some  few  notes  upon  such  of  the  ancient  crosses  as 
came  under  my  notice  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  without  adding  a  word  of 
praise  and  of  warning— /r<zw  to  the  Manx  people  for  the  care  they 
have  taken  of  these  treasures  of  early  art  which  have  come  down  to 
them  as  precious  heirlooms  from  long  past  ages,  and  from  ancestors 
who  lived  and  fought  and  died  for  their  land :  warning,  against 
danger  that  may  arise  from  wanton  injury  by  those  who  are  alien  to 
the  Island,  and  only  come  there  as  holiday-makers  and  folly-seekers. 

"  I  will  venture  to  affirm  that  no  genuine  Manxman — so  high  an 
opinion  have  I  formed  of  them  during  my  visit,  and  so  much  direct 
evidence  have  I  seen  of  the  care  that  is  taken — would  wilfully  and 
knowingly  damage  any  of  these  singular  and  valuable  remains  of 
antiquity,  which  they  love  and  cherish  as  precious  heirlooms  left  to 
them  for  conservation  by  their  most  distant  ancestors,  venerate  for 
their  age  and  for  the  names  and  symbolisms  they  bear,  and  reverence 
with  an  almost  suj>erstitious  awe.  If  harm  does  come  to  them  beyond 
that  of  fair  wear  and  tear  of  time  and  weather,  it  will  not  be  at  the 
hands  of  Manx  people,  but  at  those  of  the  'trippers,'  excursionists 
and  holiday-seekers,  who  infest  the  Island,  and  bring  into  it  demoralis- 
ation and  injury. 

"The  crosses  I  have  been  describing,  and  innumerable  other  objects 
of  antiquity,  indigenous  to,  and  spread  about  on,  the  Island,  are  a 
precious  charge  left  to  the  safe-keeping  of  the  people,  and  for  whose 
preservation  every  native  should  feel  personally  responsible.  They 
are  landmarks  in  the  history  of  the  Island,  links  in  the  great  unbreak- 
able chain  that  binds  the  past  with  the  present  and  future,  and  direct 
messages  from  those  who  have  gone  before,  to  us  of  the  present  day, 
and  to  those  countless  and  unknown  generations  by  whom  we  are  to 
be  succeeded.  We  receive  them  simply  as  stewards,  and  it  is  our 
bounden  duty  to  see  that  they  shall  pass  on,  uninjured,  into  the  hands 
of  those  by  whom  we  of  the  present  day  shall  be  followed. 

"  The  relics  of  long-past  centuries  spread  over  the  Island  are  the 
work  of  the  direct  ancestors  of  the  people  who  still  inhabit  it,  and 
record  the  deaths,  and  in  some  instances  the  occupations  and  family 
connections,  of  those  in  whose  memory  they  were  so  lovingly  placed. 

"  They  are  messages  and  records  of  the  dead,  from  the  dead,  and 
demand  care  and  preservation  at  the  hands  of  the  living  of  every 
class,  and  in  every  localit)\" 

Proceeding  from  his  notes  on  the  Crosses,  Llewellynn  Jewitt  next 
speaks  of  the  Stone  Circles.  I  remember  our  climb  to  the  Stone 
Circle  on  the  Meayll,  and  how  he  stood  in  its  midst  looking  upon  it 
and  the  encompassing  scenery  with  enthusiastic  admiration.  With  the 
same  cherished  recollection  he  afterwards  thus  wrote  at  his  leisure  in 
his  study  at  The  Hollies  : 

"  First  and  foremost  amongst  these  is  the  grand,  and,  I  may  say, 
so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  almost  unique,  circle  on  the  mountain 
called  *  MeaylV  in  the  parish  of  Rushen.    The  situation  of  this 
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remarkable  burial-place  is  wild  and  imposing  in  the  extreme.  Indeed 
to  use  the  words  'sublimely  grand'  would  not  be  too  much  in 
describing  the  position  chosen  by  the  primitive  inhabitants  as  a  last 
resting-place  for  those  who  were  near  and  dear  to  them,  and  whom  in 
death  they  honoured,  as  in  life  they  had  loved. 

**  The  point  upon  which  this  circle  lies,  rising,  as  it  does,  between 
four  and  five  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  was  upon  the 
occasion  of  our  interesting  visit,  attained  by  a  most  fatiguing  uphill, 
laborious,  tramp  among  tangled  gorse  bushes,  intermingled  with  the 
tough  stems  of  lovely  heather,  and  the  short  and  sturdy  shrubby  little 
plants  of  the  bilberry,  intermixed  with  soft  grasses,  delicate  mosses, 
and  flowering  plants." 

How  this  reminds  one  of  his  brother  Orlando's  holiday  ascent  to 
the  similarly  clothed  and  stone  circled  moors  of  Derbyshire,  when  his 
brother  Llewellynn  was  a  cradled  baby  at  Kimberworth.  Llewellynn 
Jewitt  continues  : 

"  But  when  the  top  was,  once  attained,  and  the  whole  scene  burst 
on  the  view,  all  idea  of  fatigue  was  at  an  end,  and  the  eye,  which  had 
so  far  been  occupied  in  picking  the  way,  felt  an  instinctive  relief,  and 
fairly  revelled  in  the  wondrous  scene  spread  out  before  it.  Here  at 
our  feet  lay  the  circle  of  stone  cists,  in  which  a  couple  of  thousand 
or  more  years  ago  were  deposited  the  bodies  of  the  faithful  dead, 
fragments  of  whose  remains  doubtless  still  lie  exactly  where  the 
loving  hands  of  their  sorrowing  friends  had  placed  them.  There,  in 
the  far  off  distance,  was  the  broad  expanse  of  ocean  merging  into, 
and  becoming,  through  no  horizon  line  being  visible,  part  and  parcel 
of  the  sky  itself ;  here,  far  down  below,  that  same  ocean,  tremulous 
with  motion,  and  of  a  colour  vieing  in  clearness  and  beauty  with 
heaven's  own  blue — there  the  rocky  coast  with  its  myriads  of  sea- 
birds,  and  its  numberless  white- toned  fisherman's  cottages ;  here  the 
most  delicious  of  verdure  and  a  perfect  plant  jungle  of  nature's  own 
forming;  and  there,  standing  out  clear  in  the  sea,  rising  up  boldly 
from  the  eternal  waters  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  the  apparently 
inaccessible  Calf  of  Man  and  the  Chicken's  Rock — dark,  sombre, 
and  solemn  in  their  solitariness  and  majesty. 

"Surely  the  people  who  chose  this  spot  for  the  last  resting-place  of 
their  loved  ones  must  have  been  imbued  with  the  most  sublime  of 
ideas,  actuated  by  the  highest  and  noblest  of  motives,  and  impelled 
by  the  most  elevated  of  thoughts  and  aspirations !  Here,  on  the 
highest  point  of  the  mountain,  clothed  in  all  its  natural  beauty  of 
verdure,  was  the  chosen  spot  of  earth  in  which  the  dead  should  be 
laid,  and  there,  right  Out  into  the  dim  and  far  off  distance,  the  sea, 
which,  while  they  lived,  had  been  not  only  their  pride,  but  also  their 
prolific  hunting-ground  for  daily  food,  and  across  which  ships  would 
sail,  bearing  friends  from  afar,  who  should  see  on  their  approach  the 
elevated  funeral  mound  ;  and  above  and  around  was  the  canopy  of 
heaven  into  whose  unknown  regions  the  souls  of  their  departed  dear 
ones  would  enter,"  etc. 
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CHAPTER    L. 


LLEWELLYNN  JEWITT  S  OPINION  OF  SENSATIONAL  NOVELS.  —  HIS 
MODESTY. — HIS  CHIVALROUS  DEFENCE  OF  MARY^  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 
—  INQUISITIVENESS  AND  BULLYISM  AMONG  LITTLE  FISHES. — 
ANOTHER   CHRISTMAS   WELCOME. 


[IN  the  return  from  the  Isle  of  Man,  Llewellynn  Jewitt 
and  his  wife  spent  a  few  happy  days  with  me  at  Stoke 
— happy  days  for  us,  I  mean  ;  yes,  and  happy  for  them 
also — and  it  was  during  this  visit  that  a  neighbour 
asked  him  what  he  thought  of  Hugh  Conway's  "  Called 
Back,"  which  he  had  not  read,  but  promised  to  read,  and  report 
upon  it.  As  it  may  safely  be  said  that  never  before  was  so  much 
time  spent  by  English  men  and  women,  and  boys  and  girls,  in  reading 
sensational  literature  as  at  the  present  time,  I  will  give  his  report  from 

a  letter  dated  July  14th,  1884 :  "If  you  remember,  Mrs. begged 

me  very  specially  to  read  a  book  entitled  *  Called  Back,'  and  tell  her 
what  I  thought  of  it.  I  never,  as  you  know,  spend  time  over  books 
of  that  class;  but,  nevertheless,  I  have,  as  I  promised,  glanced 
through  it ;  and,  if  you  see  her,  you  may  tell  her  the  plot  of  the  story 
seems  tolerably  well  laid ;  that  the  positions  in  it  are  startling  and 
abundant ;  that  it  is  surely  sensational  enough  to  satisfy  any  morbid 
cravings ;  and  that  it  is,  in  every  part,  unreal,  impossible,  exaggerated, 
and  wild.  As  to  its  hero,  I  quite  agree  with  the  words  of  his  old 
servant  on  page  187 — *  Master  Gilbert,  you're  a  bigger  fool  than  I 
thought  you  were.'  And  1  fear  those  who  sj>end  much  time  over 
reading  such  books  almost  deserve  the  same  to  be  said  of  them  ! 
After  all  these  years  I  have  utterly  failed  to  find  that  any  permanent 
good  comes  to  the  reader  of  sensational  literature.  The  writer  makes 
a  profit,  and  the  publisher  ditto— -but  what  does  the  reader  gain? 
Tell  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Goss,  for  /  know  not." 

The  following  shows  his  modesty  on  learning  that  a  slight  well- 
merited  compliment  had  been  paid  to  him  in  connection  with  the 
Isle  of  Man:  "August  17th,  1884.  .  .  .  Many  thanks  for  your 
most  welcome  and  jolly  letter  this  morning,  which  we  were  very  very 
pleased  to  receive.  .  .  .  It's  no  use  mincing  the  matter.  I  do, 
in  my  heart,  feel  that  I  am  not  worthy  such  a  compliment  being  paid 
to  me.  I  only  wish  I  was.  It's  enough  to  make  a  fellow  vain — but 
it  won't  have  that  effect  on  me,  but  will  only  make  me  feel  myself 
smaller  than  ever.     .     .     .     The  coin  is  being  engraved,  and  will  be 
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noticed  in  the  French  /^ez'tie  Numismaiique^  as  well  as  in  Reliquary 
and  Numismatic  Chronicle,  It  is  a  gem — ^unique — and  unpublished. 
You  shall  have  the  engraving,  when  done,  for  my  'Notes'  in  your 
North  Staffordshire  Transactions,  if  you  like.  By-the-bye  those  'Notes' 
will  have  to  be  amended  here  before  being  read  —for  they  are,  I  am 
afraid,  somewhat  crude.  I  hope  what  I  shall  ulKmately  work  them 
up  to  will  please  you  and  our  Manx  friends.  Yes  !  indeed  it  would 
be  truly  delightful  again  to  be  back  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  If  we  could 
only  feel  that  we  had  been  asleep  for  the  last  few  weeks,  and  then 
wake  up  and  find  ourselves  in  our  old  quarters,  it  would  be  *  heavenly  * ! 
But  such  a  blessing  as  that  visit  is  one  that  can  happen  only  once  in 
a  life,  and  that  once  only  to  a  very  few  chosen  people.  It  can  never 
be  hoped  that  two  such  treats  can  be  in  store  for  us.  For  you  and 
yours  I  pray  they  may  be  innumerable — for  you  are  young  and  hale 
and  hearty,  and  made  for  enjoyment,  physical  and  mental.  We  are, 
on  the  other  hand,  old,  and  are  a  drag  on  those  who  are  kind  enough 
to  go  out  with  us,  because  we  can't  do  as  young  strong  folks  can.  I 
always  feel  that  when  I  am  asked  to  go  out  with  any  of  you,  if  I  go  I 
am  a  drag ;  and  if  I  dotCt  a  disappointment !  Is  it  not  so  ?  [Dear 
me,  No  !  Never  a  drag.]  Still,  I  honestly  confess  I  am  living  in  hope 
of  once  again  seeing  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  once  again  shaking  hands 
with  the  kind  good  folks  there,  who  so  very  pleasantly  put  up  with  me 
and  did  so  much  to  make  the  visit  enjoyable.  It  was  the  greatest 
piece  of  enjoyment  I  ever  had  in  my  life,  for  certainly  no  visit  I  have 
ever  paid  to  any  place  *  in  all  my  bom  days '  was  a  tenth  part  so  enjoy- 
able and  happy.  It  was  delight  in  its  truest  and  most  intense  sense." 
The  remainder  of  this  lengthy  epistle  is  on  domestic  subjects,  but 
there  is  one  sentence  worthy  of  preservation  here  which  may  turn  the 
balance  of  parental  decision  in  favour  of  many  a  treat  to  many  a 
young  girl  for  ages  to  come.  His  daughter  has  been  away  from  home 
on  a  most  enjoyable  visit,  and  he  says :  "  You  will  be  surprised  when 

I  tell  you  that   B is  still  at  C ! "     Permission  for  a  still 

further  prolongation  of  the  visit  is  thus  asked  :  "  *  .  .  .  so  shall 
you  be  able  to  spare  me  till  next  Saturday  ? ' — Of  course  we  shall 
spare  her,  for  girls  deserve  all  the  pleasure  that  can  be  given  them," 
is  his  answer  to  me. 

I  have  received  from  my  beloved  friend — Lie  welly  nn  Jewitt's  son, 
just  in  time  for  interpolation  here,  but  too  late  for  the  last  chapter,  a 
copy  of  interesting  matter  just  discovered  by  him,  written  by  his 
father  after  the  return  from  the  Isle  of  Man.  It  is  interesting  in 
proving  that  Llewellynn  Jewittt  intended  to  write  a  book,  with  illus- 
trations, narrating  every  detail  of  the  Isle  of  Man  holiday,  and  that 
he  actually  started  the  undertaking.  At  the  top  of  the  first  page  con- 
siderable space  is  left,  with  the  note  "  View — photo,  of  The  Hollies." 
Then  comes  the  following: 

"On  Thursday,  June  12th,  1884,  we — that  is  my  dear  wife  and 
myself — left  home  by  the  12  17  train,  leaving  Derby  at  i  55,  and 
arriving  at  Stoke-upon-Trent  at  3  5,  where  we  were  met  at  the  Station 
by  our  good  friend  Mr.  Goss,  and,  leaving  the  bulk  of  our  luggage  at 
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the  Station,  walked  with  him  through  the  town  (meeting  his  bright 
young  son  Victor  on  the  way)  to  his  residence,  Bank  House.  Here, 
having  had  from  all  the  heartiest  of  hearty  receptions,  we  spent  a 
most  enjoyable  evening  and  retired  early  to  bed  to  invigorate  and 
prepare  us  for  next  day's  journey."  After  this  there  are  two  pages  of 
space  left,  with  the  note  "  Views  of  Stoke-on-Trent,  two  pp.,"  and 
another  space  with  the  note  "  View  of  Bank  House."  Then  follows : 
"Next  morning,  Friday,  June  13th,  1884,  we  left  immediately  after 
breakfast,  in  a  fly,  for  the  Station — Mr.  and  Miss  Goss  and  our  two 
selves — ^and  left  there  in  a  saloon  carriage,  with  a  goodly  party  of  the 
North  Staffordshire  Naturalists'  Field  Club  and  Archaeological  Society, 
at  9  58,  arriving  at  Liverpool  (Lime  Street  Terminus)  at  1 1  50.  We 
were  at  once  driven  through  the  town  to  the  Landing  Stage,  and  got 
our  luggage  and  ourselves  aboard. 

"  The  drive  through  Liverpool  intensified  the  ever-present  saddest 
of  all  sad  memories  of  our  darling  Herbert.  It  was  the  first  time  we 
had  gone  there  since  his  ship  the  *  Shackamaxon '  came  home  without 
him,  leaving  him  buried  in  the  sea,  and  the  passing  of  the  Hotel  (the 
'Victoria')  where  we  used  to  remain  with  him,  the  sight  of  other 
places  and  buildings  we  had  been  to  together,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  Landing  Stage,  Docks,  and  river,  brought  back  forcibly,  and  sadly, 
every  circumstance  of  his  departure  and  return  on  each  of  his  various 
voyages,  and  above  all,  the  last  time,  when  we  met  the  ship  to  learn 
the  particulars  of  his  sudden  death,  and  of  the  accident  which  in  one 
instant  deprived  him  of  life,  ourselves  of  one  of  the  best  and  noblest 
and  most  estimable  of  sons,  and  his  brother  officers  and  shipmates  of 
a  warm-hearted,  loving,  and  generous  friend."  A  large  blank  volume 
was  prepared  for  this  work,  but  it  was  never  proceeded  with  farther 
for  want  of  time,  like  the  neglected  diaries. 

I  will  now  finish  this  chapter  and  my  memoranda  for  the  year 
1884,  together. 

I  have  shown  that  Llewellynn  Jewitt  found  it  difficult  to  bring  his 
chivalrous  mind  to  the  conclusion  that  a  lady  could  ever  be  in  the 
wrong,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  warmly  defended  the  memory  of 
poor  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  In  the  twenty-fifth,  volume  of  his 
Reliquary^  page  86,  he  wrote : 

"Three  hundred  years  ago  from  this  very  day  on  which  I  write 
these  words,  September  2nd,  1584,  the  unfortunate,  cruelly-used, 
much-maligned,  and  deeply-to-be-pitied  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  who, 
on  the  previous  day,  had,  for  the  last  time,  left  one  place  of  her 
captivity,  Sheffield  Manor,  wended  her  weary  way  over  the  moorlands 
and  along  the  roadways,  and  at  length  arrived  at  Wingfield  Manor, 
another  of  the  prison-houses  she  had  from  time  to  time  been  doomed 
to  enter.  The  present  autumn  and  winter  are,  therefore,  the  exact 
tercentenary  of  the  close  of  her  captivity  in  Derbyshire,  from  whence 
within  a  few  brief  weeks  of  her  last  arrival  she  was  removed,  strongly 
guarded,  and  led  on  stage  by  stage,  by  her  keepers  and  their  armed 
men,  on  her  way  to  Tutbury,  Chartley,  Fotheringay,  and  the  scaffold, 
to  end  her  misery  and  her  life  together  at  the  hands  of  the  headsman, 
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by  whom  at  one  fell  blow  she  was  decapitated — ^her  gentle  blood, 
then  so  ruthlessly  spilled,  leaving  an  indelible  stain  on  an  otherwise 
fair  page  of  England's  history,  and  on  the  lives  and  fame  of  all  who 
had  compassed,  decreed,  or  aided  in  carrying  out,  so  barbarous  and 
illstarred  a  state  murder. 

**  It  seemed  to  me  fitting  and  meet  that  such  a  tercentenary  should 
not  be  passed  over  without  some  record  being  made  and  some  notice 
taken  of  its  occurrence.  I  have  therefore  thrown  together  a  few 
particulars  relating  to  the  last  period  of  her  captivity  at  Wingfield 
Manor,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  found  at  all  events  of  passing 
interest  to  my  readers.     .     .     . 

"The  first  stay  of  the  imprisoned  monarch  at  Wingfield  Manor 
was  for  one  night,  Wednesday,  the  3rd  of  February,  1569,  when  she 
was  being  conveyed,  as  a  strongly  guarded  prisoner,  by  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  on  the  way  from  Bolton  Castle  to  the  stronghold  of 
Tutbury;  the  previous  night  having  been  spent  at  Mr.  Foljambe's 
house,  near  Chesterfield,  and  the  following  one  passed  at  Derby. 
The  next  time  was  in  the  following  April,  the  Earl  having  received  on 
the  14th  of  the  previous  month,  after  much  urgent  solicitation, 
authority  to  remove  his  prisoner  from  Tutbury  tp  this  very  building. 
.  .  .  Here  the  Queen  remained  for  about  six  months.  .  .  . 
Here  it  was  that  she  was  for  the  first  time  made  acquainted  with 
Chatsworth,  being  carried  thither  in  a  litter,  while  the  Manor  House 
could  be  thoroughly  cleansed. 

"Her  occupations  were  of  the  most  faultless  kind;  her  industry 
never  ending.  ...  *  I  asked  her  Grace,*  wrote  White,  a  messenger 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's,  'since  the  weather  did  cut  off  all  exercises 
abroad,  how  she  passed  the  time  within  ?  She  said  that  all  the  day 
she  wrought  with  her  needle,  and  that  the  diversity  of  the  colours 
made  the  work  seem  less  tedious,  and  continued  so  long  at  it,  till 
very  pain  made  her  to  give  over ;  and  with  that  she  laid  her  hand 
upon  her  left  side,  and  complained  of  an  old  grief  newly  increased 
there.'"    .     .     . 

On  her  way  from  Sheffield  to  Wingfield  for  the  last  time  she  held 
conversation  with  Somers,  the  nephew  of  her  custodian,  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler,  who  says  in  the  Talk  behveen  the  Scottish  Queen  and  me  riding 
from  Sheffield  to  Wingfield,  2nd  September,  IS84,  "She  asked  me 
whether  I  thought  she  would  escape  from  hence  or  no,  if  she  might 
I  answered  plainly,  I  believed  she  would ;  for  it  is  natural  for  every- 
thing to  seek  liberty  that  is  kept  in  strict  subjection.  *  No,  by  my 
troth,'  quoth  she,  *  you  are  deceived  in  me,  for  my  heart  is  so  great 
that  I  had  rather  die  in  this  sort  with  honour,  than  run  away  with 
shame.'  I  said  I  would  be  sorry  to  see  the  trial.  Then  she  asked 
me,  if  she  were  at  liberty  with  the  Queen's  Majesty's  favour,  whither 
I  thought  she  would  go.  *  I  think,'  quoth  I,  *  Madam,  you  would  go 
to  your  own  in  Scotland,  as  it  is  good  reason,  and  command  there.* 
*  It  is  true,'  quoth  she,  *  I  would  rather  go  thither  indeed,  but  only  to 
see  my  son,  and  to  give  him  good  counsel.' "...  Llewellynn 
Jewitt  continues : 
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"On  the  13th  of  January,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  was  removed 
from  Wingfield  Manor  for  the  last  time,  and,  strongly  guarded,  taken 
to  Derby  for  the  first  night,  and  so  on  to  Tutbury  Castle  the  next 
day  ;  from  whence,  ere  long,  she  was  again  removed  to  Chartley,  and 
so  on  to  Fotheringay. 

**  Like  a  cat  playing  with  a  wounded  mouse  before  she  at  last  eats 
it,  Queen  Elizabeth,  for  eighteen  years,  played  with  the  destiny  of 
her  miserable  captive,  and  at  length,  when  her  jealousies  had  had  full 
bent,  and  she  became  tired  of  the  cruel  game,  she,  shortly  after  the 
removal  from  Wingfield,  put  her  to  a  shameful  death  by  beheading. 

"  To  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbur)',  as  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  who  for 
all  those  years,  until  her  last  removal  to  Wingfield  Manor,  had  been 
her  keeper,  was  addressed  the  Commission  which  ordered  the  helpless 
captive  to  be  executed ;  and  was  sent  to  him  by  a  *  Mr.  Robert  Beale 
whom  your  L.  knoweth  to  be  honest,  wise  and  trustye'  to  Orton 
Longuevile,  near  Huntingdon,  where  the  Earl  was  then  staying,  and 
the  letter  which  accompanied  it  is  now,  happily,  preserved  at  Longleat. 
It  commences,  *The  Council  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  3rd  Feb.,' 
and  is  addressed  *  To  our  veary  good  lord  the  Erie  of  Shrewsbury, 
Erie  Marshall  of  England.'  The  Earl's  endorsement  upon  the  letter 
itself,  recording  its  receipt  and  his  immediate  fulfilment  of  the 
sentence,  is  brief,  curt,  business-like,  and  cold-blooded  in  the  extreme. 
It  is  worded  thus :  *  Broughte  by  Mr.  Beale  with  the  Comysion  ye 
vjth  of  Februrar)'  1 586  at  Orton  Longvile :  with  him  came  Sir  Drew 
Drewrye,  and  the  vijth  day  went  to  Fotheringham,  and  the  viij  of 
Februarie  86  executed  the  Scotts  Quene  according  to  my  said 
Comyssion.  Mr.  Androwes.  the  Shereff  of  Northamp-sheere  I  sent 
to  bring  her  downe  to  execution,  and  so  I  charged  him  with  her  both 
lyvinge  and  with  her  dead  corpes.'  The  axe  thus  did  its  unholy  work, 
and  the  record  of  the  murder,  which  had  been  carried  out  without  any 
feelings  of  compunction,  was  made  with  no  more  sentiment  than  would 
have  been  that  of  the  meanest  and  most  ordinary  daily  transaction. 

"  Her  pure  spirit  was  thus  set  free,  and  the  same  blow  of  the  heads- 
man's axe  that  gave  that  spirit  the  liberty  to  return  unsullied  to  its 
Maker,  left  an  indelible  stain  of  blood  upon  the  otherwise  fair  fame  of 
Elizabeth,  and  on  the  annals  of  her  reign. 

**  The  victim's  I^tin  prayer,  composed  by  her  own  royal  self,  was 
fervently  repeated  by  her  immediately  before  her  execution,  while 
kneeling  on  the  scaffold,  and  with  it,  translated  and  paraphrased,  I 
close  these  remarks : 

**In  this  last  solemn  and  tremendous  hour, 
My  Lord,  my  Saviour,  I  invoke  Thy  power. 

In  these  sad  pangs  of  anguish  and  of  death, 
Receive,  O  Lord,  Thy  suppliant's  parting  breath. 

Before  Thy  hallow'd  Cross  she  prostrate  lies — 
O  hear  her  prayers,  commiserate  her  sighs  ! 

Extend  Thy  arms  of  mercy  and  of  love, 
And  bear  me  to  Thy  peaceful  realms  alx>ve. 

"The  Hollies,  Duffield,  Derby.'' 
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While  Staying  at  Penmaenmawr  at  the  close  of  September,  in  which 
month  he  wrote  of  Queen  Mary,  I  observed  on  the  beach  one  sunny 
Sunday  morning  a  little  pool  left  by  the  tide,  containing  captive  a 
number  of  small  fishes.  And  it  was  curious  to  observe  that  each  time 
my  yoUngest  daughter  put  the  tip  of  her  finger  into  the  water,  the  little 
fishes  darted  towards  it  instead  of  from  it,  but  were  invariably  chased 
away  by  the  largest  of  their  number,  who  himself  then  turned  back  to 
examine  the  finger-tip.  This  happened  several  times  at  several  parts 
of  the  margin  of  the  little  pool.  I  was  struck  with  this  display  of 
both  inquisitiveness  and  bullyism  among  the  little  fishes,  and,  in 
writing  to  Llewellyn n  Jewitt  mentioned  the  circumstance.    He  replied : 

"October  2nd,  1884.  ...  I  was  delighted  to  get  your  cheerful 
and  cheering  letter  from  your  seaside  resort,  and  to  find  you  and 
your  darlings  are  enjoying  so  thoroughly  the  beauties  of  nature,  and 
studying  'bullying'  and  'stones'  so  pleasantly  and  profitably.  It 
shows  how  attractive  your  daughters  must  be,  even  to  their  finger- 
ends,  for  even  the  small-fry  of  the  sea  to  be  gathering  round  admiring 
them.  But,  be^vare  ;  it  has  rather  a  '  fishy '  look  with  it  when  a  big 
bully  drives  a  host  of  infatuated  admirers  away  that  he  may  show 
himself  off  to  better  advantage.  By  the  sad  sea  waves,  the  fish  were 
made  the  slaves — evidently  of  your  youngest  daughter  \  but,  from  what 
you  say  they  would  not  be  much  of  a  catch  after  all !  .  .  .  I  am  not 
gomg  to  inflict  a  long  letter  upon  you,  for  I  am  sure  you  have  enough 
to  interest  you  and  to  enjoy,  without  my  scribble.  So  Til  e'en  let  my 
Pen-mean-more  than  it  has  room  to  write  on  this  piece  of  paper,  and 
only  say,  I  am,"  etc.     Still  the  "^^"  sea  waves. 

The  last  and  final  in  any  series  of  events  is  generally  attended  with 
more  emphatic  interest  when  it  is  known  to  be  the  last,  either  prospec- 
tively or  retrospectively.  This  is  Llewellynn  Jewitt's  last  joyous 
hospitable  letter  of  anticipation  of  my  last  Christmas  visit  to  Duffield, 
although  there  was  another  invitation,  without  the  visit : 

"December  17th,  1884.  .  .  Your  letter  this  morning  brought 
quite  a  gleam  of  joy  into  the  house,  and  made  our  hearts  right  glad 
within  us.  We  are  glad  you  are  coming  to  see  us,  and  we  beg  you 
will  make  your  stay  as  long  as  you  possibly  can.  Send  us  word  what 
train  you  will  get  to  Derby  by,  and  the  probability  is  that  somebody 
will  meet  you  there — either  '  under  the  clock '  as  of  old,  or  elsewhere. 
With  regard  to  The  Reliquary^  let  me  know  what  you  are  short  of,  and 
if  a  set  can  be  made  up  for  anybody,  it  shall  be  for  you.  Some  of 
the  earlier  ones  have  been  'out  of  print'  for  years,  and  are  much 
sought  after  and  picked  up  whenever  chance  offers.  Your  set  shall 
'  by  hook  or  by  crook '  be  made  up  when  I  hear  of  your  deficiencies 
— so  pray  do  let  me  know.  We  are  so  glad  you  are  coming  that  '  I 
can't  express  my  gallows  self,'  as  I  once  heard  a  fellow  say.  The 
doctor  says  Mrs.  Jewitt  is  better — she  is  better,  and  I  pray  may 
continue  so.  We  keep  her  as  quietly  restful  as  we  can.  It  is  a  long 
time — eight  or  nine  weeks — to  have  been  taking  physic,  is  it  not  ? '  etc. 
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CHAPTER    LI. 


LLEWELLYNN  JEWITT*S  INTENSE  ANXIETY  ABOUT  HIS  WIFE'S  ILLNESS. 
— THE  THREATENING  CLOUD  PASSING  OVER. — LOVING  LETTERS. — 
HIS  LAST  "introduction"  TO  "THE  RELIQUARY." — BRIGHT 
SUNSHINE  AGAIN. — REMARKABLE  EGGS  BY  A  REMARKABLE  HEN. 
— THE   WICKED   MAGICIAN   AND   THE   ROC'S   EGG. 


||ARLY  in  1885  the  health  of  Mrs.  Jewitt  failed  con- 
siderably, causing  her  loving  husband  most  intense 
anxiety.  For  many  weeks  his  letters  were  letters  of 
sorrow,  now  and  then  mingled  with  hope,  and  some- 
times with  despair.  On  February  26th  he  wrote : 
"...  My  hands  as  well  as  mind  have  been  so  unceasingly 
occupied  through  Mrs.  Jewitt's  illness,  that  I  could  not  write  as  I 
would  have  wished.  She  has  been,  I  assure  you,  more  ill,  and  is  yet, 
than  you  can  possibly  conceive,  and  it  has  only  been  by  incessant 
watching  and  care  that  she  has  been  kept  alive.  To-day,  I  am 
grieved  to  say,  she  is  not  so  well  again,  and  the  progress  we  felt  we 
were  making  to  get  her  on  towards  being  out  of  danger,  seems  to 
have  retreated,  and  she  is  utterly  prostrate  again.  I  hope  to  send 
you  better  news  in  my  next.  I  am  so  thankful  to  say  she  has  taken 
the  Liquid  Food  regularly,  and  I  think  that  has  had  most  to  do  with 
keeping  her  alive.  It  was  kind  of  you  to  send  the  bottle,  and  it 
came  just  *in  the  nick  of  time,'  and  has  lasted  until  what  was  ordered 
from  Heath's,  of  London,  came.  It  came  this  morning  from  them, 
and  very  glad  am  I  to  have  got  it.  I  shall  never  forget  your  kindness 
in  sending  it  by  such  a  loving  and  loved  *  special  messenger.'     You 

can  imagine  what  a  joy  it  has  been  to  my  darling  wife  to  have  G 

with  her.     Many  a  time  in  her  illness  she  has  said  *  I  wish  G 

was  here,'  or  *  Do  you  think  G will  come  to  see  me  ? '  and  so  on. 

And  when  she  did  come  it  was  indeed  a  comfort  to  her,  and  she 
seems,  and  w,  as  thankful  as  any  loving  heart  can  be."  I  give  this  • 
quotation  to  exhibit  the  beauty  of  their  loving  gratitude  for  the  very 
smallest  attentions — small  indeed  compared  to  their  own  loving  atten- 
tion of  the  past,  all  unrequited.  This  will  be  better  understood  when 
I  state  that  this  same  *  special  messenger '  which  I  had  sent  was  at 
one  time  herself  most  affectionately  tended  and  nursed  by  Mrs.  Jewitt, 
personally,  up  at  Winster  Hall,  during  a  period  of  thirteen  weeks  of 
indisposition  and  convalescence. 

Here  is  part  of  a  later  letter  of  sorrow,  somewhat   mingled  with 
hope :  "  She  cannot  move  at  all  yet,  but  lies,  as  she  has  now  for  a 
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fortnight,  in  a  thoroughly  prostrate  state,  and  is  never  left  for  a 
moment  night  or  day.  But  it  is  a  comfort  to  see  her  gaining  a  /iWe 
strength,  and  we  are  now  hoping  for  the  best.  The  Liquid  Food,  I 
am  sure  has  done  her  mucA  good,  and  helped  her  on  wonderfully.  I 
am  quite  thankful  to  have  had  it.  I  cannot  write  much  to-night — 
indeed  this  is  written  on  my  knee,  in  the  bedroom,  so  pray  excuse 
more,"  etc. 

After  this,  letter  after  letter  was  more  and  more  hopeful  until  this 
cloud,  which  hung  so  threateningly  over  The  Hollies,  gradually  and 
slowly  disappeared  for  a  brief  while.  And  only  for  a  brief  while  there 
was  joy  again  in  this  loving  circle. 

Here  is  another  example  of  his  joyous  welcome  to  The  Hollies  just 
at  this  time,  and  of  his  gratitude  for  the  new  gleam  of  domestic  sun- 
shine :  "  Right  glad  are  we  all  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  you  and  Miss 
Florence  next  Saturday,  and  trust  you  will  let  nothing  put  off  that 
pleasure.  We  shall  fully  expect  you  both,  and  look  forward  to  your 
advent  with  delight.  Now,  as  you  wish  also  to  take  your  young 
treasure  to  Matlock,  f/iis  is  how  Mrs.  Jewitt  and  myself  and  all  of  us 
have  settled  it.  You  come  to  us  on  Saturday  and  stay  till  Monday. 
On  Monday  go  to  Matlock,  and  then,  for  as  long  as  you  can,  come 
back  to  us.  Saturday  and  Sunday  you  musf  be  at  The  Hollies,  and, 
perhaps,  on  Monday  we  might,  some  of  us,  run  over  to  Matlock 
with  you !  I  am  so  thankful  to  say  you  will  (d.v.)  find  Mrs.  Jewitt 
pretty  much,  in  looks  and  in  spirits,  her  own  old  dear  self,  but  weak 
— very  much  too  weak — yet,  oh !  but  it  is  a  blessing  to  have  her 
about  again  among  us,"  etc.  Then  again,  respecting  the  same  visit : 
"  You  must,  if  you  please,  so  arrange  as  to  come  back  to  us  on  the 
Tuesday,  and  stay,  at  all  events,  another  night  or  two  with  us.  It 
will  be  so  delightful,  and  such  happiness  to  us  all,  to  have  you  here. 
Do  try  and  so  arrange  it  before  you  leave  home,  that  you  can  make  a  * 
longer  stay  here  with  us.  Mrs.  Jewitt  has  been  out  this  afternoon  for 
the  first  time  for  an  hour's  drive,  and  has  enjoyed  it  immensely.  I 
hope  it  will  do  her  good.  Looking  forward  with  intense  pleasure  to 
seeing  you  on  Saturday,"  etc.  Such  expressions  of  affectionate 
friendship,  as  well  as  of  domestic  love,  although  sacredly  private 
utterances,  are  fitly  held  forth  to  the  light,  for  the  admiration  and 
emulation  of  mankind. 

Now  comes  Llewellynn  Jewitt's  last  Introduction  to  The  Reliquary, 
although  one  more  volume  appeared  in  due  course : 

"...  Its  Hundred  Numbers  have  each^  on  the  average, 
contained  some  fifteen  original  papers  upon  antiquarian,  historical, 
topographical,  genealogical  or  other  kindred  subjects,  besides  a  large 
number  of  minor  notes  of  a  similar  character,  so  that  at  the  least  a 
couple  of  thousand  articles,  each  one  of  great  value,  and  representing 
an  unprecedented  amount  of  learning  and  research  in  preparation,  have 
through  its  medium,  been  given  to  the  world.  To  those  Hundred 
Quarterly  Numbers  and  their  contents  I  point  with  excusable  pride, 
and  with  a  feeling  that  in  them  a  great  and  good  work  has,  thanks  to 
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my  gifted  contributors,  who  have  worked  so  earnestly  and  so  well, 
been  successfully  carried  out.  To  them,  therefore,  I  tender  my  most 
grateful  thanks,  and  in  so  doing  beg  their  continued  aid  in  order  that 
The  Reliquary  may  still  go  on,  as  I  intend  it  to  do  so  long  as  I  am 
spared  to  conduct  it,  and  enabled  to  maintain  its  high  and  proud 
position  as  the  leading  Antiquarian  Journal  of  the  age. 

"With  regard  to  illustrations,  I  have  also  reason  to  feel  some 
degree  of  satisfaction.  The  number  I  have  been  enabled  to  give  in 
the  course  of  the  five-and-twenty  yearly  volumes  already  completed 
has  been  very  considerable — counting  no  less  than  six  hundred  and 
fifty-one  plates,  and  one  thousand  six  hundred  wood  engravings.  The 
greater  part  of  these  have  been  done  expressly  for  the  work  at  a  cost 
that  is  perhaps  rather  too  startling  to  be  pleasant  now  to  contemplate; 
but  which  have  added  immeasurably  to  the  interest,  usefulness,  and 
beauty  of  my  Journal. 

"  Having  said  thus  much  as  to  the  past  Quarter  of  a  Century's 
labours,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  say  that  with  the  continued  help  of 
my  kind  and  able  contributors,  and  I  hope,  with  an  increased  and 
ever-increasing  number  of  subscribers.  The  Reliquary  will,  so  long  as 
health  and  strength  are  spared  me,  continue  on  in  its  old  course, 
improving,  I  hope,  with  age,  and  gathering  in  its  contents  much  that 
is  useful,  much  that  is  valuable,  and  much  that,  but  for  it,  would  never 
be  placed  on  record. 

"  I  started  it  when  past  middle  life,  and  the  five-and-twenty  years  of 
its  existence  have  added  that  much  to  my  own  age,  and  carried  me 
on  to  close  upon  the  *  allotted  span  of  life.'  As  an  old  man  now  I 
look  upon  the  volumes  with  pride  and  gratitude,  and  in  so  saying  I 
would  venture  to  express  a  hope  that  should  it  not  be  destined  to  live 
after  my  time  is  over,  it  may  be  at  least  permitted  that  we  pass  away 
together,"  etc.  "Llewellynn  Jewitt. 

"The  Hollies,  Duffield,  Derby,  March  31st,  1885." 

Dated  June  8th,  1885,  I  received  the  following  note  accompanying 
the  present  mentioned  therein :  "  .  .  .  Here  is  a  *  drollery '  for 
you  as  a  naturalist! !  These  nine  eggs  (with  some  others  equally  as 
small,  or  even  less)  were  all  laid  by  a  common  barn-door  hen  belong- 
ing to  my  son,  in  May  last  (1885).  They  range,  as  you  will  see,  from 
^ths  of  an  inch  long,  upwards.  Before  she  began  to  lay  these 
absurdities  she  had  produced  some  proper  full-sized  eggs,  and  then 
began  to  reduce  them  ! " 

On  the  23rd  of  the  same  month  I  received  by  post  two  more  wee 
eggs  by  the  same  hen,  and  these  were  smaller  still,  measuring  respec- 
tively 7/i6ths  and  5/i6ths  longest  diameter.  On  the  27th  July,  same 
year,  I  received  another  egg,  by  the  same  hen,  of  ordinary  size — 
2^th  inches,  and  later  on  a  collection  of  nine  more,  of  varying 
smallness.  I  have  seen  this  extraordinary  hen  at  The  Hollies.  She 
was  very  fussy,  and  I  was  told  by  somebody  standing  by  that  she 
took  all  the  morning  to  lay  one  of  these  miniature  eggs,  and  all  the 
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afternoon  to  cackle  about  it.  With  the  second  despatch  of  two  I 
received  this  letter  from  Llewellynn  Jewitt — I  had  observed  that  I 
valued  the  curious  gift  more  than  I  should  an  earning  of  twenty- 
pounds  :  "  Here  are  two  more  eggs  for  you  to  add  to  your  collection  ! 
— laid  within  the  last  two  days  by  the  same  old  hen  as  the  others. 
She  improves  as  she  goes  on,  and  I  expect  you'll  be  having  some 
from  us  as  small  as  pins'  heads  soon  !  If  those  you  have  already  are, 
as  you  say,  worth  ^20,  these,  greater  curiosities  still,  will  be  worth  as 
much ! !  If  that's  the  value  Ted  shall  order  the  hen  to  keep  on 
laying  them.  Whafs  the  hen  herself  worth?  We  once  read  of  a 
fellow  with  a  goose  that  laid  golden  eggs  (in  a  fable,  of  course),  and 
the  end  of  it  was  that  it  was  killed  and  cut  open  to  get  all  at  once. 
I  opine  that  this  wretched  little  fool  of  a  hen  would  not  be  more 
profitable  if  she  were  cut  open  than  was  that  goose.  Anyhow  these 
two  eggs  are  great — no,  little^  very  little — curiosities,  and  certainly  not 
worth  boiling  for  breakfast.  They  would  have  to  be  taken  as  pills  ! " 
They  are  only  the  size  of  small  pills. 

I  have  fixed  all  these  eggs  in  a  small' case  under  glass,  in  the  form  of 
a  crescent,  or  horse-shoe,  the  smaller  ones  tapering  off  to  the  tips  of 
the  horns  of  the  crescent.  It  is  an  old,  very  old,  superstitution,  that 
it  is  unlucky  to  keep  eggs  in  a  house.  It  is  certainly  an  equally 
ancient  superstition — probably  more  so — that  the  crescent  or  horse- 
shoe figure  brings  good  luck  to  a  house.  Here  have  I,  quite  unin- 
tentionally, devised  a  means  to  neutralize  both  the  evil  and  the  good, 
which  may  be  useful  to  the  superstitious  who  love  to  collect  eggs,  and 
at  whose  service  I  place  the  idea.  It  is  curious  that  the  superstition 
about  eggs  belongs  to  the  east  as  well  as  the  west,  and  was  probably 
brought  to  the  latter  from  the  former.  Who  does  not  remember  that 
when  the  African  Magician,  Junior,  tried  to  compass  the  destruction 
of  Aladdin's  Palace  and  its  occupants,  he,  in  the  disguise  of  Fatima 
the  Holy  Woman,  advised  the  princess  Badrbulboudour  that  the  one 
thing  wanting  to  complete  the  beauty  of  the  wonderful  palace,  and 
especially  its  hall  with  the  twenty-four  windows,  was  the  egg  of  a  roc 
suspended  from  the  centre  of  the  dome.  And  the  princess  saW  "  Tell 
me,  good  mother,  what  kind  of  bird  a  roc  is,  and.  where  the  egg  of 
one  could  be  found."  "  Princess,"  replied  the  feigned  Fatima,  "  the 
roc  is  a  bird  of  a  prodigious  size  which  inhabits  the  summit  of  Mount 
Caucasus  \  and  the  architect  who  designed  your  palace  can  procure 
you  a  roc's  egg."  It  will  be  remembered  that  when  Aladdin  returned 
home  in  the  evening  from  his  hunting,  his  wife  the  good  princess 
Badroulboudour  mentioned  the  subject  to  him,  and  thinking  to  take 
to  herself  the  credit  of  the  suggested  roc's  egg,  she  said  :  "  I  thought, 
as  you  did,  that  our  palace  was  the  most  superb,  the  most  beautiful, 
and  the  most  completely  decorated  of  all  the  buildings  in  the  whole 
world.  I  will  tell  you,  however,  what  has  come  into  my  head  on 
thoroughly  examining  the  hall  of  the  twenty-four  windows.  Do  you 
not  think  with  me  that  if  a  roc's  egg  were  suspended  from  the  centre 
of  the  dome,  it  would  greatly  improve  the  effect  ? "  "  It  is  enough, 
my  princess,"  replied  Aladdin,  "that  you  think  the  absence  of  a  roc's 
egg  a  defect.     You  shall  find,  by  the  diligence  with  which  I  am  going 
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to  repair  this  omission,  that  there  is  nothing  I  will  not  do  for  love  of 
you."  Then,  leaving  the  princess,  he  went  straight  to  the  hall  of  the 
twenty-four  windows,  and  taking  out  of  his  bosom  the  wonderful  lamp, 
he  rubbed  it  to  summon  the  genie,  who  immediately  appeared  before 
him.  "  O  genie,"  said  Aladdin,  a  roc*s  egg  should  be  suspended  from 
the  centre  of  this  dome  in  order  to  make  it  perfect ;  I  command  you, 
in  the  name  of  the  lamp  which  I  hold,  to  get  this  defect  rectified." 
Aladdin  had  scarcely  done  speaking  when  the  genie  uttered  a  scream 
that  shook  the  hall,  and  declared  that  had  the  suggestion  come  from 
himself,  instead  of  from  another — the  disguised  magician — it  would 
have  caused  the  destruction  of  the  palace  and  its  inmates.-  As  it 
happened,  they  all  escaped,  except  the  Junior  African  Magician,  whom 
Aladdin  slew  for  the  dangerous  trick  he  had  played  him. 
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IJEFORE  plunging  into  the  record  of  Llewellynn  Jewitt's 
last,  greatest,  and  overwhelming  sorrow,  and  giving 
the  closing  scene  of  this  volume,  let  us  enjoy  with  him 
to  the  utmost  the  brief  period  of  sunshine  which  has 
again  burst  upon  him  in  the  temporar>'  restoration  of 
his  darling  wife's  health.  Here  is  a  joyous  letter  from  him  :  "Duffield, 
July  1 2th,  1885.  .  .  .  Your  journey  must  indeed  have  been  a 
most  delightful  and  enjoyable  one ;  but  I  don't  envy  you  the  sensa- 
tion of  *  shooting  the  rapids.'  I  should  have  been  afraid  that  I  was 
shooting  Styx  under  the  guidance  of  Charon  instead  of  making  my  way 
over  rapids  leading  to  enjoyment  such  as  you  found.  Nevertheless 
in  such  good  company  as  yours  and  that  of  your  party,  1  should 
perhaps  have  managed  to  swallow  (or,  at  all  events,  appeared  to  do  so) 
my  fear,  and  have  enjoyed  it  with  the  rest  of  you.  Right  glad  am  I 
that  you  had  such  a  jolly  time  of  it ;  and  right  glad  am  I  that  I  was 
not  there,  to  be  a  drag  on  the  enjoyment — which  I  fear  I  should  have 
been,  especially  on  the  *  rapids' — of  others.  I  have  two  pleasant 
things  to  say  to  you  !  Isn't  tliat  something  ?  First,  Mrs.  Jewitt  is 
getting  on  famously,  so  much  so  that  I  got  her  across  to  the  tennis- 
ground  last  evening,  and  there  she  sat  enjoying  the  fresh  air  for  an 
hour.  It  is  the  first  time  she  has  set  foot  in  the  street  since  January. 
You  will,  I  am  sure,  be  glad  to  hear  how  well  she  is  now  getting  on- 
I  hope,  through  fine  weather,  she  will  be  able  to  get  out  more  and 
more  daily.  The  next  pleasant  thing  I  want  to  tell  you  is  that  I  have 
had  a  remarkably  pleasing  communication  from  H.M.  Treasury,  telling 
me  that  a  royal  warrant  has  been  issued,  conferring  on  me  a  Civil  List 
pension,  in  recognition  of  my  literary  labours,  etc.  Is  it  not  pleasant 
to  have  this  royal  recognition  granted  ?  And  have  I  not  reason  to  be 
pleased?  I  opine  that  I  have^  and  that  I  fully  appreciate  it.  I 
thought  that  I  would  at  once  tell  you  this  pleasant  news.  I  don't 
know  of  any  other  news  to  send  you,  for  in  all  other  ways  we  are  as 
we  were,  and  so  probably  shall  remain  till  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
With  dear  love  to  you  all  from  the  assembled  multitude  here — which 
multitude  is  the  *  Company '  of  Jewitt,  *  Limited '  to  four  individuals 
— I  am,  as  ever,"  etc.,  "  Llewellynn  Jewitt." 
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He  attributed  this  pension  to  the  kindly  thoughtful  influence  of 
Lord  Iddesleigh. 

Alas,  that  the  good  Earl  will  never  read  this  book,  which  he  fully 
intended  and  expected  to  do.  On  the  12th  of  January,  1887,  the 
world  was  startled  and  deeply  grieved  at  the  news  of  the  sudden  death 
of  this  most  widely  and  best  beloved  of  all  English  statesmen,  and 
only  a  few  hours  before  he  had  been  thinking  and  speaking  of 
Llewellynn  Jewitt  and  this  his  Memorial.  It  was  on  Sunday,  the  9th 
of  January,  that  his  Countess  in  writing  to  me  said,  speaking  of 
Llewellynn  Jewitt:  "Lord  Iddesleigh  remembers  something  about 
him,  but  not  the  circumstance  to  which  you  allude.  He  probably, 
will  when  he  sees  the  Memorial.  With  our  united  best  wishes  for  the 
opening  year,  for  you  and  all  around  you,  believe  me,"  etc.  liow 
little  did  the  gentle  and  happy  Countess  Cecilia  at  that  moment  think 
what  tremendous  sorrow  was  creeping  so  near  to  herself!  On  the 
succeeding  Wednesday  suddenly  died  that  most  gentle  and  most 
noble  Knight,  her  husband,  and  a  world's  sympathy  was  extended  to 
this  sorrow-stricken  Lady.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  death  of  any 
statesman  ever  evoked  so  universal  an  expression  of  love,  admiration, 
and  sorrow,  as  the  sudden  passing  away  of  this  "  very  perfect  gentle 
Knight."  The  "  In  Memoriam "  card  is  before  me,  and  I  am  glad 
that  the  mention  of  Lord  Iddesleigh's  name  has  given  me  the  thought 
to  adorn  Llewellynn  Jewitt's  Memorial  with  this  beautiful  Memorial 
of  one  whom  he  so  highly  respected  and  loved  : 

"The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Iddesleigh,  G.C.B.,  bom 
October  27th,  1818,  died  January  12th,  1887.  *Christi  crux  est 
mea  lux.' "  This  was  his  appropriate,  because  appreciated,  armorial 
motto;  and  these  are  the  most  appropriate  and  beautiful  stanzas 
which  follow : 

"Jlt   HlBt. 

"  * He  bore  without  abuse 

The  grand  old  name  of  gentleman.' 

Tennyson. 

"Too  knightly-tempered  for  the  press 

Of  foray  rude  and  faction-fight, 
Too  high  of  heart  to  snatch  success 

'Midst  brawlers  reckless  of  the  right ; 
He  held  his  hand,  or  stood  aside 

In  patient  calm  and  silent  pride. 

The  fierce  intemperate  thrusting-on 

Of  low  ambition  he  disdained ; 
A  braggart's  mail  he  would  not  don, 

Nor  wield  a  sword  that  shame  had  stained. 
He  knew  not  hate's  unholy  glow. 
Nor  ever  struck  a  felon  blow. 

*  A  very  perfect  gentle  knight  * 

In  fields  whence  chivalry  had  fled. 
He  lived  in  honour's  clearest  light, 

He  lies  with  England's  noblest  dead. 
Flouted  and  thrust  aside,  his  life 
Shamed  those  who  passed  him  in  the  strife. 
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Because  unselBsh,  just,  serene, 

His  own  advantage  he  forbore ; 
Because  too  mild  for  faction's  spleen, 

No  friend  he  mocked,  no  foeman  tore  ; 
In  wrath,  by  victory  unassuaged, 
llie  baser  sort  against  him  raged. 

Their  ravings  cannot  reach  him  now. 

Who  dares  dispraise  him,  with  the  seal 
Of  Death's  swift  touch  on  that  worn  brow  ? 

A  generous  foe,  a  comrade  leal, 
He  Ues,  the  knight  of  stainless  crest. 
Honoured,  lamented,  and  at  rest'' 

Truly  Llewellynn  Jewitt  was  a  man  after  the  good  Lord  Iddesleigb's 
own  heart. 

The  day  after  the  date  of  Llewellynn  Jewitt's  last-quoted  letter  to 
me,  he  wrote  to  our  friend  Mr.  Hall  the  following :  "  The  Hollies, 
Duffield,  Derby,  July  13th,  '85.  My  dear  Mr.  Hall, — I  am  sure  you 
will  rejoice  with  me  when  I  tell  you  the  pleasant  news  that  I  have  an 
intimation  from  H.  M.  Treasury  that  the  Queen  has  been  pleased  to 
confer  a  Civil  List  pension  upon  me.  .  .  .  We  have  had  a  sad 
time  of  it  latterly,  and  I  have  had  no  heart  to  write  to  you.  My  d&u 
wife  has  been  very  ill  ever  since  September  last  year.  About  Xinas 
she  got  better,  but  in  January  was  seized  with  a  terrible  illness,  and  is 
yet  unable  to  walk  without  help.  For  nine  weeks  she  was  confined 
to  her  bed,  and  we  had  litde  or  no  hope  of  saving  her.  By  God's 
blessing  she  was  saved,  and  is  progressing  now  very  nicely,  but  she 
will  never,  I  fear,  be  able  to  get  about  again  as  of  old.  And  how  are 
you,  my  dear  Mr.  Hall  ?  I  hear  0/  you,  but  not  from  you,  but  I 
should  like,  now  and  then,  to  see  your  loved  handwriting  agaiit 
Pray,  when  you  can,  do  write  to  me.  I  have  much  to  do  to-day  in 
writing  letters,  and  but  little  time  to  do  that  much  in,  so  I  pray  you 
pardon  my  not  sending  a  longer  letter,  and  with  true  thanks,  believe 
me  to  be,  my  dear  Mr.  Hall,  affectionately  yours,  as  ever, 

**S.  C.  Hall,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  "Llewellynn  Jewitt." 

Replying  to  my  congratulations  on  the  grant  of  the  royal  pension, 
Llewellynn  Jewitt  wrote  joyously :  "  .  .  .  It  is  indeed  most  good 
of  you  to  write  such  hearty  good  wishes  to  me  on  the  pension  matter, 
and  I  am  truly  thankful  to  you  for  all  the  kind  things  you  have  said 
in  your  letter.  The  number  of  letters  I  have  had  from  kind  friends, 
all  offering  me  congratulations,  is  almost  overwhelming  in  the  pro- 
fusion of  good  wishes  that  are  offered  to  me.  Thank  you  very  mudi 
for  your  kind  letter.  The  grant  is  indeed  most  gratifying  to  me,  as 
showing  that  what  little  I  have,  by  God^s  blessing,  been  able  io  do 
for  literature,  archaeology,  and  art,  has  met  approval  in  the  highest 
places,  and  has  led  to  so  honourable  a  distinction.  And  have  not  the 
farmers  and  everybody  else  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  higher  than 
highest  quarters  for  the  blessings  this  weather  is  bringing  to  the 
earth?  Surely  they  cannot  grumble  f/iis  season  as  to  hay,  or  crops, 
or  *  fruits  of  the  earth.'     It  is  splendid  weather  here.     Yesterday,  for 

a  wonder,  I  had  to  go  to  Derby,  and  took  B with  me.    Not 

having  been  out  of  the  village,  or,  indeed,  hardly  out  of  the  house, 
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for  so  long,  1  was  surprised  to  see  how  grand  the  country  was  looking, 
and  deliciously  good  the  hay  seemed  on  all  sides.  I  almost  wished 
— so  tempting  did  it  look — that  I  had  been  a  spanking  thorough-bred 
horse,  instead  of  the  lowly  donkey  that  I  am,  that  I  might  €njoy  so 
sweet  a  meal  as  the  new-mown  seemed  to  offer,  and  that  was  lying  so 
temptingly  spread  on  every  side.  You  see  I  am  old  and  toothless, 
and  the  thistles  that  are  the  donkey's  proverbial  portion  are  some- 
times not  so  tender  as  they  might  be— or  so  'toothsome' — but  let 
that  pass.  I  had  written  thus  far  by  6  o'clock  this  morning,  and  had 
to  break,  off  to  take  in  my  letters — which  always  come  from  6  to  6  15 
in  the  early  morning — and  was  glad  to  see  one  from  you.  It  is  indeed 
very  kind  of  your  friend  Mr.  Skene  to  write  his  good  wishes.  Will 
you  please  thank  him  from  me.  I  appreciate  his  kind  wishes  very 
highly.  I  am  still  much  exercised  in  my  mind  as  to  what  to  do,  or 
what  to  say  about  Rhyl.  It  would  in  many — nay  all — ways  be  very 
delightful,  and  might,  and  I  feel  sure  wouhi^  do  good  to  my  God-sent 
wife.  But  how  to  compass  it,  or  wh^^  in  case  we  could,  is  enough 
to  exercise  a  fellow's  mind,  is  it  not  ?  " 

Rare  treat  for  me !  he  did  compass  it,  and  we  spent  our  fourteen 
days  August  holidays  together  at  Rhyl.  But,  before  starting,  I  had 
one  more  letter  from  him,  from  Winster,  instead  of  Duffield  :  "  .  .  . 
We  have  just  arrived  here  at  this  old — dear  old  place,  and  as  I  could 
not  write  before  I  left  home,  I  hastily  pencil  a  line  to  tell  you  so.  I 
have  brought  Mrs.  Jewitt  here,  just  for  this  one  night,  so  as  to  inure 
her  to  travelling,  that  she  may  be  able  all  the  better  to  undertake  her 
journey  on  Monday.  She  is  wonderfully  well,  and  has  managed  her 
journey  up  here  capitally.  It  is  a  treat  to  get  her  out  again,  and  she 
has  enjoyed  the  ride  very  much.  We  shall  return  home  to-morrow. 
We  just  came  for  one  night — the  first  night  we  shall  have  spent  in 
Winster  since  we  left  it  six  years  ago ! " 

Many  of  the  Rhyl  visitors  and  inhabitants  who  may  read  this  book 
will  remember  seeing  frequently  on  the  Parade  and  Pier  and  in  the 
streets  of  that  salubrious  town,  during  the  lovely  days  of  the  latter 
part  of  July  and  early  part  of  August,  1885,  the  erect  and  stately 
figure,  the  dignified  and  benign  countenance,  and  long  white  beard, 
so  constantly  attendant  upon  a  bath  chair,  containing  the  object  of 
the  great  sacred  love  of  his  life — well  again  then,  and  supremely 
happy,  but  too  feeble  to  walk  abroad.  It  was  interesting  to  observe 
how  the  aged  and  learned  sage,  and  his  beloved  wife — who  was 
herself,  however,  more  sage  in  her  girlhood  than  ever  after,  with 
all  the  beautiful  wisdom  of  her  matronhood — thoroughly  enjoyed 
all  the  simple  entertainments  that  golden  Rhyl  presented  for  their 
amusement.  They  became  quite  as  little  children  there,  and  liberally 
patronized  Punch  and  Judy,  the  niggers,  the  ventriloquist,  the  concerts, 
and  the  man  with  the  baggy  trousers,  who  commanded  the  penornung 
dogs.  One  of  the  feats  of  one  of  the  dogs  was  to  harness  himself 
to  a  little  cart,  by  voluntarily  putting  his  head,  without  assistance, 
into  a  collar  attached  to  straps,  and  drawing  the  cart  about  within  \he 
circle  of  gazers.     This  suggested  itself  to  Llewellynn  Jewitt  afterwards 
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as  a  simile  in  one  of  his  letters,  as  will  be  seen.  The  time  spent  at 
Rhyl  passed  very  happily  with  all  of  our  party ;  and  on  the  way  hack 
a  halt  of  several  more  happy  days  was  made  at  my  Stoke  house. 
The  following  is  from  a  long  and  joyous  letter  written  to  me  by 
LlewelJynn  Jewitt,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  their  return  home 
— August  15th,  1885:  "Here  we  are  once  more  in  our  own  home, 
after  the  most  enjoyable  and  enjoyed  visit  of  our  lives,  and  I  at  ornre 
*set  to'  to  write  a  line  or  two  to  you  to  let  you  know  we  are  all 
right  .  .  .  Ted  and  Beatrice  met  us  at  the  station  with  the 
carriage,  and  we  got  home  by  half-past  sbc,  and  found  the  house  and 
the  cat  and  the  dog  all  pleased  to  see  us,  and  here  they  are — the  one 
enclosing  us  and  the  other  two  rubbing  against  us — while  I  write. ** 

Although  he  had  declared  many  years  before  that  he  did  not  like 
little  dogs,  "  with  their  fleas  and  ways,"  he  was  very  much  attached  to 
his  daughter's  big  black  dog  "Rough,"  and  to  the  domestic  black 
"  Titty  " — whom  I  remembered  as  an  old  favourite  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  previously  up  at  Winster  Hall — and  they  loved  him  in  return 
with  all  the  cat  and  dog  love  they  were  capable  of. 

Five  days  later  I  received  another  letter  from  him,  accompanied 
with  a  present  of  an  excellent  patent  cork-screw,  thus  referred  to:  "Mrs. 
Jewitt  thought — so  did  I,  for  we  generally  think  the  same  thing  at  the 
same  moment,  and  act  accordingly — that  you  should  have  a  cork-screw 
like  ours ;  so  I  sent  off  for  one,  and  it  has  come  to  hand  by  this 
morning's  mail,  and  here  it  is !  Please  do  Mrs.  Jewitt  the  kindness 
to  accept  it.  May  it  draw  thousands  of  corks,  and  may  each  one  of 
those  corks  be  the  precursor  of  bumpers  of  happiness  to  you  and  to 
all  who  belong  to  you.  Do  you  know  I  hardly  feel  settled  down  into 
everyday  life  yet,  after  so  long  and  so  enjoyable  a  holiday !  I  think  I 
am  half  a  vagabond  at  heart,  and  can't  shake  myself  into  my  harness 
again,  yet,  as  I  ought  to  do !  Ah,  well !  the  *  trousers-man's '  dog  on 
the  Parade  managed  very  cleverly  to  wriggle  ^/wself  into  his  harness, 
and  to  get  the  collar  round  his  neck — so  I  am  not  going  to  be  beaten 
by  him,  and  am  gradually  wriggling  mystM  into  my  straps  and  collars, 
ready  to  draw  the  carriage  of  every-day  work  once  more.  No  news 
to  send — so  I'll  send  no|e." 

Thus  the  sun  of  his  life's  happiness  was  again  shining  brightly  for  a 
brief  white,  with  its  present  joy  and  its  purple  vista  of  hope.  Here  is 
another  expression  of  his  merry  mood.  He  had  sent  me  copies  of  two 
photographic  groups  of  our  party  taken  at  his  suggestion  on  the  golden 
sands,  while  the  wind  was  blowing  and  the  sand  flying  about,  causing 
us  to  "  make  faces ;"  and  in  a  later  letter  he  says,  sfter  having  been 
"  wondering  whether "  about  several  matters :  "  And  another  thing  I 
am,  as  usual,  *  wondering,'  and  that  is  what  you  think  of  the  *  wonder- 
ful '  photos,  taken  on  the  sands  1  They  cause  no  end  of  amusement 
here  for  Ted  and  Beat,  and  us  two  old  folks.  But  we  all  agree  that 
yours  is  the  best  of  all  the  portraits  in  the  group.  It  is  quite  a 
pleasant  reminiscence  of  an  impromptu  grouping,  under  exceptionally 
queer  circumstances.     Such  a  group  was  certainly  never  taken  before, 
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and,  equally  certainly,  under  all  aspects  of  wind,  sand,  and  fun, 
never  will  be  taken  again  ! " 

While  the  sun  of  his  happiness  was  yet  shining  he  wrote  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  Mr.  Hall :  "The  Hollies,  Duffield,  Derby,  October  ist,  '85. 
My  dear  Mr.  Hall, — ^The  receipt  of  your  truly  kind  congratulation 
was  indeed  a  joy  to  me  this  morning — for  it  is  indeed  a  treat  to  me  to 
yet  see  j'^wr  handwriting  among  my  letters,  and  I  am  truly  thankful 
you  are  still  spared  in  health  to  gladden  your  friends  by  written  words 
— would  that  we  were  near  enough  to  you  to  hear  instead  of  read 
those  words,  and  to  see  you  once  again.  We  have  had  a  sad  time  of 
it  for  the  last  twelve  months,  through  Mrs.  Jewitt's  long-continued  and 
almost  fatal  illness,  but  I  thank  God  she  is  now  gradually  gaining 
strength.  She  is,  however,  still  too  feeble  to  get  about  without  help. 
I  often  hear  from,  and  see,  our  mutual  friend  Mr.  Goss  and  his 
family.  One  of  his  daughters  has  been  with  us  some  months  this 
summer,  and  is  always  a  joy  to  us  when  here.  We  have  splendid 
autumnal  weather  here  just  now — but  cold  and  frosty.  With  our 
united  and  very  warmest  remembrances,  ever  your  affectionate  friend, 
Llewellynn  Jewitt. 

"  Beatrice  and  Edwin  both  ask  to  be  remembered  most  kindly  to 
you — they  are  the  only  two  we  have  left  at  home ! ! " 
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THE  DARK  CLOUDS  GATHER  AGAIN. — "WATCHING,  WATCHING,  WATCH- 
ING."— "no  room  for  HOPE." — "  THY  WILL  BE  DONE." — CALMLY 
PASSING    AWAY. — THE   TEAR-COMPELLING    TELEGRAM. 


I MLY  a  few  weeks  after  the  return  from  Rhyl  the  dark 
clouds  began  to  gather  again  over  The  Hollies.  In  a 
letter  dated  October  20th,  Llewellynn  Jewitt  wrote : 
"  Unfortunately  Mrs.  Jewitt  has  had  an  awkward  return 
of  her  illness  and  is  scarcely  able  to  sit  up,"  etc 
Then  mentioning  a  circumstance  which  had  given  her  pleasure,  he 
fondly  exclaims  :  "  I  am  so  glad,  it  is  nice  to  give  her  pleasure ;  indeed, 
it  really  seems,  and  is  God's  own  truth,  that  to  give  her  pleasure  and 
make  her  happy  are  all  one  cares  to  live  for.  And  now  she  is  again 
so  very  weak,  she  needs  everybody's  help,  and  everybody  is  delighted 
to  give  it  to  her.  Oh  !  my  dear  Mr.  Goss,  even  you  don't  know  what 
a  true  blessing  she  is,  or  how  much  her  true  worth  is  shown  in  every- 
thing. She  is  worthy  of  everybody's  love  and  care,  and  I  pray  she 
may  soon  be  better  again." 

The  constant  watching  and  attendance  upon  her  night  and  day, 
which  he  now  resumed  and  continued  to  the  end,  reminds  me  of  one 
of  his  early  poems,  inspired  under  similar  circumstances,  but  in  the 
days  of  their  early  wedded  life.     It  is  this : 

"  VIGIL. 

"Watching,  watching,  watching, 

When  far  spent  is  the  night ; 
And  watching,  watching,  watching. 

Until  the  morning's  light. 
Anxious  each  moment  her  breathing  to  hear, 
A  prey  to  the  deepest,  most  exquisite  fear ; 
Earth  holds  but  One  in  these  transports  of  grief, 
For  whom  from  on  high  I  pray  for  relief. 

Weeping  and  praying,  praying  and  weeping, 

Oh  !  the  strict  vigil,  my  lx)som  is  keeping. 

Watching,  watching,  watching, 

At  daybreak  and  evening  and  night ; 
And  watching,  watching,  watching, 

By  the  noontide's  broad  daylight : 
Fearing  each  moment  her  dear  life  is  fleeting — 
Oh  !  the  mad'ning  thought  that  her  heart  has  ceased  beating ; 
Pnle  is  her  cheek,  and  closed  is  her  eye, 
Her  lips  too  are  cold,  and  livid,  and  dry. 

Weeping  and  praying,  praying  and  weeping, 

Oh  1  the  strict  vigil  ray  bosom  is  keeping. 
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Watching,  watching,  watching, 

When  the  midnight  oil  is  spent, 
And  watching,  watching,  watching. 

Meekly  o'er  her  bent ; 
Watching  for  each  sign  of  life's  returning  ray, 
Praying  a  change  may  come  o'er  her  by  break  of  day. 

Watch  also  ye  angels,  whose  presence  I  feel, 

O  surely  ye  come  on  the  errand  to  heal ! 

Oh  !  happy  and  sure  is  the  feeling  ye  give 

That  the  great  God  of  Heaven  has  said  She  shall  live  ! " 

So  it  had  been  several  times  before ;  but,  alas  !  it  was  not  so  now, 
and  a  little  later  on  he  wrote  :  "  There  seems  to  be  no  room  for  hope 
of  her  recovery,  and  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  try  to  keep  her  alive  as 
long  as,  with  God's  blessing,  we  are  able  to.  It  is  sad,  sad  news  for 
you  to  hear,  but  oh !  far  sadder  for  me  to  write."  Is  it  asked,  Why 
these  quotations  ?  Does  not  the  reader  see  that  his  heart  is  breaking  ? 
And  I  know  she  was  worthy  of  all  this  great  love ;  and  should  not 
her  worth  and  sickness  and  death  be  recorded  in  his  memoir?  I 
present  him  now  in  the  midst  of  his  greatest  calamity — which  will 
overwhelm  him  ! 

Llewellynn  Jewitt's  position  now  reminds  one  of  that  of  Felicia 
Hemans  when,  sitting  beside  the  death-bed  of  her  mother,  she  wrote 
in  her  anguish  : 

"  Father  !  that  in  the  olive-shade. 
When  the  dark  hours  came  on, 
Did'st  with  a  breath  of  heavenly  aid. 
Strengthen  Thy  Son  : 

Oh  !  by  the  anguish  of  that  night, 

Send  us  down  blest  relief. 
Or  to  the  chastened  let  Thy  might 
Hallow  this  grief ! 

And  Thou  that,  when  the  starry  sky 

Saw  the  dread  strife  begun, 
Did'st  teach  adoring  Faith  to  cry, 
*Thy  will  be  doneS 

By  Thy  meek  spirit,  Thou,  of  all 

We  that  have  mourned,  the  Chief, 
Thou  Saviour  !  if  the  stroke  vtust  fall, 
Hallow  this  grief !  " 

The  stroke  did  fall,  and  Felicia  Hemans  in  writing  of  her  mother's 
sickness  and  death  might  have  been  exactly  describing  that  of 
Llewellynn  Jewitt's  beloved  wife :  "  Such  life  in  this  life  can  never  be 
replaced.  But  we  have  cause  to  bless  God  for  the  recollections  she 
has  left  us — for  the  cheerful  submission  to  His  will  displayed  through- 
out her  long  sufferings,  and  the  deep  tranquility  of  her  last  hours. 
After  a  night  of  pain  and  sickness,  during  which  my  sister  and  I  had 
watched  beside  her,  she  fell  into  a  slumber  which  we  were  so  far  from 
imagining  to  be  the  iast^  that  we  congratulated  ourselves  on  its  happy 
stillness,  and  yet  with  an  unutterable  yearning  to  hear  her  voice  again, 
looked  for  the  time  of  her  wakening.  That  time  never  came — she 
passed  away  from  us  in  the  very  sleep  which  we  had  fondly  trusted 
might  revive  her  exhausted  strength.     Oh!   the  feeling  that  all  is 
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indeed  over!  that  you  have  no  more  need  to  mix  the  cup  of  medicine, 
to  tread  softly,  to  hush  the  busy  sounds  of  the  household !  But  I 
will  not  dwell  on  these  things.  I  will  endeavour  to  look  beyond. 
She  was  of  the  pure  in  heart,  who  are  sure  to  see  God ;  and  this  is  a 
holy  consolation.     .     .     ." 

Yet  in  the  midst  of  this  his  greatest  sorrow  and  anxiety  Llewellynn 
Jewitt's  sympathy  for  others  was  ever  unabated.     On  hearing  of  the 
recovery  of  his  friend  William  Smith,  the   historian,  from  a  severe 
illness,  he  wrote  him  most  warm  congratulations  on  December  14th, 
1885,  when  he  himself  was  in  the  midst'  of  his  most  intense  anxiety, 
and  night  and  day  labour,  in  attendance  upon  his  wife.     After  much 
expression  of  sympathy,  he  says :  "  I  am  thankful  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart  that  you  have  recovered,  and  I   pray  you  may  have  no 
recurrence  of  the  malady.     You  must  let  your  brains  rest,  and  all  will 
be  well  with  you.     May  the  coming  season,  in  which  you  are  looking 
forward  to  being  surrounded  by  all  your  family,  7?;?//  you  in  the  best 
of  health  and  spirits,  and  leave  you  *  in  sure  and  certain  hope '  of  a 
long  future  of  happiness.     May  God  be  with  you  all,  on  that  and  on 
all  other  seasons,  and  bless  your  circle.     Our  Christmas  cannot  but 
be  a  sad  one,  for  Mrs.  Jewitt's  health  seems  to  have  quite  departed, 
and  we  cannot  but  feel  that  she  is  slowly  but  surely  passing  away 
from  us.    The  doctors  give  us  no  hope — but  I  DO  hope,  nevertheless, 
that  she  may  yet  be  spared  to  us  some  time  longer.    When  Christmas 
Day  comes  (for  that  is  our  Wedding  Day)  we  shall,  if  she  be  spared 
till  then,  have  lived  happily  together  for  forty-seven  years,  and  after 
all  that  time  it  is  hard  to  see  her  sinking,  and  to  feel  helpless  in 
saving  her,  or  in  giving  her  strength.     My  heart,  however,  rebels 
against  despair,  and  I  yet  hope  we  may  be  blest  with  her  loving 
presence  some  length  of  time  further.     .     .     ." 

And  thus,  a  few  days  later,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Hall :  "  The  Hollies, 
Duffield,  Derby,  New  Year's  Eve,  1885.  My  dear  Mr.  Hall,— This 
greeting  will  reach  you  from  a  sad  and  anxious  house,  and  from  a 
heart  that  feels  scarcely  able  to  write.  But  the  old  year  shall  not,  in 
midst  of  our  trouble,  be  allowed  to  pass  away  without  my  sending 
you  a  word  or  two,  to  wish  you,  and  to  pray  for  you,  every  happiness 
and  comfort  in  the  year  now  dawning  upon  us,  and  may  you  live  to 
see  many  others  come  and  go — each  one  a  fresh  Argosy  of  enjoyment 
to  you.  You  will  be  grieved  to  hear  that  my  dear  wife  is  grievously 
ill,  and  that  the  doctors  give  me  no  hope  of  her  recovery.  .  .  . 
With  constant  watching  and  care  we  hope,  through  God's  goodness, 
to  be  able  to  keep  her  with  us  yet  some  time  longer,  but  the  prospect 
of  the  coming  end  is  gloomy.  ...  I  hope,  my  dear  Mr.  Hall, 
that  all  is  well  with  you,  and  that  you  are  enjoying  good  health  and 
every  blessing.  I  am,  as  ever,  your  attached  friend,  Llewellynn 
Jewitt." 

This  is  from  one  of  his  letters  to  me.  "...  Don't  think  it 
negligent  of  me  in  not  writing  to  you  for  so  long  [it  was  very  few 
days],  for  really  I  cannot  write  letters  or  anything  else.  I  have 
literally  done  no  writing,  and  let  everything  go  to  the  wall  for  weeks 
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past,  and  begin  to  doubt  whether  I  shall  ever  be  able  to  pull  myself 
together  again,  or  to  do  anything  evermore.  You  don't  know,  and 
can't  know,  the  trouble  and  anxiety  we  are  in,  or  the  terrible  strain 
this  anxiety  is  to  me — and  I  pray  you  may  never  know  it.  Mrs. 
Jewitt  is  in  a  very  critical  state,  and  we  cannot  tell  from,  hour  to  hour 
whether  she  will  remain  with  us  longer.  Now  and  then  she  seems  to 
be  actually  leaving  us,  and  then  rallies  a  little  and  gives  us  hope,  only 
to  be  followed  by  another  sinking.  The  doctors,  both  of  them,  tell 
us  it  is  but  a  matter  of  brief  time,  depending  not  on  medicine.  She 
is  marvellously  low,  yet  vitally  strong  between  times,  and  so  good  and 
patient  through  it  all.  ...  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  you,  but 
I  want  to  say  that  if  you  would  like  again,  once  more,  to  see  her,  I 
think  it  might  please  you  to  run  over,  and  I  am  sure  it  would  be  a 
comfort  to  her  and  to  us  alL  I  know  it  would  not  be  nice  for  you  to 
come  to  so  sad  a  house,  with  such  a  heavy  cloud  hanging  over  us,  and 
I  do  not  ask  you.  1  only  say,  if  you  feel  you  would  like  to  see  her, 
come ;  but  I  fear  it  would  be  painful  to  yoUy  and  it  might  be  to  her. 
Anyhow,  I  feel  I  ought  to  say  what  I  have,"  etc.,  etc.  For  several 
weeks  longer  this  most  excellent  lady  lingered  on,  with  wonderful 
patience  and  power  of  calm  endurance  of  suffering,  utter  unselfishness, 
and  perfect  unconcern  at  the  evident  nearness  of  death,  for  which 
she  was  so  well  prepared.  It  was  thus  that  I  found  her  at  my  last  sad 
visit,  when  she  spoke  as  calmly  of  death  as  of  an  earthly  visit  of  life ; 
but  I  would  not  believe  that  she  was  so  near  her  end.  She  had 
recovered  before  from  a  similar  prostration,  and  I  persisted  in  believ- 
ing that  she  would  recover  again.  And  her  husband,  even  yet,  in  the 
midst  of  his  despair,  clung  at  times  to  the  same  hope.  One  day, 
towards  the  end,  he  wrote  me  a  very  loving  message  from  her  dicta- 
tion, to  which  she  added  **Tell  him  I  should  like  to  have  seen  him 
once  again  before  I  die."  Then  he  breaks  out,  "  Oh  !  Mr.  Goss,  it  is 
sad  and  heart-breaking  to  think  of  parting  with  so  true  and  good  and 
loving  and  noble  a  wife  as  I  have  been  blest  with ;  and  I  hope  yet 
that  God  in  his  goodness  may  bless  the  means  we  are  taking,  and 
spare  her  to  us." 

At  length,  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  March,  1886,  came  the 
tear-compelling  telegram  which  is  now  before  me — "Passed  from 
earth  to  heaven  at  9  20,  calmly  and  peacefully." 
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|LEWELLYNN  JEWITT'S  wife  had  herself,  with  the 
utmost  calmness,  pre-arranged  every  detail  of  her 
funeral,  and  expressed  her  wishes  as  to  who  should 
be  bearers,  pall-bearers,  and  followers,  and  the  day 
succeeding  her  death  my  part  was  indicated  in  the 
following  letter  from  her  sorrow-stricken  husband: 

"Duffield,  March  5th,  1886.  ...  My  heart  is  too  full  to  write 
a  letter  to  you  to-night,  but  I  must  thank  you  for  your  telegram  and 
letter,  which  are  a  great  comfort  to  me,  and  to  us  all.  My  darling 
often,  and  very  earnestly,  expressed  a  wish  that  you  should  be  one  of 
the  pall-bearers  at  her  funeral,  and  I  not  only  promised  her  I  would 
myself  ask  you,  but  that  I  felt  sure  you  would  gladly  gratify  this 
loving  wish  of  hers.  I  write,  therefore,  to  ask  you  to  be  sure  to  be 
with  us,  and  I  trust  you  will  be  able  to  do  so,"  etc.  ^''Please  DO 
come — we  shall  be  so  grateful  to  you.  I  cannot  write  more,  so,  with 
love,"  etc. 

Of  course,  I  most  sorrowfully  promised  to  comply  with  this  loving 
wish,  and  had  this  acknowledgment  by  return  :  "  Thank  you,  thank 
you  a  thousand  times,  my  dear  Mr.  Goss,  for  your  promise  to  come  to 
us  in  our  trouble  to-morrow."  For  days  he  would  not  realize  the 
thought  that  the  gentle  spirit  had  actually  passed  away.  He  wrote : 
"  I  know  I  am  sending  her  love  and  blessing,  as  much  as  if  she  had 
not  been  called  away  from  us — for  she  is  still  present  with  us  in  spirit, 
and  her  spirit  will  ever  still,  as  of  old,  guide  our  lives." 

These  words  bring  to  my  mind  a  curious  and  beautiful  manuscript 
poem,  which  I  have  found  among  the  Hall  papers.  It  is  unsigned, 
and  I  sent  it  back  to  Mr.  Hall  for  recognition;  but  he  has  returned  it, 
endorsed — "  I  do  not  know  who  is  the  writer  of  this  remarkable 
poem."  It  is  so  suited  to  the  scene  before  us  that  it  might  have  been 
written  for  insertion  here;  for  these  two,  although  approaching  old 
age,  were  as  bride  and  bridegroom  to  the  last.     It  is  entitled  ; 
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**A  SURPRISE. 

"  *  She  is  dead,'  they  said  to  him,  *  come  away, 
Kiss  her,  and  leave  her — thy  love  is  clay.' 

They  smoothed  her  tresses  of  dark  brown  hair. 
On  her  forehead  of  stone  they  laid  it  fair 

Over  her  eyes,  which  gazed  too  much 
They  drew  the  lids  with  a  gentle  touch. 

With  a  tender  touch  they  closed  up  well 
The  sweet  thin  lips  that  had  secrets  to  tell. 

About  her  brows  and  beautiful  face 
They  tied  her  veil  and  marriage  lace, 

And  drew  on  her  white  feet  her  white  silk  shoes — 
WTiich  were  the  whitest  no  eye  could  choose. 

And  over  her  bosom  they  crossed  her  hands — 
*Come  away  !'  they  said.     Still  there  he  stands. 

And  then  there  was  silence,  and  nothing  then 
But  the  silence,  and  scents  of  eglantine 

And  jasmine  and  roses  and  rosemary, 

And  they  said,  *As  a  lady  should  lie,  lies  she.* 

And  they  held  their  breath  as  they  left  the  room, 
With  a  shudder  to  glance  at  its  stillness  and  gloom. 

But  he  who  loved  her  too  well  to  dread 
The  sweet,  the  stately,  the  beautiful  dead — 

He  lit  his  lamp,  and  took  the  key 

And  turned  it — alone  again,  he  and  she ; 

He  and  she,  but  she  would  not  speak, 

Though  he  kissed  the  old  place  in  the  quiet  cheek  ; 

He  and  she,  yet  she  would  not  smile. 

Though  he  called  her  the  name  she  loved  erewhile  ; 

He  and  she,  still  she  did  not  move 
To  any  one  passionate  whisper  of  love. 

Then  he  said  *  Cold  lips,  and  breast  without  breath 
Is  there  no  voice,  no  language  of  death  ? 

Dumb  to  the  ear,  and  still  to  the  sense. 
But  to  heart  and  to  soul  dbtinct — intense? 

See,  now,  1  listen  with  soul,  not  ear — 
What  was  the  secret  of  dying.  Dear  ? 

Was  it  the  infinite  wonder  of  all. 

That  you  ever  could  let  life's  flower  fall  ? 

Or  was  it  a  greater  marvel  to  feel 
The  perfect  calm  o'er  the  agony  steal  ? 

Was  the  miracle  greatest  to  find  how  deep 
Beyond  all  dreams,  sank  downwards  that  sleep  ? 

Did  life  roll  back  its  record.  Dear? 

And  show,  as  they  say  it  does,  past  things  clear? 

And  was  it  the  innermost  part  of  the  bliss 
To  find  out,  so,  what  a  wisdom  Love  is  ? 

Oh  perfect  dead  !  Oh  dead  most  dear  ! 
I  hold  the  breath  of  my  soul  to  hear. 
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I  listen  as  deep  as  to  horrible  hell,  ', 

As  high  as  to  Heaven  !  and  yon  do  not  telL 

There  most  be  pleasure  in  dying.  Sweet, 
To  make  you  so  placid  from  head  to  feet. 

I  would  tell  you.  Darling,  if  I  were  dead 
And  your  hot  tears  on  my  brow  were  shed, 

I  would  say,  though  the  angel  of  death  had  laid 
His  sword  on  my  lips  to  keep  it  unsaid  ! 

Vou  should  not  ask  vainly,  with  streaming  eyes 
Which  of  all  deaths  was  the  chiefest  surprise  ? — 

The  very  strangest  and  suddenest  thing 

Of  all  the  surprises  that  dying  must  bring  ?  * 

Ah  foolish  world  !  Oh  !  most  kind  dead, 

Though  she  told  him,  who  will  believe  it  was  said  ? 

Who  will  believe  that  he  heard  her  say 

With  the  sweet  soft  voice,  in  the  dear  old  way, 

*The  utmost  wonder  is  this — I  hear 

And  see  you,  and  love  you,  and  kiss  you,  Dear ; 

And  I  am  your  angel  who  was  your  bride ; 

And,  know,  that,  though  dead,  I  have  never  died  ! ' " 

And  in  such  a  faith  Llewellynn  Jewitt  wrote  of  his  beloved,  with- 
drawing his  gaze  from  her  to  write,  "  I  know  I  am  sending  her  love 
and  blessing,  as  much  as  if  she  had  not  been  called  away  from  us 
— for  she  is  still  present  with  us  in  spirit,  and  her  spirit  will  ever  stiJI, 
as  of  old,  guide  our  lives." 

During  the  eve  of  the  funeral  he  was  constantly  in  and  out  of  the 
death-chamber,  where  she  lay  all  encompassed  and  sprinkled  with 
choice  flowers,  and  every  time  he  rejoined  us  he  had  something  to  say 
of  her  beauty.  "  She  is  more  and  more  beautiful ! "  "  Her  face  is 
the  face  of  an  angel ! "  "  Her  expression  as  she  lies  there  becomes 
more  and  more  angelic."  The  final  comment  that  I  heard  him  utter 
that  night  was — "  I  really  believe  I  can  see  a  halo  shining  from  her 
sweet  face ! "  Then  he  said,  falteringly,  "  I  think  I  shall  pack  up  my 
traps  and  go  after  her,"  when  his  children  were  immediately  at  his 
chair  with  affectionate  reproaches;  and  he  roused  himself,  and  was 
again  a  man  whose  heart  was  divided  between  Heaven  and  earth — 
between  the  dear  ones  who  had  gone  before,  and  those  dear  ones  who 
remained  with  him.  Any  praise,  or  expressed  admiration,  or  mention 
of  deed  of  goodness,  of  the  loved  one,  seemed  most  to  soothe  and 
please  him  that  night.  On  the  morrow,  the  9th  of  March,  when  the 
mournful  procession  passed  from  Duffield  through  Belper  to  Matlock, 
I  thought  of  young  Fairholt's  walk  over  the  same  ground,  in  which  it 
is  possible  that  his  new  young  friend,  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  accompanied 
him  part  of  the  way.  But  now,  how  changed  the  scene!  The 
ground  was  thickly  covered  with  snow,  and  the  hills  stood  out  in 
white  relief  against  the  leaden  sky,  and  there  was  famine  among  the 
ground  game,  who  had  been  driven  to  strip  the  bark  off  the  trees. 
And  on  we  drove,  from  Matlock  through  Via  Gellia,  and  over  the 
hills,   a  journey  of   nearly  twenty   miles,   to  the  grave  of   young 
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Llewellynn  at  Winster.  I  have  already  stated  that  I  have  seen  the 
fond  mother  weeping  at  that  grave  in  the  churchyard  there,  when  we 
visited  it  from  Duffield  as  a  shrine,  and  stood  around  with  bared 
heads — father,  brother,  and  friend — weeping  for  her  children  because 
they  were  not,  as  it  seemed.  But  she  has  found  them  now :  and  it 
was  the  turn  of  others  that  day  to  weep  at  the  twice  hallowed 
spot.  Never  was  a  lady  more  worthy  of  her  husband's  family  motto 
nor  of  such  great  love  as  his.  For  the  sake  of  the  children  who 
were  left  to  him,  and  for  their  sakes  only,  Llewellynn  Jewitt  tried  to 
rally  from  the  effects  of  this  great  blow,  and  from  the  prostration 
resulting  from  his  long  attendance  night  and  day  upon  his  beloved 
one,  but  he  never  succeeded.  It  was  touching  to  find,  later  on — 
after  he  had  rejoined  her — these  words,  written  by  him  in  the  Bishop 
of  Lichfield's  beautiful  book,  **  Our  Friends  in  Paradise,  or  Sanctorum 
Dulcis  Memoria  " — "  My  much  loved,  nobly  loving,  and  now  sainted 
wife,  the  light  and  soul  of  my  life  for  fifty  years,  Elizabeth  Jewitt, 
passed  away  from  earth  to  heaven  at  twenty-seven  minutes  past  nine, 
on  the  morning  of  this  day  (March  4,  1886),  and  left  me  desolate. 
.  .  .  Earth  never  knew  a  better,  brighter,  purer,  or  more  noble 
woman;  and  Heaven  cannot  contain  one  more  meet  for  its  everlasting 
peace  and  holy  bliss." 

Let  wives  and  lovers  note  that  it  was  because  she  was  so  truly  all 
this,  that  his  love  for  her  was  so  strong  and  so  enduring. 

Then  lower  down  on  the  page  against  March  6th,  he  writes :  "  My 
darling  wife's  birthday.  Bom  in  1820,  she  would,  had  she  been  spared 
two  days  longer,  have  entered  on  her  67th  year  this  day."  Surely  I 
shall  not  weary  in  repeating  some  of  the  last  tender  utterances  of  this 
good  man,  conceived  while  his  mind  was  still  filled  with  the  light  of 
the  Heavenward  trail  of  his  angel's  flight,  yet  so  full  of  sadness  at  the 
separation.  "Will  you  accept,"  he  says,  writing  to  one  of  my 
daughters,  "as  a  birthday  card,  the  accompanying  portrait  of  one  who 
loved  you  and  cared  for  you,  and  who.  Heaven  knows,  was  most 
worthy  of  your  love  in  return  ?  Had  she  been  alive  Her  good  wishes 
and  Her  blessing  would  have  been  sent  to  you.  .  .  .  Heartily 
and  prayerfully  I  wish  you  not  only  many  happy  returns  of  this  your 
birthday,  but  of  every  other  day  in  the  whole  cycle  of  the  year,  and 
as  your  days  increase,  so  for  evermore,  in  the  same  ratio,  may  your 
happiness  grow  and  become  more  and  more  perfect."  Thus  in  the 
midst  of  his  overwhelming  sorrow,  his  thoughts  were  for  the  happiness 
of  others ;  and  so  his  whole  life  had  beamed  with  blessing  and 
goodwill  to  those  about  him  wherever  he  went.  This  is  from  a 
letter  to  me  of  April  14th  :  "I  am  thankful  to  say  that  bodily  I  am 
better  than  I  have  been,  but  my  mental  illness  is  not  one  that 
can  ever  be  got  over.  My  desolation  seems  greater  and  greater, 
indeed,  as  days  and  days  pass  on,  and  I  more  than  ever  realize  the 
utter  loneliness  her  removal  has  left  me  in.  My  three  blessed 
youngsters — Beatrice,  Edwin,  and  Georgie — are  all  in  all  that  they 
could  or  can  be  to  me  ;  and  it  is  a  true  God's  blessing  that  they  are 
so ;  but  despite  their  loving  attention  I  am  lonely,  desolate,  and  sad 
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I  am  doing  my  best  for  thdr  sokes,  to  get  round,  and  hope  I  may  be 
better  yet  I  have  a  deal  before  me  to  do,  if  I  be  spared  to  do  it, 
and  I  must  set  about  it  as  soon  as  possible,  and  get  on  bit  by  bit  as 
I  can.  I  have  not  been  out  since  the  day  of  our  sad  errand  to 
Winster.  Dear  love  to  you  all."  Later,  several  days*  march  nearer 
reunion,  he  wrote :  "  Day  by  day,  and  hour  by  hour,  I  feel  my 
desolation  and  loneliness,  and  want  of  Her  loving  companionship, 
counsel,  help,  and  comfort,  more  and  more.  How  I  am  to  bear  the 
future  I  don't  know ;  but  God  will,  I  feel  sure,  give  me  strength  to 
bear  what  He  in  His  wisdom,  has  put  upon  me.  You  have  no  idea 
how  the  interest  in  many  things  seems  to  have  departed  with  my 
darling,  and  how  irksome  even  the  thought  of  my  collections  is  to 
me  now.  I  have  much  planned  out  to  do,  and  must  try  to  do  it,  for 
it  would  be  grievous  to  leave  the  world  with  some  of  my  work  undone, 
but  I  can  never  do  all  I  have  planned,  and  I  must  (if  spared,  which 
I  doubt)  content  myself  by  completing  some  great  works  I    have 

entered  upon.     These  I  must  strain  every  nerve  to  do 

I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  out — never  since  we  all  were  at 
Winster  on  that  sad,  sad  day,  when  we  left  there,  behind  us,  the 
solace,  comfort,  and  blessing  of  my  whole  life.  With  best  love  to  you 
all,  and  praying  God's  choicest  blessings  may  be  with  you  all  for 
ever,"  etc.,  etc.  His  subsequent  letters  were  in  the  same  sorrowing, 
blessing  spirit,  and  there  is  one  before  me  written  immediately  aftta^ 
the  funeral,  to  a  friend  to  whom  he  claimed  to  be  indebted.  But  it 
is  declared,  and  I  know  it  to  be  true,  and  I  am  authorized  to  say, 
that  this  friend  was  largely  indebted  to  Llewellynn  Jewitt  in  the 
exchange  of  courtesies  extending  over  many  years.  That  friend  and 
his  children  were  guests  at  Winster  and  at  The  Hollies  certainly 
fourteen  days  for  every  day  of  return  visits,  and  received  fourteen 
times  the  amount  of  kindness  for  every  act  of  kindness  they  had  the 
opportunity  to  extend.  Yet  listen  to  this  outpouring  of  beautiful  and 
touching,  but  undue  thankfulness  :  "  I  want  to  write  a  word  or  two  to 
you,  and  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  and  tnmt  write,  but  as  yet  I  am  in 
truth  scarcely  able  to  do  so.  1  want  to  try  to  thank  you  for  all  the 
many  many  thoughtful  kindnesses  and  the  thousand  and  one  affec- 
tionate attentions  you  have  always  during  the  many  years  of  her  life 
that  you  have  known  her,  shown  to  my  darling  and  sainted  wife.  S/u 
fully  appreciated — no  one  more  fully  and  truly — every  kindness,  every 
attention,  and  every  act  of  thoughtfulness  shown  her,  and  she  was 
always  grateful  at  heart  for  everything ;  and  I  wish  to  let  you  know 
that  my  feeling  is  that  of  double  thankfulness — thankful  in  Her  name 
and  because  She  was ;  and  thankful  in  my  owti  that  she,  who  was  so 
worthy  of  kindness,  should  have  received  so  many  proofs  of  it  at  your 
hands.  Her  heart  was  large  and  filled  with  only  that  that  was  pure 
and  good  and  blessed,  and  my  heart  feels  towards  those  who  were 
kind  to  her  as  her  own  did.  Please  therefore  take  these  as  the  thanks 
of  Her  who  is  now  for  ever  silent,  and  of  myself  who,  may  be,  may 
not  be  permitted  to  write  many  more  letters.  1  cannot  write  more, 
but  I  felt  I  must  just  in  some  way  thank  you  for  all  the  kindnesses 
shown  to  her — and  the  helps  those  kindnesses  have  been  by  change 
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of  scene  and  air,  and  in  a  thousand  other  ways,  to  her  health  and 
enjoyment,  and  I  pray  you  believe  me,  I  feel  my  thankfulness  far 
more  than  I  know  how  to  express.  ...  I  cannot  write  a  longer 
letter,  so,  with  dear  love,"  etc. 

Only  a  truly  noble,  generous,  unselfish  nature,  could  thus  forget 
and  ignore  countless  benefits  conferred  by  himself  upon  his  friend, 
and  only  remember — to  greatly  magnify — the  inferior  courtesies  of 
which  he  and  his  dear  wife  had  been  the  united  object.  It  was  only 
because  his  motto  was  so  fitly  Non  Sibi  and  his  title  so  worthily 
Generosus^  that  he  could  write  thus,  with  the  opening  gates  of  eternity 
dimly  in  sight 

His  last  letter  to  me  was  dated  May  21st,  sent  by  morning  post, 
after  which  he  went  to  Derby  with  his  children,  where  it  was  thought 
he  must  have  taken  cold.  He  grew  daily  more  unwell  until  on 
Tuesday,  the  ist  of  June,  I  hastened  to  his  bedside  in  alarm.  He 
seized  both  my  hands  most  lovingly,  and  held  them  in  his  grasp  for 
a  long  time.  He  tried  for  some  minutes  to  express  himself  in  words, 
but  he  could  not  put  them  together  to  be  intelligible.  The  predom- 
inant word  was  "  beautiful,"  and  I  thought  he  must  be  trying  to  tell 
me  of  some  vision  he  had  seen  of  his  wife.  After  a  while  he  dozed 
off,  and  only  then  did  his  loving  grasp  relax.  Later  in  the  day,  on 
taking  leave  of  him,  I  promised  to  return  in  a  few  days,  and  as  he 
seemed  better  after  a  refreshing  sleep,  and  his  speech  was  improved, 
I  was  hopeful,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  he  would  be  able  to  walk 
out  with  me  in  the  green  fields  and  lanes,  and  gain  health  from  the 
balmy  summer  air,  which  had  been  so  late  in  coming  this  season. 
But  no,  his  next  walk  out  was  not  to  be  with  my  aid,  nor  in  the  green 
fields  and  lanes  of  lovely  Derbyshire ;  but  with  another,  in  the  more 
lovely  walks  of  Heaven.  The  next  day  his  power  of  speech  completely 
returned,  and  continued  to  the  last. 

While  he  lay  thus  helpless  it  was  remarkable  to  note  how  his  mind 
evidently  retained  its  activity  and  could  not  be  restrained  by  physical 
weakness.  And  this  was  especially  noticeable  when  he  was  dozing. 
Then  he  often  seemed  to  be  labouring  with  a  mental  pen,  which  his 
physical  hand  seemed  to  grasp  and  guide,  and  there  would  be  a 
general  muscular  rigidity  or  strain  while  the  imaginary'  work  was  being 
done.  After  which,  with  a  sort  of  sigh  of  relief,  there  would  be  a  general 
muscular  relaxation,  and  he  would  make  a  motion  with  his  hands  as 
if  sweeping  the  materials  aside  for  awhile,  and  taking  to  real  rest. 
His  was  often  the  delightful  feeling  of  happy  well-earned  rest  at  the 
close  of  the  day,  after  duty  fully  and  well  done,  and  this  feeling  he 
seems  to  have  enjoyed,  even  on  his  death-bed.  When  he  awoke  from 
some  of  these  dreams  of  work  he  expressed  satisfaction  at  having  got 
on  so  well  with  his  writing,  and  the  hallucination  was  so  strong  that 
he  seemed  bewildered  at  the  disappearance  of  his  manuscript  sheets. 

On  Thursday,  the  3rd  of  June,  he  declared  to  one  of  his  daughters 
that  his  wife  had  paid  him  a  visit  shortly  after  daylight.  She  had 
come  to  go  walking  with  him,  was  very  grieved  that  he  was  so  unwell, 
but  she  would  wait  for  him  until  he  would  be  able  to  go.    He  described 
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her  as  looking  lovely,  and  dwelt  much  upon  that.     His  daughter 
replied,  "  What  a  beautiful  dream  ! "     "  Dream  ?  "  he  exclaimed,  "  It 
was  not  a  dream  at  all !  she  has  been  here  with  me  sitting  in  that 
chair.     I  was  perfectly  awake  when  I  saw  her.     She  had  come  to  go 
a  walk  with  me." — In  the  walks  of  Heaven  and  the  paths   of  the 
gardens  of  Paradise !     On  the  4th  he  knew  well  that  his  hour  of 
departure  was  at  hand.     He  expected  to  be  taken  that  day  and  called 
his  children  about  him,  and  blessed  them  individually  and  fervendy, 
and  those  who  were  absent  he  mentioned  by  name  and  blessed,  and 
also  a  friend  whom  he  loved  and  who  loved  him.     His  mind  and  his 
voice  were  clear,  and  he  bade  his  children  ever  to  remain  lovingly 
united,  and  to  put  their  trust  in  the  merciful  and  bountiful  God  who 
had  been  his  shield  and  help  all  through  life.     He  said  he  should 
have  been  happy  to  have  remained  with  them  for  awhile  longer,  but 
he  was  equally  happy  to  go  to  the  other  dear  ones  whom  he  was 
about  to  join.     After  this  he  slept  again,  and  his  son  Eklwin,  who  was 
his  loving  attendant  night  and  day,  declares  that  at  times  his  father's 
face  assumed  a  smiling  radiance  as  though  he  had  been  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  some  beautiful  vision.     On  this,  his  last  day,  he   had  no 
thought  for  himself,  no  anxiety  about  his  future,  no  doubt,  no  fear  of 
death;  but  he  evinced  active  anxiety  that  his  children  in  their  at- 
tendance upon  him  should  suffer  no  discomfort,  and  insisted  upon 
their  taking  rest  and  refreshment.     Some  of  them  were  thus  absent 
resting  when,  between  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  5th 
of  June,  he  roused  up  and  seemed  surprised  to  find  himself  still  on 
earth.     He  had  expected  to  have  been  called  away  earlier.     He  re- 
quested his  son  to  awake  the  sleepers   immediately,  and   in    a   few 
minutes  they  were  all  at  his  bedside  again.     He  grasped  each  by  the 
hand  again  and  bade  each  kiss  him,  and  again  in  a  distinct  voice 
said,  "  Put  your  tnist  in  God,  as  I  have  done  all  my  life,  and  He  will 
always  keep  you  and  bless  you."     He  then  again  said  to  his  son, 
grasping  his  hand,  "  God  bless  you,  good-bye  Ted,"  and  the  same  to 
each  one  present,  naming  each  ;  again  he  blessed  the  absent  friend 
whom  he  loved,  and  who  loved  him,  and  his  name  was  the  last  word 
he  uttered.     Thus  with  his  last  breath  he  prayed  for  others,  not  him- 
self :  he  still  had  no  anxiety  about  his  own  future,  no  doubt,  no  fear 
of  death.     And  when  he  had  thus  spoken,  with  that  radiance  again 
upon  his  countenance  his  spirit  immediately  passed  away. 

Where  are  the  sting  and  the  victory  of  Death  and  the  Grave  in  such 
a  passing  from  earth  to  Heaven  as  this  ? 

And  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  sudden  brightness — this  smile, 
which  can  only  be  of  joy — so  often  observed  as  the  last  expression  of 
those  whose  end  is  peace,  at  the  very  moment  of  the  souFs  dejxirture  ? 
Is  it  because  of  the  light  shining  through  the  opening  Gate  of  Eternal 
Bliss,  and  the  joy  of  the  entering  upon  the  threshold  of  the  new 
home  in  God's  Paradise  ?    Perhaps  it  is,  for — 

"What  heart  can  know 
The  bliss  when  life  is  done?" 

Again  we  are  reminded  of  Felicia  Hemans,  lady  of  sorrow  and 
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spirit  divine,  of  whose  death-scene  her  sister  wrote :  "  The  dark  and 
silent  chamber  seemed  illuminated  by  light  from  above,  and  cheered 
with  songs  of  angels ;  and  she  would  say  that,  in  her  intervals  of 
freedom  from  pain,  no  poetry  could  express,  nor  imagination  conceive, 
the  visions  of  blessedness  that  flitted  across  her  fancy,"  and  on  her 
monument  are  the  terminal  lines : 

"They  that  have  seen  thy  look  in  death, 
No  more  may  fear  (o  die."  ' 

And  so,  not  only  was  Llewellynn  Jewitt's  countenance  bright  with 
this  blessedness  at  his  last  moment,  but,  during  his  previous  intervals 
of  sleep,  his  watching  son  had  observed  the  same  happy  expression. 

We  have  seen  that  this  good  man  seemed  to  flinch  from  the  idea  of 
"shooting  the  rapids"  of  a  river  of  the  earth.  We  have  also  now 
seen  how  fearlessly  and  triumphantly  he  shot  the  rapids  of  the  river 
of  Death. 


Again,  on  the  ninth  of  June,  the  solemn  cavalcade  winds  through 
the  lovely  valley  of  the  Derwent,  along  that  route  which  young 
Fairholt  traversed  and  described ;  through  the  now  sweet  and  smiling 
Via  Gellia,  and  over  the  hills  to  that  Churchyard  at  Winster.  And 
there,  at  that  grave  over  which  the  fond  mother  used  to  weep  for  her 
children ;  at  which  her  heart-broken  husband  had  so  recently  stood 
in  anguish  at  the  loss  of  her ;  there,  exactly  three  months  later,  strong 
men  unused  to  tears  stand  and  weep  the  loss  of  that  noble  model  of 
a  friend,  a  father,  and  a  husband.  It  is  now  a  thrice  hallowed  shrine, 
at  which  in  ages  to  come  the  touching  story  of  these  true  and  constant 
lovers  will  be  told.  But  in  our  sorrow  there  is  comfort,  as  a  friend* 
has  eloquently  expressed  it,  saying,  "  I  was  inexpressibly  touched  by 
the  sad  news  of  Mr.  Jewitt's  death ;  touched  none  the  less  that  the 
strong  love  which  had  bridged  over  the  great  gulf  during  the  last  three 
months  should  have  triumphed  over  the  material  separation  he 
bewailed,  and  brought  them  together  again.  Those  who  love  him 
cannot  rejoice  at  losing  him,  and  I  feel  deeply  for  you,  who  in  him 
have  lost  so  much ;  but  he  would  not  have  had  it  otherwise  himself; 
and  true  humanity  can  rejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoice,  though  it 
may  feel  itself  stricken  by  the  very  occasion  of  their  joy." 


"  They  were  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives,  and  in  their  death 
they  were  not  divided." 


At  the  time  of  Llewellynn  Jewitt^s  death  his  old  friend  Samuel 
Carter  Hall  was  staying  at  Bath,  from  which  place  he  wrote  me: 
"i2th  June,  1886.  .  .  .  Your  letter,  just  received,  did  indeed 
give  me  a  shock.  It  has  sorely  saddened  me :  notwithstanding  that  a 
good  man  has  been  removed  from  earth  to  Heaven,  and  has  been 

•  Rev.  George  W.  Skene,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Barthomley. 
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greeted  and  welcomed  there  by  his  beloved  wife,  the  mother  of 
his  children :  and  is,  with  her,  the  guardian  angel  now  of  those 
who  remain  on  earth.  I  had  no  idea  that  my  dear  friend  was 
ill — seriously  ill  that  is  to  say :  and  was  utterly  unprepared  for  the 
mournful  intelligence  you  have  communicated  to  me.  Yet  why  should 
I  call  it  *  mournful?'  I  envy  him — far  from  calling  his  removal  a 
loss :  although  he  will  be  grieved  for  by  many  who  yet  remain  on 
earth.  I  shall  see  him  soon :  for  although  I  am  greatly  better  as  to 
physical  health  than  I  have  been,  I  am  bending  under  the  weight  of 
years — four  score  and  seven !  Half  of  that  time,  nearly,  I  have  been 
proud  and  happy  to  call  Llewellynn  Jewitt  my  friend.  He  was 
emphatically  a  good  man ;  a  man  who  possessed  a  vast  amount  of 
rare  knowledge,  employed  continually  and  invariably  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  benefit  of  all  human  kind  as  well  as  to  the  honour  and  glory 
of  God  !  My  separation  from  him  will  be  far  more  brief  than  it  has 
been  during  the  past  few  years.  I  do  not  know  who  of  his  family 
remain  and  are  at  home  in  Derbyshire ;  but  I  will  ask  you  to  convey 
to  them  assurances  of  tenderly  affectionate  regard.  For  me,  I  am  in 
good  health,  and  have  many  blessings  for  which  to  thank  an  abun- 
dantly merciful  God.  I  pray  you  accept  for  yourself  and  your 
daughters  assurances  of  my  affectionate  regard. — ^Your  faithful  friend, 
S.  C.  Hall." 


The  Times^  in  giving  a  sketch  of  Llewellynn  Jewitt's  life  and  labours, 
said :  "  Archaeology  has  lost  one  of  its  most  devoted  workers." 
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FROM     THE     ILIAD     OF     HOMER. 
Pnmised  on  Pages  300  &•  ^9. 


PART    THE    FIRST. 

ANTILOCHUS  BRINGS  TO  ACHILLES  TIDINGS  OF  THE  DEATH  OF 
PATROCLUS,  AND  THE  LOSS  OF  ACHILLES'  LENT  ARMOUR. — ACHILLES' 
VIOLENT  GRIEF. — HIS  GODDP:SS-MOTHER  THETIS  RISES  FROM  THE 
OCEAN  TO  COMFORT  HIM. — THE  BODY  OF  PATROCLUS  BROUGHT 
INTO  ACHILLES'  TENT  AND  LAID  OUT. — THETIS  APPLIES  TO  KING 
VULCAN  FOR  A  NEW  SUIT  OF  ARMOUR. — HER  RECEPTION  AND 
SUCCESS. — ACHILLES  AND  AGAMEMNON  RECONCILED. — TEARS  SHED 
FOR  PATROCLUS. — HECTOR  SLAIN  AND  HIS  BODY  DISHONOURED 
BY  ACHILLES. — A  GREAT  SACRIFICE  AND  FUNERAL  FEAST. — THE 
GHOST  OF  PATROCLUS  APPEARS  TO  ACHILLES,  AND  THEY  CONVERSE 
TOGETHER. — WOOD  BROUGHT  FROM  MOUNT  IDA  FOR  THE  FUNERAL 
PYRE. — THE  FUNERAL  PROCESSION. — DEDICATION  OF  HAIR. — THE 
ERECTION  OF  THE  PYRE. — ANOTHER  GREAT  SACRIFICE. — THE  PYRE 
LIGHTED. — BOREAS  AND  ZEPHYRUS  ASSIST. — THE  BONES  OF  PAT- 
ROCLUS GATHERED  AND  PLACED  IN  ACHILLES*  GOLDEN  URN. — 
GAMES   IN   HONOUR   OF  THE  DEAD. 


GRILLES,  the  swift  of  foot,  noblest  of  all  the  Greeks, 
Goddess-bom  son  of  Peleus,  still  angry  at  the  slight 
put  upon  him  by  the  Commander-in-chief,  Agamemnon, 
king  of  men,  in  demanding  from  him  the  beautiful 
captive  Briseis,  was  idly  watching  the  distant  battle 
between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans.  He  had  given  permission  to  his 
dear  friend  Patroclus,  the  best-beloved  of  all  his  myrmidons,  to  go 
forth  to  this  battle  to  drive  back-the  Trojans,  who  were  attempting  to 
set  fire  to  the  Grecian  fleet ;  and  he  had  lent  Patroclus  his  own  arms 
and  armour  for  the  occasion.  But  Achilles  had  especially  charged 
his  friend  on  no  account  to  join  combat  with  tall  Hector. 

While  watching  the  battle,  he  perceived  that  the  Trojans  pressed  the 
long-haired  Greeks  very  closely,  and  appeared  to  prevail  against  them, 
and  he  was  seized  with  a  fear  and  presentiment  that  Patroclus  might 
be  slain.     While  praying  to  the  Gods  to  preserve  him  from  such  a 
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grief,  he  was  approached  by  Antilochus,  who  was  also  sumamed  the 
swift  of  foot,  bringing  bitter  tidings  from  the  scene  of  the  battle. 
Shedding  hot  tears,  he  said :  "  Alas !  great  son  of  Peleus,  O  that  it 
were  not  my  unhappy  fate  to  bring  thee  tidings  of  woe,  nor  thine  to 
hear !  Patroclus  is  slain ;  and  now  the  contest  is  for  his  naked  body, 
which  has  already  been  stripped  of  its  sun-bright  mail  by  crest-tossing 
Hector." 

Although  half-expected,  this  blow  was  terrible  to  Achilles.  Agony 
was  stamped  upon  his  brow,  and  a  great  moan  burst  from  his  lips. 
He  stooped,  and  with  both  hands  gathered  up  the  dust  and  pressed 
it  upon  his  head  and  countenance,  and  so  marred  his  beauty.  His 
tall  figure  then  sank  to  the  earth,  not  in  a  swoon,  but  with  limbs 
relaxed  by  uncontrollable  grief;  and  he  tore  his  hair,  and  spared  not 
his  costly  robes. 

The  terrible  sounds  of  grief  which  burst  from  him  brought  forth  in 
haste  from  the  tents,  with  loud  screams,  all  the  fair  captives  which 
both  Achilles  and  Patroclus  had  taken  during  the  war;  and  they 
wailed  loudly,  and  beat  their  fair  bosoms,  and  many  of  them  fell  to 
the  earth  with  relaxed  limbs  at  the  sight  of  Achilles*  woe. 

Antilochus,  still  weeping,  seized  the  hands  of  Achilles,  to  prevent 
him  from  inflicting  self-injury  with  his  sword. 

Now  his  dreadful  moans  reached  the  quick  ear  of  his  Goddess- 
mother  Thetis,  the  silver-footed  Queen,  where  she  held  court  at  her 
father's  palace  of  sparkling  crystal,  coral,  and  pearl,  far  away  beneath 
the  ocean ;  and  followed  by  her  train  of  Nereides,  Goddesses  of  the 
sea,  she  quickly  ascended  to  the  earth,  all  weeping,  to  leani  what  ailed 
her  son. 

She  found  him  reclining  and  moaning  on  the  strand  near  his  ships, 
and  taking  his  dear  head  in  her  hands  she  mingled  her  tears  with  his 
as  she  asked :  "  Why  weep  you  thus,  sweet  son  ?  Tell  me  thy  cause 
of  grief." 

To  whom  her  son,  the  swift  of  foot,  replied :  "  Dear  mother,  I  have 
no  more  joy  !  Patroclus,  whom  more  than  all  my  best-beloved  friends 
I  loved,  is  slain.  Him  have  I  lost  who  was  dear  to  me  as  my  own 
soul :  and  from  his  dear  corpse  Hector  hath  stript  those  beauteous 
wondrous  arms,  the  gift  of  the  Gods  to  my  father  at  thy  bridal. 
Now  shalt  thou  never  see  me  return  home  from  this  war.  Nor  would 
I  wish  to  live  longer  in  the  light  of  day,  nor  ever  again  to  move 
among  my  fellow-men,  except  to  lay  stout  Hector  low  with  my  spear  : 
for  his  life  must  pay  for  the  slaughter  of  Patroclus !" 

With  abundant  tears  Thetis  replied  that  indeed  her  dear  son's  days 
were  numbered,  for,  alas !  he  would  not  long  survive  his  victory  over 
the  great  Hector.  And  Achilles  rejoined,  with  passionate  grief 
renewed  :  "  Would  I  might  die  this  hour !  Why  should  I  live,  who, 
when  my  dear  comrade  was  in  jeopardy,  lifted  no  hand  to  help  him  ? 
Far  from  his  native  land  on  this  strange  soil  he  fell,  calling  on  me  in 
vain  to  ward  the  blow  ! " 

After  further  moaning  and  bewailing,  the  Goddess-mother,  Tfietis 
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of  the  flowing  robe,  left  him  that  she  might  go  and  obtain  from  King 
Vulcan  a  new  suit  of  armour  in  place  of  that  which  had  just  been  lost. 

Meantime,  its  winner,  crest-tossing  Hector,  the  great  son  of  Priam 
King  of  Troy,  still  strode  over  the  body  of  Patroclus,  in  defiance  of 
the  mightiest  of  the  Greeks ;  like  a  fierce  lion,  hunger-pinched,  over 
its  prey.  Even  the  two  mighty  Ajaces  combined  failed  to  drive 
Hector  back. 

And  now  Achilles,  the  swift  of  foot,  inspired  by  Heaven  to  rescue 
the  body  of  his  friend,  roused,  and,  although  unarmed,  rushed  towards 
the  scene  of  the  strife,  shouting  in  a  loud  voice,  which  was  heard  like 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  His  well-known  voice  struck  terror  to  the 
hearts  of  the  Trojans,  whose  steeds  even,  seized  with  alarm,  took  to 
flight,  and  bore  their  drivers  back  from  before  the  Greeks,  who  inflicted 
loss  on  the  retiring  foe. 

Thus  the  battle  ended,  and  they  placed  the  body  of  Patroclus  on  a 
bier,  and  the  chiefs  stood  around  stricken  with  sorrow.  Among  them 
was  Achilles,  who  again  shed  hot  tears  as  he  gazed  upon  his  dear 
friend  lying  pierced  with  gaping  wounds  inflicted  with  the  sharp  brass 
— whom  he  himself  had  sent  forth  to  the  battle  with  horses  and 
chariots,  never  to  hail  him  back  alive. 

The  body  being  conveyed  to  Achilles'  tent,  there  he  all  night 
bemoaned  the  loss  of  his  dear  friend  with  tears  and  groans,  and  with 
his  mighty  hands  spread  upon  the  dear  cold  bosom.  His  myrmidons 
stood  around  sharing  the  sorrow  of  their  chief ;  to  whom  he  uttered 
this  lamentation  :  "  Vain,  alas  !  was  the  promise  I  gave  to  brave  old 
Mencetius  to  console  him  for  the  absence  of  his  dear  Patroclus — to 
bring  back  to  Opus  his  gallant  boy,  laden  with  honours  and  rich  with 
his  share  of  the  spoil  of  captured  Troy  !  Jove  approves  not  all  that 
man  designs ;  and  fate  decrees  that  here  on  this  plain  we  shall  each 
redden  the  soil  with  our  blood.  But  since — Patroclus ! — I  outlive 
thee,  I  will  not  celebrate  thy  funeral  rites  until  I  have  slain  thy  slayer, 
haughty  Hector,  and  brought  his  arms  and  his  head  to  thee.  And 
on  thy  pyre  I  will  sacrifice,  in  vengeance  of  thy  death,  twelve  noble 
sons  of  Troy.  Meantime  lie  thou  here,  and  over  thee  shall  deep- 
bosomed  dames  weep  night  and  day.'*  Then  the  myrmidons  at  the 
behest  of  their  sorrowing  God-like  chief,  heated  water  in  a  great  three- 
footed  cauldron  of  brass,  and  washed  away  the  clotted  gore  from  the 
dear  form  of  Patroclus;  then  anointed  it  with  oil,  and  filled  the 
wounds  with  fragrant  ointment  nine  years  old.  They  then  wrapped 
the  body  from  head  to  feet  in  pure  white  linen  and  laid  it  upon  a 
couch,  and  covered  it  with  a  fair  white  pall.  And  here  all  night 
Achilles  watched  and  mourned,  and  around  stood  the  myrmidons  of 
the  chief,  swift  of  foot,  with  tears  bemoaning  the  death  of  Patroclus. 

Now  the  silver-footed  Goddess  having  dismissed  her  train  of  atten- 
dants back  to  her  father's  ocean-palace  of  crystal  coral  and  pearl, 
sped  straight  to  high  Olympus,  the  abode  of  the  Gods,  and  to  the 
immortal  house  of  King  Vulcan,  the  most  resplendent  of  all  the 
celestial  habitations,  constructed  all  of  polished  brass  by  the  Great 
Artificer  himself,  its  vast  dome  glowing  like  a  great  bright  star.     His 
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wife  Aglaia,  one  of  the  Graces,  seeing  Thetis  coming,  advanced  with 
joy  to  meet  her,  and  grasped  her  hand,  saying:  "Thetis  of  the  flowing 
robe,  kindly  welcome,  thou  highly-honoured  much-loved  guest !  It  is 
long  since  thou  hast  thus  honoured  this  our  house.     Come  thou  in." 

Then  the  lovely  Charity — for  so  also  was  she  called — led  Thetis  into 
the  hall,  to  a  high  silver-studded  throne  beautifully  wrought,  and 
placing  a  footstool  at  her  feet,  she  called  to  Vulcan  that  sea-bom 
Thetis  was  there. 

Vulcan  was  at  his  forge,  completing  twenty  wondrous  tripods  of 
bronze  and  gold  for  the  adornment  of  the  walls  of  his  great  hall,  and 
hearing  the  beloved  name  of  Thetis  announced,  he  with  joy  put  aside 
his  work,  washed,  and  donned  his  kingly  robes.  Then  the  lame  God, 
with  the  aid  of  his  staff,  wended  forth  to  greet  his  visitor,  and  passing 
to  a  gorgeous  chair  by  her  side  he  took  her  hand  fondly,  and  said ; 
"  Say,  beloved  and  honoured  Thetis  of  the  flowing  robe,  to  what  wish 
do  we  owe  the  honour  of  this  visit  to  our  house  ?  Whatever  is  in  the 
power  of  Vulcan  he  will  accomplish  for  thee,  dear  fair-haired  Goddess 
of  the  sea." 

Then  tears  burst  from  the  eyes  of  Thetis  of  the  lovely  locks,  and 
she  poured  out  her  sorrows  into  the  ear  of  Vulcan,  complaining  of  the 
treatment  she  had  received  from  Jove,  the  Ruler  of  the  starry  skies,  in 
compelling  her  to  wed  Peleus,  a  mortal,  then  allowing  her  to  endure 
so  much  grief  in  the  fate  of  her  God-like  son  Achilles.  Then  she 
told  King  Vulcan  all  about  the  quarrel  between  her  son  the  swift  of 
foot,  and  Agamemnon  King  of  men,  respecting  the  possession  of 
Briseis  the  beautiful  captive,  and  of  the  battle  of  the  Scaean  Gates,  in 
which  Patroclus,  after  having  slain  twenty-seven  adversaries  with  his 
own  hand,  was  attacked  by  Apollo  with  sunstoke,  and  while  thus 
dazed  was  slain  by  Hector,  who  stripped  him  of  his  arms  and  armour, 
the  borrowed  arms  and  armour  of  her  son  Achilles.  "Therefore  I 
come  a  suppliant  at  thy  knees,  thou  artist-God,  that  thou  wilt  prepare 
for  my  son,  swift  of  foot,  to  early  death  condemned  " — she  said,  with 
tears — "  the  boon  of  bright  helm  and  ample  shield,  and  greaves  with 
silver  ankle-pieces  bound,  and  strong  corslet,  to  replace  the  divine 
arms  which  Patroclus  lost  to  the  Trojan — Patroclus  his  dear  faithful 
friend  for  the  loss  of  whom  my  son,  overwhelmed  with  grief,  now  lies 
prostrate  on  the  earth."  To  whom  the  heavenly  Artificer  replied: 
"  Take  comfort.  I^t  not  thy  motherly  heart  fear  for  his  loss  of  arms. 
Would  that  I  could  as  surely  save  him  from  fate's  stroke  of  death,  as 
I  can  promise  thee  that  he  shall  possess  such  arms  of  strength,  as  for 
beauty  and  splendour  shall  be  dazzling  to  behold.'*  Then  the  divine 
artist  left  her  and  hastened  to  his  forge,  where  with  twenty  blasts  at 
once  directed  to  the  fire  he  melted  the  stubborn  copper,  adding  tin, 
silver,  and  precious  gold.  Out  of  the  bronze  thus  compounded  he 
created,  as  only  a  God  could  create,  the  needed  arms.  First  the 
shield,  elaborately  embossed  with  numerous  scenes  in  perfect  art, 
inlaid  with  gold  and  brightly  gleaming ;  then  the  breast-plate  dazzling 
as  a  flame  of  fire ;  then  the  strong  helmet  richly  wrought,  surmounted 
with  a  crest  of  gold  ;  and,  lastly,  well  fitting  greaves  of  tin.     All  these 
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the  divine  Artificer  soon  presented  to  Achilles'  Goddess-mother,  who 
sped  with  them  like  a  falcon  swiftly  down  from  Olympus  to  broad 
Hellespont's  strand  to  her  God-like  son. 

Him  she  found  as  we  last  left  him,  hanging  over  the  dear  body  of 
Patroclus  in  bitter  grief,  surrounded  by  his  mourning  myrmidons,  and 
seizing  his  hand  fondly  she  said :  "  Dear  Son,  however  mighty  may 
be  our  grief  for  the  dead,  since  Heaven  doomed  his  fall,  let  us 
submit ;  and  do  thou  leave  him,  to  receive  these  arms  sent  to  thee  by 
Vulcan,  such  as  never  before  were  worn  by  mortal  warrior."  As  she 
spoke  the  silver-footed  Goddess  placed  the  arms  before  her  son,  and 
they  rang  with  a  clear  bell-like  sound — and  they  were  glorious  in 
device  and  so  sunbright  that  the  myrmidons  averted  their  gaze  with 
awe ;  but  as  the  son  of  Peleus  gazed  upon  them  their  brightness 
kindled  his  spirit,  and  his  eyes  flashed  like  lightning  beneath  his 
manly  brows  as  he  seized  the  glorious  gift.  When  he  had  well  perused 
the  details  of  the  divine  sculpture,  and  the  excellent  beauty  of  the 
general  device,  he  said :  "  Dear  mother  mine,  these  arms  in  them- 
selves bear  witness  that  they  are  the  work  of  the  God.  No  mortal 
could  prepare  mail  of  such  rich  display.     I  will  don  them  anon." 

Then  followed  the  reconciliation  between  Achilles  and  Agamemnon, 
by  the  latter's  restoration  of  Briseis  the  beautiful  captive,  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  long-haired,  well-greaved  warriors  of  Greece. 

And  when  the  beautiful  captive  Briseis,  like  unto  golden  Venus, 
was  restored  to  Achilles,  and  beheld  the  body  of  Patroclus  lacerated 
with  the  sharp  spear,  she  threw  herself  about  him  weeping  loudly,  and 
tore  her  breast  and  fair  countenance.  Then  she,  fair  as  the  Goddesses, 
weeping,  said :  "  O  Patroclus !  dear  to  my  wretched  soul,  when  I 
departed  from  my  tent  I  left  thee  alive ;  but  now,  returning,  I  find 
thee  dead,  O  chieftain  of  the  people !  Thus  with  me  evil  succeeds 
evil.  The  hero  to  whom  my  father  and  my  mother  gave  me,  I  saw 
pierced  with  the  sharp  brass  before  the  city,  and  three  beloved  brothers 
also  were  slain.  But  thou  did'st  not  suffer  me  to  weep  when  swift 
Achilles  slew  my  husband,  and  laid  waste  the  city  of  divine  Mynes, 
promising  that  I  should  become  the  wedded  wife  of  noble  Achilles, 
leading  me  in  the  ships  to  Phthia,  to  prepare  the  nuptial  feast  among 
the  myrmidons.  Therefore  do  I  lament  thy  death,  who  was  ever 
gentle."  Thus  she  lamented,  weeping.  And  the  other  women  also 
made  lamentation,  pretending  it  was  for  Patroclus,  but,  in  reality,  each 
wept  on  account  of  her  own  misfortunes. 

Achilles,  after  the  reconciliation  with  Agamemnon,  in  his  desire  to 
meet  crest-tossing  Hector,  suggested  that  the  Grecian  host  should  be 
immediately  advanced  to  do  battle  with  the  Trojans ;  but  Ulysses  the 
prudent  ruled  that  they  must  first  strengthen  themselves  for  the  day's 
conflict,  with  the  morning  meal,  to  which  the  son  of  Thetis  reluctantly 
yielded.  But  when  the  chiefs  thronged  about  the  God-like  hero, 
urging  him  to  eat,  he  refused,  saying :  "  I  pray  you  if  you  would  show 
your  love,  dear  friends,  ask  me  not  now  with  food  or  drink  to  appease 
hunger  or  thirst,  while  this  bitter  grief  weighs  heavily  upon  my  soul. 
I  will  fast  entirely  until  the  setting  sun,  and  can  endure  it."    Then, 
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weeping,  he  exclaimed,  looking  upon  the  body  of  Patroclus :  "  O,  how 
oft  hast  thou,  my  dearest  ill-fated  friend,  the  best  of  all  that  I  ever 
loved  on  earth — how  often  hast  thou  ordered  the  banquet  in  this  tent 
with  ministering  zeal  when  the  Greeks  were  eagerly  preparing  to 
advance  against  the  horse-subduing  Trojans !  And  now  liest  thou 
there,  gashed  with  the  spear,  while  I  for  the  love  of  thee  recoil  from 
all  food.  For  now  is  my  greatest  calamity  upon  me.  Not  the  death 
of  my  aged  father  Peleus,  who  mourns  me  absent  warring  in  that 
hateful  Helen's  cause ;  nor  of  my  young  God-like  son  Neoptolemus, 
could  overwhelm  me  thus  with  sorrow ! "  In  sympathy  with  this  great 
grief  the  old  warrior  chieftains  around  him  wept  also. 

It  is  recorded  that  Almighty  Jove  beholding  this  scene  from  high 
Olympus,  was  touched  also,  and  said  to  his  daughter  Pallas :  "  My 
child,  see  where  Achilles  sits  in  sorrow  by  the  high-prowed  ships, 
mourning  his  slain  comrade,  and  refusing  all  food  with  which  the 
other  Greeks  recruit  their  strength.  Haste  thee,  and  lest  he  faint 
with  hunger,  instil  nectar  and  delightful  ambrosia  into  his  breast." 
Then  Pallas,  like  a  long-winged  falcon,  swooped  through  the  clear  sky 
to  Achilles,  invisible,  and  instilled  into  his  breast  nectar  and  delightful 
ambrosia  to  maintain  his  strength. 

Now  the  Greeks,  streaming  out  from  their  ships  refreshed,  were 
ready  to  march  against  the  Trojan  camp,  a  brazen  glare  of  polished^ 
helmets,  bossy  shields,  and  breastplates,  and  spears  of  ash  tipped  with 
barbed  bronze.  In  the  midst  was  Achilles,  arrayed  in  his  dazzling 
arms,  impatient  of  the  battle,  and  of  the  encounter  with  haughty, 
crest-tossing  Hector.  But  the  helm  of  Achilles  now  put  into  the 
shade  that  of  the  great  son  of  Priam.  Fresh  from  the  hands  of 
Vulcan  it  shone  like  a  star,  with  a  waving  gleaming  crest  of  four 
plumes  of  hairs  of  gold.  So  ponderous  was  Achilles'  spear  that  not 
one  of  all  the  Greeks  beside  himself  could  brandish  it.  It  had  been 
a  present  from  the  Centaur  Chiron  to  Achilles'  father  Peleus.  Thus 
armed  Achilles  ascended  to  his  chariot,  where  Automedon  and 
Alcimus,  his  charioteers,  held  the  reins  of  his  far-famed  steeds 
Xanthus  and  Balius,  the  noble  progeny  of  swift  Podarges.  When  all 
was  ready  the  God-like  chief  shouted  his  war  cry  and  urged  his  fiery 
steeds  to  the  front. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  follow  Homer  in  the  great  battle  which 
ensued.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  noblest  of  all  the  Greeks,  Achilles, 
swift  of  foot,  went  forth  and  slew  great  crest-tossing  Hector,  the 
noblest  of  all  the  Trojans,  and  thus,  so  far,  avenged  the  death  of  his 
dear  Patroclus.  He  also  seized  and  took  with  him  captive  for  the 
sacrifice,  twelve  noble  youths  of  Troy.  In  revenge  for  the  dishonour 
done  to  the  body  of  his  friend,  Achilles,  after  recovering  his  lost 
armour,  pierced  each  foot  of  his  victim  between  the  heel  and  ankle, 
and  bound  the  body  thereby  to  his  chariot  with  thongs  of  leather, 
leaving  the  noble  head  to  drag  in  the  dust,  as  he  drove  back  towards 
his  tents  on  the  strand  of  the  Hellespont. 

And  as  they  went  his  myrmidons  sang  a  glad  paean  of  victory  with 
loud  voices  which  rose  above  the  thunder  of  the  chariots.    The  other 
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sections  of  the  victorious  Grecian  army  returned  to  their  ships,  but 
Achilles  desired  his  myrmidons  not  to  loose  their  horses  from  the 
chariots  until  they  had  performed  a  solemn  ceremony  due  to  the 
corpse  of  their  friend  Three  times  they  drove  in  procession  round 
the  body,  singing  a  solemn  dirge  with  tears  streaming  from  their  eyes, 
so  that  the  sands  and  the  armour  of  the  men  were  wetted  with  tears. 
Then  Achilles  alighted  from  his  chariot,  and  spreading  his  blood- 
stained hands  upon  the  cold  breast  of  his  dear  comrade  said :  "  All 
hail,  Patroclus,  hear  me  where  thou  art  in  the  realm  of  Pluto !  Lo, 
I  have  performed  my  promise  to  thee  that  the  corpse  of  Hector, 
dragged  hither,  should  be  the  food  of  dogs;  and  that  in  further 
vengeance  for  thy  death  twelve  noble  youths  of  Troy  should  be  slain 
by  my  hand  before  thy  funeral  pyre." 

He  then  flung  the  sorely  dishonoured  body  of  Hector,  all  soiled 
with  dust,  beside  the  couch,  and  while  his  myrmidons  doffed  their 
armour,  and  released  the  horses  from  their  chariots,  and  then  rested 
on  the  strand  near  their  ships,  Achilles  made  a  great  sacrifice.  Many 
white  bulls,  sheep,  goats,  and  white-tusked  swine,  rich  in  fat,  were 
slaughtered ;  so  that  blood  was  poured  very  freely  around  the  corpse 
of  Patroclus.  Then  giving  directions  for  the  preparation  of  the 
funeral  feast,  he  reluctantly  consented  to  accompany  some  of  the 
kings  of  Greece  to  the  tent  of  Agamemnon,  still  fiercely  angry  and 
sorrowful  at  the  death  of  his  friend.  And  when  they  had  entered  the 
tent  of  the  Commander-in-chief  the  King  commanded  his  heralds  to 
place  a  huge  tripod  upon  the  fire,  and  to  endeavour  to  prevail  upon 
the  weary  hero  to  wash  and  refresh  his  blood-stained  limbs.  To  which 
Achilles  with  a  great  oath  replied :  "  No  1  by  Jove  the  Supreme  God, 
I  swear  that  my  head  shall  not  be  cleansed  with  water  until  I  have 
seen  the  body  of  Patroclus  placed  upon  the  funeral  pyre,  and  piled 
his  grave-mound,  and  cut  my  votive  hair ;  for  never  can  another  woe 
like  this  ever  pierce  my  heart.  But  let  us  now  observe  the  mournful 
funeral  feast.  And  do  thou,  great  Agamemnon,  King  of  men,  at 
early  dawn  send  forth  thy  strong  people  to  the  forest  to  bring  thence 
to  the  camp  a  store  of  fuel  for  the  pyre ;  and  do  thou  provide  what 
else  may  be  proper  for  the  passage  of  the  dead  to  the  realms  of  night 
And  when  the  all-devouring  fire  has  consumed  our  mighty  dead,  then 
let  the  war  proceed." 

When  the  ample  funeral  feast  was  finished,  and  all  others  had 
repaired  to  rest,  Achilles,  still  restless,  cast  himself  upon  the  shore 
near  where  the  waves  were  beating  with  incessant  sound,  and  there  he 
continued  his  lament  for  the  dead  in  bitter  groans.  At  length  the 
sound  of  the  waves  acted  as  a  lullaby,  and,  being  greatly  fatigued,  he 
dozed  off  into  a  gentle  sleep.  Then,  behold,  there  suddenly  appeared 
before  him  in  his  sleep  the  mournful  shade  of  Patroclus.  He  appeared 
exactly  as  in  his  former  reality — tall,  and  with  beauteous  eyes  and 
voice,  and  in  the  very  garb  he  was  wont  to  wear.  And  bending  over 
the  head  of  his  dear  sleeping  comrade,  he  thus  spake :  "  Dost  thou 
sleep,  Achilles,  and  forget  thy  friend,  of  whom  when  alive  thou  wast 
so  mindful  ever  ?    Arise,  and  hasten  forward  my  funeral  rites  that  I 
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may  pass  through  the  gates  of  Hades.  For  now,  when  I  approach 
the  bank  of  the  fateful  river  I  am  driven  back ;  and  shunned  by  the 
spirits  of  the  departed,  foriorn  and  sad  I  wander  alone  about  the 
ample-gated  realm  of  Hades.  But  give  me  first  thy  hand  once  more, 
and  but  this  once,  that  I  may  weep  upon  it.  For  never  more  shall  I 
return  to  thee  from  Hades  when  my  body  has  been  consumed  by  the 
flames  of  the  pyre.  Never  more  shall  we  two,  apart  from  all  our 
comrades,  take  sweet  counsel  together ;  but  far  shall  I  be  from  thee 
whom  I  love !  held  by  stem  death,  which  is  the  common  lot  of  all 
men.  Thou  too,  Achilles,  although  so  God-like  in  thy  might,  art 
doomed  to  fall  before  the  walls  of  Troy.  And  now,  my  true  friend,  I 
have  but  one  last  request  to  make :  I  pray  thee,  O  divine  chief,  that 
at  the  last  our  bones  may  rest  together,  as  from  our  youth  we  have 
been  united  from  that  day  when  my  father  Mencetius  brought  me  to 
thy  father's  house  for  protection  from  Opus  where  by  mischance  of 
hot  temper  I  had  unhappily  slain  Amphidamas  in  a  boys'  quarrel  over 
the  dice.  Me  thy  noble  father  Peleus  received  into  his  house,  and 
there  I  grew  up  well  nurtured  with  kindly  care,  thy  attendant  friend 
and  true  comrade.  So  let  not  our  bones  be  parted  after  death,  but 
let  them  rest  together  in  that  two-handled  golden  urn  which  thy 
Goddess-mother  hath  provided  and  given  thee.' 

To  which  Achilles,  the  swift  of  foot  answered :  "  And  is  it  thou, 
beloved  being,  once  more  returned  to  my  sight  ?  Oh  rest  assured  that 
all  I  know  of  thy  will  shall  be  strictly  accomplished.  But  come  thou 
nearer,  thou  more  than  brother,  and  let  us  have  one  last  brief  weeping 
embrace  together."  And  as  Achilles  spoke  he  stretched  forth  his 
arms  to  embrace  his  friend,  but  in  vain,  for  there  was  no  substance, 
and  with  a  wail  of  sorrowful  farewell,  the  spirit  of  Patroclus  sank  into 
the  earth.  Then  up  sprang  Achilles  to  his  feet,  and  wrang  his  hands 
together,  and  cried  out  to  his  myrmidons  who  lay  about  him  on  the 
plain :  "  O  Heaven,  then  it  is  true  that  in  the  realms  below  there 
roam  unsubstantial  spirits  and  spectres  !  This  night  hath  the  shade 
of  Patroclus  stood  at  my  side  weeping,  and  telling  me  his  dear  wishes. 
It  seemed  exactly  himself — tall  in  stature,  with  his  beauteous  mildly 
beaming  eye,  and  his  own  dear  voice."  Then  his  comrades  renewed 
their  lamentations  until  the  rosy-fingered  morning  shone  upon  the 
body  of  Patroclus,  and  straight,  by  command  of  Agamemnon,  went 
forth  men  and  mules  into  the  forest,  under  the  command  of  Meriones, 
the  servant  of  valour-loving  Idomeneus.  They  took  with  them  sharp 
axes  and  rope  in  abundance,  and  went  on  till  they  came  to  the  foot  of 
Ida,  the  mountain  of  sweet  gushing  springs,  where  was  a  forest  of 
noble  oaks.  Of  these  they  cut  down  with  the  keen  edged  brass 
sufficient  to  fully  load  not  only  the  mules,  but  as  much  as  each  man 
also  could  drag  away  to  the  plain. 

All  this  timber  they  piled  in  order  upon  the  beach  on  a  spot 
selected  by  Achilles,  where  he  designed  the  lofty  mound  should  arise 
to  the  memory  of  his  dear  friend  and  of  himself.  When  this  was 
done  and  while  the  general  army  of  the  Greeks  were  seated  in  masses 
round  about,  Achilles  ordered  his  myrmidons  to  don  their  armour, 
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and  the  horsemen  to  mount  their  chariots  to  form  the  funeral  pro- 
cession. And  now  the  comrades  of  the  dead  Patroclus  covered  his 
body  with  contributions  of  hair  which  they  had  cut  from  their  heads, 
and  the  procession  started  from  the  tent  of  Achilles  towards  the  pyre. 
First  solemnly  moved  the  chariots,  then  a  great  host  of  footmen,  with 
the  body  carried  on  a  bier  in  their  midst.  Immediately  behind  the 
bier  walked  Achilles,  weeping  and  supporting  in  his  hands  the  dear 
head  of  Patroclus,  his  noble  friend,  to  the  tomb.  When  they  had 
reached  the  appointed  spot  they  set  down  the  body,  and  piled  up  the 
oaken  pyre  beside  it.  Then  a  fresh  thought  occurred  to  the  distressed 
Achilles,  and  standing  behind  the  pyre  he  cut  off  his  yellow  hair, 
which  had  been  allowed  to  grow  in  rich  profusion  to  be  reserved  as  a 
sacrifice  to  Sperchius,  the  river  of  his  native  land,  on  his  safe  return 
from  the  Trojan  war.  Then  sorrowfully  looking  over  the  dark-blue 
sea  towards  his  native  land,  he  said  :  "Sperchius  !  all  in  vain  was  the 
prayer  of  my  father  Peleus  to  thee  when  he  vowed  that  on  my  safe 
return  to  him  this  hair  should  be  dedicated  to  thee,  together  with  a 
solemn  hecatomb ;  and  that  holy  hands  should  offer  to  thy  fountains, 
which  rise  in  the  shades  of  holy  bowers,  fifty  unblemished  rams. 
Since  thou  hast  not  heeded  his  prayer  and  his  vow,  and  I  shall  never 
again  see  my  dear  native  land,  I  now  place  the  honour  of  my  head  on 
the  bier  of  my  beloved  Patroclus."  So  saying  he  placed  the  locks  in 
the  cold  hand  of  his  comrade,  at  the  sight  of  which  act  the  general 
grief  broke  out  afresh  in  loud  wailing.  And  thus  they  would  have 
mourned  until  sunset  had  not  Achilles  requested  Agamemnon  to 
dismiss  the  general  soldiers  from  their  watching,  retaining  only  those 
who  should  erect  the  pyre,  and  the  chiefs  to  assist  at  the  further 
ceremonial  of  the  cremation.  The  pile  of  oaken  fuel  they  raised  to 
a  great  height,  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  one  hundred  feet  long  at  the 
base  on  each  side  of  the  square,  and  placed  the  body  in  the  centre 
of  the  summit,  upon  its  bier.  Then  they  slew  a  great  many  sheep 
and  oxen,  of  which  Achilles  gathered  all  the  fat  and  piled  it  upon  the 
body  of  his  friend  from  head  to  foot,  placing  the  skinned  carcases 
round  about  it.  Then  he  placed  upon  the  bier  sundry  jars  of  honey 
and  fragrant  oils.  Then  four  powerful  horses  fell  groaning  and  were 
placed  upon  the  pyre.  Then  of  the  nine  dogs  who  used  to  be  fed  at 
their  master's  board,  he  slew  two  upon  the  pyre.  Lastly  he  slew  with 
the  brass,  as  a  sacrifice  of  vengeance  to  the  shade  of  his  friend, 
the  t^velve  noble  Trojan  youths  whom  he  had  taken  captive  and  reserved 
for  the  occasion  according  to  his  oath,  and  these  also  he  placed  upon 
the  pyre.  He  then  applied  fire  to  the  great  pyramid  of  wood  and  flesh, 
and  groaning,  said  :  "  Now,  hail,  O  Patroclus,  hear  me  in  the  dwellings 
of  Hades  !  All  that  I  vowed  to  thee  I  now  perform,  and  twelve  brave 
youths  of  Troy  shall  burn  with  thee.  But  Hector  the  son  of  royal 
Priam  shall  have  no  honour  of  fire,  but  shall  be  food  for  dogs  ! " 
Such  was  the  threat  of  Achilles,  but  not  the  will  of  Heaven.  For 
although  the  body  was  left  exposed  to  the  blazing  sun  and  the 
ravenous  dogs,  it  was  miraculously  preserved  from  both,  and  being 
divinely  overspread  with  roseate  ambrosial  oil,  remained  untouched 
and  uncorrupted.    » 
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The  kindling  of  the  fire  proving  very  slow,  Achilles  prayed  for  the 
winds  to  arise,  and  vowed  sacrifices,  and  poured  forth  libations  from 
a  golden  goblet.  Then  Boreas  and  Zephyrus,  the  north  and  the  west 
winds,  both  arose  in  fury,  and  falling  upon  the  funeral  pyre,  the 
crackling  flames  arose  with  a  loud  roar,  and  all  night  long  burned 
fiercely.  And  all  night  long,  at  intervals,  Achilles  with  a  double-cupped 
vessel,  poured  the  purple  wine  forth  upon  the  earth,  in  libations, 
drawing  it  from  a  golden  goblet,  with  piteous  cries  calling  upon  the 
shade  of  Patroclus.  As  a  father  mourns  in  consuming  the  bones  of  a 
tenderly  beloved  young  son  taken  in  his  early  beauty,  so  Achilles 
mourned  over  the  consuming  remains  of  his  friend,  sometimes  lying 
prostrate  beside  the  pyre,  then  with  slow  step  pacing  around  it, 
weeping  and  wailing.  But  when  the  star  of  Lucifer  appeared,  the 
bright  harbinger  of  saffron-robed  morning,  then  the  flames  began  to 
sink,  and  the  fires  to  pale,  and  the  winds  ceased  and  a  soothing  calm 
prevailed.  Then  as  Achilles  lay  weeping  at  a  distance  from  the 
embers  of  the  pyre  he  dozed  off"  into  a  gentle  sleep,  exhausted  with 
sorrowing.  But  soon  he  was  awaked  by  the  tramp  and  noise  of  those 
Greeks  who  had  arisen  and  followed  Agamemnon  to  the  scene  of  the 
burning ;  and  sitting  up  he  reminded  the  King  of  men  that  according 
to  custom  the  embers  should  now  be  quenched  with  wine,  and  the 
bones  of  Patroclus  carefully  collected,  adding :  "  And  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  distinguish  them,  for  in  the  midst  he  lay,  and  around  him 
at  the  extremities  will  be  found  the  calcined  bones  of  animals  and 
men  commixed.  Let  us  enclose  the  bones  of  Patroclus  in  the  golden 
urn  between  a  double  layer  of  fat,  and  let  them  there  remain  until 
mine  be  commingled  with  his.  Meantime  build  over  the  urn  a  mound 
not  over  lofty.  The  Greeks  who  survive  me  can  erect  it  high  and 
wide  when  the  interment  is  completed  by  the  addition  of  my  remains 
to  the  urn." 

And  they  quenched  the  wide-spread  glowing  embers  with  ruddy 
wine ;  and  with  tears  the  comrades  of  Patroclus  collected  his  whitened 
bones,  and  wrapping  them  in  double  layers  of  fat,  placed  them  in  the 
golden  urn.  Then  they  carried  the  urn  into  the  tent  of  Achilles,  and 
covered  it  with  fair  white  linen.  Next,  under  the  guidance  of  Achilles 
they  cut  a  circle  around  the  remains  of  the  pyre,  and  laid  strong 
foundations  and  heaped  up  earth  to  pile  the  mound.  Then  the  God- 
like son  of  Peleus  bestirred  himself  to  prepare  for  the  funeral  games 
which  would  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  day.  From  his  tents  and 
his  ships  he  brought  forth  the  various  prizes  to  be  contended  for  by 
the  kings  and  princes  of  Greece,  in  honour  of  the  memory  of  Patroclus. 
For  the  victors  at  the  chariot-racing  there  were  a  fair  female  captive, 
well  skilled  in  household  duties,  a  large  two-handled  tripod,  a  mare  in 
foal,  a  bright  cauldron,  two  talents  of  gold,  and  a  double  vessel 
untouched  by  the  fire ;  at  the  boxing,  a  hardy  mule  and  a  two-handled 
cup ;  at  the  wrestling,  a  great  tripod  of  the  value  of  twelve  oxen,  and 
a  woman  skilled  in  household  work,  valued  at  four  oxen  ;  at  the  foot- 
racing, a  silver  bowl  containing  six  measures,  of  marvellous  Sidonian 
workmanship,  which  had  been  paid  to  Patroclus  for  the  ransom  of 
Prince  Lycaon,  son  of  Priam  King  of  Troy,  a  fat  steer  and  half  a  talent 
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of  gold ;  at  the  combat  with  spears,  a  ponderous  spear,  helmet,  and 
shield,  taken  by  Patroclus  from  Sarpedon ;  at  hurling  the  quoit,  a 
ponderous  iron  quoit  itself  was  the  prize,  which  once  belonged  to 
mighty  Eetion  whom  Achilles  slew ;  at  archery,  ten  double-edged  axes 
of  iron  and  ten  single-edged  hatchets  of  the  same  metal,  and  well- 
tempered  iron  for  making  arrow-heads ;  and  finally,  at  throwing  the 
javelin,  a  ponderous  spear,  and  a  new  bright  cauldron,  worth  an  ox 
adorned  with  flowers. 

The  games  being  ended  with  the  close  of  day,  the  Grecians  dispersed 
to  their  supper  and  their  rest.  But  no  rest  could  Achilles  find, 
although  he  tried  to  obtain  it  on  his  couch.  He  could  not  sleep,  and, 
waking,  could  think  of  nothing  but  his  dear  lost  companion.  AH  his 
gentle  and  loving  deeds  of  the  past  came  freshly  to  memory  ;  and  all 
his  deeds  of  vigour  and  courage,  and  the  battles  they  had  fought  side 
by  side,  and  perils  they  had  overcome  together ;  and  the  tears  would 
flow  freely.  At  length  weary  of  his  couch,  he  arose  and  walked 
objectless  and  despairingly  along  the  shore,  and  saw  the  morning 
dawning  up  from  the  ocean.  Then  seeing  the  body  of  Hector  lying 
there  exposed,  his  anger  was  aroused,  and  he  harnessed  his  horses  to 
his  chariot,  again  fastened  the  heels  of  the  corpse  to  the  latter,  and 
dragged  the  remains  of  great  Hector,  now  fallen  so  low,  three  times 
through  the  dust  round  the  unfinished  tomb  of  Patroclus.  He  then 
left  the  body  again  all  soiled  on  the  plain  and  returned  to  his  tent. 
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PART    THE    SECOND. 


THE  CORPSE  OF  HECTOR  MIRACULOUSLY  PRESERVED. — THE  BITTER 
WRATH  OF  ACHILLES. — IRIS  DESCENDS  FROM  OLYMPUS  TO  THE 
OCEAN  WITH  A  MESSAGE  FROM  JOVE  TO  THETIS.  —  ACHILLES 
COMMANDED  BY  JOVE  TO  DELIVER  THE  BODY  OF  HECTOR  TO  KING 
PRIAM  FOR  A  RANSOM. — THE  MOURNING  FOR  HECTOR  AT  THE 
TROJAN  COURT. — THE  SELECTION  OF  THE  RANSOM. — THE  JOURNEY 
OF  PRIAM  TO  ACHILLES'  TENT. — THE  INTERVIEW. — ^THE  SUPPER. 
— HERMES  THE  GUARDIAN  GOD. — PRINCESS  CASSANDRA  FROM  A 
LOFTY  TOWER  OBSERVES  HER  FATHER  PRIAM's  RETURN. — SHE 
AROUSES  THE  SLEEPING  CITY. — THE  RECEPTION. — THE  DIRGES  OF 
THE  PRINCESSES. — THE  CREMATION  OF  HECTOR. — HIS  BONES  PLACED 
IN  A  GOLDEN  URN. — HIS  MOUND. — CONVERSE  OF  THE  GHOSTS  OF 
ACHILLES   AND   AGAMEMNON    IN   THE   MEADOW   OF   ASPHODEL. 


EANTIME  the  corpse  of  Hector  was  still  miraculously 
preserved  from  corruption,  from  the  appetites  of  hungry 
dogs  and  vultures,  and  even  from  laceration  by  the 
vile  treatment  of  Achilles,  when  he  dragged  it,  tied  to 
his  chariot,  roughly  over  the  ground  around  the  tomb 
of  Patroclus.  It  was  the  custom  in  those  days  for  the  leaders  of 
mankind  to  set  great  value  upon  the  assurance  that  after  death  their 
bodies  would  be  honoured  with  the  funeral  rites,  including  the  sacri- 
fices and  the  games,  and  their  bones  inumed  under  a  mound.  Thus 
in  the  angry  parley  which  preceded  the  fatal  combat  between  Achilles 
and  Hector,  the  latter  was  so  anxious  to  be  secured  from  the  dis- 
honour to  which  his  remains  were  afterwards  subjected,  that  he 
desired  to  make  a  compact  with  Achilles  that  whoever  fell,  his  body 
should  merely  be  stripped  of  its  armour,  and  left  upon  the  field 
without  foul  usage,  to  be  recovered  by  its  friends.  To  which  Achilles 
fiercely  replied :  "  Hector,  thou  hateful !  talk  not  to  me  of  compacts. 
There  can  be  no  more  compact  between  thee  and  me  than  between 
men  and  lions,  or  wolves  and  lambs  ! "  And  when  Hector  was  over- 
come by  the  Pelian  lance,  and  lay  prone  in  the  dust  at  the  feet  of  his 
conqueror,  the  latter,  to  add  bitterness  to  death,  said  :  "  By  dogs  and 
vultures  shall  thy  flesh  be  torn,  while  the  body  of  thy  victim  is  being 
graced  with  funeral  rites  by  the  Greeks."  To  which  crest-tossing 
Hector  piteously  replied,  while  his  life  was  fast  ebbing  from  the  great 
wound  in  his  neck :  "  Oh,  cast  me  not  beside  thy  ships,  to  be  torn  by 
Grecian  dogs  I  By  thy  soul,  by  thy  knees,  by  thy  mother  and  thy 
father,    I   beseech  thee,   Achilles !     My   honoured    father   and    my 
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mother  will  ransom  my  body  with  abundant  stores  of  brass  and  of 
gold.  Take  ransom,  Achilles,  that  the  men  and  dames  of  Troy  may 
weep  over  my  bier,  and  yield  me  the  honours  of  the  fuperal  pyre !  " 
But  the  wrathful  Achilles  was  unappeased  even  by  victory  and  this 
prayer  of  his  dying  foe.  "  Supplicate  me  not  by  my  knees,  vile  dog ! " 
he  exclaimed,  "  and  speak  not  of  my  parents.  My  hatred  to  thee  is 
such  that  I  could  almost  tear  and  eat  thy  flesh  with  my  own  teeth ! 
He  lives  not  who  can  save  thee  from  the  dogs.  Even  though  hoary 
Priam,  thy  royal  father,  knelt  before  me,  offering  ten  and  twenty-fold 
ransom,  and  yet  offered  more,  even  thy  weight  in  gold,  not  even  then 
should  thy  queenly  mother  weeping  lay  thee  out  upon  thy  bier,  and 
prepare  thee  for  the  flames.  But  dogs  and  carrion  vultures  shall  feast 
upon  thee ! "     Thus  with  added  bitterness  great  Hector  died. 

But  the  Gods  would  not  consent  that  the  noble  form  of  Hector 
should  be  dishonoured  as  his  conqueror  had  so  malignantly  willed, 
but  ordained  that  it  should  ultimately  receive  honours  similar  to  those 
which  the  Greeks  had  conferred  upon  the  remains  of  Patroclus. 
Consequently  Iris,  the  wind-swift  messenger  of  Jove,  was  sent  from 
Olympus  down  to  the  depths  of  the  dark  blue  sea,  where,  in  a  cavern, 
sat  Thetis,  surrounded  by  the  Goddesses  of  the  deep,  weeping  over 
the  fate  of  her  son  Achilles,  and  thus  addressed  her :  "  Rouse  thee, 
Thetis ;  Jove,  the  Lord  of  the  Counsel  of  Heaven,  summons  thee.'* 
To  whom  the  silver-footed  Goddess  replied  :  "  What  behest  hath  the 
mighty  King  of  Heaven  for  me  ?  My  heart  is  heavy ;  blighted  with 
sorrow  I  shun  the  company  of  the  Gods.  Yet  will  I  go,  for  not  in 
vain  must  Jove's  command  be  given."  Then  round  her  limbs  the 
tearful  Goddess  drew  a  robe  of  the  deepest  ocean-blue,  and  ascending, 
the  wind-footed  fleet  Iris  leading  the  way,  they  sprang  straight  up  to 
Heaven.  There  they  found  the  Gods  ranged  round  omniscient  Jove, 
beside  whose  throne  Minerva  made  way  for  the  Sea-Goddess,  and 
there  she  sat.  Then,  with  words  of  kindly  grace,  Juno,  the  chief 
Goddess  of  Heaven,  held  to  the  hand  of  Thetis  a  beautiful  goblet  of 
gold,  from  which  the  Ocean-Goddess  drank  refreshing  nectar,  and 
returned  the  cup.  Then  spoke  the  Father  of  the  Gods,  and  of  men, 
saying :  "  I  know,  Thetis,  that  thou  art  come  to  Olympian  halls  borne 
down  with  ceaseless  sorrow.  But  I  have  summoned  thee  to  bid  thee 
go  to  thy  son  Achilles  on  an  errand  that  will  tend  to  his  praise,  for 
which  thou  wilt  give  me  reverence  and  love.  Tell  him  that  all  the 
Gods  are  angry,  and  I  above  all,  at  his  unseemly  violence,  his  mad 
rage,  and  his  repeated  ungracious  insult  to  the  body  of  Hector.  Tell 
him  to  fear  my  wrath,  and  bend  his  wilful  humour  to  my  behest,  and 
restore  to  Priam  the  body  of  his  son.  Meanwhile  I  will  send  Iris  to 
Priam,  to  bid  him  go  to  the  Grecian  ships  with  such  presents  as  may 
melt  Achilles*  heart,  and  obtain  the  ransom  of  Hector's  body." 

This  command  the  silver-footed  queen  immediately  obeyed,  and 
found  her  son  in  his  tent  still  sorrowing,  with  his  myrmidons  standing 
woefully  around,  while  some  were  engaged  in  preparing  the  morning 
meal,  for  which  a  sheep  had  been  slain.  Then  the  Goddess-mother 
sat  down  beside  her  son,  and  gently  placing  her  hand  upon  his 
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shoulder,  told  him  the  message  of  Jove.  Which  as  soon  as  Achilles 
heard  he  said :  "  So  be  it.  Let  the  old  king  bring  his  ransom,  and 
take  away  his  dead,  if  such  be  the  will  of  Jove."  Then  the  God-like 
son  and  Goddess-mother  held  loving  and  sad  discourse  for  some  time. 
Meanwhile  Iris  performed  Jove's  bidding,  and  sped  with  tempest 
swiftness  to  the  palace  of  Priam,  King  of  Troy — a  house  of  wailing 
and  woe.  There  she  delivered  Jove's  message  charging  him  to  go  to 
Achilles  with  a  ransom,  and  with  no  other  attendant  than  one  herald 
to  wait  upon  his  steps — ^and  he  must  be  an  old  man — ^and  to  drive 
the  mules  and  smoothly-roUing  chariot  for  the  reception  of  the  body 
of  Hector. 

Then  Priam,  arising  from  the  dust  on  which  he  had  flung  himself, 
gave  commandment  to  his  sons  to  yoke  the  mules  to  the  smoothly- 
rolling  chariot,  and  fix  the  wicker  hamper  upon  it.  He  himself 
ascended  to  his  treasure-chamber,  high-roofed,  and  built  of  fragrant 
cedar,  which  was  stored  with  countless  riches ;  and  calling  his  wife. 
Queen  Hecuba,  he  told  her  what  he  was  about  to  do.  At  this  her 
rage  against  Achilles  burst  forth,  and  she  wished  she  could  have  his 
inmost  heart  to  devour  it,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  her  son  Hector. 
She  tried  to  dissuade  her  husband  from  placing  himself  in  the  power 
of  cruel  Achilles,  but  the  old  man  said  he  was  determined  to'  go, 
adding :  "  Let  me  be  slain  by  the  hand  of  fierce  Achilles,  so  that  I 
once  more  hold  my  boy  in  my  arms,  and  upon  his  body  give  vent  to 
my  sorrow." 

Then  raising  the  polished  lids  of  the  chests,  he  selected  twelve 
single  cloaks,  and  the  same  number  of  tapestried  carpets,  tunics,  and 
splendid  robes.  Then  he  took  ten  talents  of  gold;  two  highly- 
burnished  tripods ;  four  goblets ;  then  a  cup  of  rare  beauty  and  great 
value,  which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  the  Thracians  when  he 
once  went  to  their  country  as  an  ambassador.  This  he  prized  greatly, 
but  he  willingly  included  it  in  the  ransom  for  the  dear  body  of  his 
son.  Then  the  old  man  raved  against  the  people  about  him,  and 
against  all  the  sons  that  were  spared  to  him,  especially  the  nine  of 
them  who  were  within  hearing;  and  he  testily  declared  that  all  of 
them  put  together  that  were  living  were  not  worth  one  Hector.  And 
although  they  were  all  great  and  brave  warriors  he  assailed  them  in 
his  raving  as  "  worthless  sons,  a  shame  and  a  scandal  to  him ;  vile 
survivors  who  dare  not  face  the  battle ;  liars,  and  vain  dancing  evil 
loons,  renowned  only  in  the  choir  and  dance;  base  plunderers  of 
lambs  and  kids,"  and  such  baseless  charges  did  the  querulous  old 
man  hurl  at  his  sons,  adding  "Come  now  laggards!  when  will  ye 
harness  me  the  car,  equipped  for  my  start  ?  " 

Quickly  the  sons  of  Priam  got  ready  the  smoothly-rolling  mule- 
wain,  and  fixed  the  wicker  hamper.  Then  they  piled  upon  the  wain 
the  rich  ransom  for  the  body  of  their  brother.  Their  father's  chariot 
also  they  brought  forth,  and  his  steeds  which  he  was  wont  to  feed 
with  his  own  hand.  At  length  the  old  king  started,  followed  by  his 
aged  herald,  and  drove  towards  the  camp  of  the  Grecians.  By  the 
time  they  had  just  passed  the  lofty  grave-mound  of  Ilus,  and  halted 
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the  horses  and  mules  to  drink  at  the  margin  of  the  stream,  darkness 
was  beginning  to  creep  over  the  earth,  and  they  saw  through  the  gloom 
a  man  approaching  them,  whom  they  judged  to  be  an  enemy  and 
^  against  whom  they  had  no  defence.  Then  were  they  seized  with  great 
fear,  and  hesitated  whether  to  turn  back  as  swiftly  as  they  might. 
But  before  they  had  time  to  do  so  the  man  came  up  to  them  and 
taking  the  hand  of  Priam  said  :  "  Where,  father,  dost  thou  travel  with 
horse  and  mule  so  richly  laden  in  the  still  night,  when  others  are  sunk 
in  sleep,  and  so  near  the  camp  of  thine  unrelenting  foes  ?  Thou  art 
not  young  thyself,  and  this  old  man,  thy  comrade,  would  be  unable  to 
defend  thee  from  assault.  Fear  not  me :  I  will  not  harm  thee  but 
protect  thee,  thinking  I  see  in  thy  face  a  resemblance  to  my  own  dear 
father."  The  speaker  was  Hermes  the  Guardian-God,  also  called 
Mercury  the  Slayer  of  Argus,  in  disguise  as  a  myrmidon  of  Achilles, 
sent  by  Jove  to  guide  the  old  man  with  heavenly  protection  to  the 
tent  of  Achilles.  And  after  some  further  discourse  and  reassurances, 
the  Guardian-God  took  the  reins  of  Priam's  steeds,  and  drove  to  the 
ship-towers  and  the  trench  of  the  Grecian  camp,  pushing  aside  the 
bolts  and  opening  wide  the  gates  while  the  guard  were  oppressed  with 
a  deep  sleep  produced  by  the  Caduceus  of  the  God.  And  when  they 
reached  the  lofty  tent  of  Achilles,  which  was  a  spacious  structure  of 
felled  fir-trees,  the  roof  being  overlaid  with  rushes,  in  the  centre  of  a 
spacious  palisaded  courtyard,  they  found  the  gateway  guarded  by  a 
single  bar  of  fir  which  it  was  hard  work  for  three  strong  men  to  move, 
but  which  Achilles  could  open  and  close  with  ease.  This  massive 
bar  the  Guardian-God  removed,  and  brought  within  the  enclqgure  the 
car  and  wain  with  the  rich  gifts  destined  for  the  ransom.  Then 
Hermes  revealed  himself  to  Priam  as  the  Guardian-God,  and  bade 
him  go  into  the  tent  and  clasp  the  knees  of  Achilles,  and  beseech 
him  for  the  sake  of  his  father  Peleus,  of  his  fair-haired  mother,  and 
of  his  own  child,  to  grant  the  body  of  Hector  for  a  ransom.  Then 
Hermes  ascending  to  Heaven,  Priam  entered  the  tent  and  found 
Achilles  just  finishing  his  repast  of  food  and  wine,  attended  by  two 
of  his  myrmidons  while  others  sat  apart.  Then  the  old  king  embraced 
Achilles'  knees,  and  kissed  those  hands  so  fearful  in  batde,  which  had 
slain  so  many  of  his  sons  during  the  war.  All  in  the  tent  looked  on 
wondering,  and  Achilles  too  was  astonished  to  see  the  God-like  Priam 
at  his  feet,  who  said :  "  Oh,  think,  great  Achilles,  of  thy  aged  father, 
who  might  be  exposed  to  harm  with  no  protector  near  to  save  him. 
Yet  he  knows  with  joy  that  thou  art  living,  while  I  mourn  so  many  of 
my  sons — so  many  of  the  fifty  in  which  I  rejoiced  until  the  sons  of 
Greece  landed  on  my  coast — that  I  seem  to  have  none  left  me  now, 
especially  since  Hector  so  lately  fell  by  thy  hand.  And  it  is  on  his 
behalf  that  I  am  here  now  to  make  my  prayer  to  thee,  and  to  pay 
priceless  ransom.  Do  thou,  O  Achilles,  reverence  the  Gods,  and  for 
thy  dear  father's  sake  look  down  with  pity  upon  me,  who  bear  such 
grief  as  mortal  never  before  endured,  and  stoop  to  kiss  the  hand  that 
slew  my  son." 

Achilles,  generally  so  indifferent  to  the  prayers  and  sufferings  of  a 
prostrate  foe,  was  touched  as  the  memory  of  his  old  father  was  thus 
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pathetically  aroused.  He  took  the  old  man's  hand  and  gently  put 
him  aside,  and  they  both  wept — the  prostrate  King  of  Troy  for  his 
son,  and  Achilles  at  the  thought  of  his  dear  old  father,  and  also  of 
•  his  comrade  Patroclus.  And  when  he  had  awhile  indulged  his  grief 
he  arose,  and  with  his  hand  raised  the  old  king,  and  addressed  him 
gently,  thus : 

"  Alas  !  poor  sorrowful  old  man  ;  thou  hast  indeed  suffered  many 
evils.  No  common  grief  can  be  thine  which  nerves  thee  to  brave  the 
dangers  of  a  hostile  camp  alone,  and  to  face  me  the  destroyer  of  so 
many  of  the  best  of  thy  sons.  Thy  courage  is  like  iron.  But  sit  thou 
here,  and  bury  thy  sorrow  deep.  Fretful  tears  yield  no  fruit ;  so  let 
cureless  evils  b^  endured  with  patience.  The  Gods  have  so  spun  the 
fates  of  mortal  men  that  they  shall  endure  sorrow  upon  sorrow,  with- 
out possible  avoidance  or  remedy.  On  each  side  of  Jove's  high 
throne  there  stands  an  urn  containing  gifts  for  men,  one  of  good,  and 
the  other  of  evil.  From  each  the  Lord  of  Heaven  distributes  to  every 
man,  but  to  one  more  of  good,  and  to  another  more  of  evil,  for  to 
most  he  mingles  both.  The  wretch  decreed  to  receive  the  ill  unmixed 
is  cursed  indeed ;  outcast  both  of  Heaven  and  earth,  his  misery  is 
complete.  But  the  happiness  of  the  happiest  is  never  complete  ;  it  is 
ever  found  to  be  sooner  or  later  mixed  with  woe.  Thou  hast  had  thy 
large  share  of  happiness,  and  art  now  afflicted  with  woe.  But  vain  is 
thy  sorrow  for  thy  gallant  son :  thou  can'st  not  raise  him  from  the  dead." 

To  whom  Priam,  the  God  like  old  man,  replied :  "Tell  me  not  yet 
to  sit  down,  O  illustrious  chief !  while  Hector  lies  uncared  for  on  the 
beach,  deprived  of  obsequies.  But  let  me  quickly  see  the  dear  corpse, 
and  do  thou  accept  the  priceless  treasures  that  I  have  brought  thee. 
Mayest  thou  enjoy  these  riches,  and  safely  mayest  thou  sail  to  thy 
father.  So  shall  thy  pity  and  forbearance  give  me  yet  to  live  in  the 
light  of  Heaven." 

To  whom  Achilles,  swift  of  foot,  sternly  replied  :  "  Incense  me  not, 
old  man,  by  parleying  about  sailing  from  Troy  !  The  body  of  thy 
son  I  mean  to  give  thee ;  for  here  not  long  ago  my  Goddess-mother 
came  with  command  from  high  Jove  to  that  effect.  And  thee  too, 
O  Priam,  some  God  must  have  conducted  here,  well  I  know ;  for  no 
mortal,  even  in  adventurous  youth,  would  dare  to  enter  this  camp, 
nor  hope  to  evade  the  vigilance  of  the  watch,  nor  could  he  remove 
the  ponderous  bar  that  bolts  the  doors  of  my  court.  But  stir  me  not 
to  anger  in  my  grief  lest  I  brook  thee  not,  and  so  break  mighty 
Jove's  command." 

At  this  flash  of  anger  the  old  king  trembled  and  was  silent,  and 
Achilles  hastened  from  the  tent  accompanied  by  the  two  myrmidons 
who  administered  to  him  —  Automedon  and  Alcimus  —  the  best 
esteemed  of  all  his  comrades  now  that  Patroclus  was  no  more.  These 
unyoked  the  horses  and  the  mules,  and  brought  the  old  herald  into 
the  tent  and  bade  him  sit  there;  while  they  unloaded  the  costly 
ransom,  leaving,  however,  two  of  the  rich  robes  and  a  tunic  to  clothe 
the  corpse  that  it  might  be  returned  with  honour  to  the  old  king. 
Then  Achilles  gave  command  to  the  female  slaves  to  wash  the  body, 
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and  anoint  it  with  oil,  and  dress  it  in  the  tunic  and  robes  out  of  sight 
of  Priam.  WTiich  being  done  Achilles  lifted  the  dead  with  his  own 
hand  on  to  a  couch,  which  his  followers  lifted  into  the  wain.  Then, 
groaning,  the  mighty  chief  called  upon  the  shade  of  his  friend,  saying : 
**  O  Patroclus  I  be  not  wrath  with  me,  but  forgive  me,  that  I  restc«^ 
the  body  of  that  God-like  Hector  to  his  father's  arms  for  no  mean 
ransom." 

Then  he  returned  to  his  carved  couch  in  the  tent,  and  addressing 
King  Priam,  said  :  "  The  body  of  thy  son  is  ransomed  and  is  akeady 
placed  upon  the  wain,  that  thou  mayest  bear  it  home  with  thee  as 
soon  as  there  is  sufficient  morning  light  Meantime  we  must  not 
neglect  food.  Even  the  beautiful-haired  Niobe,  after  wasting  herself 
with  sorrow  at  the  vengeful  slaughter  of  all  her  twelve  feir  children, 
refused  not  strengthening  food.  And  now,  O  noble  old  man,  must 
thou  share  the  meal  with  us,  and  later  on,  when  thou  art  returning  to 
Troy,  renew  thy  mourning  for  thy  noble  son,  and  bewail  him  at  home 
with  many  tears." 

Then  immediately  the  chieftain  himself  slaughtered  a  white-fieeced 
sheep,  which  his  comrades  flayed  and  dressed  and  fastened  to  the 
spits  for  roasting.  Automedon  shared  out  the  bread  from  beautiful 
baskets,  and  Achilles,  when  the  roast  was  ready,  shared  out  the  meat. 
And  when  they  had  done  eating  and  drinking,  the  old  king  gazed 
with  wonder  on  the  majestic  and  God-like  form  of  his  host ;  while 
the  latter  equally  adnrired  the  venerable  Priam,  and  his  eloquence  of 
speech.  When  the  meal  was  finished,  and  they  were  satisfied  with 
gazing  at  each  other,  the  Trojan  king  thus  addressed  his  host :  "  O 
kingly  descendant  of  Jove,  I  pray  you  let  me  now  rest  upon  a  couch 
until  the  rosy  morning ;  for  truly  I  have  not  slept  nor  rested  since  the 
fall  of  gallant  Hector,  but  day  after  day  have  wailed  and  paced,  and 
rolled  in  the  dust  and  straw  of  a  cattle-shed.  Nor  have  I  until  now 
tasted  food,  or  drunk  of  soul-soothing  wine." 

Then  Achilles  gave  command  to  his  servants  and  maidens  that  two 
couches  should  be  placed  in  the  corridor,  with  fair  blankets  of  purple 
wool,  and  to  strew  over  them  tapestried  rugs  and  cloaks,  which  they, 
moving  about  with  torches,  soon  performed;  and  Achilles,  before 
dismissing  his  guests  to  their  rest,  said  in  a  good-humoured  tone  to 
the  king :  "  Thou  must  needs  sleep  without,  O  revered  old  man,  1^ 
any  of  the  Greek  chieftains  calling  upon  me  during  the  night  to  hold 
counsel  should  espy  Priam  within  tHe  camp,  and  carry  the  tidings  to 
Agamemnon,  which  might  delay  the  ransom  I  But  tell  me  now  how 
long  it  will  take  thee  to  solemnise  the  funeral  rites  of  Hector,  that  I 
and  my  men  may  withhold  from  fighting  during  the  interval'* 

To  which  Priam,  the  God-like  old  king  replied :  "Great  will  be  our 
gratitude  to  thee,  O  Achilles,  if  thou  wilt  indeed  stay  the  war  while 
we  perfomi  the  funeral  rites.  Thou  knowest  that  we  must  fetch  our 
wood  from  the  mountain  forest  far  from  the  city  gates,  which  our 
people  might  well  fear  to  do  with  the  enemy  around  our  walls.  Nine 
days  would  we  hold  solemn  wail  for  the  dead  ;  on  the  tenth  bum  the 
body  and  hold  the  public  funeral  feast ;  on  the  eleventh  heap  up  the 
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The  guardian  of  her  wives  and  helpless  children ! 

Now  shall  they  be  shortly  borne  over  the  sea, 

And  with  them  I  and  thou,  my  child,  must  follow, 

The  suffering  victims  of  some  tyrant  master. 

Unless  instead  some  Greek,  burning  with  vengeance 

For  the  death  in  battle  of  father,  brother,  or  son. 

Slain  by  Hector,  whose  hand  was  very  heavy  in  battle, 

Should  seize  thee  and  dash  thee  from  the  tower. 

The  people  weep  for  thee,  dear  Hector ! 

And  thy  dear  parents  bewail  thee  day  and  night ; 

But  mine  is  the  greatest  loss  :  to  me  is  the  bitterest  grief. 

That  I  was  not  near  thee  dying,  to  gra&p  thy  hand, 

And  in  my  ear  to  catch  thy  last  words, 

To  be  treasured  ever  while  I  mourn  for  thee  day  and  night ! " 

Thus  the  widow  bemoaned  her  loss  with  many  tears,  and  when  she 
ceased  there  was  a  chorus  of  wailing  from  all  the  women.  After 
awhile  Hecuba,  the  mother  of  Hector,  took  up  the  lamentation, 
calling  him  her  dearest  son,  beloved  of  the  Gods  during  his  lifetime, 
and  even  after  death  favoured  by  them  in  that  his  body  had  been 
preserved  from  corruption — 

And  now  liest  thou  here  all  fresh  and  fair  and  dew-besprinkled. 
Like  one  by  Apollo  newly  slain  with  the  keen  gentle  arrow 
From  his  silver-sounding  bow — a  pangless  death  ! 

Thus  the  mother  bemoaned  her  loss  with  many  tears,  and  took 
some  comfort,  and  when  she  ceased  speaking  there  was  again  a  chorus 
of  wailing  from  all  the  women. 

Then  Helen,  the  paramour  of  Paris,  and  cause  of  the  Trojan  war, 
bewailed  him,  calling  him  brother,  and  dearest  of  brethren.  And 
when  she  had  finished,  and  the  third  chorus  of  wailing  was  ended, 
Priam  gave  command  to  the  people  to  go  forth  without  fear  of  the 
Greeks,  who  would  not  molest  them,  and  bring  to  the  -  city  a  good 
store  of  fuel.  He  then  told  them  of  the  promise  of  Achilles  that  no 
attack  should  be  made  upon  the  Trojans  until  the  twelfth  morning 
after  that  of  the  recovery  of  the  body  of  Hector.  In  obedience  to 
this  command,  the  people  yoked  oxen  and  mules  to  the  wains,  and 
for  nine  days  were  engaged  in  carrying  wood  to  Troy.  At  the  dawn 
of  the  tenth  day  they  brought  forth  the  remains  of  the  glorious  dead, 
and  with  tears  placed  it  upon  the  summit  of  the  well-built  pyre,  and 
applied  the  torch.  The  pyre  burned  all  day  and  night,  and  at  rosy 
morn  the  people  assembled  around  the  smoking  embers,  which  they 
first  quenched  with  red  wine ;  then  the  kindred  of  the  deceased 
collected  the  white  bones,  with  tears  trickling  down  their  manly  cheeks. 
These  they  placed  in  a  beautiful  golden  urn,  over  which  they  spread 
a  finely  woven  purple  pall.  Then  they  placed  it  in  a  hollow  and 
encased  it  round  and  above  with  blocks  of  hewn  stone.  Upon  this 
they  raised  high  the  mound.  After  which  they  shared  the  solemn 
funeral  feast  in  King  Priam's  palace.  Such  were  the  rites  paid  to  the 
remains  of  glorious  Hector. 


Thus  in  the  interments  of  Patroclus  and  of  Hector  we  get  a  clear 
idea  of  the  ancient  ceremony  of  wailing  for  the  dead,  and  of  the 
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mode  of  cremation  prevailing  in  the  Age  of  Bronze,  which  was 
as  handed  down  from  the  Ages  of  Stone.  More  remarkable 
record  of  Achilles'  cruel  wrath  in  battle,  is  the  touching  recoi 
tender  and  persistent  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  friend  Patn 
have,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  given  this  simple  reading  1 
Iliad,  in  the  volume  devoted  to  the  memory  of  Llewellynn  Je 
it  may  add  interest  to  the  numerous  fragments  of  urns,  bon 
bronzes,  and  other  things  which  he  with  his  own  hands  gathe 
many  grave-mounds,  and  also  to  such  relics  generally.  If  som 
say  that  these  ancient  relics,  deposited  with  all  these  tears  an 
observances,  ought  never  to  be  disturbed,  but  should  remai 
situ  as  sacred  memorials  of  the  ancient  dead,  I  reply  that  tl 
ceased  to  be  memorials.  Not  a  single  record  or  tradition  n( 
to  show  what  Ancient  of  days  any  one  of  these  mounds  wai 
to  commemorate  ;  and  it  is  better  to  collect  and  preserve  th< 
in  a  museum  than  to  leave  them  to  become,  under  the  pic 
levelling  effects  of  time,  lost  vestiges  of  utterly  lost  memorii 
longer  do  the  bards  hand  down  from  generation  to  gener 
names  and  deeds  of  ancient  Celtic  warriors  who  used  to  offer ! 
to  Baal  on  the  high  places  of  this  land,  and,  later  on,  to  tl 
who  succeeded  him.  It  proved  all  a  mistake  that  the  vali 
reposed  upon  the  cold  mountains  should  have  their  battles  su 
accompaniment  of  the  harp  in  the  hall  of  the  feast,  and  the 
wafted  on  the  free  winds  of  the  land,  so  long  as  ever  regal  i 
should  be  crowned  with  snow. 

From  these  two  instances  of  interment  by  cremation  § 
Homer,  it  seems  probable  that  the  cinerary  urns  of  the  great 
of  ancient  Greece  were  generally  of  gold,  and  have  since,  h 
become  rich  finds  to  the  barrow-explorers  of  the  classic  land 
sculptors  who  still  sometimes  crown  grave-monuments  with 
partly  enveloped  in  drapery,  little  think  that  they  are  so  i 
priately  representing  the  cinerary  urn  of  antiquity — in  Hect 
here  described  as  "  a  beautiful  golden  urn,  over  which  they 
finely  woven  purple  pall,"  or  that  of  Patroclus,  when,  having  ( 
his  bones,  they  "  placed  them  in  the  golden  urn.  Then  the; 
the  urn  into  the  tent  of  Achilles,  and  covered  it  with  fair  whit 

The  high  estimation  of  the  honour  which  attached  to  1 
grave-mound  among  the  ancients,  may  also  be  gathered  fro 
XXIV.  of  the  "  Odyssey,"  where  Homer  gives  a  conversation 
the  souls  of  Achilles  and  of  Agamemnon  in  the  shady  Me 
Asphodel  in  the  realm  of  Pluto.  Achilles  had  fallen  in  ba 
his  grave-mound,  containing  the  bones  of  his  friend  Patroclus, 
with  his  own  in  the  same  golden  urn,  was  lofty  at  Sigeum  on  tl 
of  the  Hellespont.  But  Agamemnon,  the  Generalissimo  of  the 
allies,  having  escaped  the  perils  of  the  long  war,  returned  safe 
and  was  there  treacherously  slain  by  the  contrivance  of 
Clytemnestra  and  his  friend  ^gisthus.  The  soul  of  Achilles 
to  this  miserable  death,  thus  addresses  the  soul  of  Agamei 
Atrides : 
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**0  Atndes^  it  appeared  thit  thou  abore  all  other  heroes  wast  most 
beloved  of  God.  seeir_z  tr-si  &^*:^  wast  the  acknovledged  chief  af  so 
many  iTusirxas  men  :n  rhe  LiTid  of  the  TrojanSy  where  we  Grecians 
sufiied  so  much-  Bur  from  the  first  thoo  wast  pcedesdned  to  suffer 
a  pemiciocs  tare  It  would  have  been  better  for  thee  to  have  met 
thy  deaA  in  the  war  at  the  hjind  of  the  Trojans^  while  yet  at  the 
height  of  thy  g'ory  :  ±en  would  aH  the  Gredans  have  made  a  tomb 
for  thee,  and  thou  would'st  have  obtained  great  gkxy  for  thy  son 
hereaiter." 

Then  the  soul  of  Atrfdes.  as  they  were  gossiping  in  this  Meadoir  of 
AsphodeL  told  the  scul  of  Achilles  what  had  happened  to  his  body 
after  he  had  £al!en  in  the  battle,  and  all  about  the  rites  c€  his  funeral, 
and  the  completion  of  his  g'orious  grare-niound  on  the  shore  of  the 
Hellespont,  thus  :  "  O  God-Like  Achilles,  thou  who  did'st  fall  at  Troy, 
surrounded  by  fallen  Trojans,  and  by  Grecians  who  were  slain  fighting 
for  thee ;  there  didst  thou  lie  extended  in  the  dust,  forgetful  of  horse- 
manship. But  we  fought  on,  and  ^d  not  cease  until  Jove  made  tis 
stop  with  a  whirlwind  of  dusL  Then  we  brought  thee  from  the 
battle-field  to  thy  tent  near  the  ships,  and  cleansing  thy  beautiful  body 
with  warm  water,  and  anointing  it  with  ointment,  we  laid  thee  upon  a 
couch ;  and  around  thee  the  Grecians  shed  many  hot  tears,  and  cut 
their  hair.  And  thy  mother,  knowing  what  had  happened,  came  up 
from  the  sea  with  her  immortal  train ;  and  the  sound  of  divine 
lamentations  arose  over  the  sea  and  affrighted  the  Grecians,  who  were 
about  to  rush  to  their  hollow  ships,  when  old  Nestor  shouted  to  them 
to  fly  not  and  fear  not,  for  it  was  but  the  Goddess-mother  of  Achilles 
coming  from  the  sea  with  her  train  of  immortal  Nymphs  of  the  sea  to 
behold  her  dead  son.  Then  were  the  Gredans  restrained  in  their 
fear.  And  around  thee,  with  miserable  lamentations,  the  daughters 
of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  busied  themselves  dressing  thee  in 
immortal  garments.  And  all  the  nine  Muses,  with  beautiful  voices, 
responded  to  the  lamentations  with  words  so  exciting  that  there  was 
not  one  of  the  Grecians  tearless.  During  seventeen  days  and  nights 
immortal  Gods  and  mortal  men  mourned  thee,  and  on  the  eighteenth 
day  we  placed  thee  on  the  funeral  pyre,  and  sacrificed  many  fat  sheep 
and  crooked-homed  oxen.  And  thy  body  was  consiuned  in  the 
clothing  of  the  Gods  and  with  abundance  of  ointment  and  honey. 
And  while  your  pile  was  burning,  many  Grecian  heroes,  both  infantry 
and  cavalry,  marched  around,  clashing  their  arms  with  much  clamour. 
And  w^hen  the  flame  of  Vulcan  had  at  length  consumed  thy  flesh,  in 
the  morning  we  collected  thy  w^hite  bones,  O  Achilles;  and  thy 
mother  gave  us  a  golden  urn,  the  gift  of  Bacchus,  and  the  work  of 
Divine  Vulcan.  In  this  were  placed  thy  white  bones,  O  illustrious 
Achilles,  with  those  of  Patroclus,  mixed  together.  And  then  the 
army  of  the  Grecians  heaped  up  a  large  and  noble  barrow  around 
them  on  the  promontory  of  the  wide  Hellespont,  visible  afar  off  at 
sea  to  mariners  of  the  present  day  and  of  generations  to  come.  And 
thy  mother,  having  prayed  to  the  Gods,  arranged  the  funeral  games  in 
thy  honour,  for  the  contention  of  the  chieftains  of  the  Grecians. 
Thou  hast  been  at  the  burial  of  many  heroes  and  kings,  when  young 
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men  have  girded  and  prepared  for  the  contests  But  had'st  thou  seen 
these,  the  contests  that  the  Goddess,  silver-footed  Thetis,  made  for 
thee,  thou  would'st  have  marvelled ;  for  thou  wast  very  dear  to  the 
Gods.  Thus  after  thy  death  thy  name  and  excellent  fame  live  for 
ever,  O  Achilles,  amongst  all  men.  But  for  me  there  was  not  this 
pleasure  when  I  had  brought  the  war  to  a  close.  For  on  my  return 
God  permitted  my  miserable  destruction  under  the  hands  of  ^gisthus 
and  my  pernicious  wife.*' 

I  have  several  times  been  amazed  at  the  limited  dimensions  which 
some  antiquaries  assign  to  the  ancient  funeral  pyre  when  depicting 
the  imaginary  scene  of  cremation  in  the  vicinity  of  a  barrow.  Homer 
gives  a  more  just  idea  in  describing  that  of  Patroclus  and  the 
sacrifices.  It  seems  very  probable  that  the  kindling  of  these  great 
fires  first  accidentally  taught  our  ancestors  the  art  of  making  pottery, 
and  also  of  smelting  metals  from  their  ores.  When  the  funeral  pyre 
happened  to  be  erected  on  a  plateau  of  clay,  the  effect  of  fire  in 
changing  the  clay  to  a  hard  pottery  substance  could  not  escape 
observation.  And  when  the  plateau,  or  the  wall  of  cliff  beside  it, 
happened  to  contain  ores  of  metals,  the  metals  would  flow  under  the 
influence  of  the  intense  heat  and  of  the  deoxidizing  charcoal.  Thus 
it  is  probable  that  the  custom  of  cremation,  with  its  intense  fires 
acting  upon  certain  soils  and  rocks,  initiated  the  venerable  arts  of  the 
potter  and  of  the  smith. 
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Prontised  on  Page  23b. 
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HIGH  PRESIDENT. —  THE  STORY  BY  THE  PATRIARCH. —  ROACH 
SMITH  ON  LONDINIUM. — THE  STORY  BY  A  GUEST. — FAIRHOLT 
AGAIN. — NOVIOMAGIAN  VISIT  TO  STONEHENGE. — THE  NOVIOMAGIAN 
RECORDS. — A  MODEST  SIMPLE-MINDED  CIVIL  ENGINEER. — MOMENT- 
OUS  MINUTES. 


H 


K^^r^vskj  Y  sources  of  material  for  a  notice  of  the  Noviomagians  will 

1/  iK  iffl\  \     be  private  letters,  conversations  with  Llewellynn  Jewitt, 

Samuel   Carter   Hall's  "Retrospect,"  Roach   Smith's 

, __^      "  Retrospections,"   and   the   poet   Francis   Bennoch's 

S^  '-^=^-  -ii  Note  to  his  "  Sir  Ralph  de  Rayne  and  Lilian  Grey." 
From  all  these  we  learn  that  while  the  Noviomagians  are  very  learned, 
very  exclusive,  and  very  brilliant,  they  are  also  a  very  funny  set  of 
Fellows  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  I^ndon.  It  appears  that  a 
number  of  jolly  Antiquaries  some  time  in  1828  agreed  to  visit 
Holwood,  near  Keston,  in  Kent,  and  have  a  dig  on  the  site  of  an  old 
Roman  Station,  which  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  Noviomagus.  Mr. 
Bennoch  says :  "About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Roman  Works 
called  *  Caesar's  Camp '  is  a  tumulus,  known  even  at  the  present  day 
as  the  *  War  Bank,'  and  here  the  party  commenced  operations.  They 
discovered  the  foundations  of  a  temple  and  several  ancient  stone 
coffins,  Roman  remains,  etc.  These  were  described  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  on  the  27th  November,  1828,  by  Mr. 
Alfred  J.  Kempe,  followed  by  another  paper  by  T.  Crofton  Croker." 
This  digging  party  proved  so  happy  an  association  of  jolly  good 
fellows  of  congenial  tastes  that  they  decided  to  form  themselves  into 
a  convivial  Club  or  Society,  and  hold  monthly  winter  evening 
meetings  in  London,  not  so  much  for  scientific  work  as  for  supper  or 
dinner  and  merriment.  But,  to  satisfy  their  antiquarian  consciences, 
it  was  decided  that  each  of  the  members  should  produce  some  piece 
of  antiquity,  or  something  of  antiquarian  interest,  at  the  meeting,  to 
be  handed  round  and  talked  about  after  dinner  or  supper.  They 
limited  their  number  to  thirteen,  and  that  happy  society  of  thirteen  of 
the  most  learned,  choice,  and  witty  men  of  the  century  has  lasted  to 
this  day.  Mr.  Bennoch  says:  "After  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  on  the  nth  December,  1828,  a  small  party  interested  in 
the  matter  adjourned  to   Cork  Street,  Burlington   Gardens,  and  a 
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society,  *  to  be  called  the  Society  of  Noviomagus/  was  then  and  there 
instituted.  The  following  week,  the  same  party  being  present,  these 
were  elected : 

T.  Crofton  Croker President. 

A.  J.  Kempe    Vice-President. 

Robert  Lemon     Treasurer. 

H.  Brandreth Poet  Laureate. 

W.  H.  Brooke Principal  Artist  in  Ordinary. 

Robert  Balmanno    Secretary,  pro,  tern, 

John  Rouse Usher  of  the  Black  Rod. 

"  Subsequently  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected : 

W.  Jerdan    Father  Confessor. 

W.  H.  Rosser Secretary. 

J.  Bowyer  Nicholls Typographer. 

Rev.  J.  Lindsay Chamberlain. 

Sir  William  Betham      Genealogist. 

J.  R.  Planche Dramatist. 

Thomas  Saunders    Attorney-General 

W.  J.  Thoms    Notes  and  Queries. 

William  Wansey The  Fishmonger. 

F.  W.  Fairholt The  Draughtsman. 

"  They  met  every  Thursday  evening,  after  leaving  Somerset  House, 
at  some  convenient  place  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  partake  of  a 
supper,  which,  in  those  primitive  days,  consisted  of  Welsh  rarebits, 
potatoes  and  butter,  Glenlivat  whisky,  lemons,  and  sugar ;  and  at  the 
close  of  the  session,  a  trip  was  arranged  to  Keston  Cross  and  other 
places  of  interest.     The  present  members  [1872]  are : 

The  Lord  High  President .  .S.  C.  Hall,  F.S.A. 

The  Baronet   Sir  F.  G.  Moon,  Bart,  F.S.A. 

The  Architect George  Godwin,  F.S.A. 

The  Physician Dr.  Stevenson,  F.S.A. 

The  American  Minister  ....  Henry  Stevens,  F.S.A. 

The  Sculptor i  .Joseph  Durham,  F.S.A. 

The  ex-Sheriff Charles  Hill,  F.S.A. 

The  Librarian Joshua  W.  Butterworth,  F.S.A. 

The  Photographer Dr.  Hugh  Diamond,  F.S.A. 

The  Friar    Edwin  H.  Lawrence,  F.S.A. 

The  Absentee Charles  Ratcliffe,  F.S.A. 

The  Associate Wm.  Chaffers,  (late)  F.S.A. 

Treasurer,  Laureate,  and    I  tt^^^-    u^^^^^u   t?  o  a 
Acting  Secretai^y . . . .  )  ^^'^^^^  Bennoch,  FS.A. 

"  Thirteen,  the  original  number  of  members  enrolled,  continues  a 
rule  of  the  brotherhood."  From  this  we  learn  that  the  first  two  lists 
of  members,  just  given,  were  not  all  members  at  one  time.  The 
poem  to  which  the  above  is  part  of  "Note  i"  is  thus  dedicated :  "  To 
the  Lord  High  President  and  other  members  of  the  Noviomagian 
Brotherhood,  this  Legend  is  Dedicated,  as  a  remembrance  of  their 
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visit  to  St.  Albans,  July,  1869,  by  their  Laureate."  The  copy*  of 
the  book  before  me  is  a  presentation,  with  the  autograph  of  the 
author,  to  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  who  has  herself  written  her  name  in  it ; 
beneath  which  is  written,  since  the  death  of  Mrs.  Hall :  "  I  give  it 
with  great  pleasure  to  my  friend  W.  H.  Goss— S.  C.  Hall." — Who, 
as  seen  above,  is  the  Lord  High  President  to  whom  it  was  dedicated. 

In  his  "  Retrospect "  Mr.  Hall  says,  after  describing  the  origin  of 
the  society :  "  Thus  a  social  club  was  formed,  the  only  qualification 
for  membership  being,  as  it  continues  to  be,  that  the  candidate  must 
be  an  F.S.A.  He  is  elected  by  ballot ;  but — the  society  being  con- 
stituted on  the  topsy-turvey  principle — in  order  to  admit  to  its  honours 
there  must  be  in  the  voting  a  preponderance  of  *  Noes.'  The  society 
has  ever  since  1828  met  six  times  in  each  year  to  dine  together — 
orginally  at  Wood's  Hotel,  Portugal  Street,  now  ai  the  Freemasons* 
Tavern,  Great  Queen  Street.  Once  a  year — on  the  first  Saturday  in 
July — there  is  a  *  country  outing,'  when  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen 
are  guests.  Thus  have  been  visited  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Canterbury, 
Winchester,  Windsor,  St.  Albans,  and  a  score  of  other  attractive  cities 
and  places.  A  brief  historical  and  antiquarian  paper  is  read  on  such 
occasions  by  one  of  the  members. 

"  On  the  death  of  Croker,  William  Wansey  became  President ;  in 
1855  I  succeeded  Wansey,  and  on  my  ^retirement  in  1881,  B.  W. 
Richardson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  succeeded  me.  I  had  continued  president, 
elected  annually,  during  nearly  twenty-five  years.  It  is  but  natural 
that  in  writing  of  this  social  club  in  1883,  I  should  lament  that  its 
past  is  now  indeed  the  past — rather  than  find  food  for  cheerfulness  in 
its  present.  Its  happier  associations  are  for  me  connected  with  the 
*  long  ago.' 

"My  later  visits  to  the  society  were  saddened,  as  I  marked  the 
vacancies  caused  by  the  departure  of  old  friends,  and  foreboded  the 
time  that  was  not  far  off  when  I  too  should  leave  earth,  and  a  time 
that  has  come  when  I  should  leave  a  society  with  which  I  had  been 
associated  during  forty  years,  and  during  twenty-five  of  the  forty  as 
its  President. 

"  The  society  has  always  been  in  high  favour  with  its  guests,  among 
whom  have  been  included  a  large  number  of  the  men  of  mark  of  the 
century — authors,  artists,  professors  of  science,  eminent  travellers, 
inventors,  antiquaries,  distinguished  soldiers  and  sailors.  To  give  a 
list  of  them,  if  I  had  the  means  of  doing  so,  would  be  to  occupy 
several  pages  of  this  book.  My  principal  duty  was,  at  each  meeting, 
to  propose  the  health  of  the  visitors,  and  to  do  so  in  terms  that  painted 
each  in  colours  the  very  reverse  of  truth;  for  the  governing  and 
peculiar  rule  of  the  society  is  that  a  speaker  shall  say  what  he  does 
not  mean,  and  mean  what  he  does  not  say.  This  rule  gave  rise  to 
much  *  fun/  as  will  be  readily  credited  when  it  is  considered  who  the 
guests  of  the  society  were,  and  often  led  to  keen  and  happy  contests 
of  wit  between  assailant  and  assailed.     As,  however,  the  society  duly 

*  "  Sir  Ralph  de  Rayne  and  Lilian  Grey  ; "  Strahan  and  Co  ,  56,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  1872. 
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remembers  its  origin,  and  does  not  consider  the  sole  object  of  its 
existence  to  be  that  its  members  may  make  merry,  it  is  a  rule  that 
each,  at  every  meeting,  shall  produce  some  object  of  antiquarian 
interest,  to  be  handed  round,  explained,  and  commented  upon,  after 
the  dinner. 

"  The  period  of  my  fullest  love  and  honour  for  the  society  must 
therefore  be  dated  back  some  years.  For  a  long  period  it  was  a  fruitful 
source  of  enjoyment  to  me,  and  in  taking  leave  of  the  subject  of  my 
connection  with  it,  I  can,  at  least,  say  this — that  in  resigning  my  seat 
to  Dr.  Richardson,  I  was  succeeded  in  office  by  a  man  of  all  others  I 
would  have  selected  for  that  honour.  May  he  hold  it  as  long  as  I 
did — nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

"Alas !  in  carrying  back  my  thoughts  to  the  days  of  my  earliest 
connection  with  the  society,  the  mournful  exclamation  that  forces 
itself  from  me  is — 

*A11,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces.' 

"The  present  hoa  secretary  is  Henry  Stevens,  F.S.A.  His  pre- 
decessors were  George  Godwin,  F.S.  A.,  and  Frederick  William  Fairholt, 
F.S.A.  The  hon.  treasurer  is  Francis  Bennoch,  F.S.A.  The  principal 
duty  of  the  secretary  is  to  read  at  a  meeting  the  *  minutes '  of  the 
meeting  preceding,  to  preserve  a  careful  record  of  all  the  *  jokes,' 
to  make  note  of  the  various  *  curios '^  exhibited,  and  especially  to 
misrepresent,  as  far  as  possible,  what  any  member  or  guest  had  said. 

"  It  is  worth  stating  that  four  of  the  members  are  total  abstainers , 
the  Lord  High  President  being  one  of  the  most  powerful  existing 
advocates  of  that  *  reform ' — a  physician  in  large  practice,  universally 
respected,  having  the  regard  as  well  as  respect  of  patients,  many  of 
whom  are,  in  a  Noviomagian  sense,  very  profitable  customers. 

"On  the  17th  of  January,  1883,  it  was  my  happy  privilege  to  dine 
with  the  society  as — then  and  now — its  *  Grand  Patriarch.'  I  quoted 
the  lines  of  Moore — 

*  When  I  remember  all 

The  friends  long  linked  together, 
•  Pve  seen  around  me  fall 

Like  leaves  in  wintry  weather — * 

"I  did  not  add  the  lines — 

*  I  feel  like  one  who  treads  alone, 

Some  banquet-hall  deserted, 
Whose  lights  are  fled,  whose  garlands  dead, 
And  all  but  he  departed.* 

"  The  existing  members — many  of  whom  occupy  high  positions  in 
letters  and  art — ^gave  me  the  cordial  greeting  I  anticipated,  and  was 
justified  in  anticipating." 

Mr.  Roach  Smith  in  that  section  of  his  "  Retrospections "  called 
"  Roman  London  "  in  Vol.  L,  speaks  of  the  Society  of  Noviomagians, 
and  I  will  make  that  an  excuse  to  enrich  this  book  with  a  free 
quotation  from  those  very  interesting  pages  : 

"  As  many  of  my  readers  have  not  ready  access  to  the  Archaologia 
and  other  antiquarian  publications,  I  will  endeavour  to  give  them  a 
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faint  notion  of  discoveries  which  have  thrown  some  light  on  the  state 
of  London  under  the  Romans.     Of  the  vast  crowds  who  daily  fill  the 
streets  of  the  Metropolis,  like  bees  in  a  hive  or  ants  upon  a  hillock  on 
a  summer's  day,  not  one  in  a  million  knows  or  cares  to  know  the 
history  of  the  place  he  so  anxiously  labours  in.     Their  thoughts   do 
not  wander  beyond  the  present,  and  even  in  that  their  souls  are 
devoted  only  to  business ;  their  concern  is  simply  for  what  will   bring 
them  in  the  most  money.     They  are  not  taught  to  think  beyond  ;  and 
thus  the  faculty  of  thinking  beyond  selfish  and  animal  gratifications, 
having  never  been  exercised,  becomes  for  them  almost  or  quite  extin- 
guished.    As  what  is  now  has  ever  been,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  few 
who  have  inquiring  minds  and  are  educated  to  know  the  present 
through  the  past,  find  themselves  without  guides.     London  is   con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  introduction  of  civilization  into  Britain. 
It  was  ever  the  metropolis  of  the  province;  the  chief  seat  of  the 
government ;  subjected  to  calamities  such  as  no  cities  were  free  from  ; 
yet  never  desolated.     Whatever  may  have  been  the  disasters  to  which 
it  was  subjected,  the  inhabitants  clung  to  the  soil ;  and  the  great  depth 
at  which  what  we  call  the  Roman  level  is  found,  speaks  of  continued 
populousness,  trade  and  extended  commerce.     In  no  one  year  can  we 
imagine  London  without  a  municipal  government.     It  is  probable 
that  the  Romans  found  it  a  place  resorted  to  by  foreign  merchants, 
which,  with  its  commanding  situation,  caused  them  to  adopt  it  for  the 
central  management  of  newly  subjected  Britain. 

"  The  extent  of  the  original  city  was  less  circumscribed  than  the 
later,  which  is  defined  by  the  line  of  wall  yet  to  be  traced  in  fragments, 
with  the  sites  of  its  gates,  Ludgate,  Newgate,  Aldersgate,  Moorgate, 
Bishopsgate,  Aldgate;  and  Bridgegate  and  Dowgate  on  the  side  of 
the  Thames.  The  wide  space  taken  into  the  new  circumvallation  was, 
in  part,  devoted  to  cemeteries  by  the  sides  of  the  main  roads,  a 
portion  of  which  nearest  the  city  being  assigned  to  the  most  honour- 
able or  influential  families.  Some  of  their  monuments  have  been 
brought  to  light  under  very  remarkable  circumstances.  It  has  been 
ascertained  that,  to  a  large  extent,  the  later  city  wall  was  constructed 
of  materials  which  had  previously  been  used  in  public  buildings  ;'and 
also  of  sepulchral  monuments  of  a  superior  kind.  I  much  doubt  if 
we  are  justified  in  believing  that  the  latter  had  gone  to  decay  and 
were  useless  as  memorials ;  and  therefore  assigned  to  the  builders. 
Human  nature  was  then  as  we  see  it  now,  and  expediency  would 
overrule  sentiment,  as  it  always  does.  The  most  natural  explanation 
seems  to  be  that  the  rulers  in  Londinium  ordered  their  destruction  as 
memorials ;  and  applied  them  as  materials  for  the  new  city  wall.  They 
had,  no  doubt,  a  plausible  pretext  at  hand  ;  just  as  at  the  present 
day  we  see  churches  pulled  down,  churchyards  desecrated,  and  tombs 
and  gravestones  in  the  churches  themselves  destroyed  or  removed 
whenever  they  are  in  the  way  of  so-called  improvements.  Generation 
after  generation  presses  on,  busy  about  the  concerns  of  its  brief 
tenure  of  life,  as  regardless  of  what  has  gone  before  as  of  what  will 
come  after. 

**The  recent  discovery  of  leaden  ossuaria  on  the  premises  of  the 
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Messrs.  Tyler,  near  Newgate  Street ;  former  discoveries  in  Moorgate 
Street,  Bishopsgate  Within ;  and  that  in  Bow  Lane  of  a  skeleton  with 
a  coin  of  Domitian  in  its  mouth,  point,  without  doubt,  to  a  period 
anterior  to-  the  erection  of  the  city  wall,  commonly  known  as  London 
Wall.  The  extensive  building  with  rich  tessellated  pavements,  which 
was  cut  through  in  Paternoster  Row,  may  have  been  a  suburban  villa, 
subsequently  enclosed.  The  discoveries  on  the  site  of  the  Royal 
Exchange,  described  fully  in  my  Illustrations  of  Roman  London^  are 
also  conclusive  of  the  gradual  extension  of  the  Roman  city.  It  has 
been  inconsiderately  asserted  that  Roman  London  did  not  contain 
buildings  of  a  high  architectural  order.  It  is  probable  that  they  did 
not  vie  with  those  of  the  chief  cities  in  the  south  of  Gaul  \  but  it  is 
absurd  to  jump  to  conclusions  with  such  meagre  evidence  as  is  pre- 
sented to  those  who  have  had  no  other  but  casual  opportunities  for 
judging  on  such  a  subject.  A  glance  at  the  Museum  formed  by  the 
present  Corporation  of  London,  at  the  collections  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  attention  to  what  has  been  published,  will  dispel  all 
doubts  about  the  state  of  Londinium,  and  show  that  the  population 
was  large,  wealthy,  and  not  wanting  in  taste  and  refinement ;  an 
average  population  worthy  the  most  extensive  city  in  the  province. 

"When  I  came  to  reside  in  Lothbury,  excavations  for  the  City 
Improvements  had  commenced  for  some  time;  including  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  new  London  Bridge,  which  supplied  Mr.  Kempe  for 
his  interesting  Paper  in  the  Archaologia^ '^xvoX.^A  not  very  long  before 
he  introduced  himself  to  me.  At  that  time  deep  cuttings  were  being 
made  on  the  west  of  the  Bank  of  England,  along  Moorgate  Street 
and  in  Lothbury.  Previously  I  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing,  or 
knowing  of  them.  Now  I  was  brought  face  to  face  with  circum- 
stances destined  to  give  tone  and  character  to  my  future  life.  Of 
course  I  became  at  once  a  collector ;  and  something  more ;  I  studied 
what  I  collected.  I  was  soon  able  to  correct  Mr.  Kempe  in  a  notion 
he  had  formed  on  some  of  the  inscribed  stamps  of  the  red  lustrous 
ware,  incorrectly  called  Samian,  and  to  convince  him  that  they  were 
wholly  the  names  of  potters ;  and  that  the  pottery  was  imported  into 
this  country.  His  general  views  were  correct ;  as,  indeed,  they  were 
on  all  the  various  subjects  on  which  he  wrote.  I  visited  him  when 
he  resided  in  Rodney  Buildings,  New  Kent  Road.  In  his  garden  I 
noticed  a  very  fine  antique  marble  bust,  life-size,  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
which  he  subsequently  presented  to  me.  I  cleaned  it  from  paint,  and 
found  it  in  good  preservation,  but  wanting  the  nose.  This  was 
restored  by  the  able  sculptor  Mr.  Nixon ;  and  then  I  transferred  the 
bust  to  the  mansion  of  Lord  Londesborough. 

"  As,  in  a  short  time,  my  collection  of  Roman  antiquities  from  the 
excavations  increased,  Mr.  Kempe  asked  me  to  write  an  account  of 
them  for  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  This  I  willingly  did.  The 
Paper,  addressed  to  him,  was  read,  being  accompanied  by  an  exhibi- 
tion of  most  of  the  objects  described.  It  was  so  well  received  that  I 
at  once  became  introduced  personally  to  the  leading  Fellows  of  the 
Society.     With   Messrs.    Brandreth,    Corner,    and    Rosser,    I    ever 
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remained  on  the  most  friendly  terms.  After  the  sittings  of  the 
Society,  they  and  a  few  more,  with  their  visitors,  used  to  meet  at  'The 
Dog,'  in  Holywell  Street,  and  discuss  the  various  matters  that  had 
been  brought  before  the  society.  These  adjournments  from  Somerset 
House  were  agreeable  and  intellectual,  and  they  often  served,  in 
various  ways,  to  assist  the  Society;  and  likewise  to  bring  together 
members  of  a  newly  formed  select  society  called  the  Noviomagian, 
from  discoveries  made  by  Messrs.  Kempc  and  Crofton  Croker  near 
Holwood,  which,  they  considered,  had  revealed  the  site  of  the 
Noviomagus  of  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus.  This  Society  yet  exists  ; 
but  with  only  a  very  few,  if  any,  of  its  original  members.  [1883.] 

"  Mr.  Kempe  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  reception  of  the  Paper 
and  with  the  favourable  impression  I  had  made,  that  he  shortly  after 
urged  me  to  become  a  candidate  for  a  fellowship,  assuring  me  that 
there  was  no  doubt  of  my  being  cordially  received." 

But  the  young  candidate  for  the  fellowship,  although  very  strongly 
supported,  was  also  opposed  to  such  an  extent  that  Sir  Henry  Ellis, 
the  acting  secretary,  suggested  the  propriety  of  withdrawing  the 
certificate  and  waiting  awhile.  And  Roach  Smith  says:  "Here  comes 
an  episode  worth  recording,  because  it  bears  on,  and  shows  the 
importance  of,  forming  character  in  early  life.  Who  could  have 
supposed  that  my  good  report  in  Chichester  would  be  of  use  to  me 
in  the  hour  of  need  in  the  heart  of  London  ?  Yet  it  was  of  use,  and 
on  this  very  occasion  At  a  meeting  of  the  Noviomagian  Society  the 
intended  opposition  and  the  cause  were  being  discussed,  when  one  of 
the  members,  Mr.  John  Newman,  of  the  Bridge  House,  said:  'I  know 
a  little  more,  gentlemen,  of  this  young  man  than  you  do ;  I  knew  him 
at  Chichester ;  and  have  heard  a  good  report  of  him  from  that  place ; 
and  I  will  do  all  I  can  for  him.'  He  then  invited  the  whole  Society 
to  meet  me  at  dinner,  for  the  express  purpose  of  securing  their  votes, 
as  most  of  them  were  Fellows  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  the 
votes  of  their  friends  and  acquaintance.  ...  It  was  at  this 
dinner  party  I  first  met  Mr.  Crofton  Croker,  Mr.  Jerdan,  Mr. 
Bowyer  Nicholls,  Mr.  Smee  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  others. 
The  result  was  that  I  was  elected  by  one  of  the  largest  majorities 
ever  known  in  a  ballot  of  the  Society.  .  .  .  Some  years  ago  the 
Noviomagian  Society  visited  Cobham  Hall,  and  I  went  there  to  meet 
them.  When  I  arrived,  they  were  departing  to  dine  at  Gravesend, 
and  I  was  pressed  to  join  them.  I  declined,  as,  on  leaving  home,  I 
said  I  should  be  back  at  an  early  hour.  Alderman  Moon  was  asked 
to  persuade  me ;  and  I  could  but  smile  at  his  bland  and  flattering 
compliments ;  persuasive  but  unavailing.  Mr.  Corner  then  took  me 
aside  and  reminded  me  of  a  certain  occasion  when  the  society  had 
done  me  some  little  service.  I  at  once  got  into  one  of  the  carriages ; 
gratitude  conquered;  I  broke  my  word  (it  was  not  registered  in 
heaven)  and  resigned  myself  to  white-bait,  champagne,  and  old 
friends." 

Now  let  Fairholt  once  more  speak  in  this  book.     In  the  Appendix 
to  Vol.  I.  of  Mr.  Roach  Smith's  charming  "  Retrospections,"  from 
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which  I  have  just  been  quoting,  he  gives  the  following  fr^ 
diary: 

"Mv  Journey  Book. 

"F.  W.  Fairholt,  ii,  Montpelier  Square,  Brompj 

"June  23rd,  1849. — My  birthday.  Visited  Mr.  S.  G 
house,  Firfield,  Addlestone,  near  Chertsey,  Surrey.  Went 
Hill ;  and  saw,  at  Chertsey,  the  bronze  dish  described  b 
the  Archaologia  as  Runic  It  looks  very  modem;  and  lik 
Russian  inscription.  Afterwards  visited  Walton-on-Thai 
through  Oatlands  Park  (now  let  on  building  leases)  and 
The  obelisk  erected  here  to  the  memory  of  the  Duchesa 
the  one  which  formerly  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  Sev( 
support  the  dials  from  which  that  degraded  London  local 
name.     The  top  stone,  with  the  dials,  is  now  in  a  public-l 

"  June  30th. — The  anniversary  of  the  Noviomagian  Cll 
I  have  now  been  some  years  a  member.     We  breakfas 
Crofton  Croker  at  his  house,  3,  Gloster  Road,  Old  Brom 
society  has  now  been  founded  twenty-one  years,  and  orig 
meeting  of  antiquaries  at  Keston  Heath,  in  Kent,  at  wh 
A.  J.  Kempe  presided,  on  the  opening  of  some  ruins  and 
"account  of  which  is  published  in  the  ArcJueologia.     Tl 
together  of  a  few  friends  of  congenial  tastes  was  found  to 
pleasant,  that  it  was  determined  to  meet  in  London  in  w 
club  (named  after  the  Roman  Station,  Noviomagus,  at  K 
founded    at   Wood's  Hotel,  Portugal  Street,  Lincoln's 
Croker,  President.     To-day  we  visited  Hampton   Court, 
consisting  of  myself,  Croker,  Godwin,  Stevenson,  Saunder 
Comptroller),  all  members ;  Mrs.  Croker,  her  son,  Mr.  Bi 
architect,  visitors.     We  were  joined  at  Hampton  Court  by 
and  afterwards  dined  at  the  Star  and  Garter,  Richmond  H 

Here  is  a  little  hurried  note  from  Fairholt  to  Samuel  C 
without  date,  as  usual :  "  24,  Montpelier  Square,  Tuesday. 
Hall, — What  is  to  be  done  about  Noviomagus  ?  I  callec 
at  the  office  last  week,  but  you  had  flown  to  Liverpool, 
told  me  you  would  be  home  to-day.  Lemon  has  just  call* 
an  idea  Hill  is  now  President.  I  don't  know  what  you  ( 
last  anniversary.  I  had  a  note  from  Chambers  a  day  ago 
belonging  to  us  any  more.  I  believe  Durham  will  alsc 
must  get  some  one  in  my  place,  as  I  shall  be  away  till  the 
March.  I  am  now  working  against  time,  and  shall  not  be 
all  this  season.  I  am  nervously  worried  at  present,  but ' 
more  when  I  see  you.  It  seems  as  if  all  things  conspirec 
my  journey.  So,  of  course,  I  shall  redouble  every  el 
yours,  F.  W.  F.''  Thus  he  fought  against  "all  things"  th; 
the  way  of  his  start  for  Egypt. 

Here  are  later  letters  from  another  famous  Noviomag 
July,  1885.  My  dear  Hall, — Many  thanks  for  your  no! 
pages  of  Noviomagian  reminiscences  taken  from  your  wond 
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Your  ears  ought  to  have  tingled  on  Saturday  night  about  8  30,  when 
I  had  the  important  duty  cast  upon  me  of  proposing  the  health  of 
our  absent  members,  the  chief  of  whom  was  the  *  Grand  Patriarch/ 
whose  name  I  need  not  mention.  We  had  a  most  interesting  visit 
For  years  we  have  contemplated  a  visit  to  Salisbury,  Old  Sanim,  and 
Stonehenge,  all  of  which  we  have  at  last  accomplished !  The  only 
wonder  is  how  we  could  have  put  it  off  so  long.  The  weather  was 
{KTfect,  the  air  delicious,  and  the  company  very  agreeable.  Richardson, 
Stevens,  Lawrence,  Bayliss,  and  the  Laureate  were  there  with  two  or 
three  others  of  whom  you  know  nothing.  But  with  our  wives  we 
managed  to  enjoy  ourselves,  there  being  seventeen,  all  told,"  etc 

"5th  September,  1885.  My  dear  Hall, — After  five  weeks  among 
the  hills  of  Wales,  we  returned  home  last  night ;  and  my  first  visit 
this  afternoon  was  to  24,  Stanford  Road ;  but  the  bird  was  Aowtl  . 
.  .  We  were  sadly  shocked,  and  you  must  have  been  greatly  grieved 
to  learn  of  the  death  of  your  old  friend  Col.  Ratcliff.  During  our 
brief  absence  three  of  our  friends  have  passed  away  !  How  our 
interests  change  with  time.  At  one  time  we  looked  to  see  how  many, 
and  who,  were  married  !  Then  to  ascertain  who  were  bom.  Now  I 
confess  I  confine  my  attention  to  the  obituary !  And  every  w^eek 
announces  the  loss  of  some  one  of  our  friends  more  or  less  remote. 
Happily  we  are  both  all  the  better  for  our  breathing  the  fresh  air, 
our  residence  being  1,200  feet  above  sea-level,  and  the  weather  w^as 
delightful.  I  only  opened  my  umbrella  twice  during  nearly  five  weeks. 
When  you  have  done  with  your  galavanting  I  suppose  you  will  settle 
down  for  awhile.  You  can  go  to  Bath,  but  you  cannot  get  to  Tavistock 
Square  ! ! !  We  had  a  charming  visit  to  Salisbury ;  the  weather  was 
perfect ;  and  at  dinner  you  were  duly  remembered  by  the  Brotherhood 
of  Noviomagus.  But  such  a  neighbourhood  requires  a  week  to  do  it 
justice.  Trusting  you  will  be  able  to  give  a  good  report  of  yourself, 
in  which  my  wife  unites  and  sends  her  love.  I  am,  ever,  jealously 
yours,"  etc. 

"22nd  July,  1886.  My  dear  Hall, — I  write  at  a  venture,  but 
suppose,  and  hope,  you  are  at  home,  to  thank  you  for  the  paper  con- 
taining your  admirable  sketch  of  Bath.  We  go  into  Leicestershire  on 
Friday  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  after  a  week*s_  rest  at  home,  we  are 
half  disposed  to  accept  the  invitation  of  our  old  friend  Lady  Beaumont 
to  visit  her  for  two  or  three  weeks  at  Drishane  Castle,  which  is  only 
fifteen  miles  from  your  beautiful  Killamey.  Then  we  go  to  your 
famous  Bath  for  a  month  at  least,  mainly  for  my  wife's  health.  Of 
course  I  can  come  to  town  when  necessary.  So  we  are  pretty  full 
until  the  end  of  September.  Happily  we  are  wonderfully  well.  I 
was  so  sorry  you  could  not  even  come  to  meet  our  old  friend  Tupper, 
Mr.  Phelps  the  American  Minister,  and  Russell  Lowell,  a  month  ago. 
It  was  a  joyous  gathering  and  only  required  you  to  make  it  perfect 
Our  friend  Lady  Elphinstone,  whose  friendship  I  made  through  my 
good  friend  the  late  Sir  Erasmus  Wilson,  declared  that  in  all  her 
experience  she  never  enjoyed  a  meeting  half  so  much.  My  wife  is 
shouting  *  Supper  waits  ! '  so  of  course  I  must  drop  my  pen  I     With 
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our  united  love,  I  am,"  etc.  "The  old  members  of  Novio 
contributing  towards  the  Memorial  to  our  late  friend  Stev^ 
you  know  for  fear  you  might  scold  me  if  kept  in  ignorance.* 

This  is,  of  course,  from  another  pen  :  "  49,  Upper  Bed! 
Russell  Square,  W.C,  22nd  November,  1887.  The  Rd 
Noviomagus  was  requested  by  the  Citizens  at  their  openiil 
on  Wednesday  last,  officially  to  inform  the  Patriarch  that] 
sidered  it  an  appropriate  occasion  to  convey  their  kind  remd 
And  they  further  desired  the  recently  elected  officer  to  ad| 
name  of  S.  C.  H.  is  frequently  mentioned  by  them,  and  tn 
wish  him  to  know  that  "he  is  not  forgotten  at  their  meetin 
Treasurer  informed  the  Brotherhood  that  he  had  received  a 
interesting  letter  from  the  Patriarch,  which,  unfortunately,  he 
at  home,  but  which  he  would  read  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 

Again,  from  the  same  address  and  pen :  "  23rd  Deceml 
The  Recorder  of  Noviomagus  has  been  requested  to  conve) 
Patriarch  *  the  information  that  his  letter  to  the  Treasurer 
with  much  pleasure  at  the  meeting  on  Wednesday,  and  furt 
kind  feelings  were  expressed." 

Here  is  one  more  letter  from  the  previous  writer  to  the  F 
"  28th  January,  1888.  My  dear  Friend, — Thanks  for  your  syr 
letter.  Our  dear  friend*s  departure  is  a  sad  loss.  Only  thr 
ago  he  was  at  the  Art  Union,  greatly  shaken  and  very  weak 
to  take  the  chair  when  he  retired,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  should  1 
him  again.  He  was,  nevertheless,  very  cheery,  and  I  arrai 
he  should  call  upon  you  on  some  early  day.  We  are  both 
well  considering  the  changeable  weather,  and  considering  too 
are  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  married  life,  which  we  shall  complel 
28th  day  of  June,  if  we  live  so  long.  I  was  in  Paris  ten  day 
four  days,  and  we  had  bright  sunshine  all  the  time,  with  a  c 
a  cold — breeze.  My  wife  sends  her  love  and  makes  me  the 
through  which  she  conveys  her  tenderness  to  another!  I 
shocking?"  etc. 

A  few  days  ago,  before  I  had  read  what  I  have  since  qi 

few  pages  back — from  Mr.  Hall's  "  Retrospect "  as  to  the  dut 

Secretary  being  "  to  preserve  a  careful  record  of  all  the  joke* 

been  wondering  whether  such  a  record  had  been  kept,  and 

Mr.  Roach  Smith  asking  the  question,  who  replied  :  "  I  was 

member  of  the  Noviomagian  Society  or  Club.     Mr.  Hall  is, 

and  he  could  tell  you  if  any  records  are  now  kept.     All  I  c 

that  their  meetings  are  intellectual  picnics."     I  therefore  wro 

friend  The  Patriarch,  something  to  this  effect :  "    .     .     .     I 

Mr.  Roach  Smith  had  been  a  Noviomagian,  and  wrote  last 

him  enquiring  if  the  society  had  kept  a  regular  record  of  thei 

and  doings,  as  such  must  be  a  very  valuable  book,  or  series  c 

f  He  replies  that  he  never  was  a  member  and  I  must  ask  you. 

I  record  has  not  been  kept,  what  a   pity  !     And   if  it  has, 

I  treasure  !     And  why  not  publish  it,  and  conjure  down  a  s 

{  gold  with  it  ?     It  must  contain  the  combined  wit  and  learnii 
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wittiest  and  most  learned  men  of  the  century,  drawn  out  under  arcum- 
stances  most  favourable  to  its  brilliancy — tiie  polish  that  diamoiKi 
gives  diamond  ;  and  what  a  store  of  diamond-pohshed  diamonds  thoc 
must  be  !     Pray  assure  me  that  these  precious  records  exist,"  etc 

This  is  the  reply  received  from  him  by  return  of  post — this  morning 
30th  November,  1888  :  "My  dear  friend  Goss, —    .     .     .     One  day 
I  shall  have  a  long   letter  to   write  you  concerning  the  Society  erf 
Noviomagus.     Mr.    Roach   Smith  was  never  a  member;    which  I 
wonder  at — for  his  friend  Fairholt  was  for  several  years  the  secretary. 
I  was,  as  you  know,  its  president  for  nearly  twenty-five  years.     At 
every  meeting  minutes  were  made  of  anything  that  occurred  worth 
recording — any  bit  of  wit — any  odd  story.     These  records  are  some- 
where ;  an  abstract  would  be  surely  worth  collecting  and  printing.     I 
remember,  and  at  this  moment  recall  one.     Among  the  guests  was  a 
simple-minded  civil  engineer,  of  high  professional  rank.     One  of  the 
members  had  brought,  to  show  us,  a  ticket-of-leave — a  formal  docu- 
ment.    It  was  my  business  to  persuade  the  modest  civil  engineer  that 
the  ticket-of-leave  was  his,  and  that  two  policemen  in  plain  clothes 
were  waiting  to  arrest  him  on  his  leaving  the  hotel  (the  Ship  at 
Charing  Cross)  at  which  we  were  dining.     He  looked  and  seemed 
seriously  frightened,  and  really  thought  I  was  in  earnest     When  the 
evening  was  over,  and  we  dispersed,  he  took  my  arm,  and  seemed  to 
think  he  was  safer  under  my  protection,"  etc.    Now  would  it  not  have 
been  a  better  joke  still — a  truly  Noviomagian  joke — could  it   have 
been  shown  that  this  modest,  simple-minded  civil  engineer  was,  after 
all,  an  exceedingly  droll  and  funny  fellow  himself,  and  that  he  was  a 
Noviomagian  of  Noviomagians  in  deceiving  them  all,  by  "makii^ 
believe"  that  he   was  seriously   frightened;  and  finished  the  joke 
cleverly,  without  a  smile,  by  acting  as  one  of  the  said  policemen  in 
plain  clothes,  when  he  took  the  arm  of  the  Lord  High  President  as 
he  was  leaving  the  hotel,  and  so  arrested  his  Lordship  himself  as  the 
delinquent  ticket-of-leave  man  ?    J*ossibly  the  civil  engineer  was  too 
modest  to  confess  this  his  cleverness  to  the  exalted  personage  thus 
captured ;  but  had  he  done  so,  nobody  would  have  enjoyed  the  fun 
of  the  thing  more  than  the  Lordly  victim  of  this  very  modest  and  very 
civil  engineer  of  high  rank  in  his  profession. 

So  let  this  view  of  it  also  be  placed  on  record,  as  truly  Noviomagian. 

I  think  I  have  said  that  Llewellynn  Jewitt  was  sometimes  the  guest 
of  the  Noviomagians,  and  I  am  sure  he  would  never  be  a  moe 
listener  there.  I  remember  that  on  one  occasion  when  he  was  talking 
to  me  about  this  society  he  suddenly  called  me  some  frightful  names, 
and  when  I  looked  at  him  his  excuse  was  that  he  had  only  paid  me 
the  very  highest  of  Noviomagian  compliments. 


Since  the  foregoing  has  been  in  type,  but  prior  to  its  pagination, 
I  have  been  favoured  by  a  distinguished  Noviomagian  with  the 
"  Minutes  "  reported  by  the  present  Recorder,  Mr.  T.  F.  Dillon  Croker, 
F.S.A. — son  of  the  late  distinguished  antiquary,  Thomas   Crofton 
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Croker,  F.S.A. — on  the  occasion  of  his  appointment  to  th 
place  of  the  late  Henry  Stevens,  F.S.A. : 

**  The  momentous  Minutes  of  the  State  of  Noviomagus, 
by  the  *  Recorder,*  21st  .April,  1886. 

"  My  Lord  High,  Fellow-Citizens  and  honored  Guests, ; 
ledging  with  thanks,  and  anticipating  I  may  say  rather  prenj 
compliment  that  I  heard  was  to  be  paid  me  this  evening 
me  the  Secretaryship,  and  which  I  assure  you  I  value  mo< 
have  put  tc^ether  a  few  notes  which  with  your  Lordship's 
will   now  proceed  to  read.     My  first  entry  is  a  sad  one — 1 
one — on  taking  the  office  of  Secretary  of  Noviomagus, 
which  so-recently-fledged  a  citizen  as  myself  may  well  hesi 
especially  when  coming  after  one  whose  playful  wit,  and,  ] 
whose  kindness  of  heart  endeared  him  to  his  friends  in  gq 
to  the  state  of  Noviomagus  in  particular.     I  allude  to  the  I 
we  have  sustained  in  the  death  of  our  dear  old  friend  Henr 
How  we  shall  miss  and  lament  his  genial  presence,  his  che 
and  his  boy-like  quips  and  cranks !    To  slightly  paraphrd 
from  Othello,  he  has  done  the  state  great  service,  well  we 
ever  ready  to  impart  information  and  generally  exhibiting  s 
volume  on  these  occasions,  thus  keeping  up  the  dignity 
raison  d^  itre  of  our  Society — his  minutes  at  the  same  tii 
brim-full  of  fun  and  good-humoured  satire,  worthy  of  that  *  ] 
Boy.'     He  was  as  has  been  truly  stated,  *  a  book  lover,'  bi 
also  the  lover  of  his  fellow-men,  by  whom  he  was  in  turn 
His  judgment  was  ever  sound  and  his  friendship  lasting,     t 
ledge  of  the  dead  languages  was  deep  and  profound — p 
often  lively  sallies  from  his  facile  pen — witness  the  referen< 

*  lost  Books  of  Livy '  in  his  famous  programme  for  the  Nov 
proceedings  in  1879,  in  which  he  so  pleasantly  discourses,  i 
and  humourous  manner  of  Noviomagus,  the  once  great  rul 
unknown  City  supposed  to  have  existed  in  Ancient  Britain  i 
year  One, 

"  If  the  spirits  of  those  gone  from  us  be  permitted  to  re 

*  pale  glimpses  of  the  moon,'  as  some  of  us  believe,  our 
certainly  with  us  to-night  in  *  spirit  guise,'  and  though  the 
Noviomagus  may  be  for  the  time  o'ershadowed,  I  feel  c 
would  have  been  his  own  earnest  desire  that  we  should  he 
this  evening  in  the  usual  Noviomagian  fashion,  by  combinir 
ment  with  wisdom.  I  have  received  some  verses  written  by  a 
and  will  with  your  permission  quote  the  concluding  lines  : 

*  Let's  pledge  thy  mem*ry  in  a  bumper  glass, 
And  think  you  with  us  as  the  wine  we  pass; 
Dream  that  when  e'er  our  Club  shall  meet  again 
Your  spirit's  with  us — ours  to  sustain ; 
Dream  that  our  *  Mountain  Boy '  of  Vermont  green 
Rejoices  with  us — though  alas  I  unseen.* 

"  In  my  feeble  endeavour  to  carry  out  duties  so  ably  p 
hitherto,  if  I  stumble  I  hope  that  those  higher  in  authority 
me  up  and  set  me  on  my  legs  again,  or  may  I  be  permitted  1 
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my  marrow-bones — they  having  been  so  long  the  standing  dish  of 
Noviomagus.  A  too  sanguine  Citizen  said  to  me — or  if  he  did  not 
exactly  use  these  words  he  said  something  like  them — *  Screw  your 
courage  to  the  sticking  place ' — that  may  be  all  very  well  in  theory, 
my  Lord  High,  but  I  have  sometimes  observed  that  the  sticking 
place  is  just  where  so  many  persons  stick.  The  equilibrium  of  what 
I  am  pleased  to  call  my  mind  has  been  somewhat  upset  by  the 
suddenness  of  the  appointment  without  the  option  of  a  fine^  however, 
to  borrow  a  couplet  from  Thackeray  in  acknowledging  an  invitation 
to  one  of  our  dinners : 

*I  accept  with  duty  and  obajience 
The  invitation  of  the  Noviomagians.* 

"  On  entering  upon  a  new  office,  one  not  unnaturally  likes  to  know 
something  of  its  duties.  I  have  been  enlightened  to  a  very  limited 
extent.  I  have  however,  as  you  will  perceive,  done  something  towards 
the  Minutes,  I  have  brought  the  Book  with  me  wherein  to  enter  them, 
and  I  have  jotted  down  a  few  remarks  that  have  occurred  to  me, 
but  I  can  at  the  same  time  assure  you  that  the  Minutes  are  of  no 
moment,  indeed  they  are  of  such  a  trivial  nature — they  are  so  minute  , 
— that  were  I  a  vendor  of  Oysters,  instead  of  a  sedate  Noviomagian 
Officer,  I  should  be  disposed  to  call  them  *  seconds' — still  Novio- 
magians are  tied  by  no  rule.  Why  should  one  chronicle  small  beer  ? 
What  would  be  the  good  of  recording  that  one  speaker  made  some 
ridiculous  remarks  to  which  no  one  paid  the  least  attention  ?  Although 
no  Novio.  should  put  down,  or  accept  aught  in  malice,  neither  should 
there  be  any  occasion  to  add  words  by  way  of  extenuation. 

"So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  only  minutes  considered  worthy  of 
being  printed,  were  those  of  1844-5,  once  priced  by  Russell  Smith, 
the  eminent  Bibliopole,  at  jQi  5s.,  as  excessively  rare,  he  never  having 
seen  another  copy,  although  one  which  was  brought  to  the  hammer 
some  years  since  only  realized  the  insignificant  sum  of  two  shillings, 
which  shows  that  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of 
our  proceedings.  At  our  last  dinner,  which  took  place  on  the  1 7th  of 
last  February,  to  our  shame  be  it  spoken  there  was  a  small  party  of, 
I  think,  ?i\'ey  which  caused  the  general  though  somewhat  frivolous 
remark,  unworthy  of  such  a  learned  company,  of  *  What,  fiv^ !  Oh 
five,  for  shame  ! '  there  being  what  an  Irishman  would  describe  as  *  a 
plentiful  scarcity  of  Citizens.' 

"  What  we  lacked  in  quantity  however  was  fully  made  up  in  quality, 
both  as  regarded  the  wit  and  the  viands.  To  the  latter  at  all  events 
full  justice  was  done.  The  Lord  High  did  not  show  up,  and  from 
being  overdue  he  quickly  became  missed.  The  Poet  Laureate  had 
therefore  regretfully  to  order  dinner  without  the  presence  of  that 
exalted  personage — thus  ignoring  in  one  sense  only,  his  favourite 
Scotch  motto,  *  Dinna  forget'  The  absence  of  State  Physician  Extra- 
ordinary may  possibly  have  been  caused  by  his  wandering  in  fresh 
woods  and  Pasteur s  new — that  is  to  say  in  his  going  to  the  dogs,  but 
that  cur-sory  remark  is  mere  surmise.  All  honor  to  the  Public  Orator 
who  being  voted  unanimously  to  fill  the  vacant  chair  did  his  duty  like 
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a  true  and  loyal  Citizen  as  he  is.  Should  he  say  *  No ' — well,  he  is 
a  modest  No-viomagian,  and  we  all  know  how  modest  they  are.  He 
orated  at  such  a  rate  that-^-it  is  against  our  rules  to  compliment  there- 
fore on  his  own  merit  he  being  a  modest  Citizen,  since  I  must  be 
neither  a  valuer  nor  a  praiser.  Til  be  dumb-in-it  rather  than  be  definite. 

"  There  were  some  very  brilliant  things  said.  No  note  was  taken 
of  them  at  the  time,  so  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  will  be  for  ever 
buried  in  oblivion.  The  toast  of  our  parent  Society  of '  Anti  quere 
ones '  was  of  course  duly  honored,  other  toasts  were  likewise  drunk, 
but  the  drinkers  so  far  as  I  myself  could  tell  at  that  stage  of  our  pro- 
ceedings kept  tolerably  sober — that  is  to  say  they  retained  their 
balance.  The  Treasurer  exhibited  his  closed  book  of  accounts,  in 
which  he  balances  by  ledger  de  main.  None  having  ever  had  the  least 
notion  how  it's  done.  The  manner  in  which  he  has  always  contrived 
to  insinuate  himself  into  our  confidence  is  certainly  very  extraordinary. 
As  usual  without  opening  his  book  he  declared  unblushingly  (also  as 
usual)  that  the  accounts  had  not  been  audited,  and  that  they  never 
should  be — nevertheless  retaining  the  coin  to  our  ^//-vantage. 

"  There  was  another  item  in  the  evening's  proceedings  to  which  it 
is  high  time  I  referred,  and  which  I  had  almost  forgotten.  A  poor 
misguided  Citizen  was  encouraged  to  give  some  imitations  (so-called) 
of  a  dramatic  nature,  which  seemed  to  be  taken  for  granted  by  those 
who  were  possibly  not  acquainted  with  the  originals  :  he  however 
succeeded  in  taking  himself  off  soon  afterwards,  which  effort  was 
considered  by  every  one  present  to  be  a  success,  somewhat  of  a  relief, 
and  the  best  thing  he  could  do  under  the  circumstances. 

"And  now  having  really  nothing  more  to  add  to  this  lame  and 
impotent — or  should  I  rather  say  impudent — record  of  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  the  1 7th  of  last  February — a  record  unworthy  the  name 
of  minutes — I  throw  myself  on  the  indulgence  of  the  State,  hoping 
that  I  may  not  be  pelted  with  those  Oranges  or  Nuts  which  I  see  so 
temptingly,  so  artistically,  and  I  may  add  so  suggestively  displayed 
near  me.  I  think  it  is  jusi  possible  that  I  may  at  least  be  spared  that 
humiliation,  although  as  Hamlet  very  forcibly  puts  it,  '  use  every  man 
after  his  desert^  and  who  should  scape  ? ' 

"T.  F.  Dillon  Croker,  Recorder." 
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PART    THE    SECOND. 


*THE  SON   OF  A  STAR,"  BY  DR.    BENJAMIN  WARD  RICHARDSON,    F.R.S., 

F.S.A.,    THE    LORD    HIGH    PRESIDENT   OF   NOVIOMAGUS,    ETC. ^THE 

EMPEROR    HADRIAN    IN    LOW    SPIRITS. — HE   VISITS   NOVIOMAGUS. 

"  SALUTI  AUGUSTI  ! " — THE  CITIZENS  HIGHLY  INTEREST  Ci^SAR, 
ROUSE  HIM  UP,  AND  DO  HIM  GOOD,  VIZ.  :  THE  LORD  HIGH 
PRESIDENT,  iEDES,  BENIGNUS,  CROCUS,  BALAS,  DIVENTUS,  BULLIENS, 
RECTUS,  HILARUS,  LAURENTIUS,  PHCENICIUS,  LVRICUS,  AND  PERE- 
GRINUS. — PATRIARCHUS. — TRISTUS. — AN  ARMY  AND  ITS  GENERAL 
ALL  DROWNED  IN  CROSSING  A  RIVER. — A  SONG  BY  THE  LORD 
HIGH  "to  absent  FRIENDS." — MENDAX. — THE  LATE  STEPHANUS. 
— THE  WONDERFUL  DISCOVERIES  OF  PHCENICIUS  THE  TRAVELLER. 

— HADRIAN     CiESAR     SINGS     A     SONG — "  MY    HEART*S     DESIRE,*' 

CROCUS  MIMICS  ALL  THE  C/ESARS. — AN  EXPRESS  FROM  ROME  FOR 
THE   EMPEROR,    WHO   HURRIES   AWAY    FROM    NOVIOMAGUS. — "AVE 

CyESAR  ! " — LIST    OF    THE    PRESENT    CITIZENS    OF    NOVIOMAGUS. 

THE   LEGEND   OF   PARADISE. 


AM  once  more,  curiously,  just  in  time  for  another 
important  interpolation  here,  again  just  before  the  pagin- 
ation of  last  corrected  "proof"  of  that  section  which 
will  now  follow  this.  Having  received  information 
yesterday — December  14th,  1888 — from  the  learned 
Recorder  of  Noviomagus,  that  the  Lord  High  President,  Mr.  HalFs 
successor,  had  published  a  book  entitled  "  The  Son  of  a  Star,"  con- 
taining a  Noviomagian  chapter,  I  telegraphed  for  a  copy,  which  is 
now  promptly  before  me.  The  work  is  a  wonder,  which  is  no  wonder, 
for  it  is  the  work  of  a  wonderful  man.*  It  is  a  romance  of  the  second 
century,  full  of  interest,  and  knowledge,  and  profound  naturalness,  as 
well  as  exalted  art.  The  only  part  I  have  to  do  with,  however,  is  very 
cleverly  unnatural,  for  the  chapter  is  headed  "  The  Noviomagians," 
and  is  the  fifth  of  the  second  volume,  and  I  have  special  permission 
from  the  author — the  "Lord  High" — to  make  use  of  it.  The 
Emperor  Hadrian  is  a  personage  of  the  wonderful  story,  and  is 
returning  from  the  north  of  Britain,  from  an  inspection  of  the  great 
wall.  The  Emperor  is  a  hypochondriac,  and  "  Towards  the  close  of 
their  journey  from  Eboracum  to  Londinum  Hadrian  is  seized  anew 
with  one  of  the  attacks  of  depression  of  mind  which  form  so  painful 

*  "  The  Son  of  a  Star,  a  Romance  of  the"Second  Century,"  by  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson,  in 
three  volumes.    London  :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Ca,  x888. 
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a  part   of  his  life.     ...     By  the  time  he  reaches  Lond 

malady   of  depression  has  so  much  increased  that  it  is  j 

venture  even  to  approach  this  master  of  the  legions."    A  hd 

who  is  the  attendant  of  Caesar,  in  the  disguise  of  Antinous^ 

bearer,     "chants  to  him  some  of  her  exquisite  native  pc 

psalmodies,  translated  into  purest  Latin  verse.     He  listens  ^ 

of  vacant  wonder  and  pleasure,  but  it  does  him  no  good  in  I 

Then   his  physician  Tryphon  tries  to  administer  hellebore^ 

suspicious  hypochondriac  will  not  take  it,  fearing  poison. 

will  Caesar  adopt  Tryphon's  advice  to  hunt,  or  to  sail  down 

river  Thamesis,  or  to  witness  races,  or  a  fight  in  the  arei 

could  intensely  divert  him,  and  lift  him  out  of  himself  f( 

day,"  Tryphon  declares,  "  he  would  possibly  be  cured.     If 

he  will  soon  crave  to  die.'*    .     .     . 

"  In  this  dilemma  the  merry  Tinnius  Rufus,  of  all  men  le 

to  give  a  prescription  as  these  wiser  heads  think,  comes  in  % 

that  is  as  gold  to  tin  compared  with  all  that  has  been  suggel 

viously.     *  Why  not  coax  him  to  go  to  Noviomagus,  the  city  i 

of  the  new  magicians  ? '    This  is  the  prescription  of  Rufus  t| 

beard.     While  on  the  march  Rufus  has  already  told  them  sou 

about  this  singular  place,  and  now  he  is  asked  more  about  it 

them  more.     Noviomagus  is  not  farther  than  sixty  stadii,  aboi 

British  miles,  a  mere  two  hours*  march,  to  the  south-west  of  tl 

at  Londinum.     It  is  mainly  a  Roman  colony;  its  people,  \ 

harmless,  are  great  scholars  and  searchers  into  ancient  mystei 

antiquities;  but  they  have  an  extraordinary  fashion,  they  do  ev( 

by  contraries,  and  the  results    are  rapturous     The  suggei 

splendid,  but  how  is  it  to  be  carried  out  ?    Easily  carried  ou 

citizen  of  Noviomagus  who  presides  over  the  little  community 

Lord  High  President  of  the  State,  is  a  friend  of  Rufus,  a 

invited  him  to  a  banquet  of  the  State,  which  is  the  greatest  pe< 

of  all.     Why  should  not  Hadrian,  as  a  simple  soldier  compa 

the  camp  of  Caesar,   go  with  him  to  the   banquet?    The 

Tryphon  introduces  the  proposal  to  Caesar  with  so  much  art  i 

plot  is  seized  with  actual  avidit)'.     He  does  not  press  Caesar  tc 

merely  tells  him  about  the  place,  and  gradually  intimates  tha 

in  his  jovial  kind  of  way  has  said   how   droll  it  would  b< 

Emperor  were  to  accompany  him  to  the  banquet,  an  event  as 

as  that  a  star  should  fall  or  a  general  earthquake  break  up 

earth.    The  true  word  spoken  in  jest  is,  in  this  instance,  pr 

the  letter ;  the  day  for  the  Noviomagian  banquet  arrives,  and 

with  a  single  companion,  a  common  Roman  soldier,  is  away 

towards  Noviomagus,  the  State  of  the  new  magicians. 

"  The  two  cross  the  great  river  Thamesis  in  a  galley,  and 
through  a  wooded  plain  begin  to  ascend  a  height  from  wl 
camp  at  Londinum  is  seen  by  them  lying  to  the  north-east  ii 
beauty.  The  effect  of  the  change  on  the  mind  of  Hadrian  is 
time  well  marked.  The  brisk  exercise,  the  rattling  tongue  oi 
the  newness  of  the  scenery,  the  expectation  of  what  is  soon  t 
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have  the  best  influence  over  the  Emperor.  It  is  as  if  a  dense  cloud 
were  lifted  from  him  ;  he  begins  again  to  like  companionship,  and  to 
find  a  happier  speech.  He  becomes  enthusiastic  about  the  camp  at 
Londinum.  '  What  a  site  it  is/  he  exclaims,  *  for  a  mighty  city,  with 
that  river  equal  to  four  Tibers  at  least  flowing  towards  the  ocean  in 
such  gallant  style.  One  day  this  may  become  the  emporium  of  the 
world.' 

"  Rufus  listens  incredulously,  but  respectfully.  He  is  glad  to  see 
the  marked  change  in  his  master,  and  rattles  away  more  merrily  than 
ever.  They  make  a  little  detour  in  order  to  avoid  a  camp  to  the  east 
of  them,  and  turning  briskly  round,  and  marching  nearly  due  west, 
they  come  in  sight  of  the  temple  or  minor  Parthenon,  dedicated  to 
Minerva,  which  marks  the  centre  of  the  Noviomagian  territory,  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  Regni  of  Britain. 

"  For  some  of  the  singularities  of  the  Noviomagian  citizens  Hadrian 
has  already  been  prepared.  He  has  been  advised  that  if  he  were 
forbidden  the  banquet  ever  so  sternly  he  was  still  to  take  his  place, 
because  the  more  decisively  he  was  forbidden  the  more  eagerly  was 
he  welcomed.  He  is  told  that  in  Noviomagus  every  man  [of  the 
banqueters]  holds  an  office,  except  one,  who,  representing  every 
person  not  in  office,  is  designated  the  Regular  Citizen;  and  he  is 
made  fully  conversant  by  his  merry  comrade  with  the  grade  and 
genius  of  every  officer.  No  other  story  could  have  delighted  so  much 
the  present  childish  mind  of  the  Caesar.  It  is  school-boy  days  once 
more.  He  marvels  what  sort  of  men  the  Noviomagians  will  be  to 
look  at  when  he  mixes  with  them.  Will  they  really  be  grown-up 
men?  When  at  last  he  does  meet  them  in  the  ante-room  of  the 
Temple,  he  finds  them  all  grown-up  men,  and  very  like  other  men  of 
the  graver  Roman  type ;  men  well  dressed,  of  good  manners,  and, 
when  they  choose,  of  learned  speech.  Although  Rufus  is  known  to 
them  all,  they  pretend  not  to  recognise  him,  and  order  him  and  his 
doubtful  friend  away,  with  many  curt  and  severe  observations  on  their 
intrusive  impertinence.  Tinnius  Rufus  and  his  comrade  heed  them 
not  in  the  least.  On  the  contrary,  they  make  themselves  quite  at 
home,  and  assume,  on  their  parts,  that  they  are  the  masters  of  the 
situation,  and  that  their  hosts  are  impudent  intruders  into  their 
domain.  The  Noviomagians,  charmed  with  the  sublime  impertinence 
of  the  soldier-friend  and  companion  of  Rufus,  ask  aside  of  Rufus : 
*  Who  is  this  merry  fellow  of  yours  ?  Really  who  is  he  ? '  And, 
amidst  roars  of  laughter,  Rufus  answers  in  the  plainest  language  he 
can  speak,  *  Caesar.' 

"  They  accept,  as  the  finest  joke  that  ever  has  been  played  off  in 
Noviomagus,  this  incredible  reality,  and  at  once  in  mock  dignity 
address  the  stranger  as  if  he  really  were  Caesar.  Rufus  trembles  for 
a  moment  as  having  gone  too  far,  but  observing  that  the  person  most 
concerned  is  infinitely  amused  by  it,  and  prepared  to  play  out  his  part 
thoroughly,  he  keeps  up  the  deception. 

"  The  banquet  is  served  in  the  new  ashion,  with  the  guests  sitting 
at  the  table,  and  Caesar  is  put  in  the  place  of  honour  by  the  side  of, 
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and  on  the  right-hand  of  the  Lord  High  President,  the  place  designed 
for  Rufus  until  this  greater  man  was  declared  by  Rufus  himself. 

"  At  the  close  of  the  banquet  the  President,  as  a  first  duty,  rises  in 
his  place,  lights  a  taper  which  gives  forth  a  pleasant  odour  and  throws 
off  rings  of  smOke  as  he  waves  it,  and  with  all  the  company  rising  to 
their  feet  proclaims  :  *  Saluti  Augusti ! '  *  To  the  health  of  Caesar  ! ' 
It  is  the  common  mode  of  reverence  and  recognition  of  the  omni- 
present Emperor  from  the  time  of  Augustus  Caesar.  Abput  this  act 
of  devotion  there  is  no  joke  in  Noviomagus ;  it  is  one  of  the  two 
serious  parts  of  the  Noviomagian  performances.  Hadrian  is  so  much 
touched  by  the  sincerity  of  this  act  that  he  conceals  his  real  self  with 
difficulty.  For  the  first  time  since  his  elevation  he  has  witnessed, 
behind  his  own  back  as  it  were,  how  he  is  reverenced.  He  does  not 
rise  with  the  others  to  his  feet.  Splendid  !  '  Caesar  must  not  rise  to 
Caesar.'  Of  course  not.  He  might  have  been  a  Noviomagian  from 
his' cradle,  he  plays  his  part  so  well.  Step  by  step  he  begins  to  learn, 
in  detail,  the  names  of  all  the  great  Noviomagian  fraternity  and  their 
qualifications. 

^des,  the  general  in  command  of  the  forces  of  the  State,  is  repre- 
'sented  as  having  been  selected  to  that  office  because  of  his  surpassing 
peacefulness  of  disposition.  He  knows  nothing  of  the  soldier's  art, 
and  is  so  timid  that  he  ran  away  the  first  and  only  time  in  his  life 
when  his  courage  was  tested.  The  story  is  well  told,  but  Hadrian 
sees  through  it  and  admires  the  spare  generalissimo  of  the  mimic  state 
so  much  that  if  the  wife  and  children  of  that  hero  were  diviners  they 
might  forecast  an  anxious  farewell  in  store  for  them. 

"  Benignus,  who  combines  in  himself  the  two  offices  of  Laureate 
and  Treasurer,  is,  as  his  name  implies,  of  benign  and  yet  of  merry 
countenance.  Rufus  approves  him  much,  and  all  the  company  hold 
him  in  great  reverence.  On  important  occasions  he  writes  a  poem, 
and  he  is  an  entertainer  of  poets  of  other  cities  and  countries.  But 
his  grand  office  in  Noviomagus  is  that  of  collector  of  taxes  and  keeper 
of  the  State  treasury.  Of  these  taxes  he  refuses  to  give  any  record 
whatsoever.  His  word,  he  says,  must  be  his  bond.  By  the  laws  of 
the  State  the  Treasurer  may  be  able  to  write,  but  he  must  not  be  able 
to  read. 

"  Crocus,  the  learned  Recorder  or  Secretary  of  the  State,  is  a  very 
different  personage.  He  is  small,  quick,  and  at  the  beginning  serious. 
As  time  advances  he  becomes  intensely  witty,  and  his  report  of  the 
last  meeting  is  hstened  to  by  all  with  the  utmost  amusement.  Crocus 
narrates  the  doings  of  the  State  well,  but  the  best  art  he  possesses  is 
that  of  imitation  of  the  style  and  manner  of  great  orators,  statesmen, 
poetSt  and  princes.  By  a  fundamental  law,  it  is  ordained  that  the 
Recorder  may  be  able  to  read,  but  he  must  not  be  able  to  write. 
These  particular  laws,  that  the  Treasurer  must  not  be  one  who  is  able 
to  read,  and  the  Recorder  not  one  who  is  able  to  write,  are  of 
immense  value.  They  prevent  the  Treasurer  from  reading  up  any 
extravagant  ideas  on  the  subject  of  political  economy,  and  they  prevent 
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the  Recorder  from  committing  to  paper  or  parchment  any  secrets  or 
mysteries  of  the  State,  that  ought  to  be  concealed 

"  Balas,  the  Public  Orator,  has  been  originally  elected  to  his  post 
because  of  his  utter  inability  to  put  two  consecutive  sentences  together. 
Such,  however,  is  the  perversity  of  human  nature  that  this  Novio- 
magian,  called  Balas  because  he  was  at  first  only  able  to  bleat  out  a 
little  speech,  has  become,  by  the  many  calls  made  upon  him  to 
expound  Noviomagian  oracles,  such  a  fine  orator  that  there  is  now  a 
standing  notice  for  his  dismissal  fi-om  his  post,  which  notice  being 
marked  *  urgent '  is  never  brought  forward. 

"  Diventus  the  Architect  of  Noviomagus  is  described  as  the  gravest 
man  of  all  the  assembly.     .     .     . 

"The  Keeper  of  the  Public  Records,  including  the  wool-gathering 
records,  is  the  learned  BuUiens.  The  disturbance  which  his  perpetual 
boiling  over  keeps  up  is  most  troublesome  to  the  master  of  the  feast, 
whose  worst  and  wildest  rulings  meet  with  most  favour,  especially 
from  the  Censor  Morum,  one  Rectus,  a  man  of  excruciating  puns, 
never  at  rest,  and  whom  the  genial  Hilarus,  the  Prefect  or  Sheriff  of 
the  State,  cannot  control,  no,  not  even  by  better  puns  of  his  own. 

"  Laurentius  the  high-priest  of  the  famous  temple,  Phoenicius  the 
traveller,  Lyricus  the  minstrel,  Peregrinus  the  pilgrim,  and  last  but  not 
least,  Patriarcha  the  venerable  Father  of  the  State,  nearly  as  aged  as 
Fidelis  the  centurion ;  these,  surrounding  and  supporting  the  Summus 
Praeses,  the  Lord  High  President  of  the  State,  form  with  the  other 
citizens  and  guests  a  group  as  lively  as  it  is  inconsistent, 

"  On  the  mind  of  Hadrian  the  many  absurd  stories,  told  without 
the  least  reserve,  produce  a  mirthful  rallying  which  adds  to  the 
curative  effect  his  journey  has  produced.  He  begins  to  reason  on  the 
inconsistencies  until  the  inconsistencies  become  consistent.  *  What,' 
says  he  to  himself — *  what  a  happy  sovereign  of  a  future  day  that  one 
will  be  who  shall  have  a  council  or  senate  of  the  true  Noviomagian 
type  ;  a  secretary  who  cannot  write  ;  a  treasurer  who  cannot  read ;  a 
public  orator  who  cannot  speak ;  a  commander-in-chief  who  cannot 
set  out  troops  ;  or  a  general  of  the  sea  who  has  never  boarded  a  ship  ! ' 
In  the  course  of  fifteen  or  twenty  centuries  of  civilization  even  so  strange 
an  event  as  this  may  turn  up  in  some  centre  of  empire.  If  Londinum, 
so  favourably  placed  on  the  great  river,  should  expand  into  a  mighty 
seat  of  government,  why  should  not  Londinum,  so  near  to  Novio- 
magus, attain  to  this  perfection  as  it  attains  to  its  full  development  ? 
The  reflection  only  whets  his  thirst  for  more  Noviomagian  wisdom 
and  practice,  with  which  they  ply  him  to  any  extent 

"They  do  it  practically.  They  proceed  to  take  a  vote  on  the 
question  that  Rufus,  under  the  new  Noviomagian  name  of  *  Tristus ' 
(the  sad),  shall  be  admitted  to  citizenship.  The  vote  unanimously 
says  nOy  therefore  Rufus  is  unanimously  elected.  This,  the  invariable 
rule  of  voting,  is  found  to  have  many  advantages,  one  of  which  was 
seen  but  a  few  weeks  before,  after  a  great  debate  on  the  question 
whether  the  state  should  go  to  war  with  a  native  chief  called  Getorix. 
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There  was  every  reason  'why  this  marauder  should  be  opj 
the  worst  arguments,  in  opposition,  carried  the  day,  and  the 
it.  Getorix  thereupon  marched  unopposed  on  Noviomagi 
crossing  a  river  was  lost  with  all  his  men. 

**  In  their  public  games  the  racer  who,  after  doing  his  ver) 
in  last,  is  the  winner,  while  he  who,  having  tried  his  best, 
first   is  the  loser.     This  principal  holds  good  also  in  the  s 
the  wrestling  feats,  in  every  competition ;  and,  although  at 
it   is  opposed  to  common  ideas,  it  is  greatly  in  advance  of 
methods,  because  no  one  is  injured  by  it  and  the  conceited 
in  their  place.     In  speaking  of  another  person  in  Novion 
rule  is  to  praise  the  person  named  by  relating  the  very  o 
what  the  world  generally  would  say  of  his  virtues,  his  vie 
negative  qualities.     It  is  astonishing  how  well  this  answers. 
is  handsome  he  is  rated  ugly,  which  subdues  his  conceit. 
hideous  he  is  designated  handsome,  which  keeps  him  in  goc 
a  point  of  enormous  importance  with  all  people  whom  n 
made  objectionable.     A  confirmed  rogue  is  treated  as  a 
honest  man,  under  which  device  he  is  kept  in  honesty  more 
than  by  the  discipline  of  fifty  strokes  from  the  vitis.     If  a  n 
nature  gifted  with  transparent  falsehood,  he  is  made  proverb 
truthfulness.     All  men  swear  by  his  word.     *  Mendax  *  was 
years  thus  honoured  throughout  the  State.    All  men  swore  b) 
and  his  word  was  accepted  as  law.     At  first  Mendax  rel 
attention,  but  when  he  found  what  it  led  to  and  the  scrapes 
into,  he  changed  altogether  and  became  such  a  confirmed 
the  truth  as  to  be  a  nuisance  from  the  insane  exactitude  m 
he  related  the  most  trivial  anecdote,  or  performed  the  m 
service.     At  last,  having  been  put  to  determine  whether  the 
the  sky,  which  all  called  blue,  was  not  green,  he  stuck  t< 
pertinaciously  that  he  ceased  to  be  quoted  as  an  authorit 
thing  and  had  to  leave  the  place.     .     .     . 

**The  hours  pass  happily  away,  and  the  Lord  High  Presid 
State  and  the  Caesar  of  Tinnius  Rufus  move  on  merrily 
The  Lord  High  is  as  frugal  as  his  guest,  and  like  his  gue* 
no  wine  ;  but  raising  a  flagon  filled  with  the  purest  of  drinks 
distilled  by  the  sun  and  condensed  from  the  mountain 
Master  of  Life,  he  proposes  the  other  toasts  or  sentiments  cc 
the  festival.  He  drinks  to  Noviomagus.  He  informs  hi 
that  he  is  at  peace  with  all  nations,  and  that  he  and  the  Caesar 
the  most  friendly  relationships,  a  statement  which  the  chief  j 
his  companion,  Tinnius  Rufus,  enthusiastically  cheer,  with  ; 
at  each  other  which  for  the  moment  so  bewilders  the  Lord  I 
he  calls  the  gods  and  the  guests  to  witness  the  proof  of  his 
from  the  fact  of  the  presence  of  the  great  potentate  by  his  s 

'*  Hilariously,  the  citizens  pledge  *  their  noble  selves ; '  and 
leader  calls  upon  them  to  do  the  same  to  those  members 
some  valid  reason  are  not  able  to  be  present,  descanting  ful 
virtues  of  each  absentee  in  true  Noviomagian  humour.     He 
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to  call  on  Lyricus  to  sing  a  song  which  he,  the  Lord  High,  has  com- 
posed to  go  with  this  toast:  whereupon  Lyricus  tunes  his  l3rre,  and 
playing  on  it  the  accompaniment,  cheerfully  obeys,  in  a  melody  as 
simple  as  the  words  of  the  song  : 

"*TO  ABSENT  FRIENDS. 
*  We'll  pledge  our  absent  friends,  dear  friends. 
Our  friendship  true  to  prove; 
And  show  to  all  that  distance  lends 
No  distance  to  our  love. 

When  from  the  sun  the  earth  away 

Turns  her  retreating  face. 
Still  bums  the  sun  with  brightest  ray 

And  still  maintains  his  place. 

And  when  from  regions  of  the  night 

The  wearied  earth  doth  stray, 
Is  there  all  beaming  with  his  light 

To  welcome  her  to-day. 

Thus  friendship  true  nor  sinks  nor  sets, 

But  always  loves  and  lives. 
The  absent  ones  she  ne'er  forgets, 

Forgotten  she  forgives. 

Then  pledge  our  absent  friends,  dear  friends. 
Our  friendship  true  to  prove  ;  , 

And  show  to  all  that  distance  lends 
No  distance  to  our  love.' 

"  As  the  applause  which  follows  the  refrain  of  the  song  ceases,  the 
chief  guest  bids  Tinnius  Rufus  get  him  the  words  for  Caesar.  Certainly. 
Caesar  shall  have  the  words.  The  Public  Orator  rises  by  command  to 
recall  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  dead.  Stephanus,  their  late 
Recorder,  who  has  been  received  into  the  number  of  the  Gods,  is  the 
chief  departed  memory.  Him  Noviomagus  ever  mourns,  and  is  now 
erecting  a  monument  to  his  fame ;  but  others  also  are  named,  with 
cheerful  pathos  and  affectionate  remembrance. 

"  For  a  time  the  scene  changes!  The  guests  are  told  that  for  an 
interval  mirth  will  give  way  to  serious  discourse.  The  Lord  High 
President  has  the  full  power  to  appoint  one  of  his  officers,  or  one  of 
the  guests,  to  relate  some  veritable  experience  or  fact  that  shall  at 
once  prove  pleasant  and  instructive.  This  time  he  commissions 
Phoenicius,  who  has  long  been  absent  on  his  travels,  to  tell  of  his 
adventures.  Phoenicius,  of  true  Phoenician  birth  and  accomplish- 
ments, relates  thereupon  his  latest  travel,  to  which  the  one  particular 
guest  listens  with  rapt  attention.  Phoenicius  has  sailed  to  an  island 
in  the  far  northern  sea,  in  which  island  there  is  perpetual  night  and 
perpetual  day  for  months  at  a  time ;  in  which  the  sparse  population 
spend  almost  a  winter  of  sleep ;  in  which  the  cold  is  so  severe  that  at 
periods  the  island  is  a  *  rock  of  ice ;'  but  in  which,  nevertheless,  there 
are  springs  of  boiling  water  shooting  up  from  the  ground  many  feet 
high.  *If  this  is  not  Noviomagian,'  observes  Tinnius  Rufus,  as 
Phoenicius  concludes,  *it  is  so  near  to  it  I  see  not  the  difference.' 
And  he  laughs  till  his  fat  cheeks  tremble  like  two  jellies.     The  effect 
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on  his  companion  is  of  a  serious  kind.    He  asks  for  more  | 
In  what  direction  is  this  island?     How  distant  is  it?     Is 
to  it    easy?     Are  the  inhabitants  fierce  or  gentle?     Who 
chief  of  it?     Have  the  Romans  ever  been  there?     Has  a 
or    Greek  author  described   it?     Did    Phoenicius    unde 
language  of  the  people  ?     Have  the  hot  springs  any  medic 
These   and  fifty  more  questions  are  asked  of  Phoenicius 
inquiry,   and  answered  by  him  with  his  natural  courtesy 
intelligence.     Why  should  a  common  soldier  of  the  army 
is    not    even  a  centurion,  want  to  know  so  many  things 
distant  northern  island  ?    The  soldier  is  set  down  as  a  very 
soldier.      '  Are  all  the  soldiers  who  serve  in  the  body-guard 
as  interested  in  these  subjects  of  travel  as  yourself?'  in 
^      Lord  High  of  his  guest.     *Not  all,  but  some  are.'     *They  ! 
mind  of  their  Imperial  master,'  continues  the  innocent  spea 
guest  reddens,  and  Rufus  pales.     The  conversation  is  gettid 
fortably  warm.     *Ask  him  to  sing,'  suggests  Rufus  as  a  I 
*  he  has  a  good  voice,  and  is  fond  of  the  art.' 

"  The  Lord  High  President  is  charmed  with  the  idea, 
moment  or  two  is  able  to  tell  the  citizens  that  amongst 
accomplishments  of  the  Caesar  of  Rufus  there  is  a  voice 
sing.     Will  their  guest  give  them  a  taste  of  his  melody  ?    T 
of  Rufus,  the  common  soldier  of  Rome,  will  be  delighted  tc 
Lord  High  President  and  his  loyal  people.     It  is  the  duty 
soldier  to  obey  his  sovereign.     Can  they  favour  him  with  a 
lute  is  brought.     It  is  tuned  by  the  performer,  who  loves  to 
his  musical  skill,  with  a  touch,  and  ear,  and  grace  which 
Noviomagus.    Could  a  common  soldier  tune  a  lute  like  that 
seeing   the  puzzle,   solves   it   by   whispering  something  wl 
quickly  round  the  table  :  *  His  mother  was  a  famous  musicis 
instrument  is  attuned,  Noviomagus  listens,  and   Caesar,  wj 
voice,  sings,  in  words  and  music  all  his  own,  the  song  subjoii 
"*MY    HEARTS   DESIRE. 
*  What  is  my  hearths  desire  ? 

To  know  !  to  know  ! 
Whence  comes  the  living  fire 
That  in  my  breast  doth  glow, 
And  whither  it  must  go. 

What  is  my  heart's  desire  ? 

To  sit  on  high, 
And  like  a  God  aspire 
To  conquer  destiny, 

As  one  who  cannot  die. 

What  is  my  heart's  desire  ? 
1  To  lay  up  gold, 

1  Such  riches  to  acquire, 

,  And  such  possessions  hold, 

'  As  cannot  all  be  told. 

^  What  is  my  heart's  desire? 

'  A  woman's  love, 

}  Sweet  as  a  well-tuned  lyre, 

I  True  as  the  star  above, 

^  Round  which  all  others  move. 
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What  is  my  heart's  desire 

Above  all  these? 
A  friend  who  will  not  tire 
Of  friendship's  subtleties. 

Though  all  my  faults  he  sees. 

"As  the  last  touch  of  the  lute  dies  away  Novioraagus  rises,  perfectly 
entranced  with  the  voice,  the  style,  and  the  matter  of  the  singer,  who 
is  soon  again  absorbed  in  the  gossip  and  various  amusements  which 
prevail.     The  hours  pass,  for  once  at  least,  merrily  with  Hadrian. 

"  Crocus  the  Recorder  and  mimic  of  mimics  has  skilfully  got  up 
the  Caesars,  their  manner  of  life  and  ^various  styles  of  speech.  He  is 
called  upon  to  *  play  the  fool,*  and  he  does  it  in  this  representation. 
He  begins  with  Julius  Caesar  haranguing  his  troops;  he  passes  to 
Augustus  finishing  the  comedy  of  his  life;  Tiberius  defending 
debauchery ;  Caligula  feeding  horses  on  golden  oats;  Claudius  making 
love  to  Agrippina ;  Nero  reciting  the  fall  of  Troy ;  Galba  hiding  his 
money  bags ;  Otho  praying  to  be  allowed  to  die ;  Vitellius  the  glutton 
ordering  his  dinner;  Vespasian  making  the  young  nobles  march 
barefoot ;  Titus  bargaining  with  Josephus  the  Jew ;  Domitian  killing 
flies  with  a  pin ;  Nerva  selling  his  old  clothes  and  imperial  robes  for 
the  good  of  the  State ;  Trajan  having  his  head  shaved  by  a  supposed 
conspirator ;  and  lastly,  Hadrian  disputing  with  Favorinus  in  defence 
of  luxury  over  a  bunch  of  sorrel,  a  crust  of  dry  bread,  and  a  cruet  of 
vinegar.  From  humour  to  sadness,  from  genial  satire  to  genial  praise, 
from  wisdom  to  the  extremest  folly,  the  merry  Recorder  of  Novio- 
magus  leads  his  friends  along.  Happy  for  him,  as  Rufus  keenly  feels, 
his  criticism  on  the  last  Caesar  is  to  the  very  shade  what  the  last 
Caesar  could  hear  of  himself,  not  only  without  offence,  but  sitting 
unchanged  and  looking  up  at  the  orator  with  a  face  of  as  true  levity, 
kept  under  control,  as  the  orator  himself  maintains.  *  So  much  for 
Caesar,*  cries  out  the  Recorder,  as  he  resumes  his  place,  to  the 
applause  of  all  around.  The  mirth  still  continues,  jokes  abound ; 
tales  of  all  kinds  and  countries  and  persons  are  exchanged,  and  the 
last  of  the  formalities  is  about  to  be  carried  out. 

"  The  Lord  High  President  of  Noviomagus  has  risen  in  his  place 
to  pledge  the  health  of  the  Caesar  of  Rufus,  of  Tinnius  Rufus  himself, 
and  the  other  renowned  visitors,  when  a  scene  altogether  unprece- 
dented takes  place.  An  intrusion  into  the  banqueting  hall  of 
Noviomagus!  Impossible!  *Nay,  my  Lord  High  President,'  says 
the  pale  and  breathless  messenger  who  bears  the  news,  '  it  is  true ; 
there  are  those  outside  who  will  enter,  and  whose  business  admits  of 
no  hindrance.  They  threatened  to  run  me  through  with  their  swords 
if  I  came  not  with  this  paper  to  Caesar.*  Taking  the  whole  affair  as 
a  Noviomagian  joke,  the  Lord  High  President,  amidst  a  roar  of 
laughter,  receives  into  his  own  hands  the  massive  despatch,  and 
transfers  it  with  profound  mock  solemnity  to  the  mysterious  guest,  by 
whose  side  the  lute  still  lies.  The  despatch  bears  an  inscription 
*  From  Rome,'  and  the  seal  or  signet  appended  to  it  is  the  seal  of  the 
Senate  of  that  mother  of  empires.  The  joke  is  superb,  even  in 
Noviomagus,     It  must  be  the  work  of  Hortensis,  the  regular  citizen 
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of  Noviomagus,  who,  conspicuous  by  his  absence  since  the  first  part 
of  the  banquet,  has  been  concocting  this  huge  surprise  as  a  sly  com- 
pliment to  the  companion  of  Rufus.  Caesar  himself  receives  the 
document  in  the  same  jovial  spirit,  but  as  his  eye  glances  over  it  his 
countenance  changes. 

"Like  a  flash,  the  face  of  the  merry  soldier  is  transformed  into 
the  dignity  of  the  stem  and  mighty  Imperator.  *Who  brings  this 
missive  ? '  he  exclaims  in  a  voice  of  authority  and  thunder.  Novio- 
magus is  bewildered.  The  red  face  of  Rufus  becomes  pallid ;  the 
Lord  High  President  hesitates,  but  the  rest  of  the  company,  accepting 
the  speech  and  action  as  magnificent  comedy,  cheer  arid  laugh  the 
more.  Taking  no  heed  of  their  noise,  the  receiver  of  the  despatch 
breaks  the  seal  and  reads  the  epistle.  We  who  are  allowed  to  read  it 
with  him  may  tell  the  message.  It  is  a  message  from  the  Senate  to 
Caesar  the  absolute.  It  prays,  it  all  but  insists,  for  his  instant  return 
to  Rome.  An  insurrection  of  the*  Jews  in  Cyprus  has  led  to  a 
threatened  universal  rising  in  Palestine,  which  nothing  less  than  the 
immediate  presence  of  the  Emperor  can  prevent.  The  Emperor  reads, 
reflects  a  moment,  and  with  peaceful  manner  amounting  even  to 
tenderness  speaks ; 

"  *  Citizens  of  Noviomagus,  and  henceforth  all  of  you  knights  of 
Rome,  know  that  it  has  been  your  fate  to  make  Caesar  happy.  But 
Caesar  has  duties  that  call  him  home,  and  Tinnius  Rufus,  from  this 
night  Governor  of  Palestine,  is  required  also  at  his  post.  Nay,  move 
not,  I  pray  you,  for  one  moment  from  your  mirth,  but  heartily  let 
Caesar  thank  you  as  he  says  farewell.'  The  Noviomagians  rise  still 
half  incredulous,  as  Caesar,  attended  by  Rufus,  is  about  to  retire  from 
the  hall  in  the  wake  of  the  messenger.  Is  it  credible;  have  they 
been  entertaining  Caesar  after  all  ?  The  bent  knee  of  the  President, 
as  he  kisses  the  hand  extended  with  imperial  dignity  towards  his  lips, 
the  noise  of  horsemen  without  the  walls,  and  the  loyal  submission 
of  the  new  Governor  of  Palestine  make,  at  last,  the  incredible  the 
credible.  They  all  bend,  and  Caesar  departs,  yet  not  without  one  last 
look  round  as  he  reaches  the  portico  leading  into  the  outer  court ; 
one  more  graceful  recognition  ;  and  one  more  vale — farewell ;  followed 
by  a  shout  from  Noviomagus  that  is  deafening  :  *  Ave  Caesar  ! ' 

"They  would  have  rushed  out  in  a  crowd,  but  the  returning 
messenger  tells  them  it  were  in  vain.  An  escort  of  soldiers,  he  relates, 
was  at  the  door.  Two  dismounted  were  holding  the  horses  for  the 
two  who  have  left  the  table,  and  these  latter  mounting  the  steeds  have 
in  one  moment  galloped,  in  the  midst  of  the  escort,  along  the  way  to 
Londinum. 

"The  two  remaining  soldiers,  centurions  both  of  them,  are  left 
by  Caesar  to  the  care  of  Noviomagus  until  the  morning.  They  are 
received  with  a  warmth  and  welcome  which  is  as  new  to  their  life  as  it 
is  pleasant  to  their  tastes.  They  take  the  places  lately  occupied  by 
Caesar  and  Rufus.  They  are  treated  to  food,  and  fruit,  and  wine. 
They  turn  out,  when  all  restraint  is  off  them,  to  be  true  soldiers,  as 
mirthful  as  they  are  resolute.     They  tell  their  stories  about  the  long 
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marches  they  have  had  with  Hadrian  for  two  years  past.  They 
describe  the  scene  of  the  Jew  and  the  Numidian  bear ;  the  festival  in 
honour  of  Fidelis  and  the  death  and  cremation  of  that  hero ;  the 
character  of  Julius  Severus ;  the  influence  of  Antinous  and  all  else 
they  have  seen,  with  a  simple  frankness  that  wins  for  them  the  greatest 
admiration.  The  Public  Orator  descants  on  them  so  eloquently  that 
at  last  he  is,  by  necessity,  deposed  from  his  office ;  the  Laureate  tries 
an  extempore  poem  re  Caesar  ;  the  Recorder  reads  from  a  blank  parch- 
ment a  minute  chronicling  events,  which  the  Keeper  of  the  Public 
Records  undertakes  faithfully  to  preserve ;  the  Censor  Morum  per- 
petrates a  pun  on  the  word  centurion,  which  is  too  bad  to  be  worth 
noticing ;  and  the  Architect  finishes  by  constructing  for  the  guests  *  a 
bed  of  thorns,'  on  which  they  sleep  as  they  have  never  slept  before  in 
all  their  memory." 

And  as  the  Noviomagians  thus  made  believe  that  Caesar  was  Caesar, 
without  knowing  that  he  was  Caesar,  so  they  once  made  believe  that 
Llewellynn  Jewitt,  their  guest,  was  Mephistopheles,  and  almost  made 
him  believe  so  himself  before  the  night  gave  place  to  morning. 


The  learned  Recorder,  the  immortal  Crocus,  who  so  amused  the 
Emperor  Hadrian — son  of  a  star,  musical — and  did  him  so  much 
good,  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  the  following  latest  (17th  Decem- 
ber, 1888) : 

"List  of  Noviomagian  Citizens,  with  Places  of  Honour. 

"  The  Grand  Patriarch       S.  C.  Hall,  F.S. A. 

The   Lord   High    President    and   I  Dr.  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson, 
State   Physician   Extraordinary   J  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 

^"fialJe^^'Rockf  .'!"'^/^°'**  .^'!''!^  }  ^^^^^'^^  "'"'  ^^^■^• 

The  State  Chaplain  and  Broker  "!  {  ^"^  ^^^^'^  "^"^"^  ^""''"rs.A. 

The  Public  Orator    Wyke  Bayliss,  F.S.A. 

The  Phoenix {  J^''"  Samuel  Phenfe.  LL.D.,^^ 

^'primed^Boo'ks*'.^.°''.'°!"'.^^"  \^'^^  ^""^"'  ^■^■^- 
The  Surveyor  of  Public  Buildings,  \ 

Official  Decorator  of  the  State  f^^t,^^  ^y  ^    pg^ 

Palaces,    and    Generalissimo   ofi  ' 

the  State  Militia ) 

The   Purveyor  of  the   Port   (and  | 

Sherry)  of  the  State  of  Novio-  >  F.  W.  Cosens,  F.S.A. 

magus    ) 

The  Censor  George  R.  Wright,  F.S.A. 

The  Recorder  T.  F.  Dillon  Croker,  F.S.A. 

The  Troubadour Dr.  R.  D.  Lithgow,  F.S.A. 
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The  Pilgrim Cecil  Brent,  F.S.A. 

Title  not  decided  on     J.  Gardner,  F.S.A. 

Copernicus    W.  H.  Cope,  F.S.A. 

Honorary  :  H.  N.  Stevens." 

The  learned  Recorder  also  writes :  "  Mr.  De  Grey  Birch,  of  the 
British  Museum,  will  be  proposed  on  Wednesday,  and  his  election  is 
a  *  foregone  conclusion.'  "  Thus  we  see  that  the  old  rule  of  limiting 
the  citizenship  to  thirteen  has  been  shelved. 


Let  not  the  reader  who  has  not  read  "The  Son  of  a  Star,"  judge  of 
that  wonderful  work  by  the  above-quoted  chapter.  And  I  should  be 
doing  injustice  to  Dr.  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson's  book  to  merely 
quote  that  chapter  for  my  Noviomagian  purpose,  and  omit  to  say  that 
the  other  chapters  are  remarkable  for  sublimity  and  for  many-sided 
excellencies.  Here  is  an  example  :  -"  The  Legend  of  Paradise,"  in 
the  first  volume — the  Paradise  of  Eden — 

"Saved  only  of  all  gardens  from  the  flood," 

a  garden  whose  portals  are — 

"Touchless  with  human  hands, 
Sightless  with  human  eyes." 

The  legend  is  related  by  four  reciters  who  each  in  turn  take  up  their 
appropriate  parts.     Thus  the  prayer  of  Akiba  is  recited  by — 

"MARAH. 
"  *  Oh  faithful  Cherubin  whose  flaming  sword 
Doth  hide  the  garden  of  the  Holy  One  ! 
May  I,  a  shepherd  born  in  Israel's  fold. 
Ask  thee  to  ask  of  Him  I  dare  not  name, 
Th'  Omnipotent  !     World  without  end  the  same  ! 
That  I  the  last  of  those  who  stood  alone 
Interpreters  of  His  most  sacred  word, 
May  through  thy  glory  enter  Paradise, 
And  by  thy  radiant  wisdom  grow  more  wise?' 

So  spake  the  last  of  those  who  stood  alone, 
The  matchless  scholars  of  the  deathless  race. 
Calm  dignity  from  ofl  his  image  shone, 
Sweet  modesty  was  written  on  his  face, 
With  courage  intermixed  and  gentle  grace, 
All  set  in  comeliness. 

ERI. 
With  cheerful  voice  the  guardian  spirit  spoke  : 
*Akiba  the  beloved,  thy  deeds  are  known. 
He  whom  thou  servest  through  thy  nights  and  days. 
Hath  read  thy  heart  of  hearts  and  seen  thy  ways. 
Thou  art  to  Him  a  plain  and  open  book, 
And  what  thou  askest  now  is  all  thine  own  ; 
Thine  own  for  knowledge,  wisdom,  precept,  word. 
Enter  thou  to  the  garden  of  the  Lord.* 

TIRZAH. 
Beyond  the  sword  of  fire, 
Untouched  by  fire  or  sword. 
He  gains  his  soul's  desire, 
The  garden  of  the  Lord  ! 
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That  he  may  grow  more  wibe 

Akiln  enters  Paradise. 

Ili.s  feet  retrace  each  round 

Of  the  enchanted  ground, 

Saved  only  of  all  gardens  from  the  flood. 

The  tree  of  knowledge  yields  him  living  (octd. 

Within  the  lx:wer  where  Adam  slept  he  sleeps 

Fearing  no  evil :  knowing  well  that  He, 

Of  omnipresent  majestv  ! 
Tlie  Holy  One  of  Israel  !  keeps 
His  steins  from  falling  and  his  sleep  from  fear. 
Life  of  his  life :  unseen  yet  ever  near. 

That  he  might  grow  more  wise, 

Akiba  entered  Paradise. 

Entered  and  lived  and  learned. 

And  when  his  wondrous  task  was  done 

Back  through  the  wilderness  returned, 

To  teach  to  every  chosen  son 

Of  Israel  born,  the  sacred  mysteries." 

But  the  beauty,  even  of  this  quotation,  is  incomplete  in  the  abssice 
of  the  previous  characters  of  the  previous  stanzas :  just  as  the  beauty 
and  power  of  a  grand  opera  are  little  understood  by  the  late  com^. 
who  witnesses  only  the  final  scene. 
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near  the  Marble  Arch.  Samuel  Rogers  once  invited  me  to  his  house 
I  could  not  accept  on  day  named,  upon  which  he  asked  me  to  come 
any  other  time  I  could,  and  his  secretary  would  show  me  his  treasures 
if  he  were  not  in.  I  went,  saw  all,  but  missed  himself;  and  he  after- 
wards wrote  me  a  most  kind  letter,  which  I  have.  I've  often  heaird 
Peel  and  Disraeli  in  the  House;  and  elsewhere  I  have  also  heard 
Brougham,  Palmerston,  and  Russell.  O'Connell  once  addressed  a 
political  meeting  in  Paisley,  where  the  worthy  Provost — a  Mr.  Hardk 
— in  introducing  him,  said  *  When  Providence  had  any  great  end  tr- 
accomplish,  it  always  raised  up  the  right  man  to  bring  it  about ;  just 
as  in  our  countr}-,  when  we  were  in  great  danger  from  Papery^  it 
raised  up  John  Rnox '  I  !  I  Here  he  was  interrupted  by  a  storm  of 
laughter,  in  which  O'Connell  very  heartily  joined. 

"  I  and  my  father  before  me  were  always  very  strongly  anti-slaveiy ; 
we  were  of  Covenanter  descent  and  belief.  Three  of  my  fethers 
brothers  were  clerg>  men,  and  two  of  them  professors  of  divinity.  Yoa 
speak  of  Spring  Rice,  afterwards  Lord  Monteagle;  my  friend  andcorres^ 
pondent  the  late  Sir  Henry  Taylor  married  his  daughter  ;  yesterday  I 
had  a  note  from  her  from  Bournemouth.  I  knew  the  late  Rev.  Z-  M. 
Hamilton,  Lord  Macaulay*s  cousin,  have  been  his  guest  in  Shetland, 
and  he  mine  here.  His  son,  Sir  R.  C.  Hamilton,  Governor  of 
Tasmania,  was  got  into  the  Civil  Service  by  Lord  Macaulay,  and  his 
father  gave  me  the  historian's  letter,  telling  of  his  son's  appointment 
Sir  R.  and  his  wife  have  several  times  in  old  days  been  my  guests. 
He  was  in  politics  liberal ;  I  am  conservative,  and  an  admirer  of  the 
late  lx)rd  Iddesleigh,  whom  I  have  met,  and  with  whom  I  have 
corresponded.  What  is  now  going  on  around  us,  and  the  grave 
difficulties  with  which  not  only  statesmen,  but  the  electorate,  have  lo 
contend,  were  very  clearly  foreseen,  and  definitely  foretold,  by  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  when,  in  1873,  he  said:  *But  there  are  other  questions 
which  must  soon  engage  the  attention  of  the  country.  Whether  the 
Commons  of  England  shall  remain  an  estate  of  the  realm,  or  whether 
they  should  degenerate  into  an  indiscriminate  multitude  ?  Wlietha^ 
a  national  Church  shall  be  maintained ;  and,  if  so,  what  shall  be  its 
rights  and  duties  ?  The  functions  of  corporations,  the  sacredness  of 
endowments,  the  tenure  of  landed  property,  the  free  disposal  and 
even  the  existence  of  any  kind  of  property,  all  those  institutions  and 
all  those  principles  which  have  made  this  country  free  and  ^unous, 
and  conspicuous  for  its  union  of  order  with  liberty,  are  now  impugned, 
and  in  due  time  will  become  great  and  biu-ning  questions.* 

"You  speak  of  *  Annuals ;'  I  have  quite  a  collection  of  them  ;  some 
of  the  plates  are  lovely.  I  have  the  first  edition  of  your  *  British 
Ballads,'  and  many  of  the  early  volumes  of  the  *  Art  Union.'  Frith  I 
knew,  and  once  had  a  picture  of  his  in  my  possession  for  nineteen  years. 
Sir  Noel  Paton  is  a  very  old  friend  of  mine,  since  1840,  or  earlier;  I've 
visited  at  his  father's  house — Wooer's  Alley  Cottage— Dunfermline,  in 
those  old  days.  George  Godwin  I  have  met,  and  dined  with,  at  a  friend's 
house  in  Scotland.  His  name  was  familiar  in  connection  with  the 
London  Art  Union,  and  I  have  a  little  book  of  his  on  architecture. 
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country.  Lord  Eldon  was  right ;  so  was  Wordsworth ;  and  so  were  the 
representatives  of  the  old  Covenanters,  who  protested  against  it  at  the 
time.  What  they  foretold  has  already  come  abotit,  and  is  now  going 
on  around  us,  and  will  culminate,  I  fear,  in  the  Roman  Catholics  getting 
the  upper  hand,  but  only  for  a  short  time,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
America.  The  bulk  of  people  will  not  believe  such  a  thing  possible 
till  it  is  actually  accomplished.  Although  from  my  point  of  view  there 
are  serious  errors  in  the  Roman  Catholic  system  as  a  religion,  it  is  not 
as  a  religion  I  object  to  it  in  tliis  connection  at  all ;  but,  because  con- 
joined to  the  religion,  there  is  a  civil  element,  which  invariably  grasps 
at  power.     Religion  is  used  as  a  cloak  for  attaining  this  object. 

"  Look  at  Canon  Law  as  taught  at  Maynooth  to-day.  When  the 
interests  of  the  Pope  clash  with  the  interests  of  the  Queen,  hers  must 
give  way.  Wherever  it  can  be  done,  heretics  ought  to  be  converted  or 
exterminated.  The  Inquisition,  Mons.  Capel  lately  said,  only  deals  with 
those  who  murder  souls,  as  the  recognised  civil  law,  in  many  countries, 
does  with  the  murderers  of  bodies.*  Rome  avowedly  wants  West- 
minster back  again  with  all  property  since  built  upon  the  land.  In 
fact  a  sincere  Roman  Catholic  cannot  take  part  in  a  Protestant 
Government,  without  Jesuitical  absolution.  The  aim  of  the  system 
is  to  abolish  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and,  consequently,  to  put 
down  Protestantism.  Rome  aims  at  being  above  all  civil  governments. 
She  tried  to  hurl  France  at  us,  at  the  time  of  the  Volunteer  movement, 
and  failed.  Then  she  set  France  against  Germany,  and  failed  in  a 
different  way. 

"  For  long,  she  said  to  her  followers  in  Britain — *  Stand  aloof,  and 
don't  touch  heretic  money/  That  did  not  do,  and  she  faced  about, 
saying,  *  Absorb  all  places — post-offices,  editorships,  civil  service, 
&c.,  &c. — spoil  the  Egyptians.*  So  we  have  priests  on  School 
Boards,  although  Roman  Catholic  children  don*t  attend  them,  Lord 
Ripon,  late  Governor-General  in  India,  Lord  Kenmare,  the  present 
Master  of  the  Household,  Mr.  Matthews,  the  Home  Secretary,  &c., 
&c.  By  the  aid  of  liberals  the  Coronation  Oath  will  probably  next 
be  swept  away.  They  will  plausibly  say :  Why  should  the  monarch 
be  more  trammelled  in  conscience  than  her  own  subjects  ?  In  this 
country,  where  the  two  great  parties  are  so  equally  balanced,  the 
Roman  Catholics  don't  care  a  straw  for  either,  but  only  as  means  to  ' 
get  most  for  their  own  church,  and  they  throw  their  solid  vote  into 
one  of  the  scales  to  attain  that  end,  and  so  dominate  the  country. 
The  present  Parnell  enquiry  will  surely  open  men's  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  the  root  of  the  Irish  question  is  Roman  Catholicism.  Just  as 
Poland  had  Rome  to  thank  for  bringing  Russia  down  upon  her. 

"  In  all  this  I  speak  of  the  Roman  Catholic  system^  not  of  its  in- 
dividual members,  many  of  whom  have  nothing  to  do  with  its  lust  of 
power,  don't  even  know  that  it  exists,  and  are  good  and  exemplary  in 
all  the  relations  of  life  and  friendship.  I  know  some  of  them,  and 
would  be  the  last  to  say  a  word  against  any  of  them,  earnesdy  wishing 
that  Bible  truth  would  emancipate  them  from  the  thraldom  of  priest- 
craft.    Nor  would  I  persecute  anyone  for  religious  belief.     But  the 
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placing  of  Rornan  Catholics  in  power,  knowing  their  tenets,  and  thus 
affording  them  facilities  for  subverting  the  Constitution  and  persecuting 
us — call  it  persecution  if  you  will — is,  to  my  thinking,  an  act  of  egregious 
folly,  for  which  this  country  is  now  paying,  and  will  have  to  pay,  a 
heavy  price.  And  the  Americans,  too,  are  already  beginning  to  open 
their  eyes  and  get  an  inkling  of  Rome's  policy  there.  The  emissaries 
of  its  system  are  Thugs,  The  Propaganlda  never  sleeps,  and  its 
unwearied  action  has  already  managed  to  blunt  the  wariness  of  our 
people,  and  it  is  advancing  stealthily  by  sap  and  mine  to  the  heart  of 
the  citadel.  Liberalism,  Infidelity,  and  High  Churchism,  each  in  its 
own  way,  is  working  Rome-ward,  the  first  two  of  these,  perhaps,  with 
no  such  intention,  but  efficiently  serving  its  interests  all  thie  same. 

"  Where  Rome  temporises  and  offers  to  aid  a  firm  Government,  here 
or  in  Germany,  it  will  stipulate  for  a  quid  pro  quo — the  quo  being  also 
in  its  own  interest  Its  aim  never  changes,  and,  if  it  had  the  power — 
nineteenth  century  notwithstanding — it  would  light  the  fires  of  Smiths 
field  to-morrow,  for  according  to  Rome,  .the  toleration  of  heretics  is 
one  of  the  seven  deadly  sins. 

"  These  are  my  views  on  this  question.  All  now  going  on  in  this 
direction  was  clearly  foreseen  and  plainly  predicted  by  VVordsworth, 
in  his  prose  writings,  over  fifty  years  ago.  This  measure,  as  I  have 
already  said,  was  also  protested  against  by  the  successors  of  the 
Covenanters,  whose  clear-headed,  practical  statesmanship  in  other 
matters,  is  everywhere  acknowledged  by  well-informed,  reasonable, 
sensible  men.  They  were  the  last  to  leave  Charles  II.,  and  the  first 
to  welcome  William  III.  The  danger  to  our  country  is  so  great  that 
few  people  believe  it  possible,  and  will  not  take  it  in  till  it  overtake 
us.  People  say,  *  peace,  peace,'  when  the  enemy  is  at  the  gates !  But 
I  must  close. 

"  Pardon  this  long  scribble,  textually  following  the  topics  of  your 
book,  and  accept  of  cordial  thanks  for  the  great  treat  I  have  had  in 
reading  *The  Retrospect  of  a  Long  Life,'  you  were  so  kind  as  to 
send  me.  Adieu!  I  am,  my  dear  friend,  always  yours  faithfully, 
A.  J.  Symington." 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Symington  makes  a  proper  distinction 
between  the  good  and  truly  Christian  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  so  very  numerous,  and  those  \vho  by  mere  profession  of 
Christianity  obtain  Christian  leadership,  as  a  ladder  to  power,  and  to 
its  cruel  exercise  upon  the  non-submissive.  History  exhibits  that 
power  obtained  and  exercised  in  the  name  of  Christianity,  when,  so 
far  from  being  Christian,  it  was  but  a  revival  of  the  fiendish  power  of 
the  sacerdotal  butchers,  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  who  constantly 
offered  human  sacrifices  to  Baal.  And  it  was  one  of  the  great  missions 
of  Christianity  to  destroy  that  sacerdotalism,  which  ruled  with  sword 
and  fire,  replacing  the  sword  and  flambeau,  and  their  priestly  wielders, 
with  the  innocent  crook  and  the  gentle  pastor.  If  there  be  any  who 
would  treat  mankind  of  the  present  or  the  future  to  a  restored  Inquisi- 
tion, let  them  beware  for  themselves  !  It  is  truly  marvellous  that  any 
man  of  education  should  be  so  illogical,  and  that  any  man  of  any 
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creed  or  time  should  be  so  barbarous,  as  to  justify  the  most  infeni^i 
Inquisition  with  the  argument  that  it  only  deals  with  thc^e  who  mcrdcr 
souls  as  the  recognised  civil  law,  in  many  countries,  does  with  the 
murderers  of  Ixxlies.  Before  the  civil  law  deals  with  the  alleged 
murderer  of  a  body,  it  demands  and  obtains  ample  and  compte 
proof  of  that  murder.  What  proof  could  the  Inquisition  afford  thi: 
a  soul  has  been  murdered  ? — a  soul  which  it  has  never  seen  nor  feh. 
does  not  understand  nor  know  anything  of,  and  therefore  of  whose 
condition  it  is  perfectly  ignorant ;  while  there  are  numerous  witnessa. 
equally  worthy  of  credence,  who  declare  that  the  soul  in  question  has  j 
not  been  murdered,  but  saved  alive. 

As  to  High  Churchism  and  its  tendencies,  I  remember  a  conver- 
sation with  a  clergyman,  once  upon  a  time,  who  said  that  he  thougbi 
both  High  Church  and  Low  Church  were  right ;  and  I  am  dispose 
to  think  that  he  was  right.  The  forms  of  the  Romish  Church  are  ly:^ 
its  Christianity,  although  there  are  millions  of  good  Christians  who 
conform  to  them.  Neither  are  the  forms  of  High  Churchism  its 
Christianity.  There  is  no  Christianity  whatever  in  the  costumes  <f 
adornments  of  the  pastors,  nor  in  their  extra  genuflexions,  nor  in  any  oi 
their  special  ways.  If  the  shepherd  do  his  duty  to  his  flock,  it  mattes 
little  as  to  the  colours  and  fashion  of  his  frock.  At  the  same  time 
if  we  drop  the  simile  and  regard  him  as  the  pastor  of  the  congregation 
and  his  innovations  in  the  way  of  dress  or  decorations  are  distastefcl 
and  offensive  to  his  congregation,  it  is  mercifully  mild  language 
merely  to  say  of  him,  if  he  persist  in  his  offensiveness  in  such  a 
matter,  or  in  any  other  innovation  of  matter  of  form,  that  he  is  the 
pitiable  victim  of  self-conceit,  petticoat-conceit,  and  tinsel-conceit ;  i 
state  of  mind  anything  but  Christian  and  anything  but  pastoral.  Le 
those  have  the  forms  who  desire  them,  and  let  those  be  spared  them 
who  desire  them  not — by  "  those  "  I  mean  majorities — for  there  is  no 
Christianity  in  them  either  to  lose  or  to  gain,  and  no  positive  harm  Li 
them,  except  when  they  raise  indignation  in  the  congr^ation  d 
worshippers,  used  to  and  approving,  as  did  their  fathers  before  them, 
the  forms  of  worship  which  they  have  inherited  from  those  Others. 
I  myself  prefer  a  musical,  bright,  hearty  church  service — with  a  sb<»t 
sermon — with  surpliced-choir  and  congregation  all  joining  heartily  in 
that  great  and  wondrous  Paean  of  Christian  Triumph  of  which  I  spoke 
in  Chapter  XL.,  and  I  believe  that  this  which  I  prefer  is  called  br 
some  High  Churchism,  and  I  love  the  pastors  known  to  me  who 
conduct  these  services.  But  if  the  introduction  of  the  showy  forms 
and  the  priestly  claims  of  some  High  Church  clergy  means,  as  some 
seriously  think  and  assert,  the  beginning  of  an  attempt  to  gradually 
Romanise  the  Anglican  Church,  with  the  view  to  the  ultimate  restora- 
tion of  supreme  universal  temporal  power  to  the  one  united,  or 
disunited,  Church,  let  me  venture  to  predict  that  it  will  utterly  foil 
If  there  be  ambitious  men  who  seek  to  reach  power  by  the  hook  and 
the  crook  of  professed  Christianity,  and  think  some  day  to  add  again 
to  the  crosier,  the  sword  and  the  torch  of  the  Inquisition,  let  them 
beware  that  they  cut  not  and  bum  not  themselves,  for  they  will  never 
more  cut  and  bum  their  opponents  in  the  name  of  Christianity.     I 
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know   that  there  are  insolently  arrogant  ones,  defying  con 
who  declare  that  congregations  shall  have  no  voice,  becausi 
no    knowledge,  as  to  what  is  right  or  wrong  in  Church 
government.     But  the  majorities  will  in  the  long  run  dec 
that  ;     and  will   discover,    too,   that  they  have  a   New  ' 
Christianity  which  is  totally  independent  of  a  would-be 
priestly  rule.     It  was  somewhat  so  at  the  time  of  the  Re 
Some  seem  to  think  that  the  King  of  England  ordained  the 
tion.       No  power  on  earth  could  have  done  it  but  the  pec 
selves,  in  whose  hearts  and  minds  it  was  already  accompli 
the    King  acknowledged  and  confirmed  it.     And  no  powa 
could    have  long  prevented  that  outward  accomplishmei 
Reformation  when  the  great  majority  of  Englishmen  hai 
upon  it.     And  I,  who  say  this,  am  a  staunch  Conservative.  ! 

It  will  readily  be  admitted  that  my  words  of  warning  i 
degree  tainted  with  bigotry.     Chapter  XXXV.  and  the  Maj 
chapter,  and  others,  will  testify  to  that ;  and  there  are  hu 
Roman  Catholics  who  can  testify  to  evidences  of  my  lov^ 
even  to  the  extent  of  aiding  the  Roman  Catholic  education 
children,  when  it  is  the  local  creed,  and  includes  loyalty  to  Q 
Empire.     And  be  it  noted  that  I  am  not  denouncing  Romjj 
High  Churchism  ;  but  only  the  alleged  ambition  of  false  C 
seeking  power  thereby  and  therein.     And  in  this  my  vieii 
perfect   unison   with  the  views  of  Llewellynn   Jewitt  and 
Carter    Hall.      Every  true   Christian  of  every  creed  and  i 
know  and  feel  that  any   bitter  words    I    may   use  cannot 
apply  to  him.     And  the  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing  will  knc 
selves ;  and  the  country  too  will  know  them  if  they  attemj 
the  wolf.     It  is  too  late  now  for  the  cruel  and  tyrannical  to 
to   ride   on  the  power  of  Christianity.     The  days  of  coir 
between  Christianity  and  old  deeply-rooted  Paganisms  are  pi 
the   now  completely  triumphant   religion  of  love  and   me 
never  more  permit  the  cruel  priestly  coercion  of  the  Inq 
nor  a  priestly  t>Tanny  in  any  form.     The  sword  already  fig 
much  in  the  Blazon  of  Episcopacy  of  England,  and  it  found 
there  in  those  long  ago  days,  which  will  never  be  permitted 
again,  when  men  not  only  entered  the  Church  under  the  cloat 
Christianity,  to  obtain  power,  but  when  obtained  they  exerci 
power  as  cruel  tyrants.    But  never  again  will  Englishmen  be  a 
I  at  the  sound  of  the  clinking  and  clanking  of  episcopal  k 

(         swords,  which  will  never  more  be  anything  to  them  but  curious 
I  logical  symbols.     In  the  future  they  will  be  religiously  ruled 

^         the  good  Christian  Pastor  wielding  nothing  more  dangerous 
I         venerable  Crook,  an  episcopal  symbol  more  ancient  and   v 
^         still  than  the  Keys  and  the  Sword. 

As  to  the  arrogance  of  some  High  Church  clergymen,  wh( 
thwart  the  will  and  authority  of  a  father  in  his  family,  I  remei 
indignation   and   contempt   w^ith   which  Llewellynn  Jewitt 
them.    I  remember  his  saying  that  he  preferred  Roman  Cat 
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any  day  to  its  Anglican  sham.  Some  are  alarmed  at  the  influence 
these  people  seem  to  be  gaining  over  so  many  of  the  future  mothers 
of  England.  But  if  High  Churchism  should  develop  to  an  attempted 
religious  tyranny,  those  women  who  may  be  found  to  be  the  slaves  of 
its  propagandists  will  be  generally  avoided  in  the  marriage  market. 
And  the  future  sons  of  those  who  do  marry  will  certainly  rebel  against 
the  revival  of  the  old  sacerdotal  pretensions  and  insolence,  and  be  in 
favour  of  Christian  pastoral  meekness  and  gentleness,  in  spite  of  their 
priest-ruled  mothers. 

The  human  tendency  of  spiritual  leaders  to  become  temporal 
tyrants  does  not  belong  exclusively  to  the  Roman  Church,  nor  to  the 
High  Anglican.  It  is  hitman^  as  I  have  said,  and  shows  itself  as 
much  as  it  dare  in  all  creeds  and  sects ;  and  it  has  done  so  in  all  ages 
and  nations.  Woe  to  the  communities  who  kneel  to  man  at  the 
same  time  that  they  kneel  to  Heaven  ! 
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A  NOVIOMAGIAN  LETTER. — A  LAMP  IN  THE  TOMB. — DR.  R.  ANGUS 
SMITH. — PROFESSOR  BISCHOFF. — OXIDE  OF  HOMER. — "DEATH  OF 
THE  OLD  NORSE  KING.'* — CARL  CHRISTIAN  RAFN. — THE  LATE  LORD 
IDDESLEIGH   AND   JOSEPH   SKIPSEY. 


JNE  of  my  literary  friends,  who  has  been  reading  the 
"proof"  sheets  of  this  book  from  the  first,  and  had 
regularly  expressed  approval  of  all,  startled  me  the 
other  day  with  a  strong  condemnation  of  the  Homeric 
section  of  the  Appendix,  advising  its  withdrawal  Ever 
distrustful  of  my  own  literary  work,  I  at  once  felt  that  episode  to  be 
lost  labour.  But  being,  nevertheless,  quite  unused  to  such  literary 
waste,  I  awaited  the  opinions  of  others  who  were  reading,  and 
hastened  to  send  a  spare  copy  of  proof  to  Mr.  Symington,  on  whose 
classic  taste  and  literary  judgment  I  knew  I  could  rely.  All  other 
reports  proved  to  be  favourable  to  the  Homeric  episode,  including 
Mr.  Symington's,  and  the  condemnatory  letter  proved  to  be  Novio- 
magian.  Mr.  Symington  reports:  "I've  read  the  Homer  episode 
with  much  interest.  Were  it  in  the  text,  from  its  length,  it  might  be 
open  to  be  called  *  padding;'  but,  in  Appendix  it  adds  richness  and 
weight,  and  those  who  object  need  not  read  it.  I  do  not  know  what 
precedes  it,  or  how  it  is  introduced,  so  my  suggestion — which  is  that 
your  own  admirable  introductory  matter  to  the  Homeric  episode 
should  come  before,  instead  of  after,  the  quotation — is  made  in  the 
dark.  The  passage  is  valuable,  illustrative,  and  pat."  In  another 
note  he  writes :  "  The  Homeric  episode  is  a  fine  glimpse  of  the  past, 
and  is  in  the  line  of  your  subject.  Being  in  Appendix  it  does  not 
interfere  with  continuity,  adds  a  buttress  to  the  antiquarian  structure, 
and  is  a  lamp  in  the  tomb." 

The  mention  of  Juno  in  this  episode  reminded  Mr.  Symington  of 
a  funny  circumstance  which  he  detailed  in  his  letter.  It  will  be 
remembered  by  readers  of  Homer  that  whilst  Venus  was  "golden" — 
golden-haired,  Thetis  "  silver-footed,"  and  Andromache  "  white- 
armed,"  Juno,  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  was  most  remarkable  for  her 
fine,  large,  bright,  clear,  soft,  dark  eyes — like  the  beautiful  eyes  of 
certain  oxen.     And  this  is  Mr.  Symington's  story : 

"Once  my  dear  old  friend  Dr.  R.  Angus  Smith,  F.R.S.,  when 
staying  with  me,  as  he  did  several  times  a  year  since  1840,  spent  part 
of  a  day  reading  Chapman's  Homer  in  a  bower  in  the  grounds.     In 
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the  evening,  Bischoff  and  some  German  chemists  joining  us,  B.  said, 
*  I've  just  come  in  from  Oban,  and  have  seen  no  papers  or  magazines 
for  a  fortnight — What  is  the  latest  chemical  discovery?'  On  which 
Smith  replied,  *  Symington  has  just  been  telling  me,  that  Juno  is  the 
oxide  (ox-eyed)  of  Homer ! ' 

"  I  send  you,  and  place  at  your  service,  two  Scandinavian  scraps  in 
the  same  burial  vein.  The  one  is  literal,  line  for  line,  from  the  Danish. 
It  has  never  been  published,  but  is  to  appear  at  the  end  of  an  article 
on  my  late  friend  Prof.  Rafn,  in  January  *  Fireside.'  The  other  is  a 
copy  of  verses  written  long  ago — in  the  Forties — and  which  had  the 
honour  of  being  translated  into  Islandic  in  1859."  Here  is  the 
last-named : 

"DEATH    OF    THE    OLD    NORSE     KING, 

"by   ANDREW  JAMES   SYMINGTON,    F.R.S.N.A. 

"  Haste,  clothe  me,  Jarls,  in  my  royal  robe ; 

My  keen  biting  sword  gird  ye : 
Haste  !  for  I  go  to  the  Fatherland, 

Both  King  of  earth  and  sea. 
My  blade  so  true,  with  a  spirit-gleam— 

Death  lurks  in  its  skinkling  fire — 
I  grasp  thee  now  as  of  olden  time 

In  conflict  hot  and  dire. 

Tve  trampled  foes ;  from  their  blanched  skulls 

Now  drain  off  the  dark-red  wine  ; 
Fall  bravely  all,  in  the  battle-field, 

Be  crowned  with  wreaths  divine  ; 
My  eyes  wax  dim,  and  my  once  jet  locks 

Now  wave  with  a  silvery  white, 
Feeble,  my  arm  cannot  wield  the  blade 

I  dote  on  with  delight. 

I 
Grim  Hela  breathes  a  chilling  shade, 

I  hear  the  Valkyrii  sing ;  I 

Now  to  the  Halls  of  the  brave  I'll  rise  1 

As  fits  an  old  Norse  King. 
Heimdallar's  ship,  with  the  incense  wood, 

Prepare  as  a  pyre  for  me. 
Blazing,  Til  rise  to  the  Odin  Halls, 

At  once  in  the  air  and  sea  I 

They've  lit  slow  fire  in  the  incense  ship ; 

The  sun  has  just  sunk  in  the  wave ; 
Set  are  the  sails,  he  is  launched  away. 

This  hero-king  so  brave ! 
The  death-chaunt  floats  in  the  deep  blue  skies. 

All  wild,  in  the  darkling  night ; 
Fearful  there  glares  from  the  blazing  ship 

A  wild  red  lurid  light. 

It  shimmering  gleams  o'er  the  lone  blue  sea — 

The  flickers  shoot  wild  and  high — 
Odin  hath  welcomed  the  brave  old  King 

To  his  palace  in  the  sky  ! 
The  bale  flames  die,  and  a  silence  deep 

Now  floats  on  the  darkness  cold, 
Where  so  fearless  and  free,  on  the  deep  blue  sea, 

Had  died  this  Norse  King  bold  ! " 
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And  here  are  the  first-named  stanzas : 

"CARL    CHRISTIAN    RAFN. 

"died  20TH  OCTOBER,    1864. 

"translated    from    the    DANISH    OP 

"BENEDICT  GRONDAL. 
"BY  DAVID  MACKINLAY  AND  ANDREW  JAMES  SYMINGTO 
**Felhnot  of  the  Royal  Society  0/  Northern  Antiquaries. 


"  He  goes  to  rest  and  now  lies  sleeping, 
Who  stood  among  us  here  so  long ! 
Ah  !  how  the  years,  like  cataracts,  leaping, 
With  battle  rush,  on  swiftly  throng ! 
Now  we,  through  tears  of  sorrow  calid, 
Dark  grave  and  hero's  body  see, 
Which  on  the  bier  lies  cold  and  pallid. 
Wrapt  in  the  white  shroud  peacefully. 

O'er  hero-graves  of  eld,  he,  warden, 
Stood  and  up-conjured  Spirits'  sight. 
And  many  a  flower  in  Denmark's  garden 
He  planted,  gleaming  lightning-bright. 
And  Saga,*  splendour,  honour  sheddeth 
On  learning's  path,  wide  o'er  the  land 
Which  from  fair  Sealand's  coast  outspreadeth 
To  earth's  blue-sea-encircled  strand. 

The  heroes  stand  in  steel  plate  armour, 
Rolf  Krake,  Vidga,  Velent's  heir. 
And  bathed  in  flames  of  magic  charmer, 
Valkyrjor's  burg  stands  wondrous  fair. 
The  Dragon  sleeps  in  mountain -hollow, 
And,  brcKKling,  sits  by  the  red  gold  ; 
The  gleam  lights  up  the  eastern  billow. 
And  sparkles  on  the  dead  men's  mould. 

All  that  in  magic  sleep  was  holden. 
Itself  raised  at  his  voice's  sound ; 
Smiled  Freia  from  her  chariot  golden — 
Then  was  the  Nor'field  lit  around. 
Then  broke  the  fetter  old  and  rusty 
Which  lx>und  our  Foretide's  spirit  grand, 
The  gold  resign  must  Dragon  trusty. 
Constrained  by  his  strong  champion  hand. 

But  few  so  lon^  and  well  have  striven : 
Few  earned  to  be  so  garlanded  : 
Such  deep  eld-lore  to  few  is  given  : 
But  few  names  have  such  lustre  shed. 
But  few  have  carried  Odin's  banner. 
But  few  Valhalla's  sun  have  seen : 
Few,  heroes,  able  been  to  conjure. 
Up  from  the  dead-stool  gold'n,  I  ween  ! 

Farewell  I  the  pilgrim-staff,  thou  dear  one. 
Hast  thou  at  length  now  put  aside  ; 
And  sweetly  rests — his  grave  no  drear  one — 
A  long-loved  friend  go(xi  true  and  tried. 
In  runes,  thy  name  shall  stand  recorded. 
As  well,  in  tear's  gold'n  spring  ne'er  dry, 
As  on  Valkyrjor's  shield  nm-worded, 
A  beacon  on  Time's  boundary ! " 

♦  The  Goddcs*. 
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Mr.  Symington,  referring  to  my  remarks  upon  the  late  Lord 
Iddesleigh,  on  page  501,  says:  "He  was  a  noble,  true-hearted  man. 
A  year  or  two  since,  I  told  him  about  Joseph  Skipsey,  the  collier-poet 
of  Newcastle,  and  sent  him  some  reviews,  etc.,  which  I  had  written 
to  help  him.  Lord  Iddesleigh  expressed  interest  in  them,  but  said 
nothing  more.  This  summer  I  had  a  visit  from  Skipsey,  who  told  me 
that  Lord  Iddesleigh  had  then  generously  sent  him  a  cheque  for  ^50, 
to  make  life  a  little  brighter  for  him  !  That  was  the  first  I  heard  of 
it,  and  it  was  so  like  him.  Would  there  were  more  men  of  his  stamp 
to  guide  the  affairs  of  the  nation — less  for  party,  and  more  for 
patriotism.  He  was  a  Christian,  a  Scholar,  and  a  Gentleman,  with 
splendid  abilities,  retiring  manners,  ripe  judgment,  and  a  warm  heart.'' 
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See  Page  437- 

THE  FATHER  OF  MERCY  AND  OF  LOVE. — MENTAL  FOOTBALLS. — THE 
CRUEL  MAGICIAN,  WHO  BURNED  HIS  DAUGHTER  FOR  TWELVE 
YEARS  AND  THEN  PUT  HER  TO  DEATH. — THE  SHEEP  AND  THE 
GOATS.— THE  UNJUST  STEWARD. — THE  AGONY,  AND  "FATHER, 
FORGIVE  them!" 

|N  writing  about  Heaven  in  Chapter  XLIL,  I  had  so 
forgotten  all  about  Hell,  that  the  MS.  was  actually 
despatched  to  the  printer  with  this  termination :  "  As 
.to  the  whereabouts  of  Heaven,  let  me  say  finally,  there 
may  be  Heaven  upon  earth,  there  may  be  many 
Heavens  in  God^s  infinite  domain,  or  there  may  be  one  Heaven 
extending  everywhere  in  that  infinite  domain,  as  He  is  everywhere." 
It  was  only  in  correcting  "proof*  that  I  perceived  no  place  had  been 
left  in  all  the  "  infinite  domain  "  for  the  locality  of  Hell,  which  in  my 
mind  had  been  no  bigger  than  the  grave.  Then  I  slightly  altered  the 
paragraph  by  adding  to  "proof,"  between  the  words  "extending"  and 
"everywhere,"  the  word  "ultimately,"  intending  to  leave  it  to  the 
reader  to  think  out  the  unpleasant  subject  in  his  own  way.  Still  I 
am  afraid  there  are  advocates  of  a  densely  populous  and  everlasting 
Hell  of  Torments,  who  will  not  be  satisfied  with  that  word,  and  who 
will  quote  scripture  against  me.  But  my  faith  in  the  Father  of 
Mercy  and  of  Love  will  be  proof  against  all  quotations.  Nothing  that 
contradicts  that  mercy  and  that  love  can  ever  enter  into  my  religious 
faith,  which  is  very  strong,  and  no  matter  whence  the  arguments  may 
be  dragged.  Yet  f  confess  that  on  the  subject  of  Hell  I  am  not  in  a 
proper  position  to  argue,  having  never  once  read  or  heard  any  con- 
troversy on  eternal  punishment,  nor  intending  ever  so  to  do.  Never- 
theless it  is  my  duty  to  say  why  the  subject  is  so  seldom  in  my 
thoughts,  and  is  deemed  unworthy  of  examination  doctrinally.  How 
incompatible  is  the  idea  of  an  everlasting  Hell  of  unchangeable 
wrath  and  insatiable  vengeance,  ordained  and  maintained  by  the 
Author  of  everlasting  joy  and  blessedness — the  same  Father  of  love, 
beneficence,  mercy,  and  pardon — and  for  His  own  children !  If 
there  be  wicked  souls  which  the  power  of  the  Father  who  created 
them — the  Omnipotent — can  never  change  for  the  better,  nor  purify  by 
a  temporary  fire  of  purification  which  shall  burn  out  their  dross  of 
wickedness,  so  that  they  may  ultimately  associate  with  the  redeemed 
and  happy,  and  share  with  them  the  heavenly  universe,  it  would  seem 
better  that  they  should  die,  and  better  still  that  they  had  never  been 
bom.  That  the  conduct  of  many  evil-doers  deserves  a  more  severe 
punishment  than  they  receive  in  this  life,  there  can  be  no  question. 
The  extreme  punishment  instituted  by  civilized  human  law,  for  the 
worst  crimes,  is  death.  Human  law  and  execution  cannot  follow  the 
criminal  with  punishments  beyond  death  ;  but  had  the  law  the  spirit 
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to  do  so  it  would  devise  torments  before  death,  which  it  declines  to 
do,  as  too  cruel  and  too  fiendish.  Is  it  not  blasphemous  to  maintain 
that  the  universal  Father  of  Love  is,  after  all,  less  merciful  to  His  own 
erring  children  than  miserable  man  to  his  worst  criminals — ^the 
enemies  of  his  race  ?  I  know  not,  as  I  have  said,  what  controversies 
may  have  been  held  upon  the  subject,  and  care  not,  because  there  is 
no  datum  whatever  upon  which  to  found  a  logical  structure,  but  only 
vain  thoughts,  to  be  played  with  like  mental  footballs,  and  I  will  not 
study  that  game.  And  as  to  those  wRo  will  insist  upon  an  eternal 
Hell  of  Torments,  I  will  turn  away  from  them,  and  let  them  have  it, 
and  leave  it  to  them,  instead  of  arguing  with  them.  But,  to  a  human 
father  of  a  very  disobedient  provoking  daughter  I  will  put  this  case  : 
I  will  suppose  a  very  very  stem  father,  and  that  the  offences  of  his 
child  are  very  very  great.  He  is  not  content  to  give  her  a  severe 
chastisement  and  then  disown  her  j  because  she  has  offended  exceed- 
ingly, and  he  is  so  very  stem — cruel.  Let  the  one  be  the  most 
wicked  imaginable,  and  the  other  the  most  cmel  imaginable.  And 
he  must  be  powerful  as  well  as  cruel — this  paternal  human  magician 
— beyond  any  control,  and  possessing  a  fire  which  can  inflict  all 
the  agonies  of  burning,  without  consuming  or  killing.  Have  I 
called  him  cmel  ?  Yet  he  condemns  his  erring  child  only  to  have  one 
of  her  arms  subjected  to  this  everlasting  fire — only  one  limb  instead 
of  the  whole  body — which  is  comparatively  merciful.  But  she  is 
never  to  have  a  drop  of  water  placed  within  her  reach.  Yet  with  all 
the  agonies  of  fire  and  thirst,  she  is  not  to  be  permitted  to  die  of  fire 
and  thirst.  And  she  is  his  own  child — this  disobedient  one.  Execu- 
tion succeeds  the  verdict,  and  her  cries  of  agony  are  incessant  night 
and  day.  How  long  ?  O,  night  and  day,  night  and  day,  for  weeks. 
She  cries  out  to  her  father  night  and  day  to  stop  the  burning  and  give 
her  water.  But  he  is  heedless,  and  the  arm  still  bums  with  unspeak- 
able agony  3  and  the  terrible  thirst  still  rages ;  and  she  cries  incessantly 
to  her  father  for  relief— night  and  day.  And  then  she  longs  for  death 
as  a  sweet  rest ;  and  she  cries  out  to  him  for  death,  night  and  day — 
for  months.  But  he  is  angry  still,  and  will  not  grant  his  child  the 
craved  boon  of  death.  She  still  burns  and  still  thirsts  with  unabating 
agony,  and  he  knows  and  hears  all  that  happens  in  that  house.  He 
not  only  hears  the  terrible  cries  and  beseechings,  but  he  beholds  that 
tortured  burning  limb  and  the  agony  of  his  child's  countenance 
unmoved — how  long  ?  O,  night  and  day,  night  and  day,  week  after 
week,  month  after  month,  for  a  whole  year.  Will  he  now  relent  after 
so  terrible  a  punishment?  Will  he  pardon  his  daughter,  his  own 
child,  and  restore  her  to  health?  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  any 
human  nature  that  will  not  relent  now?  He  will  not!  He  insists 
that  the  punishment,  with  no  ultimate  good  to  come  of  it,  shall 
continue,  and  will  not  even  grant  death.  And  so  the  wailings  and 
pleadings  and  beseechings,  and  that  burning  limb,  and  that  awful 
thirst,  and  that  agonized  countenance  of  his  child  move  him  not, 
year  after  year,  for  twelve  years.  Surely  he  is  cruel  enough  now  for 
our  purpose.  But  he  will  not  restore  the  punished  one  to  life  and 
health.     At  last  he  mercifully  grants  her  the  rest  of  eternal  death, 
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that  she  may  never  more  have  the  opportunity  to  disobey  him  and 
kindle  his  anger  again  for  ever.  Now  see  how  merciful  that  human 
father  is,  compared  to  the  Father  of  Love,  who  is  represented  as 
condemning  millions  of  His  children  to  worse  torments  than  these, 
for  ever  and  ever.  What  are  twelve  ydars  compared  to  eternity  ?  I 
only  ask  that  Hell  be  allowed  to  be  extinguished  at  some  time,  and  its 
old  site  be  made  eligible  for  heavenly  mansions.  The  eternal  torment 
theory  makes  the  work  of  creation  to  be.  one  continued  and  very 
serious  mistake,  and  no  work  of  love  at  all.  And  if  the  loving 
Father  could  possibly  err  at  all  in  His  works  and  plans,  surely,  as 
soon  as  He  found  that  this  constant  increase  of  human  Hfe  led  to  the 
constant  increase  of  the  population  of  a  Hell  of  everlasting  torments, 
He  would  cast  out  this  planet  from  the  solar  system,  or  blow  out  its 
sun  at  once,  cease  the  work  of  creation,  and  restore  the  universal 
anterior  death  of  the  elements  of  organic  matter.  If  the  terrible 
threat  of  everlasting  woe  be  deemed  useful  as  a  deterrent  to  evil-doers, 
I  would  say  that  it  rather  begets  utter  unbelief,  and  that  the  threat  of 
eternal  death,  in  contrast  to  eternal  life  and  happiness,  would  be 
more  effective.  As  to  the  parable  of  the  sheep  and  the  goats,  it  is 
but  a  parable;  and  I  would  rather  believe  that  the  word  "everlasting" 
found  its  way  there  by  error  of  some  early  copyist,  than  blaspheme 
the  Giver  of  all  Good.  The  word  may  have  crept  into  the  text  of 
the  parable  by  the  pen  of  the  same  careless  copyist  of  the  Gospels 
who,  in  St.  Luke,  wrote  of  the  unjust  steward  that  he  was  wise,  who, 
after  having  robbed  his  master  and  been  found  out,  made  haste  to 
make  friends  for  himself  of  his  master^s  debtors  by  further  villany  in 
giving  them  receipts  in  full  for  only  part  payment  of  his  master's 
credits — possibly  the  same  scribe,  who  represents  our  Lord,  who  was 
preaching  against  the  "mammon  of  unrighteousness,"  as  saying  to 
His  disciples,  "And  I  say  unto  you.  Make  to  yourselves  friends  of 
the  mammon  of  unrighteousness :  that  when  ye  fail,  they  may  receive 
you  into  everlasting  habitations."  And  yet,  "Ye  cannot  serve  God 
and  mammon." 

The  spirit  of  Divine  forgiveness  was  sufficiently  evinced  by  our 
Lord  upon  the  Cross,  when  He  pardoned  the  malefactor  who  was 
suffering  the  human-death  penalty  of  a  wicked  life — too  wicked  for 
human  forgiveness.  And  what  said  He  of  the  hands  that  plaited  the 
crown  of  thorns,  and  pressed  it  rudely  and  cruelly  upon  the  Divine 
Head?  Did  He  doom  them  to  eternal  burning?  And  what  said 
He  of  those  who  scourged  Him,  and  mocked  Him,  and  struck  Him 
in  the  face :  and  of  those  who  with  the  long  sharp  nails  pierced  His 
hands  and  His  feet,  and  drove  the  iron  deeply  through  into  the  wood 
beyond :  and  of  those  who  stood  by  railing  at  Him  while  He  was 
enduring  the  unutterable  agony  of  the  Sacrifice  and  Redemption? 
Did  He  say.  Let  them  burn  for  ever?  No,  His  forgiveness  and 
mercy  were  as  great  as  His  agony  at  that  supreme  hour,  and  His 
prayer  upon  the  Cross  was,  "  Father,  forgive  them ! "  And  yet  it  is 
held  that  the  Father  who  "  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  "  will  not  permit 
a  Hell  of  punishment  to  be  quenched  at  some  time,  ultimately, 
even  with  the  tears  of  His  suffering  children. 
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I  fine  to  mt,"  anlr  "Somtstit  Strtants.*' 

g  FTER  the  necessitated  close  of  the  Clevedon  and  Bath 

chapter,  as  stated  on  page  447,   the  following   two 

I     letters  which  belong  to  it  have  come  under  my  notice. 

m    The  first  is  printed  in  the  Clevedon  Mercury  of  October 

^     27th,  1888. 


"  Sir, — As  perhaps  many  of  your  readers  are  aware,  the  motto  of 
my  dear  friend,  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall,  who  has  recently  been  spending  a  few 
weeks  in  charming  Clevedon,  and  who  has  greatly  enjoyed  his  visit 
and  reaped  much  benefit  therefrom,  is  *Look  Forward' — a  capital 
one — and  a  few  weeks  ago  put  into  verse  by  myself,  and  published  in 
the  Bath  Chronicle^  with  which  my  good  friend  was  much  pleased, 
exclaiming,  *  But  I  have  a  new  motto  now — *  I  Live  to  Give.' '  On 
some  future  occasion  I  may  have  something  to  say  on  this  matter. 
For  the  {present  let  the  enclosed  poem  suffice. — Very  truly  yours, 

"W.    JONES-HUNT. 

"22,  High  Street,  Bath,  October  22nd,  1888." 


"I   LIVE  TO  GIVE! 

**  I  live  to  give !  this  be  my  motto  good — 
What  saith  the  Word,  which  I  in  truth  believe — 
The  Word  which  is  my  spirit's  daily  food? 
*  'Tis  blessed  more  to  give  than  to  receive ! ' 
No  churlish  donor,  meeting  out  the  dole 
With  selBsh  purpose,  asking,  *  What  the  gain 
To  me  for  aiding  some  poor  hungry  soul?* 
Such  giving  I  abhor,  treat  with  disdain. 

I  give  as  unto  Him  Who  sparrow  feeds — 
I  give  as  unto  Him  Who  tells  the  hairs 
Of  head — of  him  who  doth  another's  needs 
Supply — \Vho  for  another's  trouble  cares. 
I  give,  it  may  be  gold  or  worth  of  same — 
I  give,  it  may  be  but  a  word,  a  smile — 
I  give,  whate'er  it  be,  in  His  Great  Name, 
Wno  lived  for  others'  good,  Who  knew  no  guile. 

I  live  to  give  !    Oh  !  happy,  happy  lives 
Are  those  devoted  to  another's  joys  ! 
Happy  the  life  withholding  not,  that  gives 
With  open  hand,  that  thus  its  time  employs — 
These  are  the  ones  who  in  the  footsteps  tread 
Of  the  Great  Master  ;  they,  too,  like  Him  live, 
Continued  blessings  o'er  the  earth  to  spread : 
Oh  !  priceless  privilege — I  Live  to  Give  ! " 
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The  other  is  printed  in  the  Clevedon  Mercury^  of  Nov.  loth,  1888  : 
"  Sir, — Following  my  poem  *  I  Live  to  Give,'  in  the  Clevedon  Mercury 
of  Saturday,  October  27th,  is  an  extract  by  a  'Constant  Reader,'  from 
Mr.  S.  C.  Hairs  most  charming  book,  *  Retrospect  of  a  Long  Life,' 
headed  *  Domestic  Servants,'  and  as  I  am  under  promise  to  supply 
the  Mercury  with  an  article  on  Mr.  Hall's  new  motto,  I  have  thought 
the  extract  in  question  would  furnish  me  with  a  good  and  suitable 
introduction.  Though  I  do  not  for  one  moment  purpose  to  enter 
upon  so  delicate  a  matter,  by  a  combat  with  public  opinion  in  the 
arena  of  controversy,  as  to  whether  domestic  servants  are  better  or 
worse  than  they  were  in  the  days  of  yore ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  I 
must  confess  if  I  were  compelled  to  take  sides,  I  am  strongly  persuaded 
I  should  be  found  on  the  side  of  those  who  would  prefer  the  humble 
servant  of  the  olden  time,  with  plain  blue  gown  and  neat  white  spot, 
with  stout  chequered  apron  and  useful  bib,  with  strong,  healthy,  plump 
arms  and  happy  rosy  face  and  cheerful  smile,  to  the  highly  educated 
and  delicate  *  help,'  the  *  Miss '  of  the  present  day.  It  is,  however, 
with  a  clause  only  of  the  extract  that  I  have  to  do,  namely,  that 
portion  which  reads  as  follows :  '  Yet  such  inscriptions  are  by  no  means 
rare  upon  the  headstones  in  our  churchyards  ;  it  has  been  my  happy 
destiny  to  make  such  a  record  twice.'  The  particulars  of  these  are 
well  known  to  me;  how  many  times  I  have  sat  by  my  dear,  dear 
friend,  listening  with  deep  and  glowing  interest  to  the  simple  and 
pathetic  account  of  their  histories.  The  first  was  Hannah  Davey,  an 
old  domestic  in  the  family  of  Colonel  Robert  Hall,  Mr.  Hall's  good 
father,  an  evidence  that  the  principles  of  the  *New  Motto'  were 
working  in  the  heart,  long,  long  before  the  motto,  as  such,  was  con- 
ceived. Hannah  Davey,  who  had  reached  a  good  ripe  old  age,  was 
dying,  and  the  worthy  son  of  a  right  worthy  sire  was  by  her  side,  in 
the  tenderest  manner  possible,  in  a  way  peculiar  to  himself,  he  kindly 
and  sympathetically  said  to  her,  *  Well,  Hannah,  is  there  nothing  that 
I  can  do  for  you  ? '  *  Nothing,  nothing,'  she  replied  \  *  and  yet  there 
is — I  am  thinking  of  what  will  become  of  my  body  when  I  am  dead.' 
*  Oh,  make  your  mind  easy  on  that  score ;  be  assured  I  will  see  to 
that.'  The  faithful  servant,  who  had  been  true  to  the  family  in  life, 
was  not  to  be  separated  from  her  master  in  death.  And  so  she  was 
buried  at  Kensal  Green ;  and  on  one  of  the  four  sides  of  the  tomb 
erected  to  Colonel  Robert  Hall,  the  visitor  may  see  inscribed  the  name 
of  *  Hannah  Davey,  the  faithful  servant  of  Colonel  Robert  Hall.'  The 
entire  cost  was  borne  by  the  loving  and  generous  heart,  who  has  also 
had  inscribed  on  another  panel  of  the  tomb  the  name  of  his  only 
child,  the  infant  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.  Alice  Myers 
was  an  honest  and  true  Hibernian  girl,  a  native  of  Wicklow,  in  the 
service  of  Mrs.  Fielding,  the  mother  of  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  and  who 
came  with  her  to  I^ndon.  She  had  been  with  her  over  fifty  years 
when  she  died.  She  was  buried  in  Brompton  Cemetery,  Mr.  Hall 
defraying  the  whole  of  the  expenses  of  the  funeral.  These  are  the 
two  cases  referred  to  in  the  *  Retrospect,'  but  there  is  yet  another 
faithful  domestic  of  whom  I  have  heard  Mr.  Hall  speak  in  happy 
terms — Mary  Hooper,  of  Topsham.     She  was  living  when  a  few  years 
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ago  Mr.  Hall  went  to  visit  his  and  her  native  town,  and  he  tells  a 
most  amusing  tale  regarding  that  interview.  It  had  been  many,  many 
years  since  they  had  last  met,  and  they  had  both  grown  old — she  of 
course  much  older  than  he,  though  time  had  silvered  both  their  locks ; 
but  she  could  not  understand  how  the  rolling  years  had  turned  the 
boy  Samuel  into  the  venerable  gentleman  who  now  stood  before  her ! 
and  when  asking  her  several  questions  about  himself,  he  said,  *  Am  I 
anything  like  him  ? '  she  exclaimed,  *  You  like  him  ?  no,  not  a  bit' 
Judge  of  her  surprise  when  he  informed  her  he  was  the  veritable 
Samuel  himself.  *  You  Master  Samuel  ?  You  Master  Samuel  ? '  she 
cried  out  with  delight,  the  silent  tears  testifying  how  great  was  her  joy. 
She  has  since  passed  away  to  swell  the  untold  number  of  the  great 
majority,  but  a  son  survives.  Need  I  say  he  does  not  want  ?  Oh, 
no  !  neither  will  he — w^hile  Mr.  Hall  lives ;  the  means  of  obtaining 
many  comforts  are  supplied  by  the  warm-hearted  one  who  rejoices  in 
his  new  motto,  *  I  Live  to  Give.'  I  would  fain  extend  this  article  and 
tell  of  many  other  incidents  redolent  of  generous  and  loving  deeds, 
dating  from  early  age,  of  noble  aspirations,  of  self-denials  for  others* 
good ;  I  could  tell  of  his  meeting  with  the  beggar  at  Stirling,  and  how 
in  the  absorbing  interest  of  the  grand  and  stupendous  scenery  before 
him,  he  for  the  moment,  regarded  not  the  appeal  and  drove  the  man 
away,  and  how  his  conscience  afterwards  smote  him,  and  how  he 
searched  Stirling  through  and  through,  in  the  vain  hope  of  meeting 
the  man,  and  how  he  vowed  after  this  that  no  apphcation  for  aid 
should  ever  be  refused  again — a  vow  kept  to  this  present  day.  But  I 
must  close.  At  some  other  not  far-distant  day  I  may  resume  the 
subject,  gratifying  I  know  to  your  constituents  to  read,  as  well  as 
pleasing  .for  me  to  write. 

"  Bath,  November  6th,  1888.  W.  Jones-Hunt.'' 
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%tiim  anb  Sontitntrs  itm  t\t  ^mim  §aron  ^Mns  Castmtr 
$t  logonst^ttishs  to  f  UMpn  Ittailt. 

See  Page  4^g, 

RUSSIAN  OFFERINGS  OF  FLOWERS. — CHRISTMAS  GREETINGS. — THE 
czar's  "true  and  WELL-BELOVED  SERVANT." — THE  RUSSIAN 
WHITE  LILY. — THE  WEDDING  WREATH  OF  THE  DUCHESS  OF 
EDINBURGH. — THE  ARCHBISHOP  PAUL. — AUTOGRAPH  OF  PETER 
THE  GREAT. — MESSAGE  FROM  THE  GRAND  DUKE  ALEXIS  TO 
LLEWELLVNN  JEWITT. — A  TREASURY  OF  AUTOGRAPHS. — EASTER 
GREETINGS. — WAR  EXPECTED  BETWEEN  ENGLAND  AND  RUSSIA. — 
FLOWERS   AGAIN. — SAD   AFFLICTIONS. 


|Y  beloved  friend,  Mr.  Edwin  Augustus  G.  Jewitt,  has 
presented  to  me,  just  in  time  for  the  furth\ir  enrich- 
ment of  this  Appendix,  a  packet  of  letters  and  other 
documents  from  the  Russian  Baron,  and  his  sisters  the 
Baronesses,  to  Llewellynn  Jewitt  It  appears  to  be  a 
favourite  Russian  custom,  and  it  is  a  very  sweet  and  pretty  one,  to 
pluck  flowers  and  enclose  them  in  letters  to  beloved  friends,  to  be 
preserved  as  souvenirs.  The  oldest  such  souvenir  before  me  accom- 
panies a  note  in  Russian,  by  the  great  composer  S^ror,  which  is  thus 
endorsed  by  the  Baron  :  "  A.  N.  Seror,  Russian  Composer  (Operas — 
*Ragueda,'  *Wrajya,'  *Sila,'  etc.,  etc.)"  Then  follows  the  year  "  1870," 
preceded  by  a  cross,  signifying  Christmas,  and  the  memorandum — 
"With  my  last  I  sent  you  some  music  of  S^ror — now  I  think  an 
autograph  of  his  will  be  acceptable. — Bar.  de  Bogouschefsky.*' 

The  next  is  a  souvenir  consisting  of  fifteen  printed  views  of  St. 
Petersburgh — ^a  sort  of  panorama  folded  in  covers,  with  gilded  title 
on  outside  of  front  cover — "Souvenir  de  St.  Petersbourg,'*  and 
written  inside  the  same  cover — "Xmas,  Pskow,  Russia,  1873.  ^^ 
Russian  Xmas  Day  this  humble  Souvenir,  with  wishes  of  many  happy 
returns  of  the  Day,  is  offered  to  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  Esqre.,  by  his 
sincere  friend  and  much  obliged  correspondent,  Nicolas  Casimir 
Bar'n  De  Bogoushefsky."  In  this  signature,  and  in  many  others, 
the  letter  c  is  omitted. 

The  next  follows  closely,  written  upon  highly  ornamental  embossed 
paper,  with  a  coloured  picture,  in  the  top  left  corner,  of  a  flower- 
cro\\Tied  female  figure  with  wings,  draped  in  pink,  bearing  a  white  lily 
in  her  right  hand,  and  a  basket  of  mixed  flowers  in  her  left,  just 
alighting  in  a  garden  walk.     And  this  is  the  letter :  "  Pskov,  Russia, 
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December,  1873.  Between  our  Xmas,  and  our  New  Year  Day.  To 
LL.  Jewitt,  Esq.  Dear  and  honoured  Sir,  and  much  esteemed  Friend, 
— With  indescribable  joy  I  have  received  yesterday  your  kind,  nice, 
truly  English  letter,  and  the  beautiful  little  souvenir — it  came  all 
perfumed,  only,  alas!  on  the  morning  of  our  Xmas  (there  is  a 
difference  of  twelve  days).  I  cannot  imagine  how  it  came  so  late.  I 
opened  your  letter  at  first — although  I  saw  on  the  same  tray  a  large 
packet  sealed  with  H.  Majesty's  private  seal.  (He  has  graciously  sent 
me  a  new  order  and  his  condescending  good  wishes,  to  his  *  true  and 
well-beloved  servant').  .  .  .  The  dear  English  custom — many, 
many  thanks,  hearty  sincere  thanks  to  you,  dear  and  honoured  Sir, 
and,  dare  I  say  Friend  much  esteemed,  although  distant  Friend. 
Receive,  dearest  Sir,  my  sincere  thanks  for  remembering  so  nicely  a 
poor  Russian  who  esteems  you  with  his  whole  heart.  Pray  receive 
my  (somewhat  late)  wishes  for  a  happy  Xmas,  and  a  happy  happy 
New  Year.  .  .  .  AVill  you  condescend  to  convey  my  deep 
respects  and  respectful  gratulations  to  your  honoured  Family,  and 
your  honoured  Son  in  especial. 

"  We  poor  ignorant  Russians  have  no  Xmas  cards — although  some 
families  do  get  them  from  England  and  send  them  about  (I  just  got 
one  from  Grand  Duke  Alexis,  with  mistletoe  on  it),  only  my  supply  of 
these  dear  little  things  did  not  arrive,  and  has  not  arrived  yet,  from 
my  agent  in  Pbg.  by  some  mischance,  so  will  you  accept  my  sincere 
apologies  for  not  sending  you  one.  Will  you  consider  the  poor  paltry 
little  book — *  Souvenir  de  St.  Petersbourg '  as  one  ? — if  not,  sure  a 
chimney  fire  will  correct  my  error.  The  thing  is  meant  as  a  souvenir 
of  a  visit  to  our  Northern  Palmyra  (as  we  call  it — Le.^  not  I).  May  it 
serve  as  a  rempla^ant  of  a  Xmas  card.  Perhaps  this  queer  orna- 
mental sheet  of  paper  will  appear  curious  to  you.  But  'tis  the 
custom  in  Russia  on  this  day  and  on  New  Year's  Day  in  special  to 
write  on  no  other  paper — even  to  our  Lord  and  Master  the  Emperor  ! 
May  the  white  pure  lily  the  genius  holds  in  her  hand  represent  truly 
my  sentiments  to  you  and  yours — health,  happiness,  a  long  life  full  of 
peace  and  joy.  That  is  my  wish,  and  I  pray  the  Lord  to  grant  my 
prayer  in  His  Infinite  Mercy  and  Wisdom.  The  ^Vhite  Lily  is  an 
emblem  of  Peace  and  Friendship  amongst  us  Russians.  Let  there 
be  Peace  and  Friendship  among  us,  and  Happiness  and  God's 
blessing,  for  this  and  the  following,  and  many  many  years  to  come — 
among  You  and  those  dear  to  You.  And  now  excuse,  pray,  my  long 
tedious  epistle,  and  believe  in  the  eternal  esteem  and  affection  of  your 
very  obliged  affectionate  friend.  Baron  Nicolas  de  Bogoushefsky. 

"P.S. — Packets  with  photography  of  antiquities  with  a  detailed 
letter,  or  my  first  Note  on  Russia  and  the  Scyths,  will  be  sent  in  a 
fortnight  or  ten  days.  Many  thanks  for  the  portraits  you  sent ;  they 
are  very  nice." 

The  next  interesting  object  is  a  small  envelope,  edged  with  red, 
containing  a  small  sprig  of  myrtle,  and  thus  noted :  "  To  my  dear 
friend  LL.  Jewitt,  Esqre.  Twig  of  myrtle  from  the  bridal  wreath  of 
H.LH.  the  Gd.  Duchess  Mary  Alexandrovna,  worn  by  her  on  the 
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day  of  her  wedding  with  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Jan.,  1874. 

From  his  sincere  friend  Baron  Nicolas  de  Bogoushefsky  

de  la  Chambre  de  S.M.  TEmpereur  de  Russie." 

The  next  is  a  fine  hthographic  portrait,  signed  beneath  in  Russian 
autograph,  and  endorsed  at  back :  "  This  portrait  with  the  autograph 
of  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Pskov,  Porkhof  Paul — the  under- 
signed has  been  requested  by  His  Grace  to  send  to  LL.  Jewitt,  Esqre., 
and  to  his  honoured  daughter,  as  a  souvenir  from  the  Bp.  Paul,  and 
with  his  Pastoral  Benediction,  1874,  March. — Baron  Bogoushefsky." 

The  next  in  date  is  a  document  of  very  great  interest.  It  is  a 
sheet  of  hand-made  paper  measuring  i^j4  inches  by  7j5^  inches.  At 
the  top  is  written  "  Autograph  of  Czar  Peter  I. — the  Great,  of  Russia." 
Then,  mounted  upon  the  sheet,  is  the  Russian  autograph  document 
itself;  beneath  which  the  Baron  writes:  "That  this  note  is  signed 
*Pe.^er'  (in  Russian)  by  the  Emperor  Peter  1.  sumamed  The  Great — 
I  certify,  and  beg  my  honoured  friend  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 
of  Winster  Hall,  near  Matlock,  Derbyshire,  England,  to  accept  this, 
for  a//  /Russians,  precious  Autograph,  as  a  small  souvenir  of  his  obliged 
and  sincere  friend,  and  most  obedient  servant.  Baron  Nicolas 
Casimir  de  Bogoushefsky,  Impl.  Under-Secretary  for  the  Philan- 
thropical  Society,  Vice-Pres.  Imp.  Psk.  Arch.  Commission.  Estate 
Zapolia,  Russia,  Gt.  Pskov,  2/14  July,  1874. 

"  Translation  of  the  note :  *  In  the  same  afiair  as  accomplices  (in 
it)  are  Peter  Grouzinzof,  servant  (slave)  of  Pcess.  Natalie  Galitzin,  and 
the  inhabitant  of  the  Government  of  Kiof,  and  gl.  Contractor  Ivan 
Michailov,  therefore  you  must  after  finding  them  put  them  under 
guard  in  prison. 

*PET.ER.' 

"N.B. — This  note  was  written  to  Pee.  Menatchikoff,  and  concerns 
the  conspirators  against  the  Czar,  who  belonged  to  his  son's  (Alexis) 
party." 

The  next  document  is  a  note  in  the  hand  of  another  Grand  Duke 
Alexis,  to  the  Baron,  in  which  he  says  :  **  If  you  are  writing  to  your 
archaeological  correspondent  in  England,  Mr.  Jewit,  say  everything  to 
him  on  behalf  of,  your  very  sincere,  Alexis."  Thus :  "  Mon  cher 
Vieux, — Je  vous  envoie  ci-joints  les  ^preuves  corrig^es  du  4  feme 
chapitre.  Si  vous  ecrivez  k  votre  correspondant  archdologique  en 
Angleterre,  Monsieur  Jewit,  dites  lui  bien  des  choses  de  la  part 

"  de  votre  bien  sincere,  Alexis.*' 

"  P.S. — Envoie  moi,  si  tu  peux,  les  ^preuves  du  V.  &  VI.  Chr., 
aussitdt  que  tu  pourras.  Cette  occupation  m'amuse  et  c'est  beau- 
coup  comme  tu  sais." 

This  note  the  Baron  has  thus  endorsed  :  "  Autograph  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Alexis  to  myself  and  respecting  you.  I  forgot  to  write  to  you 
his  salutations,  so  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  them  in  Autograph'' 

Here  is  a  treasury  of  autographs  accompanying  the  following : 
"2/14  March,  1875,  Pskof.  Most  honoured  dear  Sir!  This  letter 
contains  some  autographs  (unfortunately  only  the  signatures  cut  out  of 
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autographs)  of  some  German  and  Russian  celebrities,  which  I  beg  you 
to  accept.  If  you  find  them  not  worth  having,  the  chimney  will 
correct  my  error.  Per  next  letter  I  will  write  more,  and  will  send,  if 
allowed,  some  more  of  my  autographs.  I  enclose  autographs  of: 
Empress  Maria  Theresia,  General  Suwarow,  our  War  Minister  Miliitin, 
Emperor  William  of  Germany,  and  an  autograph  prospectus  (five  lines 
and  signed)  of  L.  Ranke,  the  great  German  church  historian.  Excuse 
me  this  short  note.  Unfortunately  just  now  I  must  attend  a  session 
of  county  magistrates  of  which  I  am  a  member — a  J.  P. !  Yours 
very  truly,  N.  de  Bogoushefsky."  The  autographs  are  all  with  the 
letter.     The  following  covers  more  ; 

"10/22  April,  1875,  Pskov  Honoured  Sir! — ^AUow  me  from 
myself,  my  sister,  and  the  Archbishop,  our  friend,  to  wish  you  and 
your  honoured  Family  all  possible  health  and  happiness  and  joy  for 
the  Holy-days — (I  mean  Easter  Sunday).  We  Russians  consider  this 
day  as  one  of  our  most  important  f§tes — symbolising  the  triumph  of 
the  Xtian  faith  over  the  Darkness  of  Paganism.  Believe  me,  dear  sir, 
you  and  your  honoured  family  will  not  be  forgotten  in  our  warm 
prayers  and  festivities  on  this  important  day.  Excuse  me  this  short 
letter,  but  all  sorts  of  affairs  call  me  elsewhere.  I  profit  by  this 
occasion  and  enclose  two  or  three  autographs  of  celebrities,  which 
are  perfectly  genuine,  and  which  I  beg  you  to  favour  me  by  accepting. 
With  feelings  of  sincere  respect  I  have  the  honour  to  remain  your 
most  obed.  servts.  and  sincere  friends,  Mary  and  Nicolas  de 
Bogoushefsky. 

"  P.S. — Our  good  Bishop  was  sitting  near  me  when  I  wrote  this,  and 
wished  to  sign  this  note  to  certify  his  benediction  and  congratulations." 
And  there  is  his  signature,  "®  PAULUS  EPS-  PLESCOVSis." 
The  autographs  enclosed  are  those  of  Professor  Todorus  Hubertus 
Donatus  Temme,  Prussian  author  of  a  great  number  of  novels ;  the 
Emperor  Peter  III.  of  Russia,  which  is  thus  endorsed  by  the  Baron  : 
"  Autograph  signature  of  the  Emperor  Peter  III.  (a  Prince  of  Holstein) 
Emperor  of  Russia,  husband  of  Empress  Catherine  the  Great  He 
was  strangled  by  order  of  his  wife  in  1762 — who  succeeded  him  as 
Empress."  And  lastly,  the  "signature  of  Count  James  D.  Bruce,  a 
Scotch  adventurer,  who  became  the  favourite  and  Minister  of  the 
Great  Czar  Peter." 

The  next  relic  is  an  envelope  containing  flowers,  and  labelled : 
"  Wild  flowers  gathered  on  the  Fairy  Mound  in  the  Park  of  2^polia, 
15/27  May,  1877,  by  Mary  and  Nicolas  de  Bogouschevsky,  and 
offered  as  a  Souvenir  to  their  respected  friend  Llewellynn  Jewit^  Esq., 
F.S.A.,  of  Winster  Hall,  England."  The  next  letter  is  dated  26th 
March — 7th  April,  1878.  Dear  and  respected  Sir, — I  hasten  to  write 
this  note  to  reiterate  the  assurance  of  my  sincere  esteem  and  profound 
veneration  for  you,  and  to  beg  you,  whatever  may  happen,  not  to 
forget  us  here — who  are  so  truly  attached  to  you  and  under  so  many 
obligations  to  yourself  and  your  respected  family.  War  will  be 
probably  declared  before  this  reaches  you.  Alas  for  human  cruelty  ! 
If  any  English  prisoners  can  be  aided  by  me  and  mine,  they  shall  be, 
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and  cared  for  most  affectionately ;  be  sure  of  that.  / 
national  prejudices  and  greatly  pity  human  weakness.  I  I 
may  reach  you,  so  I  register  it.  I  never  had  a  word  from 
since  your  last  registered  letter.  Are  you  well  ?  May  yod 
well  and  happy.  With  my  and  my  sister's  respects,  I  have  th 
to  be,  respected  Sir,  ever  your  obliged  and  devoted  humb 
Baron  Nicolas  de  Bogouschefskv." 

Here  is  another  floral  tribute  of  great  interest,  enclose 
envelope  thus  endorsed :  "  Part  of  a  bouquet  of  white  ah 
heather — ^gathered  by  the  Grand  Dukes  Serge  and  Paul,  soi 
Kmperor  of  Russia  Alexander  XL,  in  July,  1878,  near  Vj 
Libauty),  the  Birthplace  of  St.  Olga,  the  first  Xtian  Duchess  < 
— near  Pskof  (on  my  estate),  and  then  given  to  the  under 
now  respectfully  offered  as  a  Souvenir  to  my  esteemed  I 
Kngland,  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  of  Winster  Hall— 
C.  Bar.  de  Bogouschevskv,  Estate  Zapolia,  Pskof,  Russia. 

"  The  rest  of  the  bouquet,  consisting  of  twenty-nine  twigs, 
dried,  re-formed,  and  i^  preserved  in  the  Family  Museum  a 
House,  near  Pskof,  Russia,  N.B." 

Flowers  again  :  "  Field  flowers — gathered  in  the  autumn  ( 
September)  of  1878,  at  2^polia  in  Russia  (Govt,  PskoQ  for  LI 
Jewitt,  Esq.,  by  his  respectful  and  devoted  friend  at  Z 
N.  C.  Baron  de  Bogoushevskv." 

And  flowers  again,  in  envelope  endorsed  :  "  The  first  flowe 
season  gathered  in  a  deer  park  near  2^polia,  Govt,  Pskoff,  Ri 
Llewellynn  Jewitt,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  etc.,  etc.,  of  Winster  Hall,  by  his 
friends  at  Zapolia  House — Mary  and  Nicolas  de  Bogous 
10/22  April,  1879." 

The  following  is  from  the  Baroness  Mary  alone,  with 
variation  in  the  spelling  of  the  name  :  "  Will  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Je 
their  esteemed  Family,  receive  the  most  friendly  wishes  and  c 
lations  for  this  *  fete,'  from  their  very  attached  and  obliged  fi 
Russia  ?  With  the  kindest  regards  and  the  above  wishes,  yoi 
Mary  de  Bogoushewskv." 

"Villa  Pokraffskoe,   nr.    Pskoff,  Russia,   10/22    Decembe 
Dear  Sir  and  kind  friend, — Only  a  few  words  to  say  how  we 
and  your  family,  joy,  prosperity,  and  good  health  for  Men 
and  the  New  Year,  and  that  we  are,  and  ever  will  be,  your 
friends."    This  is  separately  signed  at  length  by  brother  and  ! 

"  Estate  Pokrafskoe,  nr.  Pskow,  Russia.  5/17  January,  188 
Sir  and  respected  Friend, — We  need  not  say  how  happy  we  h; 
to  receive  your  kind  letter  containing  such  kind  wishes  and  exp 
and  the  beautiful  cards.  I  assure  you  we  did  not  forget,  ( 
drink  your  and  your  honoured  Family's  good  health  and  pi 
both  on  your  and  our  Xmas,  and  on  New  Year's  Day.  This 
never  forgotten,  and  never  will  forget,  as  long  as  we  live,  hav 
so  much  kindness  on  your  part.  Please  receive  our  very  aff< 
greetings  and  kindest  wishes  for  this  new  year  1882  a.d.,  an 
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transmit  our  good  wishes  to  your  honoured  Family.  Our  old  Abp.,  to 
whom  I  have  communicated  your  good  wishes,  has  commissioned  me 
to  thank  you  very  much,  and  to  transmit  to  you  and  your  Family  his 
best  wishes  and  an  old  man's  blessings — (he  is  very  old  and  infirm 
now,  and,  I  am  afraid,  very  near  his  grave,  alas  ! ). 

"  We  have  extraordinary  warm  weather,  and  we  have  not  yet  had 
any  snow  !  !  It  is  very  bad,  as  the  air  is  not  cleared  by  frost,  and  all 
sorts  of  diseases  are  abroad — especially  Diphtertis.  I  congratulate 
you  and  Mrs.  Jewitt  on  the  completion  of  your  forty-third  Anniversary. 
I  hope  you  will  be  allowed  by  God's  Mercy  and  Goodness  to  see 
this  Anniversary,  many,  many  times  to  come — in  health  and  joy. 
Thank  you  for  asking  about  my  health.  I  am  much  better  now, 
thank  God  \  there  is  only  a  little  dry  cough  left  which  looks  dangerous. 
Please  excuse  again  a  much  shorter  letter  than  I  would  have  liked  to 
write,  but  there  are  so  many  things  that  one  could  say  and  yet  cannot 
7vrite,  .  .  .  Believe  me,  dear  and  respected  Sir,  I  am,  ever  your 
truly  obliged  and  sincerely  attached  humble  friend — Nicolas  Bn.  de 

BOGOUSHEVSKY." 

"  Dear  and  respected  Friend, — Allow  us,  /.^.,  me  and  my  sister,  to 
w^ish  you  and  your  esteemed  family  a  happy  Xmas  and  merry  New 
Year,  and  many  returns  of  the  days.  We  hope  you  are  all  well  and 
happy.  God  bless  you  and  give  you  all  possible  joy  and  all  you  desire. 
I  am  pretty  well,  but  overwhelmed  with  affairs — official  and  private — 
so  excuse  long  silence  and  short  note  please^  for  this  time.  After  the 
fetes  I  hope  to  have  more  time  at  my  disposition.  We  have  drunk 
your  healths  in  our  family  on  your  Xmas,  and  will  ne'er  forget  to  do 
so  on  our  Xmas  and  New  Year's  Day.  Believe  us,  dear  and  esteemed 
Sir  and  honoured  friend,  ever  your  devoted  and  obliged  servants, 
Bns.  N.  and  M.  de  Bogoushevsky,  Pokravskoe,  21st  December,  O.S., 
1883,  nr.  Pskof,  Russia." 

Again  beautiful  flowers,  thus  labelled :  "  Russian  flowers,  gathered 
on  the  23/24  May,  O.S.  (Trinity  Day)  for  I^L.  Jewitt,  Esq.,  by  his 
sincere  and  respectful  friends  Mary  and  Nicolas,  Bns.  de  Bogoushevsky, 
at  Zapolia,  near  Pskov,  Russia." 

And  now  we  come  to  the  last  touching  letter  and  scene  of  this  very 
friendly  correspondence.  How  interesting  would  it  have  been  could 
we  have  seen  Llewellynn  Jewitt's  share  of  it  1  especially  his  loving 
letter  of  sympathy  in  reply  to  this  last  from  his  Russian  friend  in  his 
trying  Job-like  situation.  For  while  he  is  struck  down  with  physical 
disease — "  un  coup  d'  apoplexie,"  he  has  lost  largely  of  his  worldly 
treasures  by  a  great  fire,  including  his  grand  hbrary  and  collection  of 
precious  autographs,  which,  besides  being  altogether  irreplaceable^ 
were  uninsured.  Besides  this,  in  trying  to  help  a  poor  friend  he  has 
lost  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  he  has  another  sad  grief  in  the  loss 
of  the  sweet  society  of  the  Baroness  Mar)'  for  so  many  years  his  close 
and  loving  companion,  she  having  married  an  officer  of  high  rank  and 
departed  with  him.  But  another  sister  is  filling  the  void,  and  on  her 
brother's  behalf  writes  this  touching  letter  to  Llewellynn  Jewitt : 

"Pskow  le  6/18  Janvier,    1885.    Monsieur! — Permettez-moi  de 
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The  old  Suspension  Bridge,  three  hundred  yards  above  which  the 
great  swimmer  made  his  final  dive,  is  about  two  miles  below  the  Falls, 
and  the  Whirlpool  referred  to  above  is  about  a  mile  below  the  bridge. 
This  Whirlpool,  about  three  miles  below  the  Falls,  is  thus  described 
by  an  American  writer,  who  says  that  the  river — "  bending  towards 
the  Canadian  side,  and  contracted  to  a  width  of  220ft.,  rushes 
violently  into  a  deep  depression  in  the  steep  cliff  on  that  side,  from 
which  it  emerges,  turning  back  almost  at  a  right  angle  into  the 
American  side.  This  depression  presents  the  appearance  of  having 
been  hollowed  out  by  a  great  eddy  or  whirl  of  the  waters,  and  is 
known  as  the  Whirlpool."  To  pull  through  this  whirling  force 
appears  impossible  to  human  strength.  The  passage  of  the  Rapids 
which  supply  the  Whirlpool  was  alone  a  most  dangerous  under- 
taking, with  the  jagged  rocks  jutting  out  on  each  side,  and  the 
rush  of  water  so  powerful  in  its  narrow  restraint,  that  the  middle  of 
the  flood  bulges  about  thirty  feet  above  the  sides.  All  this  danger 
Matthew  Webb  had  contemplated  and  calculated  before  making  his 
desperate  attempt,  as  he  had  previously  contemplated  and  calcu- 
lated the  tremendous  labour  of  swimming  the  English  Channel,  and 
what  appeared  impossible  to  all  others  appeared  possible  to  him. 
Some  weeks  before  the  attempt  he  had  observed  to  an  American 
interviewer :  "  I  am  going  to  swim  the  Whirlpool  Rapids,  and  I  will 
say  it  is  about  the  angriest  bit  of  water  in  the  world.  I  came  over 
from  England  two  weeks  ago  to  make  the  trial,  and  I  went  to  the 
Rapids  last  week,  and  made  a  critical  examination.  They  are  rough, 
I  tell  you,  and  the  Whirlpool  is  a  grand  one,  but  I  think  I  am  strong 
enough  and  skilled  enough  to  get  through  alive.  .  .  .  When  I 
strike  the  Whirlpool  I  will  strike  out  with  all  my  strength,  and  try  to 
keep  away  from  the  suck-hole  in  the  centre.  I  will  begin  with  the 
breast  stroke  and  then  use  overhand  strokes.  My  life  will  then 
depend  upon  my  muscles  and  my  breath,  with  a  little  touch  of 
science  behind  them."  The  following,  published  by  another  inter- 
viewer, shows  that  Webb  had  calculated  the  dangers  and  toils :  "  At 
the  spot  where  Webb  intends  to  take  water  the  current  runs  at  a 
speed  of  thirty-nine  miles  an  hour,  and  the  depth  of  the  Niagara 
River  is  95ft.  At  the  foot  of  the  cataract  the  stream  is  wide,  but  at 
the  Rapids  it  is  comparatively  narrow.  Captain  Webb  does  not 
under-estimate  the  danger  of  two^roins  of  jagged  rock,  which  project 
from  the  shore,  and  above  which  the  waters  foam.  He  wishes  to 
avoid  these  subaqueous  crags;  still  he  would  prefer  not  to  try  the 
middle  of  the  river,  because  there,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Whirl- 
pool, death  would  be  certain.  ...  At  a  given  moment  he  will, 
clad  only  in  the  light  gear  in  which,  in  1875,  he  crossed  the  British 
Channel,  jump  from  his  shallop,  and  float  among  the  Rapids.  If  he 
finds  the  eddying  waters  too  furious  to  be  swum  in  with  comfort,  he 
will  dive,  and  only  come  up  now  and  again  to  the  surface  for  respira- 
tory purposes.  ...  He  will  require  two  or  three  hours  to  -get 
out  of  the  circle  of  attraction  of  the  Whirlpool,  the  diameter  of 
which  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Once  beyond  the  circumference 
of  the  ^Vhirlpool,   he  will   endeavour  to  reach  the  shore  on  the 
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Canadian  side  ;  but  if  he  should  be  frustrated  in  this  attempt  by  the 
impetuosity  of  the  current,  he  will  allow  himself  to  float  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Lewiston,  on  the  American  shore  of  the  Niagara  River."  The 
following  biographical  notice,  in  addition  to  the  leading  article, 
appeared  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  July  26th,  1883 : 

"Captain  Matthew  Webb,  who  had  just  attained  his  thirty-fifth 
year,  was  born  at  Ironbridge,  in  Shropshire,  where  several  of  his 
brothers  and  sisters  still  reside.  His  father  was  a  physician,  but  very 
early  in  life  young  Webb  developed  an  intense  liking  for  the  sea,  and 
even  as  a  boy  w^as  celebrated  for  his  daring  and  skill  as  a  swimmer. 
As  a  mere  lad  he  entered  the  mercantile  navy,  and  gradually  rose 
through  the  usual  grades  until  he  became  captain  of  a  merchantman. 
There  is  a  story  that  in  this  capacity  Mr.  Webb  was  so  intrepid  and 
dashing  that  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  get  a  crew  who  would  a  second 
time  go  to  sea  with  him.  On  one  occasion,  some  years  ago,  during  a 
storm,  he  leapt  from  the  deck  of  a  Cunard  steamer  to  save  the  life  of 
a  sailor  who  had  fallen  overboard.  For  this  courageous  act  was 
conferred  on  him  the  first  gold  medal  ever  granted  by  the  Royal 
Humane  Society,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  making  the  presentation. 
Swimming  would  appear  to  have  been  a  passion  with  him,  and  in 
1875  he  conceived  the  extraordinary  notion  of  crossing  the  English 
Channel  from  Dover  to  Calais.  That  also  was,  at  the  time,  regarded 
as  utterly  impracticable.  Many  attempts  had  been  made,  all  resulting 
in  failure ;  but  Captain  Webb  refused  to  believe  that  he  should  not 
succeed,  and,  as  a  preliminary^  trial  of  strength  and  endurance,  he 
swam  from  Blackwall  to  Gravesend,  covering  the  distance — eighteen 
miles — in  four  hours  fifty-two  minutes  forty-four  seconds.  Gaining 
confidence  from  this  success,  he  essayed  the  journey  from  Dover  to 
Ramsgate,  and  succeeded  in  accomplishing  this  more  difficult  task  in 
eight  hours  forty-five  minutes.  Both  these  efforts  of  endurance  and 
skill  took  place  in  1875,  and,  apparently  satisfied  with  them.  Captain 
Webb  now  finally  determined  on  attempting  the  Channel  passage. 
Friday,  August  13,  was  the  day  fixed  upon.  The  swimmer  was  to  have 
started  at  daybreak,  and  at  that  time  the  sea  \vas  calm  and  apparently 
inviting ;  but  something  in  the  atmospheric  appearances  suggested  a 
doubt  whether  similarly  quiet  weather  could  be  counted  upon  for 
twenty-four  consecutive  hours,  and  a  postponement  was  agreed  to. 
But  only  for  a  short  time.  At  a  few  minutes  after  five  o'clock  on  the 
same  evening,  though  the  sea  was  lumpy,  and  a  fresh  breeze  blew  from 
the  South-West,  Captain  Webb,  having  previously  been  well  rubbed 
with  porpoise  oil,  took  the  water,  diving  from  a  boat  at  the  Admiralty 
Pier  at  Dover.  He  was  closely  accompanied  all  the  way  by  a  boat 
with  two  personal  friends  on  board,  and  a  lugger,  in  which  were  a 
number  of  gentlemen,  who  had  undertaken  to  see  the  completion  of 
the  task — if  it  was  completed.  The  daring  swimmer  struck  out 
strongly  and  cheerfully,  and  for  an  hour  or  two  made  good  progress, 
and  seemed  in  excellent  condition.  His  first  refreshment  was  some 
roast  beef,  which  he  consumed  without  difficulty.  But  the  wind 
increased,  the  sea  grew  more  rough,  and  a  little  after  heavy  rain  began 
to  fall.     It  was  now  impossible  to  attempt  taking  solid  food,  and  with 
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a  glass  of  cod-liver  oil  the  captain  continued  his  voyage  under  the 
most  disagreeable  conditions  as  to  weather.  Indeed,  he  suggested 
giving  up  the  struggle,  but  as  a  lull  in  the  wind  took  place  at  sunset 
he  went  on.  Again,  however,  the  wind  rose,  the  rain  fell,  and  the  sea 
became  greatly  more  troubled.  A  short  further  trial  was  made,  but 
all  agreeing  that  there  was  no  hope  of  improvement,  Captain  Webb 
finally  left  the  water  at  midnight,  feeling  warm,  and  looking  still  fresh 
and  vigorous,  notwithstanding  his  extraordinary  exertions. 

"  Although  the  sea  proved  thus  too  rough  for  him,  and  the  wind 
and  weather  so  thoroughly  unpropitious,  still  more  than  half  of  the 
passage  was  accomplished,  and  the  captain  seemed  convinced  that  he 
could  safely  undertake  the  whole  journey.     So  another  trial    was 
determined  upon,  and  successfully  undertaken  on  August  24th.     Then 
the  waves  were  quiet,  the  tide  favourable,  the  wind  agreeable,   and 
when,  at  one  o'clock  on  that  day,  Captain  Webb  dived  from  the  end 
of  the  Admiralty  Pier,  amid  the  cheers  of  a  considerable  concourse 
of  people,  it  was  with  a  strong  belief  that  he  would  accomplish  his 
journey  in  about  fourteen  hours.     As  a  matter  of  fact  it  took  him 
2ih.  45min.  55sec.     He  was  accompanied,  as  before,  by  a  lugger  and 
row  boat,  containing  judges  and  some  of  his  friends.     His  refresh- 
ments consisted  of  beef-tea,  coffee,  and  brandy.     There  was  nothing 
very  noticeable  in  the  passage  until  about  9  30  on  the  night  of  the 
24th.     Webb  called  out  that  he  had  been  stung  on  the  shoulder  by  a 
jelly  fish,  asking  for  some  brandy.     At  that  time,  it  is  recorded,  there 
was  a  perceptible  weakening  of  his  stroke,  and  it  was  feared  that  eight 
and  a  half  hours  in  the  water  and  the  chilly  air  of  the  evening  were 
beginning  to  tell  upon  him.    A  few  minutes  later,  however,  he  shouted 
that  he  was  all  right,  and  felt  no  more  of  the  sting.     Again,  just  after 
midnight,  the  wind  freshened,  and  at  two  o'clock  the  reports  were  not 
reassuring.     It  was  said  the  swimmer  was  getting  perceptibly  weaker, 
and  the  diver  prepared  himself  to  render  prompt  assistance.     But  the 
administration  of  a  little  brandy  revived  Webb,  and  he  again  pursued 
his  monotonous  way.     As  the  shore  of  Calais  came  into  view,  wind 
and  tide  both  fought  against  the  struggler  in  the  water.     Once  more 
there  were  signs  of  weakness,  again  anxiety  among  his  friends :  but  at 
last,  after  many  misgivings,  Webb  touched  ground,  and  was  cordially 
welcomed  by  the  French  crowd  that  lined  the  beach.     On  landing  he 
was  very  Weak,  but,  as  the  boatman  expressed  it,  'jolly  in  his  talk'  up 
to  the  end.     He  went  to  bed  immediately,  slept  soundly,  and  the 
medical  aid  volunteered  was  declined  as  unnecessary.     On  returning 
to  England,  Mr.  Webb  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  a 
very  considerable  sum  of  money  was  subscribed  and  presented  to  him. 

"  Since  that  time  Captain  W^ebb  has  performed  many  remarkable 
feats.  In  1880  he  won  a  five  days'  swimming  race  at  the  Lambeth 
Baths ;  and  in  March  of  the  same  year  he  remained  in  the  tank  at 
the  Westminster  Aquarium  during  a  period  of  sixty  hours,  with  an 
interval  of  2imin.  3osec.  Then,  in  the  following  August,  at  Scar- 
borough, he  remained  seventy-four  hours  in  the  water,  with  only  a  few 
minutes'  interval.     Even  this  was  eclipsed  by  what  he  did  last  year  in 
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America,  where,  at  the  Horticultural  Hall  Building,  Boston,  he 
remained  128^  hours  in  a  tank,  less  94  minutes  for  rest.  In  188 1 
Webb  was  defeated  by  W.  Beckwith  in  a  six  days*  swim  of  ten  hours 
a  day  at  the  Westminster  Aquarium ;  but  on  October  ist,  1881,  at 
Hollingworth  Lake,  Lancashire,  Webb  defeated  Mr.  A.  Jennings  in  a 
five  hours'  swim,  accomplishing  a  distance  of  five  miles  660  yards. 
As  we  have  stated,  just  before  leaving  for  America,  Webb  was  again 
defeated  by  Beckwith,  having  been  compelled  to  give  up  the  struggle 
in  consequence  of  suffering  from  congestion  of  the  lungs.  Captain 
Webb  married  about  three  years  ago,  and  leaves  behind  a  wife,  who 
is  in  delicate  health,  and  two  children. 

"A  Wellington  correspondent  telegraphs  that  last  evening  he  visited 
Captain  Webb's  brothers  at  Ironbridge,  Dr.  Thomas  L.  Webb  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Webb,  gentleman  farmer.  Some  of  the  Ironbridge  people 
who  had  heard  rumours  as  to  Captain  Webb,  awaited  the  train  from 
Wellington  to  learn  whether  the  report  was  correct.  So  confident 
were  many  persons  of  their  old  favourite's  strength  and  ability  that  it 
was  simply  impossible  to  convince  them  of  the  sad  truth.  Others 
were  much  affected  by  the  news.  At  Wellington  and  other  places 
along  the  line  great  excitement  and  consternation  were  caused  on 
reading  the  brief  telegram,  *  Captain  Webb  drowned,'  in  the  local 
evening  paper,  and  several  persons  were  moved  to  tears.  Mrs.  Webb, 
Dr.  Webb's  wife,  had  only  heard  a  rumour,  and  it  fell  to  the  lot  of 
our  correspondent  to  confirm  her  worst  apprehensions.  Dr.  Webb, 
on  returning  home,  was  naturally  greatly  grieved  by  the  news  which 
he  had  only  heard  about  eight  p.m.  He  was  deeply  touched  by  the 
numerous  inquiries  and  expressions  of  regret  and  sympathy  made  by 
people  in  the  town.  He  knew  nothing  whatever  about  what  his 
brother  was  doing  in  America  further  than  what  was  stated  in  the 
newspapers,  and  was  greatly  grieved  though  aot  surprised  when  he 
learned  that  his  brother  proposed  attempting  the  hazardous  feat. 
Knowing  his  relative's  disposition  as  he  did,  he  was  satisfied  that  he 
would  not  be  deterred  from  making  the  attempt  by  reason  of  what 
anyone  would  say  when  once  he  had  made  up  his  mind.  A  man  who 
had  the  pluck  and  determination  to  swim  the  Channel,  and  having 
the  iron  will  of  his  brother,  was  not  one  to  stick  at  a  trifle,  and  the 
sorrowful  news  of  yesterday  was  only  such  as  they  had  too  often  feared 
to  receive.  The  doctor  gave  some  particulars  of  Captain  Webb's 
doings  since  the  Channel  swim.  After  that  feat  the  Captain  appeared 
to  be  content  with  his  success,  lecturing  upon  swimming,  performing 
minor  experiments,  giving  prizes,  etc.,  for  swimming,  and  lecturing  at 
schools.  He  was  also  particularly  diligent  in  inventing  what  he  termed 
improved  means  of  locomotion.  He  patented  a  very  ingenious  kind 
of  bicycle,  a  swimming  machine  and  propeller  on  the  screw  principle, 
and  had  got  the  idea  of  a  flying  machine,  but  nothing  gave  him  so 
much  pleasure  as  doing  something  to  promote  swimming,  not  solely 
for  pecuniary  objects,  as  he  was  a  man  of  generous  impulses,  and 
good-natured  to  a  fault.  As  long  as  he  was  content  with  a  life  of  this 
kind  his  relatives  were  happy ;  but  he  was,  sailor-like,  of  a  restless 
disposition,  and  often  talked  about  doing  another  great  swimming  feat. 
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He  told  Dr.  Webb  he  thought  of  doing  a  big  thing  in  America.  The 
Americans,  he  said,  were  more  enthusiastic  than  the  English.  He 
frequently  had  letters  from  friends  in  that  country  pressing  him  to  go 
over  there  and  do  something  of  an  eclipsing  character.  He  visited 
his  relatives  at  Ironbridge  occasionally,  and  they  often  advised  him  to 
abandon  the  idea  of  further  hazardous  exploits.  Dr.  Webb  pointed 
out  that  at  his  age  (thirty-five)  his  muscles  would  not  be  so  powerful, 
that  a  man's  body  must  gradually  deteriorate  after  thirty ;  but  it  was 
evidently  a  subject  that  he  did  not  like.  He  laughed  at  his  friends' 
fears,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  that  he  could  lose  any  of  his  power. 
When  Dr.  Webb  heard  of  his  illness  after  swimming  at  lJa.mbeth  he 
wrote  seriously  warning  him ;  but  Captain  Webb  did  not  reply  on  the 
subject.  Several  times  he  said  he  should  try  to  swim  to  Ireland.  It 
was  incorrectly  reported  that  his  first  life-saving  feat  was  on  board  the 
Conway.  At  a  very  early  age  he  saved  one  of  his  brothers,  who  was 
bathing.  As  a  boy  he  was  continually  swimming  on  the  Severn  and 
in  pools  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  the  admiration  of  his  companions. 
To  the  great  satisfaction  of  his  family,  he  once  informed  them  that  he 
thought  of  settling  down  at  Boston,  United  States,  but  his  love  of 
excitement  and  of  swimming,  and  his  dread  of  a  quiet  life,  as  he 
thought  a  landsman's  must  necessarily  be,  prevailed." 

The  following  appeared  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  July  30th,  1883  : 

"New  York,  Sunday  Evening. 
"  The  last  act  has  been  completed  in  the  tragedy  of  poor  Captain 
Webb's  sensational  end,  and  the  wild  speculations  that  had  been 
current  in  some  quarters  as  to  the  possibility  of  his  escape  have  been 
effectually  set  at  rest  by  the  finding  of  his  body  four  miles  below  the 
fatal  Rapids.  No  doubt  the  tremendous  force  of  the  Whirlpool,  in 
which  objects  have  sometimes  been  seen  whirling  round  and  round 
for  days,  had  kept  it  near  the  spot.  The  body  bore  evidence  of  the 
fearful  violence  of  the  struggle  which  the  unfortunate  swimmer  had 
undergone.  His  bathing  drawers  were  torn  to  fragments,  and  on  the 
centre  of  the  head  was  a  deep  cut,  which  left  the  skull  exposed  for 
three  inches.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Webb  had  been 
dashed  by  the  resistless  force  of  the  current  against  one  of  those 
jagged  peaks  of  rock  which  he  himself  specified  as  amongst  the 
greatest  perils  of  his  journey.  The  other  bruises  on  the  body  were 
but  slight  and  unimportant.  A  jury  was  immediately  summoned, 
and  an  inquiry  held  in  due  form,  at  the  close  of  which  a  verdict  of 
found  drowned  was  returned.  Captain  Webb's  death  has  created  all 
the  more  sensation  and  regret  from  the  fact  that  until  the  last 
moment  no  one  supposed  that  he  would  actually  be  rash  enough  to 
make  the  attempt.  It  was  believed,  and  with  too  good  reason,  as  the 
event  has  proved,  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  swimmer,  however 
skilful  or  intrepid,  to  escape  the  double  danger  of  the  projecting 
rocks  at  the  side  and  of  the  fatal  Whirlpool  in  the  centre." 

The  spot  on  the  river  where  the  body  was  found  was  near  Lewiston, 
at  which  place  it  was  landed.  And  thus,  after  his  death,  was  accom- 
plished what  he  had  purposed  living,  that,  failing  to  reach  the  shore 
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on  the  Canadian  side  "  he  will  allow  himself  to  float  in  the  direction 
of  Lewiston,  on  the  American  shore  of  the  Niagara  River." 

Half-way  between  Niagara  Falls  and  Suspension  Bridge,  in  the 
cemetery'  called  Oakwood,  and  in  a  heart-shaped  piece  of  land  known 
as  "  Strangers'  Rest,"  the  remains  of  earth's  greatest  swimmer  of  all 
past  time  repose.  The  widely  circulated  report  that  he  undertook 
this,  his  last  bold  feat,  for  money,  was  utterly  false. 

Matthew  Webb  visited  the  Potteries  for  public  purposes  three  or 
four  times  after  his  great  Channel  feat,  and  on  each  occasion  was  the 
guest  of  his  excellent  and  most  hospitable  friend,  Dr.  J.  S.  Crapper, 
at  the  White  House,  Hanley.  On  one  occasion  his  brother.  Dr. 
Thomas  L.  Webb,  the  same  who  in  his  youth  dined  with  Lle>yellynn 
Jewitt,  accompanied  him,  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  the 
acquaintance  of  that  gentleman. 

While  the  Captain  was  on  a  visit  at  the  White  House,  in  December, 
1875,  a  conversazione  was  held  in  his  honour  at  the  Mechanics'  Hall, 
Hanley,  when  he  was  presented  with  an  address,  and  the  gold  medal 
of  the  Stoke  Victoria  Athletic  Club.  I  had  written  some  verses  for 
the  occasion,  which,  after  the  presentation,  were  sung  by  the  Burslem 
Vocal  Union,  accompanied  by  the  audience,  among  whom  copies  of 
the  lines  had  been  distributed.  While  the  singers  were  ranging  them- 
selves on  the  platform  I  had  deserted  the  group  of  magnates  which 
surrounded  the  Captain,  and  hidden  myself  among  the  audience  in  a 
back  seat.  This  was  observed  by  the  Captain,  and,  as  a  mark  of 
courtesy  to  myself,  he  also  forsook  the  group,  and  came  and  sat  by 
my  side  on  that  back  seat.  It  will  be  remembered  by  some,  that, 
shortly  before  Webb's  great  swim,  an  American  named  Boyton  had 
crossed  the  Channel  in  a  special  buoyant  dress  of  his  own  invention ; 
and  the  feat,  even  with  that  aid,  astonished  the  world,  rendered 
Boyton  instantly  famous,  and  obtained  the  gracious  recognition  and 
applause  of  our  Queen.  And  these  are  the  lines  which  were  chanted, 
to  the  tune  of  triumph,  by  the  Burslem  Vocal  Union,  the  chant  and 
its  hero  being  further  honoured  by  the  accompaniment  of  a  hundred 
choice  sweet  voices  of  ladies  among  the  audience : 

"  See  the  Channel  hero  comes — 
See  the  Channel  hero's  here; 
Sound  the  trumpets,  beat  the  drums, 
Greet  him  with  a  British  cheer ! 
Hail  a  hero  when  he  comes, 
Sound  the  trumpets,  beat  the  drums  ! 

Boyton  filled  the  world  with  wonder, 
When  *the  swim'  again  he  tried — 
Beaten  once,  would  not  knock  under — 
Strove,  and  conquer'd  wave  and  tide. 
Hail  a  brave,  whence  e'er  he  comes, 
Sound  the  trumpets,  beat  the  drums  ! 

*  Shall  we  Britons  idly  cheer 

At  being  thrash'd  in  our  own  seas?' 
Ask'd  Matthew  Webb — *are  there  not  here 
Boys  to  beat  such  swims  as  these  ? ' 

Yet  hail  a  brave  whence  e'er  he  comes, 
Sound  the  trumpets,  beat  the  drums ! 
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rUfUun  wfit  his  UttrifU  won^ 

The  \'aDlc«^^a  bruv^ :  bat  qdI  I^sa  brave 
To  brcoNi  the  tifif  ^un  I  for  une  : 
Brits»ma'&  MOtis  ^ill  rule  the  wave  !  * 
iltdl  a  hem  when  he  corncii 
Suunrl  the  trum^x?l>s,  lieal  the  drum^  - 

K^^ytc'fi  s  buoying  dre^^  he  spi*m'd  j 

Without  such  atrl  the  fcal  he^d  try. 
lih  might  and  pluck  the  laurel  eam'd 
An*!  gave  his  name  lo  histoiy  ' 
Hail  a  hero  when  he  come% 
Saurid  the  tmmpeta,  beat  the  dntJiLs  I 

\V*hat  wa5  Leander'it  laik  lo  hU^ 

Who  loird  ihroAigh  fifty  miles  tjf  WAVC' — 
And  pruvcd  himsell  a  Hercules — - 
The  fame  of  British  pluck  to  save  ? 
Hail  a  hero  when  he  comes^ 
Sound  the  tmrnj-fet^^  l^eat  the  drums  I 
Set  ihc  Channel  hero*a  here, 
Greet  him  with  a  British  cheer  1 " 
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Page  4. — As  to  the  longevity  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Jewi 
are  Arthur  Jewitt*s  words  in  his  book  of  biographical  mei 
**This  family,  it  may  be  observed,  is  rather  remarkable  for  1 
My  grandmother  is  supposed  to  have  reached  nearly  her  one 
and  fourth  year,  my  mother  her  one  hundredth,  my  aunt  T 
her  ninety-eighth  or  ninety-ninth,  and  my  uncle  William  h 
eighth.  My  uncle  George  died  comparatively  young,  he  t 
ahout  eighty-four." 

Page  38. — Besides  "A   Little   Book  of  Songs  and   Ball 

Fairholt's  young  friend  Edward  Rimbault,  I  have  another  1 

portant    book  of  his,  of  considerable   magnitude  and   valu 

entitled,  **The  Organ,  its  History  and  Construction:  a  Coi 

sive  Treatise  on  the  Structure  and  Capabilities  of  the  Orj 

Specifications  and  Suggestive  Details  for  Instruments  of  i 

intended  for  a   Handbook  for  the  Organist  and  the  Ama 

Edward  J.  Hopkins,  Organist  of  the  Temple  Church ;  prec 

an  entirely  New  Histor)'  of  the  Organ,  Memoirs  of  the  most 

Builders  of  the  Seventeenth  and   Eighteenth  Centuries,  ai 

Matters  of  Research,  in  Connection  with  the  Subject,  by  Ed 

Rimbault,    LL.D.,    Member  of  the   Royal   Academy   of   I 

Stockholm,  etc.     London :  Robert  Cocks  and  Co.,  New  Bi 

Street,"  etc.,  etc.,  "  mdccclv."     'I'his  appears  to  be  a  most  < 

and  important  work  on  its  subject.     1  have  also  a  pamphlet 

"Who  was  'Jack  Wilson,'  the  Singer  of  Shakespeare's  Staj 

attempt  to  prove  the  identity  of  this  Person  with  John  Wilson 

of  Music,  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  A.D.   1644.     By  Ec 

Rimbault,    LL.D.,   F.S.A.,   etc.,   etc.,   etc.     London :  John 

Smith,  Old  Compton  Street,  Soho  Square,     mdcccxlvi." 

Page  43. — Readers  who  would  know  more  of  Frederick 
Fairholt,  and  he  is  worth  knowing  fully,  should  consult  Mr 
Smith's  "Collectanea  Antiqua,"  and  "Retrospections." 
buried  at  Brompton,  but  Mr.  Roach  Smith  obtained  perm 
put  up  an  enamelled  Brass,  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Waller,  to  his  me 
the  church  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  not  far  from  the  bust  of  Shal 
To  this  town  he  left  his  Shakesperean  collections. 

Page  80. — Mr.  Samuel   Wood,  whom  Llewellynn  Jewitt 
Shrewsbury,  was  an  accomplished  numismatist  and  general  ai 
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f'^'f/  t,u  \,i'/t',  t?,-j^  i,rA  un^/:.*:r  from  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  at  the 
ii'ntt'-  Uth'\  And  on  the  diy  of  the  date  of  this  letter  Llewellynn 
//•//, M  v.fr,t/-  in  \n\  (Uiiry  -  "Icbruar)'  14th  (Valentine's  Day).  Last 
r»j;/hf  w/-  f'.tf  )i  M-nt  on'-  to  Herbert," 

I'vj',  n;^  Miss  Mrt<yarfl  ptiblished  her  "Life  of  Wedgwood" 
jn  I'f^'h',  h,  two  tlii^k  fxtavo  volumes,  richly  illustrated.  She  was 
I'f  Illy  ;i;  M'.irrl  by  rn.it/'rials  from  the  rich  stores  of  Mr.  Joseph  Mayer, 
in*  ln/hn|/  fri;iny  (;ri^^inal  rlo<:iiments  never  before  made  public.  The 
W'mI*  w.m  <lr<lu;itr(|  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  shortly  afterwards  pro- 
|»o»»m1  Mir  ijilrnlcd  authoress  to  her   Majesty  as  the  recipient  of  a 
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I>ension.  Miss  Meteyard  (Silver-pen)  was  a  voluminous  n 
**  Hallowed  Spots,"  dedicated  to  Mr.  Roach  Smith,  is  a  n 
to  the  great  and  good,  who  in  past  ages  have  fought 
truth  and  hberty. 

Page  216. — It  is  highly  improbable  that  Mr.  Newtd 
Roach  Smith  should  not,  at  once,  have  detected  the  obviaj 
this  fabricated  inscription.  j 

Page  234. — For  interesting  matter  respecting  Mr.  H^ 
Slack,  F.G.S.,  Barrister-at-Law,  see  Mr.  Roach  Smith's  " 
tions,"   Vol.  II. 

Page  248. — When  speaking  of  the  benefit  conferred  up 

by  Llewellynn  Jewitt's  water-supply,  1  ought  to  have  mem 

special  great  good  resulting  from  that  act.     It  is  pretty  \ 

that  those  who  are  compelled  to  drink  water  derived  from  a 

watershed  are  liable  to  the  terrible  disfigurement  and  a 

bronchocele  or  goitre.     That  used  to  be  a  pretty  frequent 

among    the  inhabitants  of  Winster,  when   they   drank   th 

supply  from  the  carboniferous  limestone.     The  substituti 

stream  from  the  distant  millstone-grit  watershed  has  freed  i 

from  fresh  visitations  of  that  hideous  complaint. 

Page  254. — The  announcement  by  Llewellynn  Jewitt  in 
duction  to  the  fourteenth  volume  of  The  Reliquary  that  "  The 
has  died  a  natural  death,"  will  be  puzzling  to  those  whc 
taking  in  the  work  of  that  title,  and  can  count  on  their  b< 
its  eighteen  valuable  volumes.  The  Antiquary  was  first  pu 
187 1,  and  the  first  four  numbers  were  entitled  Thi  An 
which  word,  used  as  a  noun,  is  an  abomination  in  the  ec 
educated  antiquary.  It  died  a  natural  death,  as  Llewelly 
stated,  and  regretted,  in  187.^,  or  early  in  1874.  Mr.  Strut 
first  editor,  and  after  him  Mr.  Roger.  It  was  not  until  Janu 
that  the  present  flourishing  Journal  The  Antiquary^  was  sta 
volume  consisting  of  six  monthly  numbers,  published  by  El 
62,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  and  edited  by  Edward  Wall 
The  present  editor  is  Mr.  T.  Eairman  Ordish. 

Page  287. — When  Llewellynn  Jewitt  resigned  the  presid 
the  Winster  Eloral  and  Horticultural  Society,  which  he  had 
he  was  presented  by  its  members  with  a  beautiful  silver  d< 
stand,  tray,  and  candlestick,  thus  inscribed  :  "A  token  of  e 
good  wishes.  Presented  by  a  few  members  of  the  Winster 
tural  Society,  to  their  President,  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  Esq., 
Winster  Hall,  Derbyshire,  Feby.,  1880."  The  testimonial  w 
panied  with  the  following  address  : 

"  Dear  Mr.  President, — I  have  been  requested  on  behal 
present,  and  other  friends,  to  undertake  a  duty  which  at 
time  affords  me  very  great  pleasure,  and  yet  awakens  feeling 
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regret.  I  have  been  asked,  Sir,  to  offer  for  your  acceptance  a  small 
gift  as  a  token  of  our  sincere  regard,  as  a  memento  of  our  pleasant 
work  together,  and  as  an  expression  of  our  hearty  good  wishes  for 
your  continued  health  and  prosperit}'  in  the  future ;  and,  in  doing  so, 
1  must  not  let  the  opportunity  pass  by  of  assuring  you  how  much  we 
have  all  been  struck  with  admiration  of  your  talents,  how  we  have 
been  unceasingly  stimulated  by  your  unflagging  energy  and  devo 
tion  to  work,  and  how,  most  of  all,  our  hearts  have  been  won  by 
your  gentle  bearing  amongst  us,  and  your  unfailing  kindness  of  heart. 
We  should  have  been  sorry  indeed  for  you  to  have  parted  from 
us  without  some  mark  of  our  appreciation.  We  feel  that  we  owe  you 
very  much  as  President  of  our  Society,  and  how  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  it  will  be  to  find  a  successor  to  walk  in  your  steps.  These 
flowers  of  gratitude,  good  wishes,  and  kindly  remembrance  we  offer 
to  you  on  the  occasion  of  our  taking  leave  of  you  as  our  President 
and  Friend,  and  can  only  express  the  hope  that,  however  much  we 
may  miss  you  here,  you  may  be  blessed  with  health  and  prosperity  for 
many  years  to  come,  and  that  the  change,  which  we  all  regret  so 
much,  may,  in  some  way  or  other,  prove  a  blessing  in  disguise,  by 
drawing  your  contemplation  towards  that  more  settled  and  happier 
home  above,  where  these  unbidden  changes  never  come,  and  these 
wrenches  of  separation  are  no  more.  Joseph  Prinsep,  Hon.  Sec-  of 
the  Winster  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society.  Winster,  February 
5th,   1880. 

"  In  the  name  of  those  present,  and  other  friends,  I  beg  your  kind 
acceptance  of  this  Inkstand,  as  a  pleasant  remembrance  of  your 
sojourn  in  Winster,  and  the  good  wishes  of  your  friends  qn  leaving." 

Page  305. — ^Thomas  Wright  was  sent  to  Cambridge  by,  and  at  the 
cost  of,  Mr.  Hutchings.  This  fact  does  not  appear  anywhere  but  in 
Roach  Smith's  "  Retrospections,"  Vol.  I.,  from  information  given  by 
the  late  Mr.  John  Wood,  of  Carisbrooke,  I.W.,  his  schoolfellow  and 
early  friend. 

Page  357. — It  was  while  Mr.  Hall  was  expecting  soon  to  rejoin  his 
beloved  wife,  as  in  his  letter  to  me,  "  She  has  heard  the  words  of  her 
Lord  and  Master,  in  whom  she  trusted — *  Good  and  faithful  servant* 
I  pray  that  I,  too,  may  hear  them — and  soon  : "  it  was  while  living  in 
this  expectation  that  he  composed  the  following  beautiful  lines  : 

"  NIGH    AT    HAND  ! 

"Through  mists  thai  hide  from  me  my  God  I  see 
A  shapeless  form  ;  Death  comes,  and  beckons  me  : 
I  scent  the  odours  of  the  Spirit  land  : 

And,  with  comminf^led  joy  and  terror,  hear 
The  far-off  whispers  of  a  white-robed  band  : — 

Nearer  they  come — yet  nearer — ^yet  more  near  : 
Is  it  rehearsal  of  a  *  Welcome '  song 
That  will  be  in  my  heart  and  ear,  ere  long? 
Do  these  bright  spirits  wait  till  Death  may  give 
The  Soul  its  franchise — and  I  die  to  live ! 
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Does  fancy  send  the  breeze  from  yon  green  mountain? 

(I  am  not  dreaming  when  it  cools  my  brow.) 
Are  they  the  sparkles  of  an  actual  fountain 

That  gladden  and  refresh  my  spirit  now? 
How  beautiful  the  burst  of  holy  light  ! 
How  beautiful  the  day  that  has  no  night  ! 
Open  I  ye  everlasting  gates  !  I  pray — 
Waiting,  but  yearning — ^for  that  perfect  day  ! 
Hark  !  to  these  Allelujahs  !  *hail  !  all  hail  ! ' 
Shall  //iey  be  echoed  by  a  sob  and  wail  ? 
Friends,  *  gone  before,'  these  are  your  happy  voices  : 
The  old,  familiar,  sounds :  my  soul  rejoices  ! 

Ah  !  through  the  mist,  the  great  white  throne  I  see  : 
And  now  a  Saint  in  Glory  beckons  me. 
Is  death  a  foe  to  dread  ?  the  death  who  giveth 
Life  the  unburlhened  Life  that  ever  liveth  ! 

Who  shrinks  from  death  ?    Come  when  he  will  or  may, 

The  night  he  brings  will  bring  the  risen  day  : 

His  call — his  touch — we  neither  seek  nor  shun  : 

Ifis  life  is  ended  when  his  work  is  done. 

Our  spear  and  shield  no  cloud  of  Death  can  dim  : 

He  triumphs  not  o'er  us, — we  conquer  him  ! 

How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long,  ere  I  shall  see 

The  myriad  glories  of  a  holier  sphere  ? 

And  worship  in  Thy  presence  : — not  as  here 
In  chains  that  keep  the  shackled  Soul  from  Thee  ! 

My  God  !  let  that  Eternal  Home  be  near  ! 

Master  !  I  bring  to  Thee  a  soul  opprest ; 
*  Weary  and  heavy  laden ' :  seeking  rest  : 
Strengthen  my  faith  ;  that,  with  my  latest  breath, 
I  greet  Thy  messenger  of  Mercy — Death  ! 

"S.  C.  Hall." 

Page  397. — It  is  pleasant  to  leam  that  the  historic  residence  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  at  Addlestone,  is  still  maintained  in  all  its 
original  beauty  and  elegance,  and  in  its  art  and  horticultural  interest, 
as  of  old.  Since  the  last  chapter  of  this  book  was  in  type,  I  wrote 
to  my  friend  Mr.  Thomas  Apsley  Rickman,  of  Addlestone,  on  the 
subject,  and  he  informs  me  that  the  present  proprietors  and  occupiers 
— November  22nd,  1888 — Mr.  John  and  Mr.  Edward  J.  Tulk,  the 
sons  of  the  gentleman  who  purchased  the  estate  from  Mr.  Hall,  "are 
men  of  great  taste  and  horticultural  knowledge,  the  house  being  a 
perfect  little  museum,  and  the  garden  hard  to  beat  anywhere."  It 
appears  that  the  trees  now  surviving,  with  the  original  labels,  are : 
Grace  Greenwood,  S.  C.  Hall,  Anna  Maria  Hall,  Dinah  Maria  Mulock, 
Frederick  Goodall,  Macready,  Mary  Howitt,  Lady  Morgan,  Jenny 
Lind,  and  Samuel  Lover.  But  the  Frederick  Goodall  is  a  laurel,  not 
a  fir.  The  idea  of  planting  these  trees,  to  become  of  great  historic 
interest  in  the  future,  was,  like  most  of  Mr.  Hall's  ideas,  excellent, 
and  will  in  the  future  be  imitated  by  other  hosts  and  hostesses  who 
have  "grounds"  and  entertain  distinguished  guests.  And  let  me  give 
to  such  a  timely  and  important  caution,  which  is  this:  Take  care 
that  the  plants  be  placed  sufficiently  apart  in  their  infancy,  that  in 
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their  matured  age  the  distinguished  group  may  not  be  forced  to  a  toe 
close  and  perpetual  mutual  embrace  all  round,  which  must,  in  time 
prove  fatal  to  some  of  them. 

Page  399. — In  interesting  connection  with  Mr,  Hall's  remarks  on 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon's  early  faith  in  his  own  imperial  destiny,  I  have 
cut  the  following  paragraph  from  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  October  24th, 
1888:  "  Various  reminiscences  of  illustrious  people  are  conjured  up 
by  the  recent  death  of  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  Princess 
Mary  of  Baden.     The  Princess  who  was  born  on  October  nth,  1S17, 
was  married  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who 
was  one  of  the  personal  friends  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  who,  when 
the   Prince   President    became    Emperor,   purchased   a   magnificent 
mansion  in  the  Faubourg  Saint  Germain.     The  Duchess  of  Hamilton 
was  one  of  the  most  welcome  of  the  guests  at  the  Tuileries,  and, 
while  shunning  to  a  considerable  extent  the  more  gorgeous  gatherings 
at  the  Imperial  Court,  she  was  an  assiduous  attendant  at  the  Empress's 
little  teas  and  at  the  family  reunions  at  St.  Cloud.    When  her  huslxind, 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  died  suddenly  on  coming  out  of  the  Maison 
Doree  on  the  Boulevards,  in  1863,  the  Duchess  retired  altogether  from 
the  brilliant  life  of  the  Court,     There  were  various  reasons  why  the 
Duke  and   Duchess   of  Hamilton   were  personce  gratissimce   at    the 
Tuileries  in  the  dazzling  days  of  the  Imperial  regime.    The  Duke  was, 
it  is  true,  a  trusty  friend  of  Louis  Napoleon's,  but  his  wife  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Emperor's  favourite  aunt.     The  Dowager  Duchess  of 
Hamilton  who  has  just   died   was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  children  of 
Stephanie  Louise  Adrienne,  Vicomtesse  de  Beauharnais,  who  was  the 
adopted  daughter  of  Napoleon  the  First,  and  in  April,  1806,  married 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden.     On  the  death  of  Queen  Hortense,   in 
1837,  it  was  the  Grand  Duchess  Stephanie  who  watched  with  maternal 
solicitude  over  young   Louis    Napoleon,    of  whose   filial  familiarity 
towards  his  aunt  an  amusing  anecdote  is  told  by  the  Vicomte  de 
Beauch^sne,  who  knew  the  Grand  Duchess  well.     Prince  Louis,  his 
aunt,  and  the  Vicomte  were  playing  whist  one  evening,  when  the 
Prince,  who  was  losing,  was  preparing  to  leave  the  room  without 
paying  the  Grand  Duchess.     *  I  call  you  to  witness,'  said  the  Duchess 
to  M.  de  Beauchbsnc,  '  that  he  is  going  away  in  my  debt'     *  Never 
mind,  aunt,'  returned  the  Prince;  *you  shall  get  your  money  when  I 
am  P^mperor.'    At  this  the  Duchess  remarked  to  the  Vicomte,  *  Prince 
Louis  is  always  joking,'  little  thinking  at  the  time  that  her  nephew 
was  destined  to  repay  her  with  interest.     It  was  the  Grand  Duchess 
Stephanie  who  represented  Queen  Josephine  of  Sweden  and  Norw^ay 
at  the  baptism  of  the  young  Prince  Imperial  who  was  killed  in  Zulu- 
land.    Cardinal  Patrizzi  acted  as  sponsor  on  the  part  of  Pope  Pius  the 
Ninth  at  the  same  christening.     The  Dowager  Duchess  of  Hamilton 
who   has  just   died,   although   not  residing   in   the  French  capital, 
was  a  great  benefactress  to  its  poor.     Her  grandson,  Prince  Louis  of 
Monaco,  whose  mother,  I^dy  Mary  Victoria  Douglas  Hamilton,  was 
married  to  Count  Festetics,  of  Vienna,  after  having  been  divorced 
from  Prince  Albert  of  Monaco,  is  now  completing  his  studies  in  the 
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College  Stanislaus,  the  famous  establishmen  of  the  Jesuil 
He  was  a  great  favourite  with  his  grandmother,  and  frequi 
his    holidays  with  her  in  Baden." 

Page  419. — Here  is  another  of  Fairholt's  letters  address 
S-  C.  Hall,  while  she  and  her  husband  were  on  the  continei 
It  is  addressed  to  "  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  Hotel  de  Baviere,  Ld 
is  dated  "  Art  Journal  Office,  Monday,  September  23rd." 
as  usual.  But  it  was  written  the  day  before  that  letter  wh 
on  page  419,  from  Mrs.  Fielding,  at  Addlestone,  to  her  sonn 
daughter,  at  the  same  above-named  address  : 

**  Dear  Mrs.  Hall, — I  had  always  considered  you  and  M 
the  same,  and,  therefore,  in  writing  to  one  I  calculated  I 
the  same  thing  as  write  to  the  other ;  but  your  last  note  ace 
of  *  unkindness '  in  not  answering  your  note  and  telling  yoi 
Fielding,   is  what  I  can't  comprehend.     I  have  never  Id 
unanswered  from  either  of  you,  and  have  been  regularly  ever 
to  Firfield.     I  fancy  some  must  be  left  at  post  towns  after  3 
them,  as  there  appears  to  be  a  quicker  movement  on  your  p 
on   that    of  the   post.     Mr.   Hall's    *bit  more'   to   his   art 
reached  here  last  Saturday  morning  (the  21st),  when,  of  co 
sheet  had  long  been  at  press,  and  it  could  not  be  insertec 
delighted  at  all  you  tell  me  about  the  Ari  Journal  in  Gen 
hope  to  Heaven  it  will  make  a  strong  push.     Vertue  starts  \ 
burgh  to-morrow  evening,  and  will  bring  with  him  the  bo< 
you  want.     I  have  no  doubt  he  will  find  the  prospectuses  \ 
McCracken's  folks  say  there  is  no  quicker  mode  than  that  tl 
adopted.     I  hope  you  have  all.     I  am  glad  the  Journal  is 
liked   in   Germany,   and  hope  some  good  will  come  of 
Exhibition  Commissioners  for  1851  have  just  given  notice  for 
for  two  catalogues,  one  full  and  comprehensive,  *  which  will 
extend  to  two  or  more  volumes,*  to  be  sold  at  a  price  ?i\Q 
party  contracting.     The  other  to  be  sold  for  one  shilling.     Tl 
very  'smashing'  article  against  the  Exhibition  altogether  ii 
wood.     Tell  Mr.  Hall ! !     \Ve  have  just  got  the  Journal  finisl 
a  very  nice  and  varied  number.     I  am  glad  to  say  I  have  no 
Mrs.  Fielding  keeps  well,  and  the  weather  is  nice  and  mile 
Kennett  walks  out,  and  I  believe  all  are  going  on  rightly, 
you  are  all  well.     Pray  write  when  you  have  definitely  se 
reaching  home.     Mrs.  Fielding  is  very  anxious  about  it.     I 
also  most  glad  to  see  you,  and  long  to  have  a  talk  about  Nui 
[        a  place  I  have  been  anxious  all  my  life  to  see.     I  anticipa 
pleasure  in  a  long  chat  or  two  when  you  are  again  at  home,  a 
(        be  much  delighted  the  shorter  that  time  may  be.     Remen 
J        most  kindly  to  Mr.  Hall,  and  to  Mr.  Murray,  to  whom  and  yc 
j!        hope  to  be  always  able  to  subscribe  myself,  yours  very  truly 
|i        Fairholt." 

y  On  the  9th  of  May,  1888,  the  following  appeared  in  the 

y        paper,  The  Star:  "  Samuel  Carter  Hall  is  celebrating  the  eighi 

* 
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anniversary  of  his  birthday  to-day,  in  splendid  health  of  mind  and 
body.  His  long  white  locks  fall  picturesquely  over  his  broad 
shoulders,  and  his  handspme  face,  which  Paul  de  la  Roche  portrayed 
in  youth,  has  the  look  of  calm  benevolence  it  has  always  worn. 
Possibly  Mr.  Hall  is  the  only  man  who  has  been  to  sixty  private 
views  of  the  Royal  Academy,  commencing,  of  course,  at  a  date 
when  that  assembly  was  not  the  fashionable  event  of  to-day.  As  the 
founder  and  nearly  fifty  years  editor  of  the  Art  Journal,  and  as  the 
prime  mover  and  worker  for  the  acknowledgment  and  patronage  of 
English  artists  as  against  foreign  importations  of  *oId'  masters,  he 
claims  special  notice  and  honor.  Harpcr^s  Magazine  will  publish 
Mr.  Hall's  portrait  in  their  next  article  on  *  London  as  a  Literary 
Centre.'  Among  Mr.  Hall's  literary  works,  *  Ireland,'  the  joint  work 
of  his  wife  and  himself,  will  keep  his  memory  green  wherever  the 
shamrock  blooms. 

"  The  King  of  Spain  can  now  walk.     He  will  shortly  be  weaned." 

Page  510. — Mr.  S.  C.  Hall,  after  reading  the  "Sketch  of  the  Life 
and  Death  of  Llewellynn  Jewitt,"  which  appeared  in  the  first  number 
of  the  new  series  of  The  Reliquary — January,  1887 — wrote  an  article 
on  the  subject,  which  appeared  in  The  Two  Worlds,  As  a  spiritualist 
he  was,  naturally,  struck  with  Llewellynn  Jewitt's  words,  quoted  on 
page  510  of  this  book :  "  I  know  I  am  sending  her  love  and  blessing, 
as  much  as  if  she  had  not  been  called  away  from  us — for  she  is  still 
present  with  us  in  spirit,  and  her  spirit  will  ever  still,  as  of  old,  guide 
our  lives."    And  thus  Mr.  Hall  wrote  in  Tlu  Two  Worlds  : 

"the   death-bed   of   llewellynn   JEWITT,    F.S.A.,    ETC.,    ETC. 

"  This  most  estimable  man  was  not  a  spiritualist,  yet  it  seems  to  me 
more  than  probable  that  during  our  long  intercourse  he  received 
from  me  impressions,  perhaps  convictions,  of  the  solemn  and  happy 
truths  that  spiritualism  teaches,  belief  that  death  does  not  infer 
separation.  Llewellynn  Jewitt  was  emphatically  a  good  man;  a 
marvellously  industrious  worker  and  harvest  gatherer  in  the  fields  of 
literature ;  one  to  whom  the  world,  as  well  as  his  own  country,  owes  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude.  His  dear  and  much-loved  friend,  William 
Henry  Goss,  of  Stoke,  has  paid  a  considerable  part  of  that  debt.  A 
*  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  F.S.  A.,'  is  one 
of  the  most  admirably  and  beautifully  written  tributes  I  have  ever 
read.  It  is  an  affectionate  remembrance  of  a  very  dear  friend,  whose 
character  he  was  fully  capable  of  comprehending,  and  is  written  with 
a  view  of  rendering  justice  to  one  whose  life  has  been  passed  in 
beneficial  services  to  humanity.  I  need  offer  no  apology  to  the 
readers  of  The  Two  Worlds  for  introducing  a  portion  of  it  into  these 
pages.  It  is  a  happy,  graceful,  and  beautiful  tribute  to  a  happy, 
graceful,  and  beautiful  memory.  I  rejoice  to  have  my  knowledge  of 
this  estimable  man  thus  revived  and  strengthened.  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  have  been  associated  with  Llewellynn  Jewitt  in  several  of  his 
most  popular  works,  during  the  many  years  I  was  Editor  of  the  Art 
Journal,    The  tribute  of  my  honoured  friend  W,  H.  Goss  I  re-echo 
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to  the  full;  but  my  object  in  quoting  the  passage  in  hia 
little  book  is  to  supply  evidence  that  there  are  many  who,  tH 
may  not  have  been  called  upon  to  avow  belief  in  s{)iritu 
spiritualists  in  all  the  essentials  of  its  solemn  and  happy  trU 
Hall  then  quotes  the  death-bed  scenes  to  the  end. 

Page    569. — The  following  has  been  going  the  round  of 
papers,  and  is  interesting  in  connection  with  lucifer  matches 

"The  Richest  Man  in  the  Commons. — Isaac  Holden^ 
the  Keighley  Division  of  Yorkshire,  is  perhaps  the  richest  n 
present    House  of  Commons.     But  he   began    life    poor] 
'^I'hough  he  is  Yorkshire  by  origin,  he  was  bom  in  Paisley.    1 
life  as  a  schoolmaster,  and,  though  few  people  know  it,  ic 
inventive  genius  that  the  world  owes  the  lucifer  match.     It  y 
giving   instruction  to  his  pupils  in  chemistry,  that  he  disco' 
principle  which  underlies  the  lucifer.     Out  of  this  great  invei 
H  olden  made  no  money.     Later  on  he  became  a  bookkeep 
was  while  he  was  a  bookkeeper  that  he  first  began  to  d( 
mind   to  the  study   of  machinery  for  the  carding  of  woo 
machine    was   invented  which   revolutionised  the  whole  s] 
woolcarding,  and  in  that  way  revolutionised  the  whole  manu 
history  of  England  and  the  world.     Possessed  of  the  patent 
these  valuable  machines,  fortune  poured  in  upon  Mr.  Hold 
has  mills  not  only  in  Yorkshire,  but  also  in  several  parts  of 
The  average  sum  he  receives  every  year  probably  is  sometl 
^200,000.     Like  most  millionaires,  the  habits  of  Mr.  Holdc 
simple  as  those  of  a  clerk  with  thirty  shillings  a  week.     It  is 
that   Mr.   Holden  ascribes  his  own  marvellous  health,  with 
exercise  superadded.     Throughout  his  whole  life  he  has  neve 
a   day's   exercise — unless,   indeed,    he   was    confined  to  be 
Holden  is  two  years  older  than  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  is  quite  as 

Page  586. — Mr.  W.  Jones-Hunt,  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Hall'; 

old  servant,  Mary  Hooper  of  Topsham,  says :  "  she  has  sine 

away     .     .     .     but  a  son  survives.     Need  I  say  he  does  n( 

Oh,  no !  neither  will  he — while  Mr.  Hall  lives;  the  means  o 

ing  many  comforts  are  supplied  by  the  warm-hearted  one  whc 

in  his  new  motto,  *I  Live  to  Give.*"     This  morning's  po 

January,  1889 — furnishes  me  with  an  interesting  comment  i 

above  words.     I  have  received  from  Mr.  Hall,  as  usual,  som 

of  interest  addressed  to  himself  within  the  last  few  days,  anc 

J         them  are  from  Topsham,  from  the  grandson  of  Mary  Hoop< 

son  in  the  first  letter,  only  just  survives ;  for  /it's  son  writes  t 

,j         now  return  my  best  thanks  for  my  poor  father  for  your  v< 

^         kindness  to  him.     He  is  getting  very  low,  and  cannot  hold  c 

I         longer,  and  I  am  to  tell  you  he  hopes  soon  to  meet  your  c 

.         and  father  and  mother  in  Heaven.     He  also  sends  his  best  v 

*  you  and  cannot  express  his  thankfulness  to  you — such  a  kinc 

K         His  second  letter  says :  "  I  am  writing  now  to  inform  yo 
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deai-  :c  zij  peer  Grier,  irhc  rsssed  away  on  MoadaEy,  the  List  dsj 
ct  ZTtt  z-C  year.  H-s  hiic^  was  m  ±e  Lord,  dying  v'oy  happy.  I 
n-^  :.-..! nk:  j  :c  fi:r  ±e  zreat  'crrre^ss  yoc  haTC  shown  tow:ards  him-" 
Tl'ii  rcrr.*iriLi-'le  cr.ar.rT.  wr.iih  aires  xr  2>  arhers  serrant  unto  death. 
2-ii  ':>::%  -.rji  :-  irA  :>r  her  5«-r:  ifier  her,  r:eeds  no  comment.  Ir  is 
ZT^r^zTjcss  :n  iiseJL  Eecaz.^  -:  s  ciLinry  in  secret  obscurity,  it  is 
l-gh:  in  dirkaess 
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%)it  Mt  lames  ©rtfjsrli  faUitoell-lpUpjs,  i.%3.,  ttt. 


HILE  I  have  been  penning  the  foregoing  general  notes 
as  a  conclusion  to  this  book,  another  lamentable  death 
has  occurred,  furnishing  yet  another,  and,  I  trust,  final 
note.  On  the  third  of  this  month  of  Januar}%  1889, 
died  James  Orchard  Halliwell-Phillipps,  F.R.S.,  etc., 
at  his  residence  in  Brighton.  He  was  an  old  and  beloved,  and  loving 
friend  of  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  and  has  already  been  mentioned  in  this 
book ;  but,  knowing  little  of  him,  I  did  not  think  of  writing  a  notice 
of  his  death  until  induced  to  do  so  by  the  receipt  this  morning — 
January  22nd,  1889 — of  the  following  interesting  extract  from  the 
Sussex  Daily  Ntivs  of  the  fourth  of  this  month  : 

"Death  of  Mr.  J.  O.  Halliwell-Phillipps. 
"We  have  this  morning  an  announcement  to  make  which  will  call 
forth  expressions  of  regret  and  sympathy,  not  in  Brighton  only,  but 
wherever  the  language  of  England's — of  the  world's — Imperial  Poet 
is  spoken.  James  Orchard  Halliwell-Phillipps,  F.R.S.,  died  yesterday 
afternoon  at  Hollingbury  Copse,  Ditchling  Road,  Brighton.  And 
thus  passes  away  probably  the  greatest  Shakespearean  authority  the 
world  has  ever  seen  \  and  Brighton  has  lost  for  ever  the  kindly,  diffi- 
dent, earnest  personality  of  a  student  who  enjoyed  a  European 
reputation.  For  the  reverence  of  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps  for  the 
works  of  the  immortal  poet  was  not  the  blind  unpractical  reverence 
of  the  enthusiast  who  merely  bows  in  silent  adoration  before  the 
mind  which  he  recognises  to  be  so  immeasurably  greater  than  his 
own.  It  was  surely  this;  but  it  was  something  more  than  this. 
Every  Shakespearean  student  knows  that  the  admiration  of  the  quiet 
retiring  recluse  of  Hollingbury  Copse  for  the  poet,  whose  works  were 
not  for  a  season  but  for  all  time,  was  boundless.  But  it  was  neither 
a  selfish  nor  an  egotistical  admiration ;  for  it  is  well-known  to  have 
cost  him  a  small  fortune.  This  fact  was  ably  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Roach  Smith  three  years  ago,  during  the  forty-second  Annual 
Congress,  at  Brighton,  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association. 
Speaking  at  Hollingbury  Copse  (not  in  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps' 
presence,  but  after  he  had  characteristically,  and  literally  *  run  away 
from  flattery,')  Mr.  Roach  Smith  spoke  of  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps'  life 
as  having  been  *  devoted  and  sacrificed  to  Shakespeare.'  '  He  is 
now,'  said  Mr.  Smith,  amid  the  enthusiastic  applause  of  the  large 
body  of  archaeologists  and  scholars  whom  the  owner  of  Hollingbury 
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Copse  had  just  regally  entertained,  *  he  is  now  become  the  greater 
exponent  and  illustrator  of  our  greatest  man.     He  must  have  been 
born  for  his  mighty  task.     As  the  musician  is  born  a  musician ;  as 
the  poet  is  born  a  poet ;  and  as  the  actor  is  bom  an  actor  ;   so  Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps  must  have  been   bom  with  the  peculiar   genius 
which  had  enabled  him  to  accomplish  so  much.'     Mr.  Roach  Smith's 
remarks   on   this  occasion  were,   indeed,  altogether  so   happy,   and 
summed  up,  moreover,  so  admirably  the  labour  of  Mr.    Halliweil- 
Phillipps'  life,  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote   the   following 
passage :  *  When  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps  retired  to  this  secluded  and 
charming  place  in  Sussex,  he  had  some  idea  that  it  would   be  the 
terminus  of  his  Shakespearean  studies.     I  remember  saying  to  hini, 
*  Shakespeare  will  one  day  give  you  up;  but  you  will  never  leave  him-' 
And  so  it  had  proved.     After  a  life  of  incessant  labour  in  the  great 
city  where  the  great  dramatist  played  more  than  one  part  on  the  stage 
of  life,   Mr.    Halliwell-Phillipps  had  repaired   to  nature;    and    they 
found  him  now,  like  Antaeus,  touching  his  mother  earth  and  arising 
with  renewed  strength  and  vigour.     A  departed  mutual  friend  used  to 
say,  and  I  think  with  tmth,  that  for  fear  of  incurring   the   odious 
charge  of  flattery,  we  often  run  into  the  other  extreme,  and  do  not 
tell  our  friends  to  their  faces  how  much  we  value  them,  deferring  praise 
until  the  ear  of  our  friends  has  become  for  ever  deafened.     It  is  not 
so  with  me;  and  no  such  false  delicacy  shall  hinder  me  from  declaring 
that,  having  lived  to  see  so  much  of  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps  in  all 
kinds  of  circumstances ;  having  been  able  to  know  much  of  him  in 
various  aspects ;  knowing  his  bearing ;  his  unconquerable  persever- 
ance ;  his  unselfishness ;  his  right-mindedness ;  and  his  benevolence ; 
I  think  of  him  as  the  model  of  a  perfect  man.'     *  The  model  of  a 
perfect  man  ! '     That  is  high  praise.     Tennyson  can  say  no  more  for 
Alfred   Hallam ;  and   Alfred   Hallam's  work  never  lived  like   Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps',  in  the  world's  eye.     But  everyone  who  knew  him 
seems  to  have  entertained  feelings  of  respect  and  affection  for  the 
modest  unassuming  scholar  who  yesterday  passed  from  the  light  ot 
the  greatest  of  all  mortal  minds  to  the  light  which  mortal  eyes  cannot 
gaze  upon.     Mr.    Henry   Irving  used   to  be  a  frequent  visitor  to 
Hollingbury  Copse ;  and  how  delightful  must  have  been  the  converse 
of  the  two  famous  Shakespearean  enthusiasts !     One  wonders  if  Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps  has  left  a  diary,  and,  if  so,  whether  the  conversa- 
tions of  the  student  and  the  actor-student,  as  they  wandered  about 
amid  the  picturesque  jungle  which  crowned  the  Ditchling  Hill,  will 
ever  be  given  to  the  world  ?     It  was  just  the  place,  this  copse,  this 
beautifully  wild,   irregular  mass  of  trees  and  undergrowth  for  so 
retiring  a  spirit  as  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps'  to  spend  the  waning  years 
of  his  life  in, 

•  Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife ;' 

with  the  radiant  Sussex  skies  above  him ;  the  glorious  breezes  of  the 
Southdowns  giving  him  renewed  life  and  strength ;  (for  he  was  never 
a  very  strong  man),  and  the  sea  lying  all  before  him,  from  east  to 
west  along  the  southern  line.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  loved 
Sussex ;  for  he  scarcely  ever  left  it.     He  lived  an  ideal  scholar's  life 
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in  an  idyllic  home.  HoUingbury  Copse  is  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour's  quiet  stroll  from  the  offices  of  the  Sussex  Daily  News.  It  is 
situate  on  the  Ditchling  Road,  occupying  a  central  position  on  the 
spurs  of  hills  which  run  southward  from  the  ridge  of  the  Downs,  and 
at  the  extremities  of  which  lie  the  town  itself.  What  was  once 
waste  alder,  hazel,  and  tangled  briers  was  enclosed  by  Mr.  Halliwell- 
Phillipps  about  nine  years  ago ;  and  hidden  by  the  copse  itself  was 
the  series  of  quaint  buildings  which  the  owner  used  to  call  his 
*  wigwam.*  So  little  is  the  place  known  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  at  its  feet  that  now  not  everyone  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  home  of  the  greatest  Shakespearean  commentator  of  the  age. 
The  house  which  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps  occupied  stands  on  the 
western  fringe  of  the  little  plantation  that  shelters  it  from  the  east 
winds,  and  from  the  grounds  of  which  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
lovely  views  of  Brighton  and  its  suburbs  can  be  obtained.  The 
main  residence  is  on  the  plan  of  a  farmhouse  at  Stratford.  It  is 
erected  entirely  of  wood,  cased  with  galvanised  iron,  and  painted  in 
imitation  of  the  *  half  wood  style '  of  the  Elizabethan  period ;  the 
rooms,  being  all  on  one  floor,  are  open  to  the  roof,  and  their  freedom 
from  paper  and  plaster,  combined  with  excellent  ventilation  and  light, 
shewed  that  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps'  respect  for  the  discoveries  of 
sanitary  science  was  not  less  than  his  love  for  the  fine  arts.  The 
corridors  leading  from  one  part  of  the  building  to  another  bear 
Shakespearean  names,  and  were  called  by  their  genial  owner  *  lanes,' 
while  in  and  around  the  house  are  Shakespearean  quotations,  fancifully 
painted  by  friends  of  the  late  owner.  A  prominent  quotation  is  the 
burthen  of  the  song  of  Amiens :  '  Come  hither,  come  hither,  come 
hither ;  here  shall  be  no  enemy,  but  winter  and  rough  weather.'  But, 
after  all,  the  real  value  of  HoUingbury  Copse  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public  is  not  its  pastoral  beauties,  but  the  rich,  in  fact  priceless, 
Shakespearean  treasures  which  it  contains.  Here  is  the  only  reliable 
portrait  of  Shakespeare  in  existence,  the  famous  Droeshout ;  and  so 
many  other  relics  of  the  immortal  bard  that,  although  a  list  of  them  is 
before  us,  we  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  forego  publishing  it.  As  to 
what  is  now  to  become  of  these  treasures  will  naturally  cause  keen 
speculation  for  some  time  to  come.  For  our  own  part  we  should  not 
be  at  all  surprised  to  learn  that  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps  had  left  them 
all  to  the  nation.  Such  an  act  would  be  quite  in  harmony  with  the  whole 
tenour  of  his  life,  and  the  spirit  of  his  researches.  Mr.  Halliwell- 
Phillipps  had  published  editions  of  the  Works  of  Shakespeare  (185 1-3, 
1853-61);  a  Life  of  Shakespeare;  a  Dictionary  of  Archaic  and 
Provincial  Words ;  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Provincial  Dialects  of 
England ;  a  volume  of  popular  rhymes  and  nursery  tales ;  and  many 
other  works,  most  of  which  have  had  for  their  purpose  the  elucidation 
of  the  Shakespeare  plays  and  sonnets.  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps'  illness 
was  of  short  duration.  He  first  summoned  his  medical  adviser,  Mr. 
W.  H.  NichoUs,  of  Brighton,  on  Monday  week ;  and  on  Sunday  last 
the  aid  of  Mr.  Durham,  of  Guy's  Hospital  was  sought.  The  dis- 
tinguished patient,  however,  gradually  got  worse,  and  Mr.  Halliwell- 
Phillipps  died,  as  stated,  yesterday  afternoon.    He  was  born  in  1820." 
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Llewellynn  Jewitt  had  a  collection  of  impressions  of  seals,  now,  by 
the  generosity  of  his  son,  added  to  my  collections.  There  are  two 
labels  with  them  in  the  handwriting  of  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  thus : 
"Original  Seals  from  Ancient  Deeds  from  the  12th  to  the  i6th 
Centuries."  And  :  "Rush;  Leaf;  and  Parchment  Seals  of  excessive 
Rarity. — L.  Jewitt,  F.S.A."  And  there  is  a  letter  with  them,  shewing 
that  some  had  been  obtained  through  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps,  then 
Mr.  J.  O.  Halliwell,  which  had  led  to  disappointment.  Many  of 
them  have  signatures  on  the  parchment  scraps  to  w^hich  the  seals  are 
attached,  and  these  will  be  the  curious  and  rare  autographs  referred 
to  in  the  letter,  which  is  this :  "  Avenue  Lodge,  Brixton  Hill,  Surrey, 
25th  October,  185 1.  My  dear  Sir, — I  am  much  grieved  to  hear 
about  the  seals.  They  are  just  as  I  received  them,  with  the  descrip- 
tion I  sent  you  ;  but  I  am  really  quite  ignorant  of  such  matters,  being 
not  at  all  learned  in  seals ;  but,  under  the  circumstances,  I  can  only 
express  extreme  regret,  and  assure  you  I  shall  take  the  first  opportunity 
in  my  power  of  making  up  the  disappointment.  The  autographs 
appeared  to  me  to  be  curious,  and  some  undoubtedly  rare,  and  I  only 
regret  that  extreme  pressure  of  occupation  just  now  prevents  my 
offering  to  assist  in  picking  them  out.  Have  you  any  news?  In 
great  haste,  believe  me,  most  sincerely  yours,  J.  O.  Halliwell. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  anything  more  about  the  Shakespeare's.  If  there 
are  any  very  rare,  I  should  very  much  like  to  have  cuts  made  of  the 
title-pages.  In  fact  I  am  meditating  a  work  requiring  great  numbers 
of  facsimile  cuts  of  the  kind,  in  which  I  shall  hope  for  your  kind  aid." 
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